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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HENRY PEL HA M. 
— ir bonus eſt quis? nok. 
DS I. 
AKE wing, my muſe ! from ſhore to ſhore 
Fly, and that happy place explore 
Where Virtue deigns to dwell; _. 
If yet ſhe treads on Britiſh ground, 
Where can the fugitive be found, 
In eity, court, or cell? 
Not there, where wine and frantic mirth 
Unite the ſenſual ſons of earth 
In Pleaſure's thoughtleſs train 
Nor yet where ſanRity's a ſhow, 
Where ſouls nor joy nor pity know 
For human bliſs or pain. 
5 | III. 
Her ſocial heart alike difowns 
The race, who ſhunning crowds and thrones, 
In ſhades ſequeſter d doze ; 
Whoſe ſloth no-generous care can wake, 
Who rot like weeds on Lethe's lake, 
In ſenſeleſs, vile repoſe, 


IV. 7 
With theſe ſhe ſhuns the factious tribe, 
Who ſpurn the yet unoffer'd bribe, 
And at corruption lour 
Waiting till Diſcord Havock cries, 
In hopes, like Catiline, td riſe .. | 
On anarchy to pow'r ! 


V. 

Ye Wits, who boaſt from ancient times, - 

A right divine to ſcourge our crimes, 
; Is it with you ſhe reſts? 

No. Int'reſt, ſlander are your views, 
And Virtue now, with every muſe, 

Flies your unhallow'd breaſts. 

vol. vn. | 


W 
There was a time, I heard her ſay, 
Ere females were ſeduc'd by play, 
When Beauty was her throne z 
But now, where dwelt the Soft Deſires, 
The Furies light forbidden fires, 
To Love and Her unknown; 


VII. 
From theſe th* indignant goddeſs flies, 
And where the ſpires of Science riſe, 
A while ſuſpends her wing; 
But pedant Pride and Rage are there, 
And Faction tainting all the air, 
And pois'ning every ſpring. 
i VII. 
Long through the ſky*s wide pathleſs way 
The muſe obſerv*d the wand'rer ſtray, 
And mark'd her laſt retreat; 
O'er Surrey's barren heaths ſhe flew, 
Deſcending like the filent dew 
On Eſher's peaceful ſeat, 


IX; 
There ſhe beholds the gentle Mole 
His penſive waters calmly roll, 
Amidſt Elyfian ground: 
There through the windings of the grove 
She leads her family of Love, | 
And ſtrews her ſweets around, 


NX. 
I hear her bid the Daughters fair 
Oft to yon gloomy grot repair, 
Her ſecret ſteps td meet z 
Nor Thou, ſhe cries; theſe ſhades forſake, 
But come, lov*d Conſort, come and make 
The huſband's bliſs complete. 


XI. 
Vet not too much the ſoothing eaſe 


Of rural indolence ſhall pleaſe 


My Pelham's ardent breaſt ; 
The man whom Virtue calls her own * _ 
Muſt ſtand the pillar of a throne, 

And make a nation bleſt. 


—— — ² 2 
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XII. 
Pelham ! *tis thine with temp' rate zeal 
To guard Britannia's public weal, 
Attack*d on every part: 
Her fatal diſcords to compoſe, 
Unite her friends, diſarm her foes, 
4 Demands thy head and heart. 


XIII. 
When bold Rebellion ſhook the land, 
Ere yet from William's dauntleſs hand 
Her barbarous army fled; 
When valour droop'd, and Wiſdom -d, 
Thy voice expiring Credit heard, 
And rais'd her languid head. 


XIV. 
Now by thy ſtrong aſſiſting hand, 
Fix*d on a rock I ſce her ſtand, 
Againſt whoſe ſolid feet, 
In vain, through every future age, 
The loudeſt, moſt tempeſtuous rage 
Of angry war ſhall beat. 


& 


And grieve not if the fons of Strife 
Attempt to cloud thy ſpotleſs life, 

And ſhade its brighteſt ſcenes ; 
Wretches, by kindneſs unſubdu'd, 
Who ſee, who ſhare the common good, 

Yet cavil at the means. 


XVI. 
Like theſe, the metaphyſic crew, 
Proud to be ſingular and new, 
Think all they ſee deceit ; 
Are warm'd and cheriſn'd by the day, 
Feel and enjoy the heav'nly ray, 
Yet doubt of light and heat. 


| THE 
; | & I. 
ö or 
SELIM THE, PERSIA N*, 
| FOR DIVERS 
HIGH CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS, 


HE court was met; the pris'ner brought; 
The counſel with inſtructions 88 
And evidence prepar'd at large, 
On oath, to vindicate the charge. 
But firſt tis meet, where form denies 
Poetic helps of fapcy'd Hes, 
wy metaphors, and figures fine, 
. 4rd fimilies to deck the line; 
1 Lis meet (as we before have ſaid) 
I To call deſcription to our aid. 
Begin we then (as firſt tis fitting) 
With the three Chiefs 3 in judgment ſitting. 
Above the reſt, and in the chair, 
Sat Faction with diſſembled air; 
Her tongue was ſkill'd in ſpecious lies, 
And murmurs, whence diſſentions riſe; 


* George Lyttelton, Efq. afterwards Lord Lyttelton. 
The Pertian Letters of this nobleman were written 
under the character of Selim, which occationed Mr. 


Moore to give him the ſame name in this poem. | 
3 . 
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- | A filing maſk her features veil'd, 


Her form the patriot's robe conceal'd ; 
With ſtudy*d blandiſhments ſhe bow'd, 
And drew the captivated crowd. 

The next in place, and on the right, 
Sat Envy, hideous to the ſight; 

Her ſnaky locks, her hollow eyes, 

And haggard form forbad diſguiſe ; 

Pale difcontent and ſullen hate 

Upon her wrinkled forehead ſat ; 


Her left-hand, clench'd, her cheek ſuſtain'd, 


Her right (with many a murder ſtain'd) 
A dagger clutch'd, in act to ſtrike, 
With ſtarts of rage, and aim oblique. 
Laſt on the left was Clam our ſeen, 
Of ſtature vaſt, and horrid mien; h 
With bloated cheeks, and frantic eyes, 
She ſent her yellings to the ſkies ; 
Prepar*d with trumpet in her hand, 
To blow ſedition o'er the land. 
With theſe, four more of leſſer fame, 
And humbler rank, attendant came; 


{| Hypocriſy with ſmiling grace, 
And Impudence with brazen face, 


Contention bold, with iron lungs, 

And Slander with her hundred tongues. 
The walls in ſculptur'd tale were rich, 

And ſtatues proud (in many a nich) 

Of chiefs, who fought in Faction's cauſe, 

And periſh*d for contempt of laws. 

The roof in vary'd light and ſhade, 

The feat of Anarchy diſplay'd. 

Triumphant o'er a falling throne 

(By emblematic figures known) 

Confuſion rag*d, and Luſt obſcene, 

And Riot with diſtemper*d mien, 

And Outrage bold, and Miſchief dire, 

And Devaſtation clad in fire. 

Prone on the ground a martial maid 

Expiring lay, and groan'd for aid: 

Her ſhield with many a ſtab was pierc'd, 

Her laurels torn, her ſpear revers'd ; 


And near her, crouch'd amidſt the ſpoils, - 


A lion panted in the toils. 

With look compos'd the pris'ner ſtood, 
And modeſt pride. By turns he view'd 
The court, the counſel, and the crowd, 
And with ſubmiſſive rey*rence bow*d. 

Proceed we now, in humbler ſtrains, 
And lighter rhymes, with what remains, 

Th' inditment grievoully ſet forth, 
That Selim, loſt to patriot worth, 


(In company with one Will Pitt“, 


And many more, not taken yet) 
In Forty-five, the royal palace 
Did enter, and to ſhame grown callous, 
Did then and there his faith forſake, 
And did accept, receive, and take, 
With miſchievous intent and baſe, 
Value unknown, a certain place. 

He was a ſecond time indicted, 
For that, by evil zeal excited, 
With learning more than layman' s ſhare, 


(Which parſons want, and he might ſpare) 


* Afterwards Earl of Chatham. 
+ Mr. Lyttelton was appointed a Lord of the 
Treaſury _ Dec. 1744. 
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In Letter to one Gilbert Weſt, * 

He, the ſaid Selim, did atteſt, 

Maintain, ſupport, and make aſſertion 
Of certain points, from Paul's converſion, 
By means whereof the ſaid apoſtle | 

Did many an unbeliever joſtle, 

Starting unfaſhionable fancies, 

And building truths on known.romances. 

A third charge ran, that knowing well 
Wits only eat as pamphlets ſell, 

He, the ſaid Selim, notwithſtanding, 
Did fall to anſw'ring, ſhaming, branding 
Three curious Letters to the Whigs ; 
Making no reader care three figs - 

For any facts contain'd therein; 

By which uncharitable fin 

An author, modeſt and deſerving, 

Was deſtin'd to contempt and ſtarving z 
Againſt the king, his crown and peace, 
And all the ſtatutes in that caſe. 

The pleader roſe with brief full charg'd, 
And on the pris'ner's crimes enlarg*d— 
But not to damp the Muſe's fire 
With rhet'ric, ſuch as courts require, 
We'll try to keep the reader warm, 

And ſiſt the matter from the form. 

Virtue and ſocial love, he ſaid, 

And honour from the land were filed ; 

That patriots now, like other folks, 

Were made the but of vulgar jokes ; 

While Oppoſition dropp'd her creſt, 

And courted pow'r for wealth and reſt. 

Why ſome folks laugh'd, and ſome folks rail'd, 
Why ſome ſubmitted, ſome affail'd, 

Angy or pleas*'d—all ſolv'd the doubt 

With who were in, and who were out. 

The ſons of Clamour grew fo fickly, * 

They look'd for diffolution quickly 

Their Weekly Journals, finely written, 1 
Were ſunk in privies all beſh nz: 
Old-England , and the London-Evening, 
Hardly a ſoul was found believing in 

And Caleb ||, once ſo bold and ftrong, 

Was ſtupid now, and always wrong. 

Aſk ye whence roſe this-foul diſgrace ? 
Why Selim has receiv'd a place, 

And thereby brought the cauſe to ſhame z 
Proving that People, void of blame, 
Might ſerve their country and their king, 
By making both the ſelf-ſame thing : 

By which the credulous believ'd, 

And others (by ſtrange arts deceiv'd) 
That Miniſters were fometimes right, 
And meant not to deftroy us quite. 

That bart*ring thus in ſtate affairs, 

He next muſt deal in ſacred wares, 
The clergy*s rights divine invade, 
And ſmuggle in the goſpel-trade ; 


* Entitled, © Obſervations on the Converſion and 
Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. In a Letter to Gilbert 
Weſt, Eſq.” 8vo. 1747. 

F Entitled, “ Three Letters to the Whigs; occa- 
fioned by the Letter to the Tories. $vo. 1748. 

An Oppoſition Paper at that time publiſhed, in 
which Mr. Lyttelton was frequently abuſed. 

|| Caleb D*Anvers, the name aſſumed by the 
writers of the Craftſman. 
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| And all this zeal to re- inſtate 
. | Exploded notions, out of date; 


Sending old rakes to church in ſhoals, 
Like children, ſniv'ling for their fouls ; 
And ladies gay, from ſmut and libels, 

To learn beliefs, and read their bibles z 
Erecting conſcience for a tutor, 

To damn the preſent by the future: , 
As if to evils known and real | 
*Twas needſul to annex ideal; 

When all of human life we know 

Is care, and bitterneſs, and woe, 

With ſhort tranſitions of delight, 

To ſet the ſhatter*d ſpirits right. 

Then why ſuch mighty pains and care, 
To make us humbler than we are ? 
Forbidding ſhort-liv*d mirth and laughter, 
By fears of what may come hereafter ? 
Better in ignorance to dwell ; 

None fear, but who believe a hell ; 

And if there ſhould be one, no doubt, 
Men of themſelves would find it out. 

But Selim's crimes, he ſaid, went further, 
And barely ftopp'd on this ſide murther 
One yet remain'd to cloſe the charge, 

To which (with leave) he'd ſpeak at large, 
And, firſt, *twas needful to premiſe, 
That though ſo long (for reaſons wiſe) 
The preſs inviolate had ſtood, 
Productive of the public good ; 

Yet ſtill, too modeſt to abuſe, 

It rail'd at vice, but told not whoſe. 
That great improvements, of late days, 
Were made, to many an author's praiſe, 
Who, not ſo ſcrupulouſly nice, 
Proclaim'd the perſon with the vice; 

Or gave, where vices might be wanted, 
The name, and took the reſt for granted. 
Upon this plan, a Champion * roſe, 
Unrighteous greatneſs to oppoſe, 

Proving the man “ inventus non eft,"* 
Who trades in pow'r, and til! is honeſt 
And (God be prais'd) he did it roundly, 
Flogging a certain junto ſoundly. 

But chief his anger was directed, 
Where people leaſt of all ſuſpeRed 

And Selim, not fo ſtrong as tall, 
Beneath his graſp appear'd to fall. 

But Innocence (as people ſay) 

Stood by, and ſav'd him in the fray. 

By her aſſiſted, and one Truth, 

A buſy, prating, forward youth, 

He rally*d all his ſtrength anew, 

And at the foe a Letter threwT + 

His weakeſt part the weapon found, : 


And brought him ſenſeleſs to the ground. 


Hence Oppoſition fled the field, 
And Ignorance with her ſeven-told ſhield ; 
And well they might, for (things weigh'd fully) 
The pris'ner with his Whore and Bully, 
Muſt prove for every ſos too hard, 
Who never fought with ſuch a guard. 
But Truth and Innocence, he faid, 
Would ſtand him here in little ſtead 


* Author of the Letters to the Whigs. 
+ Probably, A Congratulatory Letter to Selim 
on the Letters to the Whigs.“ $vo. 1748. 
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For they had evidence on oath, 
That would appear too hard for both. 

Of witneſſes a fearful train 
Came next, th' indictments to ſuſtain ;. 
Detraction, Hatred, and Diſtruſt, 
And Party, of all foes the worſt, 
Malice, Revenge, and Unbelief, | 
And Diſappointment worn with grief, 
Diſhonour foul, unaw*d by ſhame, 
And every fiend that Vice can name. 
All theſe in ample form depos'd, 
Each fact the triple charge diſclos'd, 
With taunts and gibes of bitter ſort, 
And aſking vengeance from the court. 

The pris'ner ſaid in his defence, 
That he indeed had ſmall pretence 
To ſoften facts ſo deeply ſworn, 
But would for his offences mourn ; 
Yet more he hop'd than bare repentance 
Might ſtill be urg*d to ward the ſentence, 
That he had held a place ſome years, 
He own'd with penitence and tears, 
But took it not from motives baſe, 
Ttr indictment there miſtook the caſe ; 3 
And though he had betray'd his truſt. 
In being to his country juſt, 
Neglecting Faction and her friends, 
He did it not for wicked ends, 
But that complaints and feuds might ccaſe, 
And jarring parties mix in peace. 

That what he wrote to Gilbert Weſt, 
Bore hard againſt him, he confeſs'd ; 
Yet there they wrong' d him; for the fact is, 
He reaſon'd for Belief, not Practice; . 
And People might believe, he thought, 
Though Practice might be deemed a fault. 
He either dreamt it, or was told, 
Religion was rever'd of old, 
That it gave breeding no offence, 
And was no foc to wit and ſenſe ; 
But whether this was truth, or whim, 
He would not ſay ; the doubt with him 
(And no great harm he hop'd) was, how 
Th' enlighten'd world would take it now; 
If they admitted it, *twas well; 
If not, he never talk'd of hell; 
Nor even hop'd to change men's meaſures, 
Or frighten ladies from their pleaſures. 
One accuſation, he confeſs' d, 
Had touch'd bim more than all the reſt 3 
Three Patriot-Letters, high in fame, 
By him o'erthrown, and brought to ſhame, 
And though it was a rule in vogue, 
If one man call'd another rogue, 


The party injur'd might reply, 


And on his foe retort the lie 
Yet what accru'd from all his labour, 
But foul diſhonour to his neighbour ? 
And he's a moſt unchriftian elf, 
Who others damns to ſave himſelf. 
Beſides, as all men knew, he ſaid, 
Thoſe Letters only rail'd for bread 
And hunger was a known excuſę 


For proſtitution and abuſe : 


A guinea, properly apply'd, 
Had made the Writer change his ſide ; 
He wiſn'd he had not cut and carv'd him, 


And own'd, he ſhould have bought, not itarv'd him. 


| 


The court, he ſaid, knew all the rel; 
And muſt proceed as they thought beſt; 
Only he hop'd fuch reſignation | 
Would plead ſome little mitigation 3 
And if his character was clear 
From other faults (and friends were near, 
Who would, when call'd upon, atteſt it) 
He did in humbleſt form requeſt it, 

To be from puniſhment exempt, 
And only ſuffer their contempt. 

The pris'ner's friends their claim preferr'd, 
In turn demanding to be heard, 

Integrity and Honour ſwore, 
Benevolence, and twenty more, 

That he was always of their party, 

And that they knew him firm and hearty. 
Religion, ſober dame, attended, 

And, as ſhe could, his cauſe befriended. ' 
She ſaid, twas fince he came from college, 
She knew him introduc'd by Knowledge; 
The man was modeſt and ſincere, 

Nor farther could ſhe interfere. 

The muſes begg'd to interpoſe 

But Envy with loud hiſſings roſe, 

And call'd them women of ill fame, 

Liars, and proſtitutes to ſhame z 

And faid, to all the world *twas known, 
Selim had had them every one. 

The pris ner bluſh?d, the Muſes frown'd, 
When filence was proclaim'd-around, 

And Faction riſing with the reſt, 

In form the pris*ner thus addreſs'd. 

You, Selim, thrice have been indicted ; 

Firſt, that by wicked pride excited, 

And bent your country to diſgrace, 

You have receiv'd, and held a Place ; 
Next, Infidelity to wound, 

You' ve dar'd, with arguments profound, 

o drive Freethinking to a ſtand, 

And with Religion vex the land: 
And laſtly in contempt of right, 


| With horrid and unnat'ral ſpite, 


You have an Author's fame o'erthrown 
Thereby to build and fence your own. 
Theſe crimes ſucceſſive, on your trial, 
Have met with proofs beyond denial ; 
To which yourſelf, with ſhame, conceded 
And but in mitigation pleaded. 
Yet that the Juſtice of the court 
May ſuffer not in men's report, 
Judgment a moment I ſuſpend, 
To reaſon as from friend to friend. 
And firſt, that You, of all mankind, 


With Kings and Courts ſhould ſtain your mind! 
| You! who were Oppoſition's lord! 


Her nerves, her ſinews, and her ſword ! 
That You at laſt, for ſervile ends, 
Should wound the bowels of her friends ! 
Is aggravation of offence, 

That leaves for mercy no pretence. 

Yet more For You to urge your hate, 
And hack the Church, to aid the State 
For You to publiſh ſuch a Letter ! 

You ! who have known Religion better ! 
For You, I ſay, to introduce 

The fraud again there's no excuſe. 
And laſt of all, to crown your ſhame, 
Was it tor You to load with blame 
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MOORE'S 


The writings of a Patriot-Vouth, 
And ſummon Innocence and Truth 
To prop your cauſe ? Was this for You ? 
But Juſtice does your crimes purſue | 
And ſentence now alone remains, 
Which thus, by Me, the court ordains : 
« That you return from whence you came, 
«© There to be ſtript of all your fame 
«« By vulgar hands; That once a week 
« Old-England pinch you till you ſqueak 3 
« That ribbald Pamphlets do purſue you, 
4 And lies and murmurs, to undo you. 
c With every foe that Worth procures, 
4 And only Virtue's friends be Yours." 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
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POEMS. 


VII. 
as prudent though to drop his Baye 
« And (entre nous) the Laureat ſays, | 

« He hopes he'll give up Richard. 
c But then it tickles me to ſee, 
« in Haſtings, ſuch a ſhrimp as he 

« Attempt to raviſh Pritchard. 


. "WIL 

© The fellow pleaſed me well enough 
In —— what d*ye call it? Hoadley's ſtuff] 

There's ſomething there like nature: 
4 Juſt ſo, in life, he runs about, 
c Plays at bo-peep, now in, now out, 

«« But hurts no mortal creature. 

. 

« And then there's Belmont, to be ſure 
« ho! my gentle Neddy Moore 

© How does my good lord- mayor? 
And have you left Cheapſide, my dear! 
And will you write again next year, 

« To ſhew your fav'rite player? 


=” SD 


£6 When I ſaid I would die a batchelor, I did not þ 


« think I ſhould live till I were married. 
Much Apo ABOUT NoTHING. 


I. 
O, no; the left-hand box, in blue; 
'N There ! don't you ſee her?“ See her! Who??? 

Nay, hang me if I tell. 
There's Garrick in the muſic-box ! 
Watch but his eyes; ſee there O pox ?*? 

% Your ſervant, Ma'moiſelle!“ 

; II. 

But tell me, David, is it true? 
Lord help us! what will ſome folks do? 
l How will they curſe this ſtranger ! 
What! fairly taken in for life ! 
A ſober, ſerious, wedded wife! 

O fie upon you, Ranger! 

III. 

The clergy too have join'd the chat; 
A papiſt Has he thought of that? 

<< Or means he to convert her?! 
Troth, boy, unleſs your zeal be ſtout, 
The nymph may turn Your faith about, 

By arguments experter. 


IV. 
The ladies, pale and out of breath, 
Wild as the witches in Macbeth, 
Aſk if the. deed be done! 
O, David! liſten to my lay 
JU propheſy the things they'll ſay ; 
For tongues, you know, will run. 


* And pray, what other news d' ye hear? 
„% Marry*'d !--But don't you think, my dear, 

« He's growing out of faſhion ? 
People may fancy what they will, 
But Quin's the only actor ſtill, 

© To touch the tender paſſion. 

| VI. 

*© Nay, madam, did you mind, laſt night, 
« His Archer? Not a line on't right! 

© thought I heard ſome hiſſes. 
% Good God! if Billy Mills, thought I, 
Or Billy Havard would but try, 

$6 They'd beat him all to pieces. 


«© But Merope, we own, is fine, 
© Eumenes charms in every line; 
«© How prettily he vapours ! 
6 So gay his dreſs, ſo young his look, 
© One would have ſworn *twas Mr. Cook, 
« Or Mathews, cutting capers." 
XI. 
Thus, David, will the ladies flout, 
And councils hold at every rout, 
To alter all your plays; 
Yates ſhall be Benedict next year, 
Macklin be Richard, Taſwell Lear, 
And Kitty Clive be Bayes. 
XII. 
Two parts they readily allow 
Are yours; but not one more, they vow; 
And thus they cloſe their ſpite: 
You will be Sir John Brute, they ſay, 
A very Sir John Brute all day, 
And Fribble all the night. 


XIII. 
But tell me, fair ones, is it ſo? 
« You all did love him once *, we know; 
What then provokes your gall ? 
Forbear to rail I'll tell you why; 
Quarrels may come, or madam die, 
And then there's hope for all. 
XIV. 
And now a word or two remains, 
Sweet Davy, and I cloſe my ſtrains: 
Think well ere you engage; 
Vapours and ague-fits may come, 


| And matrimonial claims at home, 


Un-nerve you for the ſtage. 
XV. 

But if you find your ſpirits right, 

Your mind at eaſe, your body tight, 
Take her; you can't do better: 

A pox upon the tattling Town ! 

The fops that join to cry her dowa 
Would give their ears to get her. 


Julius Cæſar. 
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XVI. 
Then if her heart be good and kind, 
(And ſure that face beſpeaks a mind 
As ſoft as woman's can be) 
You'll grow as conſtant as a dove, 
And taſte the purer ſweets of love, 
Unviſited by Ranby. 


ENVY AND FORTUNE: 
ETA EL 
TO 


MRS. GARRIC K. 


As Envy to Fortune, Soft, ſoſt, Madam Flirt! 
Not ſo faſt with your wheel, you'll be down 
in the dirt! | 
& Well, and how does your David? Indeed, my dear 
creature, 
«© You've ſhewn him a wonderful deal of good-na- 


ture; 
46 His bags are ſo full, and ſuch praiſes his due, 
That the like was ne*er known—and all owing to 
you; 
«© But why won't you make him quite happy for life, 
«© And to all you have done add the gift of a wife! * 
Says Fortune, and ſmil'd, ©* Madam Envy, God 
ſave ye! 
c But why always ſneering at me and poor Davy? 
4 ] own that ſometimes, in contempt of all rules, 
4 J laviſh my favours on blockheads and fools ; 
<< But the caſe is quite different here, I aver it, 
. For David ne*er knew me, till brought me by 
Merit, 
And yet to convince you——nay, Madam, no hiſſes— 
66 Good-manners at leaſt—ſuch behaviour as this 
19 
(For mention but Merit, and Envy flies out 
With a hiſs and a yell that would filence a rout. 
But Fortune went on).“ To convince you, I ſay, 
„ That I honour your ſcheme, I'll about it to day; 
& The man ſhal! be marry*d, ſo pray now be eaſy, 
«© And Garrick tor once ſhall do ſomething to Rus 
e. 33 
So ſaying, ſhe rattled her wheel out of fight, 
While Envy walk'd after, and grinn'd with delight. 
It feems *twas a trick that ſhe long had been brewing, 
To marry poor David, and ſo be his ruin: | 
For Slander had told her the creature lov'd pelf, 
And car*d not a fig for a ſoul but himſelf; 
From thence ſhe was ſure, had the Devil a daughter, 
He*d ſnap at the girl, ſo *twas Fortune that brought 
her: 
And then ſhould her temper be ſullen or haughty, 
Her fleſh too be frail, and incline to be naughty, 
*Twould fret the poor fellow ſo Þ out of his reaſon, 
That Barry and Quin would ſet faſhions next ſeaſon. 
But Fortune, who ſaw what the Fury deſign'd, 
Reſolv'd to get David a wife to his mind: 
Yet afraid of herſelf in a matter ſo nice, 
She viſited Prudence, and begg*d her advice. 
The nymph ſhook her head when the buſineſs ſhe 
knew, | 
And ſaid that her female acquaintance were few; 
That excepting Miſs R * * *—=O, yes, there was one, 
A friend of that lady's, ſhe viſited none 
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But the firſt was too great, and the laſt was too good, 
And as for the reſt, ſhe might get whom ſhe cou'd. 
Away hurried Fortune, perplex'd and half mad, 

But her promiſe was paſs d, and a wife muſt be had: 

She travers'd the town from one corner to t'other, 

Now knocking at one door, and then at another. 

The girls curtſy*d low as ſhe look'd in their faces, 

And bridled and primm'd with abundance of graces ; 

But this was coquettiſh, and that was a prude, 

One ſtupid and dull, t'other noiſy and rude ; 

A third was afſected, quite careleſs a fourth, 

With prate without meaning, and pride "without 
worth; 

A fifth, and a ſixth, and a ſeventh were ſuch 

As either knew nothing or ſomething too much 

In ſhort as they paſs'd, the to all had objections; 

The gay wanted thought, the good-humour'd affec- 
tions, 

The prudent were ugly, the ſenſible dirty, 

And all of them flirts, from fifteen up to thirty. 

When Fortune faw this ſhe began to look filly, 

Yet ſtill ſhe went on till ſhe reach*d Piccadilly ; 

But vex'd and fatigu*d, and the night growing late, 

She reſted her wheel within Burlington gate. 

My lady roſe up, as ſhe faw her come in, 

© O ho, madam Genius! pray where have you 

been ?*? | 

(For her ladyſhip thought, from ſo ſerious an air, 

*Twas Genius come home, for it ſeems ſhe liv'd 
there.) 

But Fortune, not minding her ladyſhip's blunder, 

And wiping her forehead, cry'd, 4 Well may you 
wonder 

To ſee me thus flurry*d ;**—then told her the caſe, 

And ſighed till her ladyſhip laugh'd in her face. 

Mighty civil indeed!“ “. Come, a truce, ſays 
my lady, 

« A truce with complaints, and perhaps I may 
aid ye. 

6 I'll ſhew you a girl that Here, Martin! go 
tell 


Rut ſhe's gone to undreſs; by- and- by is as well 


4. I'll ſhew you a fight that you'll fancy uncommon, 
«« Wit, beauty, and goodneſs, all met in a woman; 
6 A heart to no folly or miſchief inclin'd 15 
6A body all grace, and all ſweetneſs a mind.” 
« O, pray let me ſee her, ſays Fortune, and 
| ſmil'd, 
«© Do but give her to me, and Pl make her my 
child 
© But who, my dear, who? — for you have not told 
et“ 
Who indeed, ſays my lady, if not Violette ? 
The words were ſcarce ſpoke when ſhe enter'd the 
room; 
A bluſh at the ſtranger ſtill heighten'd her bloom; 
So humble her looks were, ſo mild was her air, 
That Fortune, aſtoniſn'd, ſat mute in her chair. 
My lady roſe up, and with countenance bland, 
4 'This is Fortune, my dear, and preſented her 
hand : 
The goddeſs embrac'd her, and call'd her her own, 


And, compliments over, her errand made known. 


But how the ſweet girl colour'd, flutter'd, and 
trembled, 
How oft ſhe ſaid no, and how ill ſhe difſembled ; 
O- how little David rejoic'd at the news, 


| And ſwore, from all others, twas her he would chuſe; 
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What methods he try'd, and what arts to prevail; 

All theſe, were they told, would but burden my 
tale ; 

In ſhort, all affairs were ſo happily carry'd, 

That hardly fix weeks paſs d away till they marry*d. 

But Envy grew ſick when the ſtory ſhe heard, . 

Violette was the girl that of all ſhe moſt fear'd ; 

She knew her good - humour, her beauty and ſweet - 
neſs | 

Her eaſe and compliance, her taſte and her neatneſs 3 

From theſe ſhe was ſure that her man could not 
roam 

And muſt riſe on the ſtage, from contentment at 
home : 

So on ſhe went hiſſing, and inwardly curs'd her, 

And Garrick next ſeaſon will certainly burſt her. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 
HENRY PELHAM, 
THE 
HUMBLE PETITION 

OF THE 
WORSHIPFUL 
| or 

POETS AND NEWS-WRITERS. 


COMPANY 


SHEW ETH 7 
HAT your Honour's petitioners (dealers in 
rhymes, 


And writers of ſcandal, for mending the times) 
By loſſes in buſineſs, and England*s well-doing, 
Are ſunk in their credit, and verging on ruin. 
'That theſe their misfortunes, they humbly con- 
CEelVE, 
Ariſe not from dulneſs, as ſome folks believe, 
But from rubs in their way which your Honour has 
laid, 
And want of materials to carry on trade. 
That they always had form'd high conceits of 
their uſe, 
And meant their laſt breath ſhould go out in abuſe 
But now (and they ſpeak it with ſorrow and tears) 
Since your Honour has ſat at the helm of affairs, 
No party will join them, no faction invite | 
To heed what they ſay, or to read what they write z 
Sedition, and Tumult, and Diſcord are fled, 
And Slander ſcarce ventures to lift up her head 
In ſhort, public buſineſs is ſo carry*d on, 
That their country is fav*d, and the patriots undone. 
To perplex them till more, and ſure famine to 
bring, 
{Now ſatire has loſt both its truth and its ſting) 
It, in ſpite of their natures, they bungle at praiſe, 
Your honour regards not, and nobody pays. 
YOUR petitioners therefore muſt humbly intreat 
(As the _ will allow, and your Honour thinks 
meet 
That par be chang*d, and ſome cauſe of com- 
plaint 
Be immediately furniſh'd, to end their reſtraint ; 
Their credit thereby, and their trade to retrieve, 
That again they may rail, and the nation believe. 
Or elſe (if your wiſdom ſhall deem it all one) 
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That your Honour would pleaſe, at this dangerous 


criſis, 
To take to your boſom a few private vices, 
By which your petitioners haply might thrive, 
And keep both themſelves and Contention alive. 
In compaſſion, good Sir, give them ſomething to 
ſay, | 
And your Honour's petitioners ever ſhall pray. 


THE 
T Bb 15A 
oF 
SARAH , ALIAS SLIM SAL, 
FOR 


PRIVATELY STEALING. 


HE pris'ner was at large indicted, 
For that by thirſt of gain excited, 
One day in July laſt, at tea, 
And in the houſe of Mrs. P. 
From the left breaſt of E. M. gent. 
With baſe felonious intent, 
Did then and there a heart with ſtrings, 
Reſt, quiet, peace, and other things, 
Steal, rob and plunder ; and all them 
The chattels of the ſaid E. M. 
The proſecutor ſwore, laft May 
(The month he knew, but not the day) 
He left his friends in town, and went 
Upon a viſit down in Kent : | 
That ſtaying there a month or two, 
He ſpent his time as others do, 
In riding, walking, fiſhing, ſwimming z 
But being much inclin'd to women, 
And young and wild, and no great reaſoner, 
He got acquainted with the priſoner. 
He own'd, twas rumour*d in thoſe parts 
That ſhe ad a trick of ſtealing hearts, 
And from fifteen to twenty-two, 
Had made the devil and all to do: | I 
But Mr. W. the vicar, 
(And no man brews you better liquor) 
Spoke of her thefts as tricks of youth, 
The frolicks of a girl forſooth: 
Things' now were on another ſcore, 
He ſaid; for ſhe was twenty-four. 
However, to make matters ſhort, 
And not to treſpaſs on the court, 
The lady was diſcover*d ſoon, 
And thus it was. One afternoon, 
The ninth of July laſt, or near it, 
(As to the day, he could not ſwear it) 
In company at Mrs. P.“s, 
Where folks ſay any thing they pleaſe ; 
Dean L. and lady Mary by, 
And Fanny waiting on Miſs Y. 
(He own'd he was inclined to think 
Both were a little in their drink) 
The pris*ner aſx'd, and call'd him couſin, 
How many kiſſes made a dozen? 
That being, as he own'd, in liquor, 
The queſtion made his blood run quicker, 
And, ſenſe and reaſon in eclipſe, 
He yow'd he'd ſcore them on her lips. 


Now the Parliament's rifing, and buſineſs is done, 
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That riſing up to keep his word, 

He got as far as kiſs the third, 

And would have counted t' other nine; 

And ſo all preſent did opine, 

But that he felt a ſudden dizzineſs, 

That quite undid him for the buſineſs : 

His ſpeech, he ſaid, began to falter, 

His eyes to ſtare, his mouth to water, 

His breaſt to thump without ceſſation, 

And all within one conflagration, 

Bleſs me! ſays Fanny, what's the matter? 

And lady Mary look*d hard at her, 

And ſtamp'd, and wiſh'd the pris'ner further, 

And cry*d out, Part them; or there's murther ! 

That ſtill he held the pris' ner faſt, 

And would have ſtood it to the laſt 3 

But ſtruggling to go through the reſts 

He felt a pain acroſs his breaſt, 

A fort of ſudden twinge, he ſaid, 

That ſeem'd almoſt to ſtrike him dead, 

And after that ſuch cruel ſmarting, 

He thought the ſoul and body parting. 

That then he let the pris*ner go, 

And ſtagger*d off a ſtep or ſo; 

And thinking that his heart was ill, 

He begg'd of Miſs Y.'s maid to feel: - 

That Fanny ſtept before the reſt, 

And laid her hand upon his breait 

But, mercy on us ! what a ſtare 

The creature gave! No heart was there 

Souſe went her fingers in the hole, 

Whence heart, and ſtrings, and all were ſtale; 

That Fanny turn'd, and told the priſoner, 

She was a thief, and fo ſhe'd chriſten her; 

And that it was a burning ſhame, 

And brought the houſe an evil name; 

And if ſhe did not put the heart in, 

The man would pine and die for certain. 

The pris*ner then was in her airs, 

And bid her mind her own affairs; | 

And told his reverence, and the reſt of 'em, 

+ She was as honeſt as the beſt of em. 

That lady Mary and dean L. 

Roſe up and ſaid, Twas mighty well, 

But that, in general terms they faid it, 

A heart was gone, and ſome one had it : 

Words would not do, for ſearch they muſt, 

And ſearch they would, and her the firſt. 

That then the pris ner dropp*d her anger, 

And ſaid, ſhe hop'd they would not hang her; 

That all ſhe did was meant in jeſt, 

And there the heart was, and the reſt. 

That then the dean cry*d out, O fie! 

And ſent in haſte for juſtice I. 

Who, though he knew her friends and pity'd her, 

Cali'd her hard names, and ſo committed her. 
The parties preſent ſwore the ſame z 

And Fanny ſaid, the pris'ner's name 

Had frighten'd all the country round; 

And glad ſhe was the bill was found. 

She knew a man, who knew another, 

Who knew the very party's brother; 

Who loſt his heart by mere ſurprize, 

One morning looking at her eyes 

And others had been known to ſqueak, 

Who only chanc'd to hear her ſpeak : 

For ſhe had words of ſuch a ſort, 

That though ſhe knew no reaſon for't, 
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Would make a man of ſent run mad; 
And rifle him of all he had; 
And that ſhe'd rob the whole community, 
If ever ſhe had opportunity: 

The pris'ner now firſt filence broke, 
And curtfy*d round her as ſhe ſpoke. 
She own'd, ſhe ſaid, it much incens'd her, 
To hear ſuch matters ſworn againſt her, 
But that ſhe hop'd to keep her temper; 
And prove herſelf ©* eadem ſemper.*”* 
That what the proſecutor fwore 
Was ſome part true, and ſome part more: 
She own'd ſhe had been often ſeen with him, 
And laugh'd and chatted on the green with him 
The fellow ſeem'd to have humanity, — 
And told her tales that ſooth'd her vanity, 
Pretending that he lov'd her vaſtly, 
And that all women elſe look*d ghaſtly. 
But then ſhe hop'd the court would think 
She never was inclin'd to drink; 
Or ſuffer hands like his to daub her, or 
Encourage men to kifs and ſlobber her ; 
She'd have folks know ſhe did not love it, 
Or if ſhe did, ſhe was above it. 


But this, ſhe ſaid, was ſworn of courſe, 


To prove her giddy, and then worſe; 

As ſhe whoſe conduct was thought “ laevis; 
Might very well be reckon'd thieviſh. 

She hop'd, ſhe ſaid, the court's diſcerning | 
Would pay ſome honour ta her learning, 

For every day from four to paſt fix, _ 

She went up-ſtairs, and read the claſſics. 
Thus having clear'd herſelf of levity; 

The reſt, ſhe ſaid, would come with brevity. 
And firſt it injur*d not her honour 

To own the heart was found upon her; 

For ſhe could prove, and did aver, 

Thi paltry thing belong'd to her: 

The fa& was thus. This prince of knaves 
Was once the humbleſt of her ſlaves, 

And often had confeſs'd the dart 

Her eyes had lodg'd within his heart: 

That the, as twas het conſtant faſhion, 
Made great diverſion of his paſſion ; 

Which ſet his blood in fuch a ferment, 

As ſeem'd to threaten his interment : 

That then ſhe was afraid of lofing him, 
And ſo deſiſted from abufing him; 


And often came and felt his pulſe, 
And bid him write to docter Hulſe. 


The proſecutor thank'd her kindly, 

And ſigh'd, and faid ſhe look'd divinely; 
But told her that his heart was burſting, 

And doors he had little truſt in; 

He therefore begg'd her to accept it, 
And hop'd *twould mend if once ſhe kept its 
That having no averſion to it, 

She ſaid, with all her ſoul, ſne'd do it; 

But then ſhe begg'd him to remember, 

If he ſhould need jt in December, 

(For winter months Would make folks ſhiver 
Who wanted either heart or liver) 

It never could return; and added, 

"Twas her's for life, if once ſhe had it. 

The proſecutor ſaid, Amen, 

And that he wiſh'd it not again | 

And took it from his breaſt and gave her, 
And bow'd, and thank'd her for the favour 5 
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But begg'd the thing might not be ſpoke of, 
As heartleſs men were made a joke of. 
That next day, whiſp'ring him al oit it, 
And aſking how he felt without it, 
He ſigh*d, and cry*d, Alack! alack ! 
And begg'd, and pray*d to have it back; 
Or that ſhe*d give him her's inſtead ont: 
But ſhe conceiv*d there was no need on't; 
And ſaid, and bid him make no pother, 
He ſhould have neither one noi t'other. 
That then he rav'd and ſtorm'd like fury, 
And ſaid, that one was his de jure, 
And rather than he'd leave purſuing her, 
He'd ſwear a robbery, and ruin her. 
That this was truth ſhe did aver, 
Whatever hap betided Her 
Only tha* Mrs. P. the ſaid, 
Miſs Y. and her deluded maid, 
And lady Mary, and his reverence, _ . 
Were folks to whom ſhe paid ſome deference ; 
And that ſhe verily believ*'d 
They were not perjur'd, but deceiv'd. 
Then doctor D. begg'd leave to ſpeak, 
And ſigh'd as if his heart would break. 
He ſaid, that he was madam's ſurgeon, 
Or rather, as in Greek, chirurgeon, 
From “ cheir, manus, ergon, opus“ 
(As ſcope is from the Latin ** ſcopus“ ). 
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Pretending facts were not fo clear, 


As if on weighty points to comment; 


They gave a verdi& in her favour. 
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That he, he ſaid, had known the priſoner 
From the firſt ſun that ever riſe on her ; 
And griev'd he was to fee her there; 
But took upon himſelf to ſwear, 
There was not to be found in nature 
A. ſweeter or a better creature; 
And if the king (God bleſs him) knew her, 
He*d leave St. James's to get to her: | 
But then as to the fact in queſtion, 
He knew no more on't than Hephæſtion; 
It might be falſe, and might be true ; 
And this, he ſaid, was all he knew. 

The judge proceeded to the charge, 
And gave the evidence at large, 
But often caſt a ſheep's eye at her, 
And ſtrove to mitigate the matter, 


And mercy ought to interfere, | 
The jury then withdrew a moment, 


And right or wrong, reſolv'd to ſave her, 


But why or wherefore things were ſo, 
It matters not for us to know : 
The culprit, by eſcape grown bold, 
Pilters alike from young and old, 
The country all around her teazes, 


And robs or murders whom the pleaſes. 


— 


FABLES FOR THE LADIES. 


1 
ur EAGLE, anv TAE ASSEMBLY or BIRDS. 


T 0 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE | 
PRINCESS OG W:A LB &: 


HE moral lay, to beauty due, 

I write, Fair Excellence, to you; 
Well pleas'd to hope my vacant hours 
Have been employ'd to ſweeten yours. 
Truth under fiction I impart, 

To weed out folly from the heart ; 
| And ſhew the paths, that lead aſtray 
The wand'ring nymph from wiſdom's way. 
I flatter none. The great and good 
Are by their actions underſtood ; 
Vour monument if actions raiſe, 
Shall I deface by idle praiſe ? 
I echo not the voice of fame, 
That dwells delighted on your name; 
Her friendly tale, however true, 
Were flatt'ry, if I told it you. 
The proud, the envious, and the vain, 


The jilt, the prude, demand my ſtrain 
vol. vi. n 


Jove grants their ſuit. 


To theſe, deteſting praiſe, I write, 

And vent, in charity, my ſpite. 

With friendly hand 1 hold the glaſs 

To all, promifcuous as they pals 3 

Should folly there her likeneſs view, 

I tret not tnat the mirror's true; 

If the fantaſtic form offend, 

I made it not, but would amend. 
Virtue, in every clime and age, 

Spurns at the folly-ſoothing page, 

While fatire, that offends the ear 

Of vice and paſſion, pleaſes her. 
Premiſing this, your anger ſpare, 


| And claim the fable you who dare. 


THE birds in place, by factions preſs'd, 
To 2 their pray*rs addreis d; 
By ſpecious lies the ſtate Was vex'd, 
Their counſels libellers perplex'd ; 
They begg'd (to ſtop ſeditious tongues) 
A gracious hearing of their wrongs. 
The Eagle ſate, 
Decider of the grand debate. 

The Pye, to truſt and pow'r preferr'd, 
Demands permiſſion to be heard. 


Sys he, Prolixity of phraſe = 
You know I 3 libel ſays, 
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Some birds there are, who, prone to noiſe, 
« Are hir'd to filence wiſdom's voice, | 
«& And ſxill'd to chatter out the hour, 

« Riſe by their emptineſs to pow'r.”? 

That this is aim'd direct at me, 

No doubt, you'll readily agree; 

Yet well this ſage aſſembly knows, 

By parts to government I roſe 

My prudent counſels prop the ſtate z 
Magpies were never known to prate. 

The Kite roſe up.. His honeſt heart 

In virtue's ſuff rings tore a part. 

That there were birds of prey he knew ; 

So far the libeller ſaid true; 

«< Voracious, told, to rapine prone, 

*© Who knew no int”reſt but their own ; 

«© Who hov'ring o'er the farmer's yard, 

«© Nor pigeon, chick, nor duckling ſpar'd.”* 
This might be true, but if apply*d 

To him, in troth, the ſland' rer ly'd. 

Since ign'rance then might be miſled, 

Such things, he thought, were beſt unſaid. 

The Crow was vex'd. As yeſter-morn 
He flew acroſs the new-ſown corn, 

A ſcreaming boy was ſet for pay, 

He knew to drive the crows away 
Scandal had found out him in turn, 

And buzz'd abroad, that crows love corn. 

The Owl aroſe, with ſolemn face, 

And thus harangu*d upon the caſe. 

That magpies prate, it may be true, 

A kite may be voracious too, 

Crows ſometimes deal in new-ſown peaſe ; 
He libels not, who ſtrikes at theſe ; 

The flander's here! But there are birds, 
«© Whoſe wiſdom lies in looks, not words; 
«« Blund”rers, who level in the dark, 

«© And always ſhoot beſide the mark.“ 
He names not me; but theſe are hints, 
Which manifeſt at whom he ſquints; 

I were indeed that blund'ring fowl, 

To queſtion if he meant an owl. 

Ye wretches, hence! the Eagle cries, 
*Tis confcience, conſcience that applies; 
The virtuous mind takes no alarm, 
Secur'd by innocence from harm; 

While guilt, and his affociate fear, 
Are ſtartled at the paſſing air. 


TE PANTHER, Txz HORSE, AN D oTHER 
BEASTS. 


HE man, who ſeeks to win the fair, 
(So. cuſtom ſays) muſt truth forbear 3 

Muſt ſa vn and fatter, cringe and lie, 
And raiſe the goddeſs to the ſky. 
For truth is hateful to. her car, 
A rudeneſs, which ſhe cannot. bear. 
A rudeneſs ? Yes. I fpeak my thoughts ; 
For truth upbraids her with her faults. 

How wretched, Cloe, then am I, 
Who love you, and yet cannot lie ! 
And ſtill to make you lefs my friend, 
I ſtrive your errors to amend ! 
But ſhall the ſenſeleſs fop impart 
The ſofteſt paſſion to your heart, 
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1} Theſe are the charms, which ne*er decay 
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While he, who tells you honeſt truth, 
And points t happineſs your youth, 


' Determines, by his care, his lot, 


And lives neglected, and forgot? 
Truſt me, my dear, with greater cafe 


| Your taſte for flatt'ry I could pleaſe, 


And fimilies in each dull line, 

Like glow-worms in the dark, ſhould ſhine, 
What if I fay your lips difctoſe 

The freſhneſs of the op*ning roſe ? 

Or that your cheeks are beds of flow'rs, 


| Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs ? 


Yet certain as theſe flow'rs ſhall fade, 

Time every beauty will invade. 

The butterfly, of various hue, 

More than the flow*r reſembles you; 

Fair, flutt' ring, fickle, buſy thing, 

To pleaſure ever on the wing, 

Gayly coquetting for an hour, | 

To die, and ne*er be thought of more. 

; Would you the bloom of youth ſhould laſt ? 

*Tis virtue that muſt bind it faft ; 

An eaſy carriage, wholly free 

From ſour referve, or levity ; 

Good-natur*d mirth, an open heart, 

And looks unſkill'd in any art; 

Humility, enough to own 

The frailties,. which a friend makes kriown 5; 

And decent pride enough to know 

The worth, that virtue can beſtow. 

Though youth and beauty fade away " 

And time, which all things elfe removes, 

Still heightens virtue, and improves. 
You'll fromn, and aſk to what intent 

This blunt addreſs to you is ſent ? 

I'll ſpare the queſtion, and confeſs 

I'd praiſe you, if I lov'd you leſs ; 

But rail, be angry, or complain, 

I will be rude, while you are vain. 


BENEATH a lion's peacefulreign, 
When beaſts met friendly on the plain, 
A. Panther, of majeſtic port, 
(The vaineſt female of the court) 
With fpotted ſkin, and eyes of fire, 
Fill'd every boſom with defire, 
Whete- e' er ſhe mov'd, a ſervile crowd 
Of fawning creatures cring'd and bow'd ; 
Aſſemblies every week ſhe held, 
(Like modern belles) with coxcombs fill'd, 
Where noiſe, and nonſenſe, and grimace, 
And lies and ſcandal fill'd the place. 

Behold the gay, fantaſtic thing, 
Encircled by the ſpacious ring. 
Low-bowing, with important look, 
As firſt in rank, the Monkey fpoke. 
4 Gad take me, madam, but I ſwear, 
No angel ever look'd ſo fair: 
« Forgive my rudenefs, hut 1 vow, 
«© You were not quite divine till now; 
4 Thoſe limbs! that ſhape ! and then thoſe eyes! 
« O, cloſe them, or the gazer dies!“ | 

Nay, gentle Pug, for goodneſs huſh, 
I vow, and ſwear, you make me bluſh ; 
I ſhall be angry at this rate; 
"Tis ſo like flatt*ry, which I hate, 
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The Fox, in deeper cunning vers'd, 
The beauties of her mind rehiears'd, 

And talk'd of knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe, 
o which the fair have vaſt pretence ! | 
Yet well he knew them always vain 

Of what they ſtrive not to attain, 

And play'd ſo cunningly his part, 

That Pug was rival'd in his art. 

The Goat avow'd his am*rous flame; 
And burnt for what he durſt not name; 
Yet hop'd a meeting in the wood 
Might make his meaning underſtood. 

Half angry at the bold addreſs, 

She frown'd ; but yet ſhe muſt confeſs, 

Such beauties might inflam his blood, 

But till his phraſe was ſomewhat rude. . 

The Hog her neatneſs much admir'd ; 

The formal Aſs her ſwiftneſs fir'd ; 

While all to feed her folly ſtrove, 

And by their praiſes ſhar*d her love. 

The horſe, whoſe gen*rous heart diſdain'd 
Applauſe, by ſervile flattry gain*d, 

With graceful courage, filence broke, 

And thus with indignation ſpoke. 

When flatt'ring monkeys fawn, and prate, 
They juſtly raife contempt or hate 
For merit's turn'd to ridicule, 

Applauded by the grinning tool. 

The artful Fox your wit commends, 
To lure you to his ſelfiſh ends; 

From the vile flattꝰ rer turn away, 

For knaves make friendſhips to betray. 
Diſmiſs the train of fops, and fools, 

And learn to live by wiſdom's rules ; 
Such beauties might the lion warm, 
Did not your folly break the charm z 
For who would court that lovely ſhape, 
To be the rival of an ape? ; 

He ſaid ; and ſnorting in diſdain, 
Spurn'd at the crowd, and ſought the plain. 
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1 prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe 
The lily, and the bluſhing roſe, 
From public view her charms will ſcreen, 
| And rarely in the crowd be ſeen ; 
This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 
«© The faireſt fruits attract the flies. 


ONE night, a Glow-worm, proud and vain, 
Contemplating her glitt'ring train, 
Cry'd, Sure there never was in nature 
So elegant, ſo fine a creature. | 
All other inſects, that I ſee, 
The frugal ant, induſtrious bee, 
Or filk-worm, with conternpt I view; 
With all that low, mechanic crew, 
Who ſervilely their lives employ 
| In buſineſs, enemy to joy. 

Mean, vulgar herd! ye are my ſcorn, 
For grandeur only I was born, 
Or ſure am ſprung from race divine, 
And plac'd on earth, to live and thine. 
Thoſe lights that ſparkle ſo on high, 
Are but the glow- worms of the ſky, 
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And kings on earth their gems admire, 
Becauſe they imitate my fire. 
She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray, 
A Nightingale forbore his lay; 
He ſaw the ſhining morſel near, 
And flew, directed by the glare; 
A while he gaz'd with ſober look, 
And thus the trembling prey beſpoke. 
Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Know, tis thy beauty brings thy fate: 
Leſs dazzling, long thou mighit'ſt have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain : 
Pride, ſoon or late, degrafed mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns. 


FABLE IV. 
HYMEN AND DEATH. 
NTEEN, d'yelfay ? Nay then tis time 
Another year deftroys your prime. 
But ftay—The ſettlement ! That's made. 
Why then's my ſimple girl afraid? 
Yet told a moment, if you can, 


And heedfully the fable ſcan. 


THE ſhades were fled, the morning bluſh'd, 
The winds were in their caverns huſh'd, 
When Hymen, penfive and ſedate, 


| Held o'er the fields his muſing gait. 
Behind him, through the green-wood ſhade, 
| Death's meagre form the god ſurvey'd, 


Who quickly, with gigantic ſtride, 

Out-went his pace, and join'd his fide. 

The chat on various ſubjects ran, 

Till angry Hymen thus began. 
Relentleſs Death, whoſe iron ſway 

Mortals reluctant muſt obey, 

Still of thy pow*r ſhall I complain, 

And thy too partial hand arraign ? 

When Cupid brings a pair of hearts 

All over ſtuck with equal darts, 

Thy cruel ſhafts my hopes deride, 

And cut the knot, that Hymen ty'd, 

Shall not the bloody, and the bold, 

The miſer, hoarding up his gold, 

The harlot, reeking from the ſtew, 

Alone thy fell revenge purſue ? 

But muſt the gentle, and the kind, 


I Thy fury, undiſtinguith'd, find? 


The monarch calmly thus reply'd : 


| Weigh well the cauſe, and then decide, 
That friend of yours, you lately nam'd, 
| Cupid, alone is tu be blam'd ; 


Then let the charge be juſtly laid; 
That idle boy neglects his trade, 


And hardly once in twenty years, 
| A couple to your temple bears. 


The wretches, whom your office blends, . 
Silenus now, 6r Plutus ſends ; 
Hence care, and bitterneſs, and ſtrife 
Are common to the nuptial life. 

Believe me; more than all mankind, 
Your vot”ries my compaſſion find; 
Yet cruel am I calld, and baſe, 


Who ſeek the wretched to releaſe ; 


The captive from his bonds to free, 
Indiſſoluble but for me. 
C 2 
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Tis 1 entice him to * 5 
By me, your crowded aliturs ſmoke : 
or mortals boldly dare the nooſe, 
ecure taat Death will ſet them looſe. 


FABLE V. 
xx POET AY nwis PATRON. 


\ H, Czlia, is your ſpreading waiſt 
So iooſe, io negk gently Jac'd ? 

Wy maſt the wrapping bed-gown hide 

Your tnowy boſom's ſwelling pride 

How ill that drefs adorns your head, 

Diftain'd, and rumpled from the bed 

Thoſe clouds, that ſhade your blcoraing ow, 

A little water might d:ſplace, 

As nature every morn beſtows 

The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe. 

Thoſe treſſes, as the raven black, 

That wav d in ringlets don your back, 

Uncomb'd, and injur d by neglect, 

Deftroy the face, which once they deck d. 

Whence this forgetiuineſs of dreſs ? 
Pray, madam, are you marry'd? Yes. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 
No matter now how lootfe your drefs is; 
The end is won, your tortune's made, 
Your fiſter row may take the trade. 

Alas! what pity tis to find 
This fault in half the female kind 
From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 
And all that fours the wedded lite. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 

"Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart; 
Let neatneſs chen, and beauty ſtrive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

"Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conqueſt, than ſubdue ; 
Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 

Wat is there farther to be feen ?.. 
A newer face may raiſe the flame, 
But every woman is the fame. 

Then ſtudy chieffy to improve 
The charm, that fix d your huſhand's love. 
Weigh well his humour. Was it dreſs 
That gave your beauty power to bleſs ? 
Purſue it ſtill; be neater feen ; 

"Tis always frugal to be clean; 
So ſhall you keep alive defire, 
And time's f̃wiſt wing ſhall fan the fire. 


IN garret higa (as ftories ſuy) 
A Poet ſung his tanefi:l lay; 5 
8o ſoſt, fo ſmooth his verſe, you'd ſwear 
Apollo, and the muſes there, 
Throngh all the town his praiſes. rang, 
His ſonnets at tlie playiouſe ſang ; 
High waving o' er nis lab' ring head, 
The goddefs Want lier pinions ſpread, 
And veith poetic fury fir'd, 
What Phoebus faintly had inſpir⸗ d. 

A noble Youth, of taſte and wit, 
Approv'd tur ſprightly things he writ, 
And ſougtit him in his cabweh dome, 
Diſcharz*d nis rent, and brouglly him home. 

Be old him at the ſtately board, 

W no, hut the Port, and my Lord ! 
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And greedy —_ the gen rous wines 


His ſides were plurnp, his fk: was ſleek, 


And plenty wanton' d on his cheek ; 
Aſtoniſm'd at tne change ſo new, 
Away th' infpiring goddeſs flew. 
Now, dropt for politics, and news, 
Neglected lay the drooping muſe; 
Urrmindful whence his fortune came, 
He ſtifled the poctic flame; 
Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 


Lampoon, nor epigram was ready. 


With juft contempt his Patron ſaw, 


| {Reſolv'd his bounty to withdraw) 


And thus, with anger in his look, 
The late-repenting ſool beſpoke. 
Blind to the good that courts thee grown, 


| Whence has the ſun of favour ſhone ? 


Delighted with thy tuneful art, 

Eſteem was growing in my heart; 

But ily thou reject' it the charm, 

That gave it birth, and kept it warm. 
Untiunking fools alone deſpiſe 

The arts, that taught them firft to ride. 


FABLE VI. 
Txz WOLF, Txz SHEEP, AvD Txt LAMP, 


UTY demands, the parent's voice 
Should ſanctify the daughter's choice; 

| in that, is due obedience ſhown; 4 

To chuſe, belongs to her alone. 

May horror ſeize his midnight hour, 
Who builis upon a parent's pow'r, 
And claims, by purchaſe olle and baſe, 
The loathing maid for his embrace; 
Hence virtue fickens ; and the breaſt, 
Where peace had built her downy neſt, 
Becomes the troubled fear of care, 

And pines with anguiſh and deſpair. 


A WOLF, rapacions, rough and bold, 
| Whole nightly plunders thinn'd the fold, 
Contemplating his ill-ſpent life, ; 
And cloy*d with thefts, would alte a wiſe. 
His purpoſe known, the ſavage race, 
In num*rous crowds, attend the place; 
For why, a mighty Wolf he was, 
And held dominion in his jaws. 
Her fav* rite whelp each mother brought, 
And humbly His alliance ſought ; 
But cold by age, or elſe too nice, 
None found acceptance in his eyes. 

It happen'd, as at early dawn, 
He ſolitary croſs'd' the lawn, 
Stray'd from the fold, a ſyertive Lamb 
Skip'd wanton by her fleecy Dam; 
When Cupid, foe to man and beaſt, 
Diſcharg*d an arrow at his breaſt. 

The tim*rous breed the robber knew, 
And trembling o'er the meadow flew ; 
Their nimbleſt ſpeed the Wolf o'ertook, 
And courteous, thus the Dam beſpoke. 

Stay, faireſt, and ſuſpend your fear, 


| Trait me, no enemy is near; 
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Theſe jaws, in ſſaughter oft imbru'd, 
At length have krown enough of blood; 
And kinder bufinefs brings me row, 
Vanquiſh'd, at beauty's feet to bow. 
You have a daughter 8weet, forgive 
A Woli's addreſs—ln her I live 

Love from her eyes Ike lightnirig came, 
And ſet my marrow all on flarne ; 

Let your conſent confirm my choice, 

And rat.fy our nuptial jo. 

Me araple wealth, and pow'r attend, 
Wide o'er tne plains my reahms extend; 
What mudnight robber dare invade 
The fold, if I the guard am made 
At home the ſhepherd's car may ſleep, 
While I fecore his maſter's ſheep. 

Diſcourſe like this, attention claim d; 
Grandeur the mother's breaſt inflam'd; 
Now fearleis by his fide ſne walk'd, 

Of ſertlements, and jointures talk'd; 
Propos'd, and doubled her demands 
Of flow'ry fields, and turnip-lands. 
The Wolf agrees. Her boſom ſwells ; 
To Miſs her happy fate ſhe tells; 

And of the grand alliance van, 
Conterns her kindred of the plain. 

The loathing Lamb with horror hears, 
And wearies out her Dam with pray' rs; 
But all in vain 5 mamma beſt knew 
Whar inexperienc'd girls ſhould do; 

So, to the neighh' ring meadow carry d, 
A formal Atfs the couple marry*d. 

Torn from the tyrant-mother's fide, 
The trembler goes, a vietun-bride, 
Reluctant, meets the rude embrace, 

And vleats among the howling race. 

With horror oft her eyes behold 

Her murder'd kiridred of the fold; 

Fach day a fiſter-lamb is ſerv'd, 

And at the glutton's table carv'd; 

The craſhing bones he grinds for food, 
And lakes his thirſt with ſtreaming blood, 

Love, who the cruel mind deteſts, 
And lodges but in gentle breaſts, 

Was row no more. Enjoyment paſt, 
The ſavage hunger'd for the feaſt; 
But (as we find in human race, 

A maſk conceals the villain's face) 
juſtice muſt authorize the treat; 

Till then he long*d, hut durſt not eat. 

As forth he walk*d, in queſt of prey, 
The hunters met him on the way; | 


* 


Fear wings his flight; the marſh he ſought; - 


The ſnuffing dogs are ſet at fault. 

His ſtomach baulk*d, now hunger gnaws, 

Howling, he grinds his empty jaws ; 

Food muſt he had, and lamb is nigh; 

His ma invokes the fraudful lie. 

Is this (diſſembling rage, he cry*d) 

The gentle virtue of a bride? 

That, leagu'd with man's deſtroying race, 

She {ets her huſband for the chace ? 

By treach' ry prompts che noiſy hound 

To ſcent his footſteps on the ground ? 

Thou trait'reſs vile! for this thy blood 

Shall glut my rage, and dye the wood! 
So ſaying, on the Lamb he flies, 

Beneath his jaws the victim dies. 
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FABLE WI. 
Taz GOOSE, and TRE SWANS. 


HATE the face, however fair, 
That carries an affected air; 

The Hſping tone, the ſhape conſtram' d, 

The ſtudy d look, the paſſion feign'd, 

Are fopperies, which only tend 

To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 

With what ſuperior grace enchants 
The face, which Nature's pencil pairts ! 
Where eyes, unexercis' d m art, 

Glow with the meaning of the heart ! 
Where freedom, and good-hamour fit, 
And eaſy gaiety, and wit! 
Though perfect beauty be not there, 
The maſter lines, the friſt” d air, 

Wie catch from every look delight, 

And grow enamour*d at the fight: 

For beauty, though we all Approves 
Excites our wander more than love, 

| While the agreeable ſtrikes fore, 

And gives the wounds, we cannot cure. 

Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
| That forms you, in effect, leſs fair? 

If nature on your cheek beſftows 
A bloom, that emulates the roſe, 
Or from ſorne heay*nly image drew 
A form, Apelles never knew, 
| Your ill-juag'd aid will you impart, 
And ſpo'l by meretricious art? 
Or had you, nature's error, come 
| Abortive from the mother's womb, 
| Your forming care ſhe ſtill rejects, 
| Which only heightens her defects. 
| When ſach, of glitt' ring jewels proud, 
Still preſs the foremoſt in the crowd, 
At every public ſhow are ſeen, 
With look awry, and aukward mien, 
The gaudy dreſs attraQts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. 

Nature may under- do her part, 
But ſeldom wants the help of art; 
Truſt Her; ſhe is your ſureſt friend, 

Nor made your form for you to mend. 


A GOOSF, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſurilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud, and elevated creſt, 
Precedence claim'd above the reſt. 
Says ſhe, I laugh at human race, 
| Who ſay, geeſe hobble in their pace; 
| Look: here | the ſland'rous lie detect; 
Not haughty man is ſo erect. 
That peacock yonder ! lord, how vain 
The creature's of his gaudy train 
If both were ſtript, Pd pawn my word, 
A gooſe would be the finer bird. 
Nature, to hide her own defects, 
Her bungled work with fiery decks ; 
Were geeſe ſet off with half that ſhow, 
Would men admire the peacock ? No. 
| Thus vaunting, croſs the mead the talks, 
The cackling breed attend her walks ; 
The ſun ſhot doww his noon-tide heams, 
The Swans were ſporting in the ſtreams ; 
Their ſnowy ptumes, and ſtately pride 


| Provok'd her ſpleen, Why there, ſhe cry'd, 
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Again, whe arroganee we ſee 

Thoſe creatures! how they mimic me ! 
Shall every fowl the waters ſkim, 
Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim ? 
Humility they foon ſhall learn, 

And their own emptineſs difcern. 

So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings; 

Her boſom ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, 
And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. 
Contempt, and Mockery enſu'd, 

And burſts of lauehter ſhook the flood. 
A Swan, ſuperior to the reſt, 

Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreſs'd. 
Conceited thing, elate with pride! 
Thy affectation all deride ; 

Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 

And ſhew thee plainly, as thou art. 
Among thy equals of tne flock, 

Thou hadſt eſcap*d the public mock, 

And as thy parts to good conduce, 

| Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling gooſe. 
Learn hence, to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 
Know, ſoppery's the pride of fools; 

And ſtriving nature to conceal, 

You only her defects reveal. 


re VIII. 


HY LAWYER, AND JUSTICE. 


OVE! thou divineſt good below, 
Thy pure delights few mortals know ! 

Our rebel hearts thy ſway diſown, 
While tyrant luſt uſurps thy throne. 
The bounteous God of nature made 
The ſexes for each other's aid, 
Their mutual talents to employ, 
To leſſen ills, and heighten joy. 
To weaker woman he aſſign' d 
That ſoft' ning gentleneſs of mind, 
That can, by ſympathy, impart 
Its likeneſs to the rougheſt heart. 
Her eyes with magic pow'r endu'd, 
To fire the dull, and awe the rude. 
His roſy fingers on her face 
Shed laviſh every blooming grace, 
And ſtamp'd (perfection to diſplay) 
His mildeſt image on her clay. 
Man, active, reſolute, and bold, 
He faſhion'd in a different mould, 
With uſeful arts his mind inform'd, 
His breaſt with nobler paſſions warm'd ; 
He gave him knowledge, taſte and ſenſe, 
And courage, for the fair's defence. 
Her frame, reſiſtleſs to each wrong, 
Demands protection from the ſtrong ; 
'To man ſhe flies, when fear alarms, 
And claims the temple of his arms. 

By nature's author thus declar*d 
The woman's ſov'reign, and her guard, 
Shall man, by treach'rous wiles, invade 
The weakneſs, he was meant to aid ? 
While beauty, given to inſpire 
Protecting love, and ſoft deſire, 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart, 
And to its own breaſt points the dart, 
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Becomes the ſpoiler's baſe pretence 
To triumph over innocence ? 
The wolf, that tears the tim'rous ſheep, 
Was never ſct the fold to keep; 
Nor was the tyger, ox the pard 
Meant the benighted trav'ter's guard; 


ut man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 


Wears friendſhip's ſemblance, to betray 
His ſtrength againſt the weak employs, 
And where he ſhould prœct, deſtroys. 


PAST twelve o'clock, the watchman cry'd, 
His brief the ſtudious lawyer ply'd ; 
The all-prevailing fee lay nigh, 


The earneſt of to-morrow's lie. 
Sudden the fur.ous winds ariſe, 


The jarring caſement ſhatter*d flies; 
The doors admit a hollow ſound, 
And rattling from their hinges bound ; 


When Juſtice, in a blaze of light, 
| Reveal'd her radiant form to ſight. 


The wretch with thrilling horror ſhook, 
Looſe every joint, and pale his look ; 
Not having ſeen her in the courts, 


Or found her ment:on*d in Reports, 
| He aſk'd, with falt'ring tongue, her name, 
Her can there, and whence ſhe came ? 


Sternly the white-rob*d Shade reply'd, 


| (A crimſon glow her viſaze dy'd) 


Canſt thou be doubtful who I am? 

Is Juſtice grown ſo ſtrange a name ? 
Were not your courts for Juſtice rais'd ? ? 
"Twas there, of old, my altars blaz'd. 
My guardian thee did I ele, 


My ſacred temple to protect, 
That thou, and all thy venal tribe 
Should ſpurn the goddeſs for the bribe? 


Aloud the ruin'd client cries, 
Juſtice has neither ears, nor eyes; 
In foul alliance with the bar, 
Gainſt me the judge denounces war, 
And rarely iſſues his decree, 
But with intent to baffle me. 
She paus'd. Her breaſt with fury burn'd. 
The trembling Lawyer thus return'd. 
I own the charge is juſtly laid, 
And weak th* excuſe that can be made; 
Yet ſearch the ſpacious globe, and fee 
If all mankind are not like me. 
The gown-man, ſkilPd in Romiſh lies, 
By faith's falfe glaſs deludes our eyes; 
O' er conſcience rides without controul, 
And robs the man to fave his foul. 
The doctor, with important face, 


| By ſly defign, miſtakes the caſe ; 


Preſcribes, and ſpins out the diſeaſe, 
To trick the patient of his fees. 

The ſoldier, rough with many a ſcar, 
And red with ſlaughter, leads the war; 
If he a nation's truſt be 
The foe has offer*d double pay. 

When vice o'er all mankind prevails, 
And weighty int'reſt turns the ſcales, 


1] Muſt I be better than the reſt, 


And harbour Juſtice in my breaſt ? 
On one ſide only take the fee, 
Content with poverty and thee ? 
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Thou blind to ſenſe, and vile of mind, 
Th' exaſperated Shade rejoin*d, 
If virtue from the world is flown, 
Will others? frands excuſe tity own ? 
For ſickly ſouls the prieſt was made; TEEN 
Phyſicians, for the body's aid; | 
The ſoldier guarded liberty; 
Man woman, and the lawyer me. 
If all are faithleſs to their truſt, 
They leave not thee the leſs unjuſt. 
Henceforth your pleadings I diſclaim, 
And bar the ſanction of my name; 
Within your courts it ſhalt be read, 
That Juſtice from the law is fled. 
She ſpoke ; and hid in ſhades her face, 
Till HA DWIC ER ſooth'd her into grace. 


FABLE IX. 
1ER FARMER, Tad SPANIEL, Ax D Tus CAT. 


HY knits my dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now ? 

I ſaid, that Delia's fair, tis true, | 
But did I ſay ſhe equall*d you? 
Can't I another's face commend, 
Or to her virtues be a friend, 
But inſtantly your forehead lours, 

3 if her merit leſen'd yours ? 
From female envy never free, 
All muſt be blind, becauſe yau ſee. 

Survey the gardens, flelds, and bow'rs, 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flow'rs, 
Then tell me where the woodbine grows, 
That vies in ſweetneſs with the rofe 7 
Or where the lily's ſhowy white, _ 
That throws ſuch beauties on the fight > 
Yet folly is it to declare, | 
That theſe are neither ſweet, nor fair. 

The cryſtal ſhines with fainter rays, 
Before the di*mond's. brighter blaze; 
And fops will ſy, the di' mand dies, 
Before the luſtre of your eyes.: 

But I, who deal in truth, deny 
That neither ſhine when. you are by. 

When zephirs dr the blooms ſtray, 
And ſweets along the air convey, 

Sha'n't I the fragrant breeze inhale, 
Becauſe you breathe a ſweeter gale ? 

Sweet are the flow*rs, that/deck the field; 
Sweet is the ſmell the bloſſoms yield; 
Sweet is the ſummer gale that blows ; 

And ſweet, tho! ſweeter you, the roſe. 

Shall envy then torment your breaſt, 

If you are lovelier than the reſt ? 
For while I give to each her due, 
By praiſing them I flatter you; 
And praifing moſt, I ſtill declare 
You faireſt, where the reſt. are fair. 


AS at his board a farmer fate, 
Repleniſh'd by his homely treat, 
His fav"rite Spaniel near him ſtood, 
And with his maſter ſhar'd the ſood; 
The crackling bones his jaws devour'd, 
His lapping tongue the trenchers ſcour'd ; 
Till ſated now, ſupine he lay, 
And ſnor'd the rifing fumes away. 
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The hungry cat in turn, drew near, 
And humbly crav'd a ſervant's ſhare ; 
Her modeſt worth the Maſter knew, 
And ſtraighit the fatt ning morſel threw ; 
Enrag'd the ſnarling Cur awoke, 

And thus, with ſpiteful envy, . ſpoke. 

They only claim a right to eat, 

Who earn by ſervices their mear. 

Me, zeal and induſtry inflame_ 

To ſcour the fields, and ſpring the game ; 
Or, plunging in the wintry wave, 

For man the wounded bird to ſave. 

With watchful diligence I keep, 
From prowling wolves, his fleecy ſheep 3 
At home his midnight hours ſecure, 

And drive the robber from the door. 

For this, his breaſt with kindneſs glows ; 
For this, his hand the food beſtows ; 
And ſhall thy indolence impart. 

A warmer friendſhip to his heart, 

That thus he robs me of my due, 

To pamper ſuch vile things as you ? 

I own (with meekneſs Puſs reply'd) 
Superior merit on your ſide ; 

Nor does my breaſt with envy ſwell, 
To find it recompens'd ſo well; 

Yet I, in what my nature can, 
Contribute to. the good of man. 


' Whoſe claws deſtroy the pilt'ring mouſe Þ 
Who drives the vermin from the houſe ? 
Or, watchful for the lab'ring ſwain, 


From lurking rats ſecures the grain? 
From hence, if he rewards beſtow, 


| Why ſhould your heart with gall g'erflow ? 
. Why pine my happineſs to ſee, 


Since there's enough for you and me ? 
Thy words are juſt, the Farmer cry'd, 
And ſpurn'd the ſnarler from his fide. 


F A AL Kc 
Tat SPIDER, AN D TAE BEE 


IHE nymph, who walks the public ſtreets, 
And ſets her cap at all ſne meets, 
May catch the fool who turns to ſtare, 
But men of ſenſe avoid the ſnare. 
As on the margin of the flood, 
With filken line, my Lydia ſtood, 
I ſmil'd to fee the pains you took, 
To cover o' er the fraudful hook: 
Along the foreſt as we ſtray d 


| You ſaw the boy his lime-twigs ſpread; 


; Gueſs'd you the reaſon of his fear, 
| Leſt, heedlefs, we approach'd' too near? 


For as behind the buſh we lay, 
The linnet flutter*d on the ſpray. 


Needs there ſuch eaution to delude 
The ſcaly fry, and feather'd brood ? 
And think you, with-inferior art, 
To captivate the human heart? 

The maid, who modeſtly conceals 
Her beautics, while ſhe hides, reveals, 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws 
Whate*er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt fig - leaf to brocade, 
All dreſs was meant for Sancy*s aid, 
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Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhful nymph conceals. 
When Czlia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to raiſe defire ; 
But from the hoop's bewitching round, 
Het very ſhoe has power to wound. 
The roving eye, the boſom bare, 
The forward laugh, the wanton air, 
May catch the fop ; for gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bare hook, and bait, alike ; | 
While ſalmon play regardleſs by, 
?Till art, like nature, forms the fly. 


BENEATH a peaſant's homely thatch, 
A Spider long had held her watch ; 
From morn to night, with reſtleſs care, 
She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare. 
Within the limits of her reign, 

Lay many a heedleſs captive ſlain, 
Or flutt'ring, ſtruggled in the toils, 
To burſt tle chains, and ſhun her wiles. 

A ſtraying Bee, that perch'd hard by, 
Beheld her with diſdainful eye, 

And thus began. Mean thing, give o'er, 
And lay thy ſlender threads no more ; 

A thoughtlcſs fty or two, at moſt, 

Is all the conqueſt thou canſt boaſt ; 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evade, 

We ſee ſo gain the nets are laid. 

The y tulip, that diſplays 
Her ſpreading foliage to the gaze ; 

That points her charms at all ſhe ſees, 
And yields to every wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me: where bluſhing grows, 
Guarded with thorns, the modeſt roſe, 
Enamour d, round and round I fly, 

Or on her fragrant boſom lie ; 
Reluctant, ſhe my ardour meets, 

And baſhful, renders up her ſweets. 

To wiſer heads attention lend, 
And learn this leſſon from a friend. 
She, who with modeſty retires, 
Adds fewel to her lover*s fires, 

While ſuch incautious jilts as you, 
By folly your own ſchemes undo. 


. 
THE YOUNG LION, AND THE APE. 


IS true, I blame your lover's choice, 
Though flatter*d by the public voice, 

And peeviſh grow, and fick, to hear 
His exclamations, O how fair ! | 
I liſten not to wild delights, 
And tranſports of expected nights: 
What is to me your hoard of charms ? 
The whiteneſs of your neck and arms ? 
Needs there no acquiſition more, 
To keep contention from the door ? 
Yes; paſs a fortnight, and you'll find, 
All beauty cloys, but of the mind. 

Senſe and good-humour ever prove 
The ſureſt cords to faſten love. 
Yet, Phillis, fimpleſt of your ſex, 
You never think but to perplex, 
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Coquetting it with every ape, 


That ſtruts abroad in human ſhapez _ 
Not that the coxcomb is your taſte, _ 
But that it ſtings your lover's breaſt : 
To-morrow you reſign the ſway, 
Prepar*d to hondur, and obey, 

The tyrant- miſtreſs change for life, 

To the ſubmiſſion of a wife. 


Your follies, if you can, ſuſpend, 


| And learn inſtruction from a friend. 


Reluctant, hear the firſt addreſs, 


Think often, ere you anſwer, yes; 


But once reſolv*d, throw off diſguiſe, 
And wear your wiſhes in your eyes. 
With caution every look forbear, 

That might create one jealous fear, 

A lover's ripening hopes confound, 

Or give the gen'rous breaſt a wound. 
Contemn the girliſh arts to teaze, 
Nor uſe your pow'r, unleſs to pleaſe ; 
For fools alone with rigour ſway, 
When ſoon, or late, they muſt obey. 


THE King of brutes, in life's decline, 
Reſolv'd dominion to reſign ; 5 
The beaſts were ſummon'd to appear, 


And bend before the royal heir. 


They came; a day was fix'd ; the crowd 
Before their future monarch bow'd. 6 
A dapper Monkey, pert and vain, _ 
Stepp'd forth, and thus addreſs'd.the train. 
Why cringe my friends with laviſh awe, 
Before this pageant king of ſtraw ? f 

Shall we anticipate the hour, 

And ere we feel it, own his pow'r? 

The counſels of experience prize, 

I know the maxims of the wiſe; 

Subjection let us caſt a way, 

And live the monarchs of to-day ; 

*Tis ours the vacant hand to ſpurn, 

And play the tyrant each in turn. 

So ſhall he right from wrong diſcern, 

And mercy from oppreſſion learn; 

At others? woes be taught to melt, 

And loath the ills himſelf has felt. _ 
He ſpoke; his boſom ſwell*d with pride, 

The youthful Lion thus reply'd. | 
What madneſs prompts thee to provoke . 

My wrath, and dare th* impending ſtroke ? 

Thou wretched fool ! can wrongs impart 

Compaſſion to the feeling heart? 

Or teach the grateful breaſt to glow, 

The hand to give, or eye to flow ? 

Learn'd in the practice of their ſchools, 

From women thou haſt drawn thy rules : 

To them return; in ſuch a cauſe, 

From only ſuch expect applauſe 3 _ 

The partial ſex I not condemn, 

For liking thoſe, who copy them. | 
Would'ſt thou the gen*rous Lion bind, 

By kindneſs bribe him to be kind; 

Good offices their likeneſs get, 

And payment leſſens not the debt; 

With multiplying hand he gives 

The good, from others he receives : 

Or for the bad makes fair return, 

And pays with int'reſt, ſcorn for ſcorn. 
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FABLE XI: 


Tux COLT anD THE FARMER: 


ELL me, Corinna, if you can, 
Why ſo aytrſe, ſo coy to man ? 
Did nature, haviſh of her care, 7 
From her beſt pattern form you fair, 
That you, ungrateful to her cauſe, 
Should mock her giſts, and ſpurn her laws 7 
And miſer- like, with - hold Arg Heres | ; 
Which, by imparting, blefſes more 
Beauty's a Biſt, by heav'n aſſign'd, 
The portion of the female kind; 
For this the yielding maid demands 
Protection at her lover's hands 
And though by waſting years it fade, 
Remembrance tells him, once.*twas paid, 
And will you then this wealth conceal, 
For age to ruſts or time to ſteal ? 
The ſummer of your youth to rove, 
A ſtranger to the joys of love? 
Then, when life's winter haſtens on, 
And youth's fair heritage is gone, 
Dow'rleſs to court ſome peaſant's arms, 
To guard your wither'd age from harms; 
No gratitude to warm his breaſt; 
For blooming beauty, once poſſeſs d; 
How will you curſe that ſtubborn” pride, 
Which drove your bark acroſs the tide, - 
And failing before folly's wind, | 
Left ſenſe and happineſs behind ? - 
Corinna, leſt theſe whims prevail, 
To ſuch as you, I write my tale. 
A COLT, for blood, and mettled ſpeed, 
The choiceſt of the running breed, 
Of youthful ſtrength, and beauty vain, 
| Refus'd ſubjection to the rein. 
In vain the groom's officious ſkill 8 
Oppos'd his pride, and check'd his will; 
In vain the maſter's forming care 5 
Reftrain'd with threats, or ſooth'd with pray'r; 
Of freedom proud, and ſcorning man, 5 
Wild o'er the ſpacious plains he ran. 
Where- e' er luxuriant nature ſpread 
Her flow ry carpet o'er the mead, OS, 
Or bubbling ſtreams ſoſt-gliding paſs, 
To cool and freſhen up the graſs,  - 
Diſdaining bounds, he eropp'd the blade, 
And wanton'd in the ſpoil he made. 
In plenty thus the ſummer. paſs'd, 
evolving winter came at laſt; 
The trees no more a ſhelter yield, 
The verdure withers from the field, 
Perpetual ſnows inveſt the ground, 
In icy chains the ſtreams are bound; 5 
Cold, nipping winds, and rattling hail, 
His lank, unſhelter'd ſides affail. - _ 
As round he caſt his rueful eyes, | 
He ſaw the thatch'd-roof cottage riſe; 
The proſpect touch'd his heart with cheers 
And promis'd kind deliy*rance near. :.- 
A ſtable, erſt his ſcorn and hate, 
Was now become his wiſh'd retreat; 
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His paſſion cool, his pride forgot, . _ 
A Farmer's welcome yard he ſought. 

The Maſter ſaw his woeful plight, | 
His limbs, that totter d with his weight, 
And, friendly, to the ſtable led, 

And ſaw him litter*d, dr2ſs'd, and fed, 
In ſlothful eaſe, all night he lay; 
The ſervants roſe at break of day ; 
The market calls. Along the road, 
His back muſt bear the pond”rous load; 
In vain he ſtruggles, or complains, 
Inceſſant blows reward his pains. 
To-morrow varies but his toil ; _ bus 
Chain'd to the plough, he breaks the ſoil; 
While ſcanty meals, at night repa . 
The painful labours of the day. 
Zubdu'd by toil, with anguiſh rent, 
His ſelf-upbraidings found a vent. 
Wretch that Jam! he ſighing ſaid, 
By arrogance ani folly — * | 
Had but my reſtive youth been brought 
. To learn the leſſon nature taught, 
Then had I, like my ſires of yore, 
The prize from every courſer bore ; 
While man beſtow*d rewards, and praiſe, 
And females crown'd my. latter day 
Now laſting ſervitude's my lot, 
My birth contemn'd, my ſpeed forgot, 


Doom'd am I, for my pride, to bear 


I A living death, from year to year. 


— 


F A B L E XIII. 
ruf OWL, Au TAT NIGHTINGALE, | 


| O know the miſtreſs* humour right, 
See if her maids are clean, and tight; 

If Betty waits without her ſtays, 

She copies but her lady's ways. 

When miſs comes in with boiſt”rous 

And drops no curtſy going out, 

Depend upon *t, mamma is one, 

Who reads, or drinks tos much alone. 
If bottled beer her thirſt afſwage, . 

She feels enthuſiaſtic rage, 

And burns with ardour to. inherit 

The gifts, and workings of the ſpirit. 

If learning crack her giddy brains, 

No remedy, but death, remains. 


ſhout, | 


Sum up the various ills of life, 


And all are ſweet, to ſuch a wife. 
At home, ſuperior wit ſhe vaunts, 
And twits her huſband with his wants; 


Her ragged offspring all around, 


Like pigs, are wallawing on the ground : : 
Impatient ever of controul, . 


I | She knows no order, but of ſoul ; 8 


With books her litter'd floor is ſpread, 
Of nameleſs authors, never read; 
Foul linen, petticoats, and lace 


Fill up 5 intermediate ſpace. 
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Abroad, at e her tongue 

Is never ſtill and always wrong; 

All meanings ſhe defines away, 

And ſtands, with truth and ſenſe, at bay. 

If e er ſhe meets a gen art, 

Skill'd in the bouſewife's uſeful : art, 

Who makes her family her care, 

And builds contentment's temple there, 

She ſtarts at ſuch miſtakes in nature, 

And cries, Lord help us! what a creature ! 
Meliſſa, if the moral ftrike, 

You'll find the fable 1 unlike. 
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or modern 
He bad read ane ge n gon, 
So intimate with Curl was 
His learned treaſures were 5 own 3 
To all his authors had acceſs, 
And Gunn wort pane the preſs 
In logic he acquir'd ſuc Aro kg 
You'd ſweat him fellow of a college; 
Alike 9 evety att, hal Finger, 
His genius fiance, 
And d wiſdom, . 
That cits do cuſtards at a feaſt. 
Within the ſhelter of a wood, 
One ev'ning, as he muſing ſtood, 
Hard by, upon a leafy y (pray) 
A Nightingale began his ay: 
Sudden he ftarts, with anger ſtung, 


And, — the ſong. | 
Pert, buſy , thy airs give o'er, 

And let my contemplations ſoar. 

What is the muſic of thy voice, 

But jarring diſſonance, and noiſe ? 

Be wiſe. True harmony, thou'lt find, 

Not in the throat, but in the mind; 

By empty chirping not attain d, | 

But by laborious ftudy gain'd. 

Co read the authors Pope explodes, 

Fathom the* depth of C 


Read all the learni Aer oped writ 3 

And, if thou \ ings fing then, 

And emulate fmen ; 

So ſhalt thou „like me, refin'd, 

And dring i hy kind. 
Thou „the little Warbler cry'd, 


Made up of i orance, and pride, 

Aſk all the birds, and they'll declare, 

A greater blockhead wings not air. 

Read o'er thyſelf, thy talents ſcan, 

Science was only meant for man, 

No uſeleſs authors me moleſt, 

1 mind the duties of my neſt ; 

With careful wing protect my young, 

And chear their ev'nings with a ſor:g. 
Thus, following nature, 7 her laws, 

From men, and birds I claim a _— uſes 

While, nurs'd in pedantry, a both 

An Owl is u alike by both 
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| FABLE XIV. 
| THE SPARROW, An Tuz DOVE. 


T was, as learn'd traditions ſay, 
Upon an April's blithſome day, 
| When ure, ever on the wing, 
| Return'd, companion of the ſpring, 
And cheer'd the birds with am rous heat 
1 little hearts to beat; 


d 
ee 


Juſt left his lady of a i 

e him, Se 

The youth, of many a conqueſt van, 
Flew off to ſeek the ing train 

| The chirping train he quickly 

And with a ſaucy cafe, bow'd round. 
For every ſhe his boſom burns, 

And this, and that he wooes by turns; 


9 And here a ſigh, and there a bill, 


ee eyes, fo ſorm'd to kill 
now, with tongue, he ſtrings 
Unmeaning, ſoft, refileſs 5 
With vows, and demi-me's 
As other pretty fellows do. 
Not that he than t this ſhort eſſaß 
A prologue needful to his play; | 
No, truſt me, ſays our learned letter, 
He knew the virtuous ſex much better; 
{| But theſe he held as ſpecious arts, 
To ſhew his own ſuperior parts, 
The form of decency to id, 
And give a juſt pretence to "ied. 

Thus fini his courtly Plays 
He mark'd the fav*rite of the day; 
With careleſs impydence drew near, 
A hints which tive the dg. 0g 
A int; C e 's 9 
'The conſcious m— alone . = 

The flutt' ring 


| Id to woo, 


* 


cry Sie? pln at feigning, 

ry” 3 Sir, exp your meaning — 
Go prate to L, Mar way endure yeu- 

To me this rudeneſs I'll affure ye len 

Then off ſhe Slided, like a fyyaliow, 

As ſaying—you gueſs where to follow. 27 


To ſuch as know the party ſet, 
'Tis needleſs to declare they met; 


The parſen's » as authors i 

Confeſs'd the Ker Br app r 

Her honour there ſecure from 

She held all farther trifling vain, 

No more affected to be coy, 

But w_ * — on the joy 

. Hi 3 ve the a dra A , 

Retire a while ; I r we're ſpy d. 1 

Nor was the — ces he ]. 

A Turtle, ruſtling in the ſtraw, 

While o'er her brood ſhe hung, 

And fondly thus addrefs'd her young. 
Ve tender objects of my care ! 


| kor us, his infants, —— 
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Mookf's Forms 


= And turn, ye fowlers, far away K 


Should I ſurvive to fee the day, 


| That tears me from myſelf awa 


rs me irc : y 

That cancels all that heav'n could give, 
The life, by which alpne I live, 
Alas, how more than loſt were I, 
Ye pow'rs, whom men 32 obey, 
. fay, 
Why mourning comes, by blifs cofivey*d 
And ev'n the ſweets of love allay'd ? 8 
Where grows enjoytrient, tall, and fur, 
Around it twines n 
While fear fpt what qr ſouls poſſeſs, 
Enervates every pow'r to bleſs ; 
vet friendſhip forms the blifs above, 
And, life ! what art thou, without love ? 

Our „ wha had heard apart, g 
Felt ſomething moving in his hearty ; 
But quickly, with diſdain, ſupprefs'd 
The virtue, riſmig in his breaſt ; 
And firſt he feign'd to laugh atoud,' 


% 


And next, approaching, ſmil'd and bow*d, 


Madam, you iiniſt not think me tute ; 
Good-manners never can iritrude; 
] vow I come through pure good-nature— 


1 & (Upon my ſoul a charming creature!) 


Are theſe the comforts of a wife? 
This careful, cloiſter'd, mopeing Efe? 


i # | No doubt, that odious thing call d duty, 


Is a ſweet province for a beauty. 
Is meafur*d to thy want of itil; 
WT That good 01d-faſhion'd darne, 


Has taught thy infant years no other. 

The greateſt ill in the creation, 
* 8 garni 
But think ye — tell me without feigning 
Have all theſe charms no farther meaning 3 

Dame nature, if yon don't forget her, 
Might teach your ladyſhip mu . 
For ſhame, reject this mean employment,” 
Enter the world, and taſte enjoyment ; 
Where time by circling blifs we meafure 3 
Beauty was form'd alone for pleafure : 


| Come, prove the bleſfing, follow me, 


Be wiſe, be happy, and be free. 

Kind Sir, reply'& our matron chaſte, 
Your zeal ſeems pretty much in haſte ; * 
I own, the fondneſs to be bleſs'd 
Is a deep thirſt in every breaſt; 
Of bleſſings too I have my ftore, 
Yet quarrel not, ſhould heav'n give more i 
Then prove the change to be expedient, *_ 
And think me, Sir, your moſt obedient. 

Here turning, as to one inferior, 

Our gallant ſpoke; and ſmir d ſuperior, 
Methinks to quit your boaſted ſtation 
Requires a world of hefitation z © 


Where brats, and bonds are held a bleſſing, 
The caſe, I doubt, is paſt redreſſing, _ 
Why, child, ſupp6ſe the joys I mention, 
Were the mere fruits of my invention, 


5 | . 
The fin, by heav'n's peculiar ſentence, * 
Unpardon'd through a life's repentiaice. 
It is the double ſnake, that weds 5 
A common tail to diffrent heads, 

That lead the carcaſs ſtill aſtray, 


By dragging each a diff rent way. 


Of all the ills, that may attend me, | 
From marriage, mighty gods, defend me ! 
Give Me frank nature's wild demeſne, 


} And boundleſs tract of air ſerene, 


Where fancy, ever wing'd for change, 
Delights to ſport, delights to range; 
There, Liberty! to thee is owing 
Whate'er of bliſs is worth beſtowing; 
Delights, ſtill vary*d, and divine, 
Sweet goddeſs of the hills! are thine. 


| What ſay you now, you pretty pink you? 
Have I, for once, ſpoke reaſon, think you ? 
You take mè now for no remancer— 
Come, never ſtudy for an anſwer ; 
Away, caſt every care behind ye, 
And fly a alone ſhall find ye. 

Soft yet, rn'd our female fencer, 
You've rally'd me with ſenſe exceeding, 
With much fine wit, and better breeding; 
But pray, Sir, how do you contrive it ? 
Do thoſe of your world never wive it?! 
4% No, no. How then? Why, dare I tell, 1 
£© What does the buſineſs full as Well.“ 
Do you ne*er love? & An hour at leiſure.” “ 
Have you no friendſhips ?* * Yes, for pleaſure.” 
No care for little ones? e We get em 
4 The reſt the mothers mind, and let em.““ 
Thou wretch, rejoin'd the kindhng Dove, 
Quite loſt to life, as loſt to love! 
Whene'er misfortune cones, how juft ! 
And come misfortune ſurely muſt ; 
In the dread ſeaſon of diſmay, 
In that, your hour of trial, ſay, 3 
Who then ſhall prop your finking heart ? 
Who bear affliion's welghtier part 
| Say, when the black-brow'd v-elkin bends, 
And winter's gloomy form impends, TE 
To mourning turns all tranfient cheer, 
And blaſts the melaricholy year 
For times, at no perſuaſion, ſtay, 
Nor vice can find perpetu tual May; 
Then where's that tongue, by folly 


x 


That ſoul of pertneſs, whither fled ? 
All ſhrunk within thy lonely neſt, 
Forlorn, abandor d, and unbleſsd 5 
No friend, by cordial boinds ally'd, 
Shall ſeek thy cold, unſocial fide 3 

No chirping prattlers, to delight 


Shall turn the r night; 
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No bride her wards of balm impart, 
And warm thee at her conſtant heart. 
Freedom, -reftrain'd by reaſon's force, 
Is as the ſun's unvarying courſe, 
Benignly active, ſweetly bright, 
Afſording warmth, affording light ; 5 
But torn from virtue's ſacred rules, 
Becomes a comet, gaz*d by fot 
Fore-boding cares, and ſtorrus, Ind fie; 
And fraught with all the plagues 
Thou fool ! by union every creature 
Subfiſts, through univertat nature ; 3 
And this, to beings void of mind, 
Is wedlock, 6f a meaner Kind. 
| While womd'd in ſpace, primeval clay 
A yet unfaſhion'd embryo lay, 
The ſource of endleſs good above 
Shot down his ſpark of kindling love; 
Touch'd by the all-enliv*ning flame, 
Then motion firſt exulting came; 
Fach atom ſought its ſep rate claſs, 
Through many a fair enamour'd maſs; ; 
Love caſt the central charm around, 
And with EY nuptials bound. 
Then form, and order o'er the ſæy, 
irſt train'd their bridal pomp on high 3 4 
he ſun diſplay*d his orb to ſight, ; 
And burnt with hymeneal light. 


And with the genial burden heav'd; 
Forth came the oak, her firſt-born heir 
And ſcal'd the breathing ſteep of airz 
Then infant ſtems, of various uſe, 
Imbib*d her ſoft, maternal juice; 

The flow*rs, in early bloom diſclos'd, 
Upon her fragrant breaſt repos'd ; 
Within her warm embraces grew 

A race of endleſs form, and hue ; 

Then pour'd her leſſer offspring round, 
And fondly cloath'd their parent ground. 
Nor here alone the virtue reign'd, 
By matter's cumb*ring form detain'd ; 
But thence, ſubliming, and refin'd, 
Aſpir'd, and reach'd its kindred Mind, 
Caught in the fond, celeſtial fire, 

The Mind perceiv'd unknown defire, 
And now with kind effuſion flow'd, 
And now with cordial ardours glow'd, 
Beheld the ſympathetic fair, 


On all with circling radiance ſhone, 
But cent'ring, fix*d on one alone; 
There claſp'd the heav*n-appointed wiſe, 
And doubled every joy of life. 

Here er bleſſing ever bleſs'd, 
Reſides bis beauty vr the breaſt ; 
As from his palace, here the god 
Still beams effulgent bliſs abroad, 
Here gems his own eternal round, 
The ring, by which the world is bound, 
Here bids his ſeat of empire grow, 
And builds his' little heav'n below. 
The bridal partners thus ally'd, 
And thus in ſweet accordance ty*d, 
One body, heart and ſpirit live, 
Enrich'd by every joy they give; 
Like echo, from her vocal hold, 
Return'd in muſic twenty fold. 


* > 


2 


of life. 1 ; 


Hence nature's virgin-womb conceiv'd, 


And lov'd its own reſemblance therez * 


_ | Shall play 


That life, thou leadeſt from above, 


Their union firm, and undecay'd, 

Nor time can ſhake 

But as the ſtem, and ſcion ſtand, | 

Ingrafted by a ſkilful hand, 

They check the terhpeſt's wintry rage, 

And bloom and ſtrengthen into age. 

A thouſand amities unknown, 

And pow'rs, perceiv'd by love alone, 

| Endearing looks, and chaſte defire, 

| Fan, and ſupport the mutual fire, 

Whoſe flame, perpetual, as refin d 

Is fed by an immortal mind 5 

Nor yet the puptial | ſanẽtion ends, 

Like Nile it opens, and deſcends, : 

Which, by apparent M led, 

We trace to its celeſtial head. 8 

The fire, firſt ſpringing from above, 

Becomes the ſource of life, and love, 

And gives his filial heir to flow, 

In fondneſs'down on ſons below: 

Thus roll'd in one continu'd tide, 

To time's extremeſt verge they ide, 

While kindred ſtęams, on cher? 

Branch forth in bleſſings o'er the land. 
Thee, wretch ! no liſping babe ſhall m_ 

No late- returning brother claim, ; 

No kinſman on thy road rejoice, 

No fiſter greet thy ent'ring voice, 

With partial eyes no parents ſee, | 

And bleſs their years reſtor'd in thee. 


, we me de; 


hand, . 


In age rejected, or declin'd, 


An alien, e'en among thy. kind, 


The partner of thy ſcorn'd embrace. 
wanton in thy face, 
Each ſpark unplume thy little pride, 
All friendſhip fly thy faithleſs fide, 


Thy name ſhall like thy carcaſe rot, 


1 in ſickneſs ſpurn'd, in death 


All-giving pow'r! great ſouſce of life ! 
O hear the parent! hear the wife! 


Though little, make it large in love. 


ſo bid my feeling heart expand 


To every claim, on every hand; _. 
To thoſe, from whom my days I drew, 


To theſe, in whom thoſe days renew; 


To all my kin, however wide, 


In cordial warmth, as blood ally'd ; 3 . 


To friends, with ſteely fetters twin'd, 
And to the cruel, not unkind! ' *. 


But chief, the lord of my defire, 


My life, myſelf, my ſoul, my fire, 
that wiſh can claim, 


Friends, children, all 
Chaſte paſſion claſp, and rapture name; 


O give him to my lateſt hour 


Let me my length of life employ, 


To give my ſole enjoyment joy. 

His love, let mutual love excite, 

Turn all my cares to his delight, 

And every needleſs bleſſing ſpare, 

| Wherein my darling wants a ſnare. 
When he with graceful action wooes, 

And ſweetly bills, and fondly cooes, 


. Ah! deck me, to his eyes alone, 
With charms attractive as his own 


And in my circling wings careſs'd, 


| | Give al the lover to my breaſt. 


— 


O ſpare him, ſpare him, gracious pow'r ! SY 
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Thon in our chaſte, connubial bed, 
My boſom pillow'd for his-head, 
His eyes with bliſsful ſlumbers Cloſe, 
And watch, with me, my lord's repoſe, 
Your peace around his temples twine, 
And love him with a love like mine. 
And, for I know his genirous flame, 
Beyond what'er. my ſex can claim, 3 
Me too to pour proteQtion take, 
And ſpare me for my huſband's ſake. 
Let one unruffled, calm delight 
The loving and belov!d unite 3 
One pure deſire our boſoms warm, 
One will dire, one Wiſh inform z © 
Through life, qne mutual aid ſuſtaing 
In death, one peaceful grave contain. . 
While, ſwelling with the darling theme, 
Her atcents pour d an endleſs ftream, -' . 
The well-known wings a ſound impart, 
That reach'd her ear, 2 rex her heart } 
Quick dropp'd the muſic of her tongue, 
2 feeds with eager los we ſprung. 
As ſwiſt her ent ring conſort flew, 
And plum'd, and kindled at the view; 
Their wings their ſouls embracing meet, 
Their hearts with anſw*ring meaſure beat: 
Half loſt in ſacred ſweets, - and bleſs'd c 
With raptures felt, but ne'er expreſs'd. 
Strait to her humble roof ſhe led 
The partner of her ſpotleſs bed; 
Her young, a flutt'ring pair, ariſe, 
Their welcome ſparkling in their eyes; 
Tranſported, tg their fire they bound, 
And hang with ſpeechleſs action round. 
In pleaſure wrapt, the parents ſtand, ' 
And ſee their little wings expand; 
The fire, his hfe-ſuſtaining prize 
To each expecting bill applies, BEG 
There fondly pours the wheaten ſpoil, ' 


With tranſport giv'n, though won with toil 


While, all collected at the fight, . 
And ſilent through ſupreme delight, 
The fair high heav'n of bliſs beguiles,. . - 
And on her lord, and infant ſmiles. 
The Sparrow, whoſe: attention hung 
Upon the Dove's enchanting tongue, 

Of all his little Nights diſarm d. 
And from himſelf, by virtue, charm'd, 
When now he ſaw, what only ſeem'dy 
A fact, ſo late a fable deem'd, *' ' 
His ſoul to envy he refign'd, 

His hours of folly to the wind, 

In ſecret wiſh'd a turtle too, 

And ſighing to himſelf, withdrew. 
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FABLE XV. 

Tis FEMALE SEDUC ERS. 
** [ IIS faid of widow, maid, and wife, 

7D That honour is a woman's life ; 


Unhappy ſex! who only claim 
A being, in the breath of fame, 


I Which, tainted, not the quickinlng gales  - | 


That ſweep Sabza's ſpicy vajes, - + * 


+ | Nor all the healing ſweets reſtore, 


That breathe along Arabia's" ſhore. 2-4 | 
The trav'ler, if he chance to ſtray 
May turn uncenſur'd to his way; 


Polluted ftreams again are pure, 


| | And deepeſt wounds admit a cure 3 


But woman! no redemption: knows, 
The wounds of honour never cloſe. 
Though diſtant every hand to guide, 
| | Nor ſkilPd on life's tempeſtuous tide, - 
If once her feeble bark recede,” . 
Or deviate from the courſe decreed, - _ 
In vain ſhe ſeeks the friendleſs ſhare, 
Her ſwifter folly. flies beſpre 3 - - ++ © 
The circling ports againſt her cloſe, 
And ſhut the wand”rer. from repoſe 3 - 
Till, by conflicting waves oppreſs id, 

Her found' ring pinnace ſinks to reſt. 
Are there no off rings to atone 
For but a ſingle error? None. 

Though woman is avow'd, of 

o daughter cf celeſtial mould, 

temp*ring not without allay, 

And form'd but of the finer clay, 

We challenge from the mortal dame 

The ſtrength angelic natures claim z 

Nay more; for ſacred ſtories tell, 

That ev'n immortal angels fell. 

5 Whatever fills the teeming ſphere 

. | Of humid earth, and ambient air, 

With varying elements endu?d,: - - 

Was form'd to fall, and rife renew*'d. 

The ſtars no fix'd duration know, 
Wide oceans ebb, again to flow,.- - 

The moon repletes her waneing face, 

All- beauteous, from her late diſgrace, 

And ſuns, that mourn approaching night, 
| Refulgent riſe with —.— light. 

In vain may death, and time ſubdue, 
_ | While natuxe mints her race anew, 
And holds ſome vital ſpark apart, 
Like virtue, hid in every heart; 
Tis hence reviving warmth is ſeen, + 


- 


| | To cloath a naked world in green. 


No longer barr*d by winters cold, 

Again the gates of life unfold ; 

Again each inſect tries his wing, 

And lifts freſh pinions on the ſpring; 

Again from every latent root 0 

The bladed ſtem, and tendril ſhoot, 

Exhaling incenſe to the ſkies, . | 

Again to periſh, and to riſe. | 

And muſt weak woman then diſown 

The change, to which a world is prone ? ” 

In one meridian brightneſs ſhine, - Tr 

And ne'er, like ev'ning ſans, decline? 

Reſolv'd and firm alone ?—lIs this 

What we demand of woman ?—Yes. 
But ſhould the ſpark of veſtal fire 

In ſome unguarded hour expire, 

Or ſhould the nightly thief invade 

Heſperia's chaſte, and ſacred ſhade, 

Of all the blooming ſpoil poſſeſs'd, 

The dragon honour charm'd to reſt, _ 

Shall virtue's flame'no more return ? 

| a more with virgin ſplendor burn ? 


ZE 


No more the ravag'd garden blow 
With ſpring's ſucceeding bloſſom No. 
3 but not reſtore, 
And woman falls, to riſe no more. 


WITHIN this ſublunary ſphere, 
A country lies—no matter where; 
The clime may readily be found 
BY all, who tread poetic ground. 

A ſtream, call'd Life, acroſs it glides, 
And equally the land divides; . 
And ves, of vice the previfice lies, 
And there, the of virtue riſe. 
Upon a motntain's airy ſtand, 
Whole ſummit look d to either land, 
An ancient pair their — oath 
893 
For mutual the? toy rams ow fam'd, 
And Temp“ rance, and Religion, nam d. 

A num rous divine 
Confeſs'd the honours of their line; 
But in a little daughter fair 
Was center'd mgre than half their care; 
For heav'n to gratulate her birth, , 
Gave ſigns of future joy to earth; - 
White was the robe this infant wore, 
And Chaſtity the name ſhe bore. © 

As now the maid in ſtature grew, 
(A flow'r juſt op'ning to the view) | 
Oft through her native lawns the ſtray y'd, 
And wreſtling with the lambkins play'd ; 
Her looks diffufive ſweets bequeath'd, 5 
The breeze grew purer as ſhe breath'd, 
The morn her radiant bluſh afſum'd, 
The ſpring with earlier fragrance bloom'd, 
And nature, yearly, took delight, 5 
Like her, to drefs the world in white. 
But when her rifing form was ſeen 
LC nie a 

parents up ntain's 7 

With anxious ſtep their darling led; 
By turns tliey ſnatch'd ber to their breaſt, 
And thus the fears of age exprefs'd. 

O r 


Whoſe due direction who can find, 
Where Reaſon's mute, and Senſe is blind ? 
Ah, what unequal leaders theſe, 
Through ſuch a wide, perplexing maze ! 
Then mark the of the wiſe, 
And learn what love, and years adviſe. 
Far to the right thy proſpeet | bend, 
Where yonder towring hills aſcend ; 
Lo, — arduous path s in view, 
Which Virtue, and her ſons purſue ! 
With toil o'er leis ning earth they riſe, 
And gain, and gain upon the ſkies. 
Narrow*'s the way her children tread, 
No walk, for pleaſure s ſpread, 
But rough, and difficult, and ſteep, 
Painful to climb, and hard to keep. 
Fruits immature thoſe lands diſpenſe, 
A ſood indelicate to ſenſe, 
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Of taſte unpleaſant z yet from thoſe 

Pure health, with ith che _ flows, 

And ſtrength 

Throughout LIED 27 man ay. 
Hence, as they Ste that heavnly road, 

Each limb is lighten'd of its load; 

From earth refining ſtill they go, 

And leave the mortal weight below ; 

Then ſpreads the ſtrait, the doubtful clears, 

And ſmooth the. negged path appears 

For — turns fatigue to eaſe, 

And, taught by virtue, pain can pleaſe. 

At length, the toilſome journey o'ery 

And near the bright, celeſtial ſhore, _ 


| Appears, of either world the bound, 
Through darkneſs, leading up to = 
Senſe backwards thrin 
For there the tranſitory train, 
Of time, and form, — and pain, 
And matter's groſs, incumb' ring maſs, 
| Man's late aſſociates, cannot paſs, - 
But ſinking, quit th” immortal charge, 
And leave the wand'ring ſoul at large; 
Lightly ſhe wings her obvious yy 

| And mingles with eternal day 
Though pleaſure charm, or pain impede ! 
To tuch thꝰ all- bounteous pow'r has giv n. 
For preſent earth, a future heav” ny - 
For trivial loſs, unmeaſur d gain, 
And endleſs bliſs, for tranfient pain. 

Then fear, ah! fear to turn thy fight, 
Where — —— ; 
Wide on the left the path-way _—_ 
And with pernicious eaſe 
There ſweet to ſenſe, and fair to ſhow, 
New-planted Edens feem to blow, 

Trees, that delicious — 

| healttr unbrac's, 
Each ſinew ſlack ning at the taſte; 

The ſoul to paſſion yields her throne, 

And ſees with not her on; 

| While, like the ftumb'rer in the night, 

' Pleas'd with the thradowy dream of light, 

Before her alienated eyes * 

The ſcenes of fairy-land' ariſe ; . 

The puppet world's aniufing ſhow, 

| Dipt in the gayly- colour d bow; * 

| Scepters, and wreaths, and glitt ring things, 

The toys of infants, and of kings, 


That tempt, along the baneful plain, 


The idly wife, and lightly vain, 

"Till verging on the gulphy ſhore, 

Sudden they ſink, and riſe no more. 
But liſt to what thy fates declare; 

Though thou art woman, frail as fair, 


I once thy ſliding foot ſhould ſtray, * 


Once quit yon heav*n-appointed way, 
For thee, loſt maid, for thee alone, 

Nor pray*rs ſhall plead, nor tears atone 3 
Reproach, ſcorn, infamy, and hate, 
On thy returning ſteps ſhall wait, 

Thy form be loath'd by every eye, 

And every foot thy preſence fly. 


Thus arm'd with words of potent ſound, 
Like guardian angels plac'd around, 


ks, and ſhuns the fghty 


A charm, by truth divinely eaſt, 
Forward our young advent'rer. paſs'd. 
Forth from her ſacred eye · ids ſents = 
Like morn, fore - running radiance went, 
While honour, hand-maid, late aſſign d, 
Upheld her lugid train behind. 
Awe-ſtruck, the much admiring crowd 
Before the virgin viſion bow'd, - - | 
Gaz'd with an ever-new delight, | 
And caught freſh virtues at the fight : 
For not of earth's unequal frame 


If matter, ſure the moſt reſin d. 
High wrought, and temper'd into mind, 
Some darling daughter of the day, 
And body'd by her native ax. 
Where - e' er ſhe paſſes, thouſands bend, 
And thouſands, where ſhe moves, attend 5 
Her ways obſervant eyes confeſs, 
Her ſteps 7 praiſes bleſs 3 
While to the eleyated Maid 
Oblations, as to heay'n, are paid. 
"Twas on an 3 way days 
The jovial birth of roſy 1 e 
When genial warmth, no more ſuppreſs'd, 
New-melts the froſt in every breaſt, 
The check with ſecret fluſhing dyes, 
And looks kind things from chaſteſt eyes; 
The ſun with hgalthier viſage glows, 
Aſide his clouded kerchief throws, 
And dances up th* etherial plain, 
Where late he us'd to climb with pain, 
| White Nature, as from bonds ſet-free, 
Springs out, and gives a looſe to glee. 
And now, for momentary reſt, 
= The Nymph her travel'd ſtep repreſs'd, 
= Juſt turn'd to view the Rage attain'd,- 
ad glory'd in the height ſhe gain'd. 
SE Out-ſtretch'd before her wide ſurvey, 
he realms of ſweet perdition lay, 
And pity touch'd her foul with woe, 
Lo ſee a world ſo loſt below; 
= When ſtrait the breeze began to breathe ]. 
Airs, gently wafted from beneath, 
That bore commiſſion'd witchcraft thence, 
And reach'd her ſympathy of ſenſe; 
No ſounds of diſcord, that diſcloſe 
A people ſunk, and loſt in woes, 
But as of preſent good poſſeſs'd, 
The very triumph of the bleſs'd. 
The Maid in wrapt attention hung, 
While thus approaching Sirens ſung. . 


Hither „ faireſt, hither haſte, 
Brighteſt beauty, come and taſte 
What the pow'rs of bliſs unfold, 
Joys, too mighty to be told ; 
Taſte what extaſies they give, 
Dying raptures taſte, and live. 

In thy lap, diſdaining meaſure, 
Nature empties all her treaſure, 
Soft defires, that ſweetly languiſh, 
Fierce delights that riſe to anguiſh; 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay ? 
Brighteſt beauty, come away. 

Liſt not, when the froward chide, 
Sons of pedantry, and pride, | 


They deem'd the heav*n-compounded Dame. 
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Snarlers, to whoſe feeble ſonſe 
April ſunſhine is offence 3 a 
Age and envy will adviſe 
Ev'n againſt the joy they prize. 

Come, in pleaſure 3 y bowl 
Slake the thirſtings of thy foul, ; 
Till thy raptur d pow'rs are fainting 5 
With enjoyment, paſt the painting 3 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay * * 

beauty, Come away. 


30 fung the Sirens, as of yore, 
Upon the falſe Aufanian ſhore z 
And, O! for that preventing chain, 
That bound Ulyſſes on the main 
That ſo our Fair-One might wi 

The covert ruin, now at hand. 
+ The ſong her charm'd attention drew, 
When now the tempters flood in view; 
Curioſity with, prying eyes, _ 

And hands of buſy, bold empriſe z 

Like Hermes, feather*d were her feet, 
And, \like fore-rynning fancy, fleet. 

By ſearch untaughit, by toil untir'd, 

To novelty ſhe ſtill afpir'd, 

Taſteleſs of every good paſſeſs'd, 

And but in expectation bleſs d. 

With her, aſſociate, Pleaſure came, 

Gay Pleaſure, frolie- loving dame, 

Her mien, all ſwimming in delight, 

Her beauties half reveal'd to fight ; 

Looſe flow*d her garments from the ground 
And caught the kiſſing winds around. 

As erſt Meduſa's looks were known 


: 
£ 


| To turn beholders into ſtone, 


A dire reverſion here they felt, 
And in the eye of Pleaſure melt. 
Her glance with ſweet perſuaſion charm'd, 
Unnerv'd the ſtrong, the ſteelꝰd diſarm'd; 
No ſafety ev'n the flying find, - 
Who vent”rous, look but once behind. 
Thus was the much-admiring Maid, 
While diſtant, more than half betray d: 
With ſmiles, and adulation bland, | 
They join'd her fide, and ſeiz'd her hand: 
Their touch envenom'd ſweets inſtill'd, 
Her frame with new pulfations thril'd, 
While half conſenting, half denying, 
ReluQant now, and now complying, 
Amidſt a war of hopes, and fears, 

Of trembling wiſhes, ſmiling tears, 

Still down, and down, the winning Pair - 
Compell'd the ſtruggling, yielding Fair. 

As when ſome ſtately veſſel, bound 

To bleſt Arabia's diſtant ground, 

Borne from her cMrſes, haply lights 
Where Barca's flow*ry clime invites, ” 
Conceal'd around whoſe treach' rous land, 
Lurk the dire rock, and dangerous ſand ; 
The pilot warns with ſail and oar, 

To ſhun the much- ſuſpected ſhore, 


In vain; the tide, too ſubtly ſtrong, 


Still bears the wreſtling bark along, 

Till found'ring, ſhe reſigns to fate 

And finks o'erwhelm'd, with all her freight, 
So baffling every bar to ſin, — 

And heaven's on pilot, plac'd withing 
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Along the devious, ſmooth Abends 1 4 
With powers increaſing as they went, 
The Dames, accuſtom' d to ſubdue, 
As with a rapid current drew, 
And o'er the fatal bounds convey*d 
The loſt, the long-reluant Maid. 
Here top, ye fair-ones, and beware, 
Nor ſend your fond affections there; 
Yet, yet your darling, now deplor' d, 
May turn, to you, and heav'n, reſtor'd 
Till then, with weeping honour wait, 
The ſervant of her better fate 3 
With honour, left upon the ſhore, - 
Her friend, and handmaid now no more 'Z 
Nor, with the guilty world, upbraid 
he fortunes of a wretch, betray'd 3 
But o'er her failing caſt the veil, 
Rememb' ring, you yourſelves are frail. 
And now, from all-enquiring light 
Faſt fled the conſcious ſhades of night; 
The Damſel, from a ſhort repoſe, 
Confounded at Her plight, aroſe. 


As when, with flumb'rous weight oppreſs'd 


Some wealthy miſer ſinks-to reſt, 

Where felons eye the glitt ring prey, 
And ſteal his hoard of joys away ; 
He, borne where golden Indus ſtreams, 
Of pearl, and quarry'd di'mond dreams, 
Like Midas, turns the glebe to ore, 

And ſtands all wrapt amidſt his ſtore, 
But wakens, naked, and deſpoil'd 

Of that, for which his years had toil'd. 

So far'd the Nymph, her tteafure flowng 
And turn'd, like Niobe, to ſtone j | 
Within, without, obſcure, and void, 
She felt all ravag*d, all deſtroy'd. 

And, O thou curs'd, infidious coaſt !' 
Are theſe the bleſſings thou canſt boaſt 7 
Theſe, virtue ! theſe the joys they find, 
Who leave thy heav*n-topt hills behind? 
Shade me, ye pines, ye caverns, hide, 
Ye mountains, cover me, ſhe cry'd! 

Her trumpet ſlander rais'd on high, 
And told the tidings to the ſky ; 
2 diſcharg'd a living dart, 

A fide-long viper to her heart; 
Reproach breath*d poiſons o'er her face, 
And ſoil'd, and blaſted every grace; 
Officious ſhame, her handmaid new, 
Still turn'd the mirror to her view ; 
While thoſe, in crimes the deepeſt dy'd, 
Approach'd,: to whiten at her fide, - 
And every lewd, inſulting dame 
Upon her folly roſe to fame. 

What ſhould ſhe do ? Attempt once more 
To gain the late-deſerted ſhore ? 

So truſting, back the Mourner flew, 
As faſt the train of fiends purſue. 

Again the farther ſnore's attain'd, 

Again the land of virtue gain'd ; 

But echo gathers in the wind; | 

And ſhows her inſtant foes-behind. 
Amaz'd, with headlong ſpeed the tends, 
Where late ſhe left a hoſt of friends : 
Alas! thoſe ſhrinking friends decline, 
Nor longer own that form divine; 
With fear they mark the following cry, 
And from the lonely Trembler fly, 
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Or backward drive her on * coaſt; : 
Where peace was wreck*d, and honour loſt, 

From earth thus hoping aid in vain, 

To heav*n not darirfy to complain, 
No truce by hofti6 clamour giv'n, 

And from the face of friendſhip driving + 
The Nymph ſunk proſtrate on the ground, . 
With all her weight of woes around. 

Enthron*d within a circling ſky, 
Upon a mount o'er mountains high, 
All radiant fate, as in a ſhrine, 
| Virtue, firſt efflence divine; 

Far, far above the ſcenes of woe, 


That ſhut this<ldud-wrapt world below ; 7 


Superior goddeſs, eſſence bright, . 
Beauty of uncreated light, ' 
Wham ſhould mortality ſurveys 

As doom'd upon a certain day, 
The breath of frailty muſt expire, - © 
The world diſſolve in living fire, 
The gems of heav*n, and ſolar flame 
Be quench'd by her eternal beam, 


And nature, quick' ning in her eye, 
To riſe a new born —.— die. 


Hence, unreveal'd to mortal view, 


A veil around her form ſhe threw, 
Which three ſad fiſters of the ſhade, © 


Pain, care, and melancholy, made. 
Through this her all-enquiring eye, 


| Attentive from her ſtation high, 


Beheld, abandon'd to deſpair, 


| The ruins of her fav'rite Fair; 
And with a voice, whoſe awful found 


Appal'd the guilty world around, 

Bid the tumultuous winds be till ; - 

To numbers bow*'d each lining hill, 
Uncurl'd the ſurging of the main, 
And ſmooth'd the therny bed of pain; 
The golden harp of heav'n ſhe ſtrung, 
And thus the tuneful W ſung. 


Lovely Penitent, ariſe, * 
Come, and claim tliy kindred ſkies 3 
Come, thy fiſter-angels ſay, 
Thou haſt wept thy ftains away. 
Let experience now decide, 
Twixt the good and evil try'd; 
In the ſmooth, enchanted ground, 
Say, unfold the treaſures found. 
Structures, rais'd by mourning dreams, 
Sands, that trip the flitting ſtreams, 
Down, that anchors on the air, 
Clouds, that paint their changes there. 
Seas, that ſmoothly dimpling lie, 
While the ſtorm imperids on high, 
Showing, in an obvious glaſs, 
Joys, that in poſſeſſion paſs 3 7 
Tranſient, fickle, light, and gay, 
Flatt'ring, only to betray 5 i 
What, alas, can life contain! 
Life, like all its circles, vain! 
Will the ſtork, intending reſt, 
On the billow build her neſt ? 
Will the bee demand his ſtore 
From the bleak, and bladeleſs ſhore ? 
Man alone, intent to ſtray, , 
Ever turns from wiſdom's way, 
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Lays up wealth in foreign land, 
Sows the ſea, and plows the ſand. 
Soon this elemental maſs, | 
Soon th* incumb'ring world ſhall paſs, 
Form be wrapt in waſting fire, 
Time be ſpent, and life expire. 
Then, ye boaſted works of men, 
Where is your aſylum then ? | 
Sons of pleaſure, ſons of care, 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where? 
Gone, like traces on the deep, 
Like a ſcepter, graſp'd in ſleep, 
Dews, exhal'd from morning glades, 
Melting ſnows, and gliding ſhades. 
Paſs the world, and what's behind ? 
Virtue's gold, by fire refin'd ; 
From an univerſe deprav'd, 
From the wreck of nature ſav'd. 
Like the life-ſupporting grain, 
Fruit of patience, and of pain, 
On the ſwain's autumnal day, 
Winnow”'d from the chaff away. 
Little trembler, fear no more, 
Thou haſt plenteous crops in ſtore, 
Seed, by genial ſorrows ſo vn, 
More than all thy ſcorners own. 
What though hoſtile earth deſpiſe, 
. Heav'n beholds with gentler eyes; 
Heav'n thy friendleſs ſteps ſhall guide, 
Chear thy hours, and guard thy ſide. 
When the fatal trump ſhall ſound, 
When th* immortals pour around, 
Heav*n ſhall thy return atteſt. 
Hail'd by myriads of the bleſs'd. 
Little native of the ſkies, 
Lovely penitent, ariſe, 
Calm thy boſom, clear thy brow, 
Virtue is thy fiſter now. : 
More delightful are my woes, 
Than the rapture, pleaſure knows 
Richer far the weeds I bring, 

Than the robes, that grace a king. 
On my wars, of ſhorteſt date, 
Crowns of endleſs triumphs wait; 

On my cares, a period bleſs'd ; 
On my toils, eternal reſt. 

Come, with virtue at thy fide, 
Come, be every bar defy'd, 
"Till we gain our native ſhore; 
Siſter, come, and turn no more. 


FABLE XVI. 


LOVE 


| And lowlineſs, to whoſe mild brow 


4A D VANITY. 
of breezy morning breath'd perfume, 
The wak*ning flow'rs unveil'd their bloom, 
Up with the ſun, from ſhort repoſe, 
Gay health, and lufty labour roſe, 
The milkmaid carot'd at her pail, 
And ſhepherds whiſtted o'cr rhe dale; 
When Love, who led a rural life, 


Remote from huftle, ſtate, and ſtriſe, 
VOL. VII. 


But be the ſpnere of beauty mine. 
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Forth from his thatch*d-roof cottage ſtray d, 
And ſtroll'd along the dewy glade. 
A Nymph, _ lightly tript it by, 
To quick attention turn'd his eye; 
He mark'd the geſture of the Fair, 
Her ſelf-ſufficient grace, and air, | 
Her ſteps, that mincing meant to pleaſe, 
Her ſtudy d negligence, and eaſe; 
And, curious to enquire what meant 
This thing of prettineſs, and paint, 
Approaching ſpoke, and bow'd obſervant; 
The Lady, ſlightly,-Sir, your ſervant. 
Such beauty in ſo rude a place ! 
Fair-one, you do the country grace: 
At court, no doubt, the public care, 
But Love has ſmall acquaintance there. 
Yes, Sir, reply'd the flutt'ring Dame, 
This form confeſſes whience it came; 
But dear variety, you know, 
Can make us pride, and pomp forego. 
My name is Vanity. I ſway 
The utmoſt iſlands of the fea ; 
Within my court all honour centers, 
I raiſe the meaneſt ſoal that enters, 
Endow with latent gifts, and graces, 
And model fools for poſts and places. 
As Vanity appoints at pleaſure, . 
The world receives its weight, and meaſure z 


| Hence all the grand concerns of life, 


Joys, cares, plagues, paſſions; peace and ſtrife. 
Reflect how far my pow'r prevails, , 

When I ſtep in, where nature fails, 

And every breach of ſznfe repairing, 

Am bounteous ſtill, where heav*n is ſparing. 
But chief in all their arts, and airs, | 

Their playing, painting, pauts, and pray'rs, 

Their various habits, and completions, 

Fits, frolics, foibles, and perfeQions, 

Their robeing, curling, and adorning, 

From noon to night, from night to morning, 

From ſix to ſixty, ſick, or ſound, 

I rule the female world around. 
Hold there a moment, Cupid cry'd, 

Nor boaſt dominion quite ſo Wide; 

Was there no province to invade, 

But that by love, and mezkneſs ſway'd ? 

All other empire I reſign, 


For in the downy lawn of reſt, 
That opens on a woman's breaſt, 
Attended by my peaceful train, 

I chuſe to live, and chuſe to reign. 
Far-ſighted faith I bring along. 
And truth, above an army ſtrong, 

And chaſtity, of icy mould, 
Within the burning tropics cold, 


The pow'r and pride of nations bow, 
And modeſty, with downcaſt eye, 
That lends the morn her virgia dye, 
And innocence, array'd in light, 
And honour, as a tow'r upright ; 
With ſweetly winning. graces, more 
Than poets ever dreamt of yore, 
In unaffected conduct free, | 
All ſmiling fiſters, three times three, 
And roſy peace, the cherub bieis'dy 
That nightly ſings us all to reit. 
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Hence, from the bud of nature's prime, 

From the firſt ſtep of infant time, 
Woman, the world's appointed light, 
Has ſkirted every ſhade with white 
Has ſtood for imitation high, 
To every heart, and every eye; 
From ancient deeds of fair renown, 
Has brought her bright memorials down; 
To time affix*d perpetual youth, 
And form'd each tale of love and truth. 

Upon a new Promethean plan, 

She moulds the eſſence of a man, 
Tempers his maſs, his genius fires, 
my as a better ſoul, inſpires. 

The rude ſhe ſoftens, warms the cold, 
Exalts the meek, and checks the bold, 
Calls floth from his ſupine repoſe, 

Within the coward's boſom glows, 
Of pride unplumes the lofty creſt, 
Bids baſhful merit ſtand confeſs d, 
And like coarſe metal from the mines, 
Collects, irradiates, and refines. 

The gentle ſcience, ſhe imparts, 

All manners ſmooths, informs all hearts; 
From her ſweet influence are felt 

Paſſions that pleaſe, and thoughts that melt; 
To ſtormy rage ſhe bids controul, 

And finks ſerenely on the ſoul ; 

Softens Deucalion's flinty race, 

And tunes the warring world to peace. 

Thus arm'd to all that's light, and vain, 
And freed from thy fantaſtic chain, 

She fills the ſphere, by heav'n aſſign'd, 
And ruPd by me, o'er-rules mankind. 

He ſpoke. The nymph impatient ſtood, 
And laughing, thus her ſpeech renew'd. 

And pray, Sir, may I be fo bold 
To hope your pretty tale is told ? 

And next demand, without a cavil, 
What new Utopia do you travel ? 

Upon my word, theſe high-flown fancies 
Shew depth of learning—in romances. 
Why, what unfaſhion'd ſtuff you tell us, 
Of buckram-dames; and tiptoe fellows ! 


Go, child; and when you're grown maturer, 


You'll ſhoot your next opinion ſurer. 

O ſuch a pretty knack at painting ! 

And all for ſoſt*ning, and-for ſainting ! 
Gueſs now, who-can, a fingle feature, 
Through the whole piece of female nature ! 
Then mark ! my looſer hand may fit 

The lines, too coarſe for Love to hit. 

*Tis ſaid that woman, prone to changing, 
Through all the rounds of folly ranging 
On life's uncertam ocean riding, 
No reaſon, rule, or rudder guiding, 

Is like the comet's wand'ring light, 

Eccentric, ominous, and bright, 

Trackleſs, and ſhifting as the wind, 

A ſea, whoſe fathom none can find, 

A. moon, ſtill changing, and revolving, 

A riddle, paſt all human ſolving, 

A bliſs, a plague, a heav'n, a hell, 

A ſomething, which no man can tell. 
No learn a ſecret from a friend, 

But keep your counſel, and attend. N 

Though in their tempers thought ſo diſtant, 
Nog with their ſex, nor ſelves conſiſtent, 


_ 


"Tis but the diff rence of a name, 

And every woman is the ſame. 

For as the world, however vary'd, | 

And through unnumber'd changes carry'd, 

Of elemental modes; and forms, | 

Clouds, meteors, colours, calms; and ſtorms, 

Though in a thoufand ſuits array'd, 

Is of one ſubje& matter made; 

So, Sir, a woman's conſtitution, 

The world's enigma, finds ſolution, 

And let her form be what you will, 

I am the ſubject eſſence ſtill. 

With the firſt fpark of female ſenſe, 

The ſpeck of being, I commence, 

Within the womb make freſh advances, _ 

And diQate future qualms, and fancies ; 
Thence in the growing form expand, 

With childhood travel hand in hand, 

And give a taſte to all their joys, 

In gewgaws, rattles, pomp, and noiſe. 

And now, familiar, and unaw'd, 

I ſend the flutt' ring ſoul abroad; 

Prais*d for her ſhape, her face, her mien, 

The little goddeſs, and the queen 

Takes at her infant ſhrine oblation, 

And drinks ſweet draughts of adulation. 

Now blooming, tall, erect, and fair, 

To dreſs, becomes her darling care; 

The realms of beauty then I bound, 

I ſwell the hoop's enchanted round, 

Shrink in the waiſt's defcending fize, 

Heav'd in the ſnowy boſom, riſe, 

High on the floating lappet fail, 

Or curl'd in treſſes, kiſs the gale: 

Then to her glaſs I lead the fair, 

And ſhow the lovely idol there, 

Where, ſtruck as by divine emotion, 

she bows with moſt fincere devotion, 

And numb'ring every beauty o'er, 

In ſecret bids the world adore. 

Then all for parking, and parading, 
Coquetting, dancing, maſquerading, 

For balls, plays, courts, and crowds what paſſion! 
And churches, ſometimes—if the fathion ; 
For woman's ſenſe of right, and wrong, 
Is rul'd by the almighty throng ; 

Still turns to each meander tame, 

And ſwims the ſtraw of every ftream- 
Her ſoul intrinſic worth rejects, 
Accompliſn'd only in defects, 

Such excellence is her ambition, 

Folly, her wiſeſt acquiſition, 

And ev'n from pity, and diſdain, 

She 'I cull ſome reaſon to be vain. 

Thus, Sir, from every form and feature, 
The wealth, and wants of female nature, 
And ev'n from vice, which you'd admire, 
I gather fewel to my fire, 

And on the very bafe of ſhame 
Ere& my monument of fame. 

Let me another truth attempt, 

Of which your godſhip has not dreamt. 

Thoſe ſhining virtues, which you muſter, 
Whence think you they derive their luſtre ? 
From native honour, and devotion ? 

O yes, a mighty likely notion 
Truſt me, from titled dames to ſpinners, 


*Tis I make faints, whoe er makes finners 5 
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Tis I inſtru& thema to withdraw, 
And hold preſumptuous man in awe 
For female worth, as I inſpire, 

In juſt degrees, ſtill mounts the higher, 
And virtue, ſo extremely nice, | 
Demands long toil, and mighty price ; 
Like Sampſon's pillars, fix'd elate, 

I bear the ſex's tott'ring ſtate z 

Sap theſe, and in a moment's ſpace, 
Down ſinks the fabric to its baſe. 

Alike from t.tles, and from toys, 

1 ſpring, the ſount of female joys ; 

In every widow, wife, and miſs, 

The ſole artificer of bliſs. 

For them each tropic I explore ; 

I cleave the ſand of every ſhore ; 

To them uniting Indias fail, 

Sabza breathes her fartheſt gale ; 

For them the bullion I refine, 

Dig ſenſe and Virtue from the mine, 
And from the bowels of invention, 
Spin out the various arts you mention. 

Nor bliſs alone my pow'rs beſtow, 
They hold the ſov'reign balm of woe; 
Beyond the Stoic's boaſted art, 

I ſoothe the heavings of the heart 
To pain give ſplendor, and relief, 
And gild the pallid face of grief. 

Alike the palace, and the plain 
Admit the glories of my reign; 
Through every age, in every nation, 
Taſte, talents, tempers, ſtate, and ſtation, 
Whate'er a woman ſays, I ſay; 
Whate'er a woman ſpends, I pay; 
Alike I fill, and empty bags, 

Flutter in finery, and rags, 
With light coquets through folly range 
And with the prude diſdam to change. 

And now you'd think, *twixt you and I, 
That things were ripe for a reply 
But ſoft, and while I'm in the mood, 
Kindly permit me to conclude, _ 
Their utmoſt mazes to unravel, 

And touch the fartheſt ſtep they travel. 
When every pleaſure's run a-ground, 

And folly tir'd through many a round; 
The nymph, conceiving diſcontent hence, 
May ripen to an hour's repentance, | 
And vapours, ſhed in pious moiſture, 
Diſmiſs her to a church, or cloyſter; 

Then on I lead her with devotion 
Conſpicuous in her dreſs, and motion, 
Inſpire the heav*nly-breathing air, 

Roll up the lucid eye in pray'r, 

Soſten the voice, and in the face 

Look melting harmony, and grace. 

Thus far extends my friendly pow*r, 
Nor quits her in her lateſt hour ; 


| The couch of decent pain I ſpread, 


In form recline her languid head, 

Her thoughts I methodize'in death, 

And part not, with her parting breath; 
Then do I ſet, in order bright, 

A length of funeral pomp to ſight, 

The glitt'ring tapers, and attire, 

The plumes, that whiten o'er her bier; 
And laſt, preſenting to her eye 


Angelic fineries on high, 
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To ſcenes of painted bliſs I waft her, 
And form the heav'n ſhe hopes hereafter, 

In truth, rejoin'd Love's gentle God, 
You've gone a tedious length of road, 
And ſtrange, in all the toilſome way, 
No houſe of kind refreſhment lay, 


{No nymph, whoſe virtues might have tempted 


To hold her from her ſex exempted. 

For one, we'll never quarrel, man; 

Take her, and keep her, if you can; 0 
And pleas'd 1 yield to your petition, 

Since every fair, by ſuch permiſſion, 

Will hold herſelf the one ſelected, 

And ſo my ſyſtem ſtands protected. 

O, deaf to virtue, deaf to glory, 
To truths divinely vouch'd in ſtory ! 
The Godhead in his zeal return'd, 

And kindling at her malice burn'd. 

Then ſweetly rais'd his voice, and told 
Of heav'nly nymphs, rever'd of old; 
Hypſipile, who ſav'd her fire ; 
And Portia's love, approv'd by fire, 
Alike Penelope was quoted, 

Nor laurel'd Daphne paſs* unnoted, 
Nor Laodamia's fatal garter, 

Nor fam*d Lucretia, honour's martyr, 
Alceſte's voluntary ſteell, 

And Catherine, ſmiling on the wheel. 

But who can hope to plant conviction 
Where cavil grows on contradiction ? 
Some ſhe evades or diſavovvs, 

Demurs to all, and none allows 
A kind of ancient things, call'd fables ! 
And thus the Goddeſs turn'd the tables. 

Now both in argument grew high, 

And choler flaſh'd from either eye; 


Nor wonder each refus'd to yield 


The conqueſt of ſo fair a field. 

When happily arriv'd in view 
A Goddeſs, whom our grandames knew, 
Of aſpeR grave, and ſober gaite, 
Majeſtic, awful, and ſedate, 

As heav*n's autumnal eve ſerene, - 
When not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſcene ; 
Once Prudence call'd, a matron fan d, 
And in old Rome, Cornelia nam'd. 

Quick at a venture, both agree 
To leave their ſtrife to her decree. 

And now by each the facts were ſtated, 
In form and manner as related; 
The caſe was ſhort. They crav'd opinion, 
Which held o'er females chief dominion ? 
When thus the Goddefs, anſwering mild, 
Firſt ſhook her gracious head, and ſmil'd. 

Alas, how willing to comply, 

Yet how unfit a judge am I! 

In times of golden date, *tis true, 

I ſhar*'d the fickle ſex with you, 

But from their preſence long precluded, 
Or held as one, whoſe form intruded, 
Full fifty annual ſuns can tell, 


{ Prudence has bid the ſex farewell. 


In this dilemma what to do, 


| Or who to think of neither knew; 


For both, till biaſs'd in opinian, 


And arrogant of ſole dominion, 


Were forc*d to hold the caſe compounded, 


Or leave the quarrel where they tound it. 
E 2 
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When in the nick, a rural fair, 

Of inexperienc'd gaite, and air, _ | 
Who ne' er had croſs d the neighb'ring lake, 
Nor ſeen the world beyond a wake, 
With cambrick coif, and kerchief clean, 

Tript lightly by them o'er the green. 

Now, now ! cry'd Love's triumphant Child, 
And at approaching conqueſt ſmild, 
If Vanity will once be guided, 
Our diff” rence may be ſoon decided: 

Behold yon wench ; a fit 0:cafion 


MOOQRE'S POEMS- 
Mean while the Godhead, unalarm'd, 
As one to each occaſion arm'd, 
Forth from his quiver cull'd a dart, 
That erſt had wounded many a heart; 
Then, bending, drew it to the head; 
The bow-ſtring twang'd, the arrow fled, 
And, to her ſecret ſoul addreſs'd, 
. | Transfix*d the whiteneſs of her breaſt. 
But here the Dame whoſe guardian care 
' Had to a moment watch'd the fair, 
At once her pocket mirror drew, 
To try your force of gay perſuaſion. _ | And held the wonder full in view; 
Go you, while I retire aloof, I | As quickly, rang'd in order bright, 
Go, put thoſe boaſted po rs to proof; IA thouſand beauties ruſh to ſight; 
And if your prevalence of art Ran: A world of charms, till now unknown, 
Tranfeends my yet unerring dart. 1 | A world, reveal'd to her alone: 
I give the fav'rite conteſt o'er, ec e Enraptur'd ſtands the love - ſiek maid, 
And ne er will boaſt my empire more. | Suſpended o'er the darling ſhade, 

At once, ſo ſaid, and ſo conſented ; Here only fixes to admire, | 
And well our Goddeſs ſeem'd contented ; And centers every fond deſire. 
Nor pauſing, made a moment's ſtand, B . 
But tript, and took the girl in hand. 
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THE 


3 | | 
LOVER' AA H FR 


HYMN To PQYERTY,.: 


POVERTY ! thou ſource of human art, 


LEND, 
THOU, for whom my lyre I fuing, 


Thou great inſpirer of the — ſong ! 

In vain Apollo dictates, and the Nine 

Attend in vain, unleſs thy mighty hand 

Direct the tuneful lyre. Without thy aid 

The canvas breathes no longer. Muſic's charms, 
Uninfluenc'd by thee, forget to-pleaſe: | 
Thou giv*ſt the organ ſound ; by thee'the flute 
Breathes harmony; the tuneful viol owns 


Of whom 1 ſpeak, and think, and ſing 
Thou conſtant object of my joys, 1 5 
Whoſe ſweetneſs every with employs ! 
Thou deareſt of thy ſex attend, 
And hear the Lover and the Friend. 
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Fear not the. poet's Aattring ſtrain 3 
No idle praiſe my verſe ſhall ſtain ; 
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| ! Thy pow'rfut touch. The warbling voice is thine : | The lowly numbers ſhall impart * 

me Thou gav*ſt to Nicolini every grace, * The faithful dictates of my heart, 
1 And every charm to Farinelli's ſong. Nor humble modeſty offend, 

. By thee the lawyer pleads. The ſoldier's arm And part the Lover from the Friend. 
. Is nerv'd by thee. Thy pow'r the gown-man feels, : FRE 

j 14 And, urg'd by thee, unfolds heav'n's myſtic truths. | Not diſtant is the cruel day, 

5340 The haughty fair, that ſwells with proud diſdain, That tears me from my hopes away; 


Then frown not, faireſt, if I try 


3 And ſmiles at miſchiefs, which her eyes have made, 

| Thou humbleſt to ſubmit and bleſs mankind. To ſteal the moiſture from your eye, 

g Hail, Pow'r omnipotent! Me uninvok'd Or force your heart a ſigh to ſend, 

" Thou deign'ſt to viſit, far, alas! unfit To mourn the Loyer and the Friend. 

i To bear thy awful-preſence. O, retire ! ; 

. At diſtance let me view thee ; leſt too nigh, No perfect joy my liſe e er knew, 
j I fink beneath the terrors of thy face ! But what araſe from love and you 


Nor can I fear another pain 

Than your unkindneſs, or diſdain : 
{| Then let your looks their pity lend, 
To cheer the. Lover and the Friend. 
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Whole years I ſtrove againſt the flame, 
And ſuffer'd ills, that want a name 
Yet ſtill the painful ſecret kept, 
And to myſelf in filence wept ; 
Till grown unable to contend, 
I own'd the Lover and the Friend. 


I ſaw you ſtill. Your gen'rous heart 
In all my ſorrows bore a part; 
Yet while your eyes with pity glow'd, 
No words of hope your tongue beſtow'd, 
But mildly bid me ceaſe to blend 
The name of Lover with the Friend. 


Sick with defire, and mad with pain, 
I ſeek for happineſs in vain: 
Thou lovely maid, to thee I cry, 
Heal me with kindneſs, or I die! 
From ſad deſpair my ſoul defend, 
And fix the Lover and the Friend. 


POEM Se. 


Curs'd be all wealth that ean deftroy 
My utmoſt hope of earthly joy ! 
Thy gifts, O Fortune! I refign, 
Let her and poverty be mine 


And every year that life ſhall lend, 


Shall bleſs the Lover and the Friend. 


In vain, alas! in vain I ſtrive 
To keep a dying hope alive; 
The laſt ſad remedy remains, 
Tis abſence that muſt heal my pains, 


Thy image from my boſom rend, 


And force the Lover from the Friend. 


Vain thought ! though ſeas between us roll, 
Thy love is rooted in my ſoul ; 


l The vital blood that warms my heart 


With thy idea muſt depart, 
And death's decifive ſtroke muſt end 


At once the Lever and the Friend. 


SONG Tas FIRST, 


I. 
HUS I ſaid to my heart, in a pet t'other day, 
I had rather be hang'd than go moping this 
Way; 
No throbbings, no wiſhes your moments employ, 
But you ſleep in my breaſt without motion or joy. 


II. 
When Cloe perplex*d me *twas ſweeter by half, 
And at Thais's wiles T could-often-times laugh; 
Your burnings and akings I ſtrove not to cure, 
Though one was a jilt, and the other a whore. 


| III. 
When I walk'd yp the Mall, or ſtroll'd through the 
ſtreet, 


Not a 2 bruſh'd me, but then you could 
at 


Or if bang went the hoop againſt corner or poſt, 


In the magical round you were ſure to be loſt. 


FV. 
But now if a nymph goes as naked as Eve, 
Like Adam, unfallen, you never perceive ; 
Or the ſeat of delight if, the tippet ſhould hide, 
You tempt not my fingers to — it aſide. 
V. 


Is it caution, or dread, or the froſt of old age, 

That inclines yau with beauty no more to engage? 

Tell me quickly the cauſe, for. it makes me quite 
mad, 7 


In the ſummer” s gay ſeaſom to ſee you ſo ſad, 


1 


VI. 
Have 8 quoth my heart, haw you tempt me 
to ſtray; ; 
He that _— down a woman, muſt run a d——d 


Like a hare he dm Wh; or hold out with the fox, 
And, fecure in the chace, her purfuers ſhe mocks: 


For Cloe J burnt with an innocent flame, 

And beat to the muſic that breath'd out her name; 
Three ſummers flew over the caftles I built, 

And beheld me a fool, and my goddeſs a jilt. 


VIII. 
Next Thais, the wanton, my 33 eroploy 
And the kind one repair'd what the er 2 
Like Shadrach, I Iiv*d in a furnace of fire, 
5 unlike him, was ſcorch'd, and e to 
IX. 
Recruited once more, I forgot all my pain, 
And was jilted, and burnt, and bedevil'd again: 
Not a petticoat fring*d, or the heel of a ſhoe, 
Ever paſs'd you by td but at it F flow. 


X. 
Thus jilted, and rr and burnt to a coat, 
For reſt I retreated again to be ; 

But your eyes, ever open, to lead me aſtray, l 
Have beheld a new face, and command me away, 
XI. 

But remember, in whatever flames IL may burn, 
Till be folly to aft for, or wiſh my return: 
Neither Thais, nor Cloe, again ſhalt infame, 

But a c 


And learn to be happy of Collin and me. 


30 


E, 
This Faid „with a bound from my boſom he flew ; 
O, Phillis ! theſe eyes ſaw him poſting to you; 
Enſlav* d by your wit, he grows fond of his chain, 
And vows I ſhall never poſſeſs him again. 


SONG Tn» IE 


CDELIN 
E ſtill, O ye winds, and attentive, ye ſwains, 
"Tis Phebe invites, and replies to my trains ; 
The ſun never roſe on, ſearch all the world through, 
A ſhepherd ſo bleſt, or a fair one ſo true. 


PME AE. 


Glide ſoftly, ye ſtreams, O ye nymphs, round me 
throng, 


Tis Collin commands, and attends to my ſon g; 


Search all the world over, you never can find 
A maiden fo bleſt, or a ſhepherd ſo kind. 


Bo r n. 
"Tis love, like the ſun, that gives light to the year, 
The ſweeteſt of bleſſings that life can endear ; 
Our pleaſures it brightens, drives ſorrow away, 
Gives joy to the night, and enlivens the day 


CoL LIN. 
With Phebe beſide me, the ſeaſons how gay 


Then Winter's bleak months ſeem as pleaſant as 


May; 
The Summer 's gay verdure ſprings ſill as ſhe treads, 
And linnets and nightingales ſing through the meads. 


PHEBE. 
When Collin is abſent *tis Winter all round, 
How faint is the ſunſhine, how barren the grougd ! 
Inſtead of the linnet and nightingale's ſong, 
I hear the hoarſe raven croak all the day long, 


Bor R. 
»Tis love, like the fon, &c. 
CoLLIN. 


Ober hill, dale and valley my Phebe and I 


Together will wander, and love ſhall be by : 
Her Collin thall guard her ſafe all the long day, 
And Phebe at night all his pains ſhall repay. 
PRAE Rx. 
By moonlight, when ſhadows glide over the plain, 
His kiſſes ſhall chear me, his arm ſhall ſuſtain ; 
The dark haunted grove I can trace without fear, 
Or ſleepin a church-yard, if Collin is near, 
Bor R. 
"Tis love, like the fun, &c, 
CoLL1N. 
Ye ſhepherds that wanton it over the plain, 
How fleeting your tranſports, how laſting your 


pain, 
Inconſtancy ſhun, and reward the kind ſhe, 
And learn to be happy of Phebe and me. 


PHEBE. 
Ye nymphs, who the pleaſures of 1 never try d, 
Attend to my ſtrains, and take me for your guide; 
Your hearts keep from pride and inc free, 


MOORE'S 


| 
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Bo r x. 
"Tis love, like the ſun, that gives light to the year; 
The ſweeteſt of bleſſings that life can endear ; 
Our pleaſures it brightens, drives ſorrow away, 
Gives joy to the night, and enlivens the day. 


SONG Txs THIRD. 


S Phillis the gay, at the break of the day, 
Went forth to the meadows a maying, 
A clown lay aſleep by a river ſo deep, 
That round in meanders was ſtraying. 
II. 
His boſom was bare, and for whiteneſs ſo rare, 
Her heart it was gone without warning, 


With cheeks of ſuch hue, that the roſe wet with 
dew, 


'Ne'er look d half ſo freſh in a _— 


II. 4 | | 
She culld the new hay, and down by him ſhe lay, 


Her wiſhes too warm for diſguiſing; 
She play*d with his eyes, till he walk'd in ſurprize, 
And blauſh'd like the ſun at his riſing. 
IV. 
She ſung him a ſong, as he leant on his prong, 
And reſted her arm on his ſhoulder; 
She preſs*d his coy cheek to her boſom ſo ſleek, 
And taught his two arms to infold her. 
V. 5 
The ruſtic grown kind, by a kiſs told his mind, 
And call'd her his dear and his bleſſing : 
Together they ſtray'd, and ſung, frolick'd, and 
pulüwKay' d, 
And what they did more there's no gueſſing, 


reer * * 


SONG Aru FOURTH. 


* 


He. : 
ET rakes for pleaſure range the town, 
Or miſers doat on golden guineas, 


| Let plenty ſmile, or fortune frown, 


The ſweets of love are mine and Jenny's, 
SHE. 
Let wanton maids indulge deſire, 
How ſoon the fleeting pleaſure gone is ! 
The joys of virtue never tire, 
And ſuch ſhall ſtill be mine and bs 


Bor R. 


Together let us ſport and play, 


And live in pleaſure where no fin is ; 


The prieſt ſhall tie the knot to-day, 


And r bands make Johnny Jenny's. 
HEx. 
Let roving ſwains young hearts invade, 
The pleaſure ends in ſhame and folly ; 
So Willy woo'd, and then betray'd 
The poor, believing, ſimple Molly. 


id 
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. Sue. 
30 Lucy lov'd, and lightly toy'd, 
And laugh'd at harmleſs maids who marry ; 
But now ſhe finds her ſhepherd cloy'd, 
And chides too late her faithleſs Harry. 


Bo v R. 
But we'll together. ſport and play, | 
And live in pleaſure where no fin is; 
The prieſt ſhall tie the knot to-day, : 
And wedlock's bands make Johnny Jenny's. 


H x. 
By cooling ſtreams our flocks we'll feed, 
And leave deceit to knaves and ninnies; 
Or fondly ſtray where love ſhall lead, 
And every joy be mine and Jenny's. 
SHE. 
Let guilt the faithleſs boſom fright, 
The conſtant heart is always bonny ; 
Content, and peace, and ſweet delight 
And love ſhall live with me and Johnny. 


BoTH. 
Together ſtill we'll ſport and play, 
And live in pleaſure where no fin is; 
The prieſt ſhall tie the knot to-day, 
And wedlock's bands make Johnny Jenny's. 


— 


SONG Txz FIFTH. 


I. 
TAND round, my brave boys, with heart and 
with voice, 
And all in full chorus agree; n 
We'll fight for our king, and as loyally fing, 
And let the world know we'll be free. 
| 


CHoRUSs. 
The rebels ſhall fly, as with ſhouts we draw nigh, 
And echo ſhall victory ring; 
Then ſafe from alarms, we'll reſt on our arms, 
And chorus it, long live the king ! 
I. 
Then —— once more ſhall bring wealth to our 
ore, 
And plenty and peace bleſs the iſle ; 
The peaſant ſhall quaff off his bowl with a laugh, 
And reap the ſweet fruits of his toil. ' 


CHorUs. 
The rebels, &c. 


HE, + 
Kind love ſhall repay the fatigues of the day, 
And melt us to ſofter alarms ; 
Eoy Puillis ſhall burn at her ſoldier's return, 
And bleſs the brave youth in her arms. 


Cuno vs. 
The rebels ſhall fly as with ſhouts we draw nigh, 
And echo ſhall victory ring; : 
Then ſafe from alarms, we'll reſt on our arms, 
And chorus it long live the Kg 
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SONG TAE SIXTH. 


I. 
O make the wife kind, and to keep the houſe 


ſtill ; 
You muſt be of her mind, let her ſay what ſhe will; 
In all that ſhe does you muſt give her her way, 
For tell her ſhe*s wrong, and you lead her aſtray. 


CrorUs. 

Then, huſbands, take care, of ſuſpicion beware, 
Your wives may be true, if you fancy they are; 
With confidence truſt them, and be not ſuch elves, 
As to make by your jealouſy horns for yourſelves. 

II. 7 
Abroad all the day if ſhe chufes to roam, 
Seem pleas'd with her abſence, ſhe'll ſigh to come 


home 

The man ſhe likes beſt, and longs moſt to get at, 
Be ſure to commend, and ſhe'll hate him for that. 

% CHORUS, | 
Then, huſbands, &c. 

III. 

What virtues ſne has, you may ſafely oppoſe, 
Whatever her follies are, praiſe her for thoſe; 
Applaud all her ſchemes that ſhe lays for a man, 
For accuſe her of vice, and ſhe'll fin it ſhe can. 


CroRUs. 


Then, huſbands, take care, of ſuſpicion beware, 


Your wives may be true, if you fancy they are; 
With confidence truſt them, and be not ſuch elves, 
As to make by your jealouſy horns for yourſelves. 


a 
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' SONG ras . SEVENTH. 


Damon, 
ARK, hark, o'er the plains how the merry 
bells ring, | 
Aſleep while my charmer is laid! 
The village is up, and the day on the wing, 
And Phillis may yet die a maid. 
2 Nini 


Tis hardly yet day, and I cannot away, 


O, Damon, I'm young and afraid; => 
To-morrow, my dear, I'll to church without fear 
But let me to-night lie a maid. 


Damon. 
The bride-maids are met, and mamma's on the fret, 
All, all my coy Phillis upbraid ; 
Come open the door, and deny me no more, 
Nor cry to live longer a maid. 
PaitLltis. 
Dear ſhepherd, forbear, and to-morrow I ſwear, 
To-morrow I'll not be afraid N 


I'll open the door, and deny you no more, 


Nor cry to live longer a maid. 


| Damon. 
No, no, Phillis, no, on that boſom of ſnow 
To-night ſhall your ſhepherd be laid; 
By morning my dear ſhall be eas'd of her fear, 
Nor grieve ſhe's no longer a 122. 
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PHIL IIS. 
Then open the door, twas unbolted before, 
His bliſs filly Damon delay*d ; 
To church let us go, and if there I ſay no, 
O then let me die an old maid. * 


SONG THxs EIGHTH. 


I. 
HAT Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my 
ride 

1 always have boaſted, and ſeek not to hide ; 
1 dwell on her praiſes wherever I go, 
They ſay I'm in love, but I anſwer no, no. 

+ | II. 
At ev' ning oft- times with what pleaſure I ſee 
A note from her hand, “I'll be with you at tea!“ 
My heart how it bounds, when J hear her below 
But ſay not *tis love, for I anſwer no, no. 


III. 

She ſings me a ſong, arid I echo each ſtrain, 
Again I cry, Jenny! ſweet Jenny, again 

I kiſs her ſoft lips, as if there I could grow, 
And fear I'm in love, though 1 anſwer no, no. 


IV. 
She tells me her faults, as ſhe fits on my knee, 
I chide her, and ſwear ſhe's an angel to me : 
My ſhoulder ſhe taps, and ſtill bids me think fo ; 
Who knows but ſhe loves, though ſhe tells me no, 
no? 

| V. 

Yet ſuch is my temper, ſo dull am I grown, 
I aſk not Her heart, but would conquer my own : 
Her boſom's ſoft peace ſhall I ſeek to 0'erthrow, 
And wiſh to perſuade, while I anſwer no, no ? 


VI. 

From beauty, and wit, and good-humour, ah! 
| why | 
Should prudence adviſe, and compel me to fly ? 
Thy bounties, O Fortune ! make haſte to beſtow, 
And let me deſerve her, or ſtill I ſay no. 


* 


SONG Txt NINTH. 


I. 
OU tell me I'm handſome, I know not how 
true 
And eaſy, and chatty, and good-humour'd too: 
That my lips are as red as the roſe-bud in June, 
And my voice, like the nightingale's, ſweetly in 
tune : 
All this has been told me by twenty before, 
But he that would win me, muſt flatter me more. 
II. ä 
If beauty from virtue receive no ſupply, 
Or prattle from prudence, how wanting am I ! 
My eaſe and goad- humour ſhort raptures will bring, 


And my voice, like the nightingale's, know but a 
2 | 


ſpring. 


POEMS. 


For charms ſuch as theſe then, your praiſes give o'ers 
To love me for life, you muſt love me for more. 


III. 
Then talk to me not of a ſhape or an air, 
For Cloe, the wanton, can rival me there : 
*Tis virtue alone that makes beauty look gay, 
And brightens good- humour, as ſunſhine the day; 
For that if you love me, your flame ſhall be true, 
And I in my turn, may be taught to love too, 


— 


SONG rus TENTH. 


I. | 
OW bleſt has my time been, what days have I 
known, | 
Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jefſe my own ! 
So joyful my heart is, ſo eaſy my chain, 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 


II. 
Through walks, grown with woodbines, as often 
we ſtray, 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play ; 
How pleaſing their ſport is the wanton ones ſee, 
And borrow their looks from my Jeſſe and me. 


III. 
To try her ſweet temper ſometimes am I ſeen 
In revels alt. day with the nymphs of the green; 
Though painful my abſence, my doubts ſhe beguiles, 
And meets me at night with compliance and ſmiles. 


| IV. 
What though on her cheek the roſe loſes its hue, 
Her eaſe and good-humour bloom all the year 
through ; 
Time till as he flies brings increaſe to her truth, 
And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her 
youth. 


| V. | 
Ye ſhepherds fo gay, who make love to enſnare, 
And cheat with falſe vows the too credulous fair, 
In ſearch of true pleaſure how vainly you roam ! 
To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


SONG TAE ELEVENTH. 


I, 
ARK! hark! *tis a voice from the tomb 
Come, Lucy, it cries, come away; 

The grave of thy Collin has room, | 

To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. 
I come, my dear ſhepherd, I come ; 

Ye friends and companions, adieu; 
I haſte to my Collin's dark home, 
To die on his boſom fo true. 


| H. 

All mournful the midnight bell rung, 
When Lucy, fad Lucy, aroſe ; 

And forth to the green- turf ſhe ſprung, 

Where Collin's pale aſhes repoſe. 


ry 


ear 
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All wet with the night's chilling dew, 

Her boſom embrac*d the cold ground, 
While ſtormy winds over her blew, 

And night-ravens croak*d all around. 


III. 
How long, my lov'd Collin, ſhe cry'd, 
How long muſt thy Lucy complain ? 
How long ſhall the grave my love hide? 
How long ere it join us again? 
For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs liv'd, | 
With thee o'er the world would ſhe fly, 
For thee has ſhe ſorrow'd and griev'd, 
For thee would ſhe lie down and die. 
: IV. 
Alas! what avails it how dear 
Thy Lucy was once to her ſwain ! 
Her face like the lily ſo fair, 
And eyes that gave light to the plain ! 
The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone, 
That face and thoſe eyes charm no more, 
And Lucy forgot and alone, 
To death ſhall her Collin deplore. 


V. 

While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, 

And mourn'd to the echoes around, 
Inflam' d all at once grew the air, 

And thunder ſhook dreadful the ground: 
I hear the kind call, and obey, 

Oh, Collin receive me, the cry'd ! 
Then breathing a groanqp'er his clay, 

She hung on his tomb-ſtone and dy'd. 


mm 


SONG Tre TWELFTH. 


| I. | 
* a ſhape and a bloom, and an air and a 
Mile 


n, 
Myrtilla was brighteſt of all the gay green; 
But artfully wild, and affectedly coy, 
Thoſe her beauties invited, her pride would deſtroy. 


ä | II. 
By the 3 as ſne ſtray d with the nymphs of the 
vale, 
Not a ſhepherd but woo'd her to hear his ſoft tale; 
Though fatal the paſſion, ſhe laugh'd at the ſwain, 
And return'd with neglect, what ſhe heard with 
diſdain. 
| III. 
But beauty has wings and too haſtily flies, 
And love unrewarded, ſoon fickens and dies. 
The nymph cur'd by time of her folly and pride, 
Now ſighs in her turn for the bliſs ſhe denied. 
| IV. 
No longer ſhe frolicks it wide o'er the plain, 
To kill with her coyneſs the languiſhing ſwain ; 
So humbled her pride is, ſo ſoftened her mind, | 
That, 2 courted by none, ſhe to all would be 
ind. 


VOL. vi. 


POEMS 33 
SONG Tu THIRTEENTH. 


I. 
\ HEN Damon languiſh'd at my feet, 
And I believ'd him true, 

The moments of delight how ſweet ! 

But ah ! how ſwift they flew ! 
The ſunny hill, the flow'ry vale ! 

The garden and the grove, 
Have echo'd to his ardent tale, 

And vows of endleſs love. 


II. | 

The conqueſt gain'd, he left his prize 
He left her to complain; 

To talk of joy with weeping eyes, 

And meaſure time by pain. 

But heaven will take the mourner's part, 
In pity to deſpair 3 | 

And the laſt ſigh tbat rends the heart, 
Shall waft the ſpirit there. 


— U N; 
A CAN TATA. 


'RRCITATIYE 


F Conſtance holy legends tell, 
The ſofteſt ſiſter of the cell; 
None ſent to heav'n ſo ſweet a cry, 


or roll'd at maſs ſo bright an eye. 


No wanton taint her boſom knew, 

Her hours in heav'nly viſion flv, 
Her knees were worn with midnight pray'rs, 
And thus ſhe breath'd divineR airs. | 


« AIR: 
In hallow'd walks, and awful cells, 
Secluded from the light and vain, 
The chaſte-ey*d maid with virtue dwells, 
And ſolitude, and filence reign. . 


The wanton's voice is heard not here, 
To heav*n the ſacred pile belongs; 

Each wall returns the whiſper'd pray r, 
And echoes but to holy ſongs. 


RECITATIVE. 
Alas, that pamper'd monks ſhould dare 


| Intrude where ſainted veſtals are ! 


Ah, Francis! Francis! well I weet 
Thoſe holy looks all are deceit. 

With ſhame the muſe prolongs her tale, | 
The Prieſt was young, the Nun was trail, _ 
Devotion faulter*d on her tongue, 

Love tun'd her voice, and thus ſhe ſung, 


AIR. 


" - 


I Alas, how deluded was I, 


| To fancy delights as I did! 
With maidens at midnight to figh, 
And * the ſweet paſſion, forbid 1 _ 
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| | O, father! my ſollies forgive, = RECITAT IVE. 


| And {till to abſolve me be nigh ; 
| 


Your leſſons have taught me to live, 

Come teach me, O! teach me to die 
To her arrns in a rapture he ſprung, 

Her boſom, half- naked, met his; 
Tranſported in ſilence ſhe hung, 

And melted away at each kiſs. 

Ah! father, expiring ſhe cry'd, 

With rapture I yield up my breath! 
Ah, daughter ! he fondly reply'd, 

The righteous find comfort in death. 


r 


— 


0 N, 


A SERENAT A: 


SET TO MUSIC BY DR. Bo c. 


I. 


CHORUS. 

| EHOLD, Jeruſalem, thy king, 
Whoſe praiſes all the nations fing ! 

10 Solomon the Lord has giv'n 
All arts and wiſdom under heav'n: 
For him the tuneful virgin throng 
Of Zion's daughter's ſwell the ſong : 
While young and old their voices raiſe, 
And wake the echoes with his praiſe. 


THECTITAATIVE. 
Syx. From the mountains, lo! he comes, 
| Breathing from his lips perfumes ; 
While zephyrs on his garments play, 
And ſweets through all the air convey. 


AIR. 
Tell me, lovely ſhepherd, where 
Thou feed*ſt at noon thy fleecy care ? 
Direct me to the ſweet retreat, 
That guards thee from the mid-day heat: 
Leſt by the flocks 1 lonely ſtray, 
Without a guide, and loſe my way : 
Where reſt, at noon, thy bleating care, 
Gentle ſhepherd, tell me where ? 


A I-R. 
He. Faireſt of the virgin throng, 
Doſt thou ſeek thy ſwain's abode ? 
See yon fertile vale along 
The new-worn path the flocks have trod: 
Purſue the prints their feet have made, 
And they ſhall guide thee to the ſhade. 


RECITATIVE. 
 Sux. As the rich apple, on whoſe boughs 

Ripe fruit with ſtreaky beauty glows, 
Excels the trees that ſhade the grove 
So ſhines, among his ſex, my love. 

AIR. 
Beneath his ample ſhade I lay, 
Defended from the ſultry day; 
His cooling fruit my thirſt aſſuag'd, 
And quench'd the fires that in me ragd ; 
Till ſated with the luſcious taſte, 
Lroſe and bleſt the ſweet repaſt. 


Flowers on her cheeks are blowing, 


a. 


Hr. Who quits the lily's fleecy white, 
To fix on meaner flow*rs the fight ? 
Or leaves the roſe's ſtem untorn, 
To crop the bloſſom from the thorn? 
Unrival'd tlus, thy beauties are; 
So ſhines my tove among the fair. 

AIR. 

Balmy ſweetneſs, ever flowing, 

From her dropping lips diſtills; 


And her voice with muſic thrills. . 
Zephyrs o'er the ſpices flying, 

Wafting ſweets from every tree, 
Sick*ning ſenſe with odours cloying, 

Breathe not half ſo ſweet as ſhe. 


| RBEITATTYEE 
Sgr. Let not my prince his ſlave deſpiſe, 
Or pafs me with unheeding eyes, 
Becauſe the ſun's diſcolouring rays 
Have chac'd the lily from my face. 
My envious ſiſters faw my bloom, 
And drove me from my mother*s home 5 
Unſhelter'd all the ſcorching day 
They made me in their vineyard ſtay. 


AIR. 
Ah ſimple me! my own, more dear, 
My own, alas; was not my care: 
Invading love the fences broke, 
And tore the cluſters from the ſtock. 
With eager graſp the fruit deſtroy'd, 
Nor reſted, till the ravage cloy'd. 
AIR. 

Hr. Fair and comely is my love, 
And ſofter than the blue-ey*d dove; 
Down her neck the wanton locks 
Bound like the kids on Gilead's rocks 
Her teeth like flocks in beauty ſeem, 
New ſhorn, and dropping from the ſtream ;. 
Her glowing lips by far outvie 
The plaited threads of ſcarlet dye; 
Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks the accents wound, 
And muſic floats upon the ſound. 


KECIT ATIVE 
- Sxx. Forbear, O charming ſwain, forbear 
Thy voice enchants my liſt'ning ear; 
And while I gaze my boſom glows, 
My flutt'ring heart with love o'erflows. 
The ſhades of night hang o'er my eyes, 
And every ſenſe within me dies. 

| AIR. 

O fill with cooling juice the bowl ! 
Aſſuage the fever in my ſoul ! 
With copious draughts my thirſt remove, 


And ſooth the heart that's ſick of love. 


PART. 


RECITATIVE. 
Hr. The chearful ſpring begins to-day ; 
Ariſe, my fair-one, come away ! 
RECITATIVE. 
Suz. Sweet muſic ſteals along the ai 
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e AIX. 

Hr. Ariſe, my fair, and come away, 
The chearful ſpring begins to-day: 
Bleak winter's gone with all his train 
Of chilling froſts, and dropping rain. 
Amidſt the verdure of the mead 
The primroſe lifts her velvet head: 

The warbling birds, the woods among, 
Salute the ſeaſon with a ſong : 

The cooing turtle in the grove 

Renews his tender tale of love : 

The vines their infant tendrils ſnoot: 
The fig-tree bends with early fruit: 
All welcome in the genial ray : 

Ariſe, niy fair, and come away! 

E 

all welcome in the genial ray, 
Ariſe, O fair-one, come away ! 

| DUET. 
Together let us range the fields, 4 

Impearled with the morning dew z 
Or view the fruits the vineyard yields, 

Or the apple's cluſt'ring bough: 
There in cloſe-embower' d ſhades, 

Impervious to the noon-tide ray, 

By tinkling rills, on roſy beds, 
We'll love the ſultry hours away. 
RECEHETAT: EY. E 

HE. How lovely art thou to the fight, 
For pleaſure form'd, and ſweet delight! 
Tall as the palm-tree is thy ſhape, 

Thy breaſts are like the cluſt*ring grape. 


AIR 
Let me, love, thy bole aſcending, 
On the ſwelling cluſters feed : 
With my graſp the vine-tree bending, 
In my cloſe embrace ſhall bleed. 
Stay me with delicious kiſſes, 
From thy honey-dropping mouth; 
Sweeter than the ſummer breezes 
Blowing from the genial ſouth. 


RECITATIVE. 

Sxx. O that a ſiſter's ſpecious name 
Conceal'd from prying eyes my flame! 
Uncenſur'd then I'd own my love, 
And chaſteſt virgins ſhould approve 
Then fearleſs to my mother's bed 
My ſeeming brother would I lead : 
Soft tranſports ſhould the hours employ, 
And the deceit ſhould crown the joy. 


AIX. 
Soft! I adjure you, by the fawns 
That bound acroſs the flow'ry lawns, 
Ye virgins, that ye lightly move, 
Nor with your whiſpers wake my love ! 


REECE K 
He. My fair's a garden of delight, 
Enclos'd and hid from vulgar ſight 
Where ſtreams from bubbling fountains ſtray, 
And roſes deck the verdant way. 
| AIR. 
Softly ariſe, O ſouthern breeze ! 
And kindly fan the blooming trees 
Upon my ſpicy garden blow, x 
That ſweets from every part may flow. 


And finiſh out his radiant form ? 


CHORUS. 
Ye ſouthern breezes, gently blow, ' 
That ſweets from every part may flow. 


P_ A K+. 


2 AIX. 
Hx. Ari, my fair, the doors unfald, 


Receive me ſhivering with the cold. 


RECELET ATIVE 
SHE, My heart amidſt my ſlumbers wakes, 
And tells me my beloved ſpeaks. 


AIR. 

H. Ariſe, my fair, the doors unfold, 
Receive me, ſhivering with the cold: 
The chill-drops hang upon my head, 
And night's cold dews my cheeks o'erfpread 2 
Receive me, dropping, to thy breaſt, 
And lull me in thy arms to reſt. 

TECTERATIVH 
SHx. Obedient to thy voice I hie; 


The willing doors wide open fly. 


AIR. 
Ah! whither, whither art thou gone? 
Where is my lovely wand'rer flown ? 
Ye blooming virgins, as you rove, 
If chance you meet my ſtraying love, 
I charge you tell him how I mourn, 
And pant, and die for his return. 


CHORUS or VINoI NS- 
Who is thy love, O charming maid ! 

That from thy arms fo late has ftray'd ? 

Say what diſtinguiſh'd charms adorn, 


AIX. 
Sunk. On his face the vernal roſe, 

Blended with the lilly, glows 
His locks are as the raven black, 
In ringlets waving down his back 
His eyes with milder beauties beam, . 
Than billing doves beſide the ſtream 3 
His youthful cheeks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs ; : 
His lips are of the roſe's hue, 
Dropping with a fragrant dew ; 
Tall as the cedar he appears, 
And as erect his form he bears. 


| This, O ye virgins, is the ſwain, 


Whoſe abſefice cauſes all my pain. 


RECITATEYTE | 
Hz. Sweet nymph. whom ruddier charms adorn, 
Than open with the roſy morn ; 
Fair as the moon's unclouded light, 
And as the ſun in ſplendour bright; 
Thy beauties dazzle from a- far, 
Like glitt' ring arms that gild the war. 
RECITATIVE 
Snx. O take me! ſtamp me on thy breaſt | 
Deep let the image be impreſt ! 
For love, like arm'd death, is ſtrong, ' 
Rudely he drags his ſlaves. along: 
Tf once to jealouſy he turns, 
With * rage he burns. 
2 | . 
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Der. 
Thou ſoft invader of the ſoul ! 
O love, who ſhall thy pow'r controul ! 
'To quench thy fires whole rivers drain, 
Thy burning heat ſhall ſill remain. 
In vain we trace the globe to try, 
If pow*rful gold thy joys can buy: 
'The treaſures of the world will prove 
'Too poor a bribe to purchaſe love. 


CHORUS. 
In vain we trace the globe to try, 
If powerful gold thy joys can buy: 
The treaſures of the world will prove 
Too poor a bribe to purchaſe love. 


0 U E 
| T o 
SEL IEL AS, 
SPOKEN BY MR. WOOD ARD 
IN THE CHARACTER OF A CRITIC, WITH A 
CATCALL IN HIS HAND. 
RE you all ready? Here's your muſick 
here !* | | 
Author, ſneak off, we'll tickle you, my dear. 


The fellow ſtopped me in a helliſh fright—— 
Pray fir, ſays he, muſt I be damn'd to-night ? 


* Blowing his catcall. 


Not crabbed critics fes to riſing merit 


P OE MS. 


Damn'd! ſurely, friend Don't hope for our com - 
pliance, wm | 


| Zounds, fir !—a ſecond play's downright defiance, ' 


Tho' once, poor rogue, we pitied your condition, 

Here's the true recipe for repetition. - 

Well, fir, ſays he, e' en as you pleaſe, ſo then 

Fl] never trouble you with plays again. 

But harkee, poet !--won't you tho” ? ſays I. 

Pon honour.—Then we'll damn you, let me die. 

Sha'n't we, my Bucks? Let's take him at his 
word LD 

Damn him—or by my ſoul, he'll write a third. 


Tell him you've left your charity behind ye. 
A pretty plea, his wants to our regard ! 

As if we Bloods had bowels for a bard ! 
Beſides, what men of ſpirit, now-a-days, 
Come to give ſober judgments of new plays ? 
It argues ſome good-nature to be quiet 
Good-nature ! Ay—but then we loſe a riot. 
The ſcribbling fool may beg and make a fuſs, 


Tis death to him What then ?— Tis ſport to us, 


Don't mind me tho'—for all my fun and jokes, 
The bard may find us Bloods good-natur*d folks; 


Write but with fire - and we'll applaud with ſpirit 
Our author aims at no diſhoneſt ends, | 
He knows no enemies, and boaſts ſome friends 
He takes no methods down your throats to cram it; 
So if you like it, ſave it; if not. damn it. 


END OF MOORE'S POEMS, 


The man wants money, I ſuppoſe—but mind ye 


in 
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POEMS OF MR. CAWTHORN. 


PS. 
M1686 
OF HORSEMAN DEN, IN KENT, 


HEN Wit and Science trimm'd their wither*d 
bays, 

At dme voice, and beam'd with balf their 
rays. 

Some 1 genius, panting to explore 

The ſcenes oblivion wiſh'd to live no more, 

Found Abelard in grief's ſad pomp array'd, 

And call'd the melting mourner from the ſhade. 

Touch'd by his woes, and kindling at his rage, 

Admiring nations glow*d from age to age; 

From age to age the ſoft infection ran, 

Taught to lament the hermit in the man; 

Pride dropt her creſt, Ambition learn'd to ſigh, 

And dove-like pity ſtream'd in every eye. 

Sick of the world's applauſe, yet fond to warm 

Each maid that knows with Eloiſe to charm, 
He aſks of verſe to aid his native fire, 
Refines, and wildly lives along the lyre; 
Bids all his various paſſions throb anew, 

And hopes, my fair, to ſteal a tear from you. 

O bleſt with temper, bleſt with ſkill to pour 
Life's ev'ry comfort on each ſocial hour; 

Chaſte as thy bluſhes, gentle as thy mien, 

Too grave for folly, and too gay for ſpleen; 
Indulg'd to win, to ſoften, to inſpire, 

To melt with muſic, and with wit to fire; 

To blend, as judgment tells thee how to pleaſe, 
Wiſdom with ſmiles, and majeſty with eaſe ; 
Alike to virtue as the Graces known, 

And proud to love all merit but thy own ! 

Theſe are thy honours, theſe will charms ſupply, 
When thoſe dear ſuns ſhall ſet in either eye; 
While She, who, fond of dreſs, of paint, and place, 
Aims but to be a goddeſs in the face; 

Born all thy ſex illumines to deſpiſe, 

Too mad for thought, too pretty to be wiſe, 
Haunts for a year fantaſtically vain, 

With half our Fribbles dying in her train 
Then ſinks, as beauty fades and paſſion cools, 
The ſcorn of coxcombs, and the jeſt of fools, 


ABELARD ro ELOISA. 
FIRST PUBLISHED 1747. 
A K UU ggg NR 


Abelard and Eloiſa flourifhed in the twelfth century: 
they were two of the moſt diſtinguiſiad perſons of 
their age in learning and beauty, but for nothing 
more famous than for their unfortunate paſſion. After 
a long courſe of calamities, they retired each to à ſe- 
veral convent, and conſecrated the remainder of their 
days to religion. It was many years after this ſepa + 
ration that a letter of Abelard's to a friend, which 
contained the hiſtory of his misfortunes, fell into the 
hands of Eliſa : this occaſioned thoſe celebrated letters 
( out of which the following is partly extracted) 
Twhich give ſo lively a picture of the ſtruggles of 
Grace and Nature, Virtue and Paſſion. 
MR, POPE, 


H! why this boding ſtart? this ſudden pain, 
That wings my pulſe, and ſhoots from vein 
to vein! 


| What mean, regardleſs of yon midnight bell, 


Theſe earthborn viſions ſaddening o'er my cell! 
What ſtrange diſorder prompts theſe thoughts to 


glow, 
Theſe ſighs to murmur, and theſe tears to flow ? 
TTis ſhe, *tis Eloiſa's form reſtor'd, 
Once a pure ſaint, and more than ſaints ador*d : 
She comes in all her killing charms confeſs'd, 
Glares thro* the gloom, and pours upon my breaſt, 


Bids heaven's bright guard from Paraclete remove, 
| And drags me back to miſery and love. 


Enjoy thy triumphs, dear illuſion ! ſee 
This ſad apoſtate from his God to thee z 
See at thy call, my guilty warmths return, 


Flame thro* my blood, and ſteal me from my urn. 


Vet, yet, frail Abelard ! one effort try, | 
Ere the laſt lingering ſpark of virtue die 
The deadly charming ſorcereſs controul, 

And, ſpite of nature, tear her from thy ſoul. 
Long has that ſoul, in theſe unſocial woods, 
Where anguiſh muſes, and where ſqrrow broods, 

From love's wild viſionary wiſhes ſtray*d, 

And ſought to loſe thy beauties in the ſhade. 
Faith dropp*d a ſmile, devotion lent her fire, 
Woke the keen pang, and ſanctiſied defire ; 
Led me enraptur'd to the bleſt abode, | 
And taught my heart to glow with all its God, 
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But, O! how weak fair faith and virtue prove 
When Eloiſa melts away in love 

When her fond foul, impaſſion'd, rapt, unveil'd, 
No joy forgotten, and no wiſh conceal” d, 
Flows thro? her pen as infant-ſoftneſs free, 
And fiercely ſprings in ecſtacies to me 

Ye heav*ns ! as walking in yon ſacred fane, 
With every ſeraph warm in every vein, 

Juſt as remorſe had rous'd an aching figh, 
And my torn foul hung trembling in my eye, 
In that kind hour thy fatal letter came, 

I ſaw, I gaz'd, I ſhiver'd at the name; 

The conſcious lamps at once forgot to ſhine, 
Prophetic tremors ſhook the hallow'd ſhrine ; 
Prieſts, cenſers, altars from thy genius fled, 

And heav*n itſelf ſhut on me while I read. 

Dear ſmiling miſchief ; art thou ſtill the ſame, 
The ſtill pale victim of too ſoft a flame? 
Warm as when firſt, with more than mortal ſhine, 

Each melting eye-ball mix*d thy foul with mine ? 
Have not thy tears, for ever taught to flow, 
The glooms of abſence, and the pangs of woe, 
The pomp of ſacrifice, the whiſper'd tale, 
The dreadful vow yet hov'ring o'er thy veil, 
Drove this bewitching fondneſs from thy breaſt, 
Curb'd the 5 wiſh, and form'd each pulſe to 

reſt ? 

And canſt thou ſtill, ſtill bend the ſuppliant knee 
To love's dread ſhrine, and weep _ ſigh tor me? 
Then take me, take me, lock me in thy arms, 
Spring to my lips, and give me all thy charms. 
No—fly me, fly me, ſpread th' impatient fail, 
Steal the lark's wing, and mount the ſwifteſt gale 
Skim the vaſt ocean, freeze beneath the pole, 
Renounce me, curſe me, root me from thy ſoul ; 
Fly, fly, for juſtice bears the arm of God, 
And the graſp*d vengeance only waits his nod. 

Are theſe thy wiſhes? can they thus aſpire ? 
Does phrenzy form them, or does grace inſpire ? 
Can Abelard, in hurricanes of zeal, | 
Betray his heart, and teach thee not to feel ? 
Teach thy enamour*d ſpirit to diſown 
Each human warmth, and chill thee into ſtone ? 
Ah! rather let my tendereft accents move 
The laſt wild accents of unholy love; 

On that dear boſom trembling let me lie, 

Pour out my ſoul, and in fierce raptures die, 

Rouſe all my paſſions, act my joys new. 

Farewell, ye cells! ye martyr'd ſaints! adieu! 

Sleep, conſcience ! ſkkep, each awtul thought be 
drown'd, 

And ſeven-fold darkneſs veil the ſcene around. 

What means this pauſe, this agonizing ſtart, 
This glimpſe of heav'n quick ruſhing thro” my 

| heart ? 

Methinks I fee a radiant croſs diſplay'd—— 
A wounded Saviour bleeds along the ſhade 2 
Around th* expiring God bright angels fly, 
Swell the loud hymn, and open alt the ſky. 
O ſave me, ſave me, ere the thunders voll, 
And hell's black caverns ſwallow up my ſoul. 

Return, ye hours! when, guiltleſs of a ſtain, 
My ftrong-plum*d genius throbb'd in every vein ; 
When, warm'd with all th* Egyptian fanes inſpir'd, 
All Athens boaſted, and all Rome admir'd; 

My merit in its full meridian ſhone, 


Each rival bluſtitng, and each heart my own. 


CAWTHORN'sS 


POEMS. 


Return, ye ſcenes Ah, no, from fancy fly, 
On time's ſtretch'd wing, till each idea die, 
Eternal fly; ſince all that learning gave, 
Too weak to conquer, and too fond to ſave, 
To love's ſoft empire every wiſh betray'q, 
And left my laurels with'ring in the ſhade. 
Let me forget that, while deceitful fame 
Graſp'd her ſhrill trump, and fill d it with my name, 
Thy ſtronger charms, impower'd by heav'n to move 
Each faint, each bleſt inſenſible to love, 
At once my ſoul from bright ambition won, 
I hugg'd the dart, I wiſh'd to be undone :. . 
No more pale ſcience durſt my thoughts engage, 
Infipid dulneſs hung on every page; 
The midnight-lamp no more enjoy'd its blaze, 
No more my ſpirit flew from maze to maze : 
Thy glances bade philoſophy reſign 
Her throne to thee, and every ſenſe was thine. 

But what could all the froſts of wiſdom do, 
Oppos'd to beauty, when it melts in you ? 
Since theſe dark, cheerleſs, ſolitary caves, 
Death-breathing woods, and daily-opening * 
Misſhapen rocks, wild images of woe, 
For ever howling to the deeps below; 
Ungenial deſerts, where no vernal ſhow'r 
Wakes _ green herb, or paints th' unfolding 

ow'r ; 

The embrowning glooms theſe holy manſions ſhed, 
The night-born horrors brooding o'er my bed, 
The diſmal ſcenes black melancholy pours 
O'er the ſad viſions of enanguiſh'd hours; 
Lean abſtinence, wan grief, low-thoughted care, ' 
Diſtracting guilt, and, hell's worſt fiend, deſpairg 
Conſpire in vain, with all the aids of art, 
To blot thy dear idea from my heart. 

Deluſive, ſightleſs God of warm defire ! 
Why would'ſt thou wiſh to ſet a wretch on fire? 
Why lives thy ſoft dwinity where woe 
Heaves the pale ſigh, and anguiſh loves to glow ! 
Fly to the mead, the daiſy-painted vale, 
Breathe in its ſweets, and melt along the gale 
Fly where gay ſcenes luxurious youths employ, 
Where ev'ry moment ſteals the wing of joy: 
There may'ſt thou ſee, low proſtrate at thy throne, 
Devoted ſlaves, and victims all thy own ; 
Each village-ſwain the turf-built ſhrine ſhall raiſe, 
And kings command whole hecatombs to blaze. 

O memory ! ingenious to revive 


Each fleeting hour, and teach the paſt to lives 


Witneſs what conflicts this frail boſom tore 

What griefs I ſuffer'd; and what pangs I bore ! 
How long I ſtruggled, labour*d, ſtrove to ſave 

An heart that panted to be ſtill a ſlave ! 

When youth, warmth, rapture, ſpirit, love and flame, 
Seiz'd every ſenſe, and burnt thro? all my frame; 
From youth, warmth, rapture, to theſe wilds I fled, 
My food the herbage, and the rock my bed. 

There, while theſe venerable cloiſters riſe 

O'er the bleak ſurge, and gain upon the ſkies, 

My wounded ſoul indulg'd the tear to flow 

O' er all her ſad viciſſitudes of woe; 

Profuſe of life, and yet afraid to die, 

Guilt in my heart, and horror in my eye, , 
With ceaſeleſs pray' rs, the whole artill'ry giv'n 

To win the mercies of offended heav*n, | 
Each hill, made vocal, echoed all around, 
While my torn breaſt knock'd bleeding on the 


ground, 


me, 


ire 


ne, 


ne, 


cdl 


CAWTHORN'S POEMS, 


Yet, yet, alas! though all my moments fly, 
tain'd by a tear, and darken'd in a ſigh, 
Tho' meagre faſts have on my cheeks diſplay*d 
The duſk of death, and ſunk me to a ſhade, 
pite of myſelt the ſtill-empoiſoning dart 
Shoots thro* my blood, and drinks up all my heart: 
My vows and wiſhes wildly diſagree, 
and grace itſelf miſtakes my God for thee. 
Athwart the glooms that wrap the midnight-ſky, 
My Eloiſa ſteals upon my eye; : 
or ever riſes on the ſolar ray, 
a phantom brigitter than the blaze of day. 
here-ec'er I go, the viſionary gueſt 
Pants on my lip, or ſinks upon my breaſt ; 
intolds her ſweets, and, throbbing to deſtroy, 
inds round my heart in luxury of joy; 
hile loud Hoſannas ſhake the ſhrines around, 
hear her ſofter accents in the ſound ; 
Her idol-beauties on each altar glare, 
and heav'n much-injur'd has but half my pray'r: 
o tears can drive her hence, no pangs controul, 
For ev'ry object brings her to my ſoul. 
Laſt night, reclining on yon airy ſteep, 
My buſy eyes hung brooding o'er the deep; 
he breathleſs whirlwinds ſlept in ev*ry cave, 
and the ſoft moon- beam danc*d from wave to wave; 
ach former bliſs in this bright mirror ſeen, 
ith all my glories, dawn'd upon the ſcene, 
ecall'd the dear auſpicious hour anew, 
hen my fond ſoul to Eloiſa flew ; 
hen, with keen ſpeechleſs agonies oppreſt, 
hy frantic lover ſnatch'd thee to his breaſt, 
az d on thy bluſhes, arm'd with ev*ry grace, 
And ſaw the goddeſs beaming in thy face; 
Saw thy wild, trembling, ardent wiſhes move 
Each pulſe to rapture, and each glance to love, 
But, lo! the winds deſcend, the billows roar, 
oam to the clouds, and burſt upon the ſhore, 
aſt peals of thunder o'er the ocean roll, 
The flame-wing'd lightning gleams from pole to 
le. | 


t once the pleaſing images withdrew, 
And more than horrors crouded in my view : 
hy uncle's form, in all his ire array'd, 
derenely dreadful, ſtalk'd along the ſhade ; 
Pierc'd by his ſword I ſunk upon the ground, 
he ſpectre ghaſtly ſmil'd upon the wound; 
\ group of black infernals round me hung, 
And tois'd my infamy from tongue to tongue. 
Deteſted wretch ! how impotent thy age! 
How weak thy malice ! and how kind thy rage! 
Spite of thyſelf, inhuman as thou art, 
Thy murdering hand has left me all my heart; 
:ft me each tender, fond affection warm, 
A nerve to tremble, and an eye to charm. 
No, cruel, cruel, exquiſite in ill ! 
Thou thought'ſt it dull barbarity to kill; 
My death had robb'd loſt vengeance of her toil, 
And ſcarcely warm'd a Scythian to a ſmile; 
Sublimer furies taught thy ſoul to glow 
With all their ſavage myſteries of woe; 
Taught thy unfeeling poniard to deſtroy 
The powers of nature, and the ſource of joy; 


To ſtretch me on the racks of vain deſire, 


Each paſſion throbbing, and each wiſh on fire; 
Mad to enjoy, unable to be bleſt, 


Fiends in my veins, and hell within my breaſt, | 
1 


| 


| 
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Aid me, fair faith! aſſiſt me, grace divine! 
Ye martyrs ! bleſs me, and, ye ſaints! reſine: 
Ye ſacred groves ! ye heav*n-devoted walls! 
Where folly ſickens, and where virtue calls ; 
Ye vows ! ye altars ! from this boſom tear 
Voluptuous love, and leave no anguiſh there: 
Oblivion! be thy blackeſt plume diſplay'd 
O'er all my griefs, and hide me in the ſhade 3 
And thou, too fondly idoliz*d | attend 
While awful reaſon whiſpers in the friend. 
Friend, did I ſay ! Immortals ! what a name 
Can dull, cold triendihip own ſo wild a flame ? 
No ; let thy lover, whoſe enkindling eye 
Shot all his ſoul between thee and the ſky, 
Whoſe warmth bewitch'd thee, whoſe unhallow'& 


ſong 

Call'd thy rapt ear to die upon his tongue, 
Now ftrongly rouze, while heav'n his zeal inſpires, 
Diviner tranſports, and more holy fires ; 
Calm all thy paſſions, all thy peace reſtore, 
And teach that ſnowy. breaſt to heave no more. 

Torn from the world, within dark cells immur d, 
By angels guarded, and by vows ſecur'd, 
To all that once awoke thy fondneſs dead, 
And hope, pale ſorrow's laſt ſad refuge, fled ; 
Why wilt thou weep, and figh, and melt in vain, 
Brood o'er falſe joys, and hug th” ideal chain + 
Say, canſt thou wiſh that madly wild to fly 
Fi om yon bright portal opening in the ſky, 
Thy Abelard ſhould bid his God adieu, 
Pant at thy feet, and taſte thy charms anew ? 
Ye heav*ns ! if, to this tender boſom woo'd, 
Thy mere idea harrows up my blood; : 
If one faint glimpſe of Eloiſe can move 
The fierceſt, wildeſt agonies of love; 
What ſhall I be, when, dazzling as the light, 
Thy whole effulgence flows upon my ſight ? 
Look on thyſelf, confider who thou art, 
And learn to be an abbeſs in thy heart. 
See, while devotion's ever melting ſtrain 
Pours the loud organ thro? the trembling fane, 
Yon pious maids each earthly wiſh diſown, 
Kiſs the dread croſs, and croud upon the throne : 
O let thy ſoul the ſacred charge attend, 
Their warmths inſpirit, and their virtues mend: 
Teach every breaſt from every hymn to ſteal 
The cherub's meekneſs, and the ſeraph's zeal ; 
To riſe to rapture, to diſſolve away 
In dreams of heav'n, and lead thyſelf the way 
Till all the glories of the bleſt abode 
Blaze on the ſcene, and every thought is God. 
While thus thy exemplary cares prevail, 
And make each veſtal ſpotleſs as her veil, 
Th? eternal ſpirit o'er thy cell ſhall move 
In the ſoft image of the myſtic dove; 
The longeſt gleams of heavenly comtort bring, 
Peace in his ſmile, and healing om his wing; 


At once remove affliction from thy breaſt, - 


Melt o*er thy ſoul, and huſh her pangs to reſt. 

O that my ſoul, from love's curſt bondage free, 
Could catch the tranſports that I urge to thee ! 
O that ſome angel's more than magic art . 
Would kindly tear the hermit from this heart 
Extinguiſh every guilty ſenſe, and leave 
No pulſe to riot, and no ſigh to heave. 
Vain, fruitleſs wiſh ! ſtill, till the vig*rous flame 
Burſts, like an earthquake, thro* my ſhatter'd frame; 
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Spite of the joys that truth and virtue prove, 
I feel but thee, and breathe not but to love; 
Repent in vain, ſcarce with to be forgiv'n, 
Thy form my idol, and thy charms my heav*n. 

Yet, yet, my fair ! thy nobler efforts try, 

Lift me from earth and give me to the ſky ; 

Let my loſt ſoul thy brighter virtues feel, 

Warm'd with thy hopes, and wing'd with all thy 
zeal. 

And when, low-bending at the hallow'd ſhrine, 

Thy contrite heart ſhall Abelard reign ; 

When pitying heav*n, impatient to forgive, 

Unbars the gates of light and bids thee live; 

Seize on th' auſpicious moment ere it flee, 

And aſk the fame immortal boon for me. 

That when theſe black terrific ſcenes are o'er, 
And rebel nature chills the ſoul no more; 
When on thy cheek tli' expiring roſes fade, 
And thy laſt luſtres darken in the fhade 
When arm'd with quick varieties of pain, 

Or creeping dully flow from vein to vein, 

Pale death ſhall ſet my kindred-ſpirit tree. 
Ard theſe dead orbs forget to doat on thee ; 
Some pious friend, whoſe wild affections glow 
Like ours in ſad fimilitude of woe, 

Shall drop one tender, ſympathizing tear, 
Prepare the garland, and adorn the bier; 

Our lifeleſs reliques in one tomb enſhrine, 
And teach thy genial duſt to mix with mine. 

Meanwhile, divinely purg'd from every ſtain, 
Our active ſouls ſhall climb th* ethereal plain, 
To each bright cherub's purity aſpire, 

Catch all his zeal, and pant with all his fire ; 
There, where no face the glooms of anguiſh wears, 
No uncle murders, and no paſſion tears, 

Enjoy with heav*n eternity of reſt, 

For ever bleſſing, and for ever Hleſt. 


E. ; Þ Se. #3 * 
TO THE 
MEMORY OF CAPTAIN HUGHES, 


A PARTICULAR FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR'S. 


AIN were the taſk to give the ſoul to glow, 
The nerve to kindle, and the verſe to flow; 

When the fond mourner, hid from ev'ry eye, 
Bleeds in the anguith of too keen a ſigh; 
And, loſt to glory, loſt to all his fire, 
Forgets the port before he graſps the lyre. 

Nature! *tis thine with manly warmth to mourn 
Expiring virtue, and the clofing urn; 
Io teach, dear Seraph! o'er the good and wiſe 
The Girge to murmur, and the buſt to rife. 
Come then, O guiltleſs of the tear of art! 
Sprung from the ſky, and thron'd within the heart! 
O come, in all the pomp of grief array'd, 
And weep the warrior, whilſt I grace the ſhade, ' 

Is oer the bright delufive ſcene is o'er, 
Ard war's proud vifions mock the ſoul no more; 
The laurel fades, th” imperial car retires, 
All youth: ennobles, and all worth admires. 


POEM S. 
Alas! oy Hucars! and muſt this mourning 
verſe 
Reſign thy triumph to attend thy hearſe ! 
Was it for this that friendſhip's genial flame 
Woke all my wiſhes from the trance of fame? 
Was it for this I left the hallow'd page, 
Where ev*ry ſcience beams of ev'ry age; 
On thought's ſtrong pinion rang'd the martial ſcene, 
From Rome's firſt Cæſar to the great Eugene; 
Explor'd th* embattled van, the deep*ning line, 
Th” enambuſh'd phalanx, and the ſpringing mine; 
'Then, pale with horror, bent the ſuppliant knee, 
And heav'd the ſigh, and dropp'd the tear for thee! 
What boots it now, that when, with hideous roar, 
The gath*ring tempeſt howl'd from ev'ry ſhore, 
Some pitying angel, vigilant to fave, 


wave ? 
Preſerv'd thee ſacred from the fell diſeaſe, 
When the blue plague had fir'd th* autumnal breeze? 
Ah! when my hero panted to engage 
Where all the battle burſt in all its rage 
Where dreadful flew the miſſive deaths around, 
And the mad faplchion bluſh'd from wound tg 
wound; 
Was he deny'd "the privilege to bleed, 
Sav*d on the main to fall upon the Tweed ? 
Ye graces! tell with what addreſs he ſtole 
The liſt'ning ear, and open'd all the ſoul. 
What tho” rough winter bade his whirlwinds riſe, 


| Hid his pale ſuns, and frown'd along his ſkies, 


Pour'd the big deluge on the face of day, 
My HuGHEs was here to ſmile the glooms away, 
With all the luxuries of ſound to move 
The pulſe of glory, or the ſigh of love; 
And, ſpite of winter, laſſitude, or pain, 
Taught life and joy to throb in ev'ry Vein. 
Fancy! dear artiſt of the mental pow'r! 
Fly, —fetch my genius to the ſocial hour; 
Give me again his glowing ſenſe to warm, 
His long to warble, and his wit to charm. 
Alas! alas! how impotently true 

Th? aerial pencil forms the ſcene anew ! 

E'en now, when all the viſion beams around, 
And my ear kindles with th” ideal ſound 
Juſt as the ſmiles, the graces live impreſt, 
And all his image takes up all my breaſt 
Some gloomy phantom brings the awful bier, 
And the ſhort rapture melts into a tear. 

Thus in the lake's clear cryſtal we deſcry 
The bright diffuſion of a radiant ſæy 
Reflected nature ſheds a milder green; 

While half her foreſts float into the ſcene. 
Ah! as we gaze the luckleſs zephyr flies, 
The ſurface trembles, and the picture dies. 

O bleſt with all that youth can give to pleaſe, 
The form majeſtic, and the mien of eaſe, | 
Alike empowr*d by nature, and by art, 

To ſtorm the rampart, and to win the heart; 
Correct of manners, delicate of mind, 
With ſpirit humble, and with truth refin'd ; 
For public life's meridian ſunſhine made, 

Yet known to ev'ry virtue of the ſhade ; 

In war, while all the trumps of fame inſpire, 
Each paſſion raving, and each wiſh on fire; 
At home, without or vanity, or rage; 


As ſoft as pity, and as cool as age. 


Spread all his plumes, and ſnatch*d thee from the 
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Ay, 


J, 


Theſe were thy virtues—theſe will ſtill be juſt, 
Light all their beams, and blaze upon thy duſt ; 
While pride in vain ſolemnity bequeaths 
Te pow'r her ſtatues, and to guilt her wreaths : 
Or, warm'd by faction, impudently flings 
The price of nations on the urns of kings. 


THE 
EQUALITY OF HUMAN CONDITIONS: 


A 
POETICAL DIALOGUE: 


SPOKEN AT THE ANNUAL VISITATION OF 
TUNBRIDGE SCHOOL, 1746, 


BY MESSRS. M 


AND A— 


M—. 


HILE airy Belville, guiltleſs of a ſchool, 
| Shines out a French edition of a fool, 
Studies his learned taylor once a week, 
But curſes ev'ry ſyllable of Greek; 
] fit, and think o'er all that Sparta fir'd, 
That Athens boaſted, and that Rome admir'd, 
Enraptur'd fancy, buſied with the theme, 
Forms ev'ry bright idea to a dream, 
Paints all the charming pageantry anew, 
And brings at once each claſſic to my view. 
Now, fondly wild, 1 thunder in the war, 
Shake the keen ſpear, and mount th' imperial car; 
With daring Regulus to Carthage run, 
Or nobly bleed with Brutus in a ſon ; 
Seize, Caſca-like, on Cæſar's gorgeous veſt, 
And boldly plant a dagger in his breaſt. 
Now, ſoftly-breathing all the muſe's fire, 
J drop the faulchion, and I graſp the lyre ; 
With Pindar's pinion ſkim the bleſt abode, 
Or ſtrive to charm Auguſtus with an ode. 

Come then, my Lelius! come, my joy and pride! 

Whoſe friendſhip ſooths me, while thy precepts 
ide; 

Thou, * quick eye has glanc'd thro' every age, 

View'd every ſcene, and ſtudied ev'ry page; 

Teach me, like thee, with ev'ry virtue bleſt, 

To catch each eye, and ſteal to ev'ry breaſt ; 

Jo riſe to all that in each patriot ſhune, 

And make each hero's happineſs my own. 

Say, ſhall I, with a triumph in my view, 
Fame's air-dreſs*d goddeſs thro* each ſcene purſue 
Ambitious court her in the pomp of war, 

And number every trophy by a ſcar ? 

Shall I, with Solon, form the moral plan, 
And aim to mould a ſavage to a man ? 

Or, pleas'd to rival every Grecian ſage, 
Glean Plato's ſenſe, and copy Homer's rage. 


A—, 
You aſk me, Sir! what few would care to give, 
Some grave inſtructions how you ought to live. 
You with that envied bliſsful ſcene to find, 
That charms the taſte, and dignifies the mind; 
That nobly mingles every art to pleaſe, 
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As true as if difplay*'d in pompous proſe ; 
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Hear then, my friend ! the doctrine I diſcloſe, 


As if Locke's ſacred hand the page had wrote, 

And every doctor ſtamp'd it with a vote. | 
All lots are equal, and all ſtates tae ſame, 

Alike in merit, tho' unlike in name. 

In Reaſon's eye no difference lies between 

Life's noon-day luſtres or her milder ſcene. 

*Tis not the plate that dignifies the toard, 

Nor all the titles blazing round a lord; 

*Tis not the ſplendid plume, the embroider'd veſt, 

The gorgeous ſword-knot, or the martial creſt, 

That lends to life the ſmile, the jeſt, the glee, 

Or makes his honour happier than me. 

When Florio's acres ſtretch*d o' er half the land, 

A gilded chariot roll'd him thro? the Strand: 

Reduc'd at laſt with humbler ſcenes to mix, 

He ſmoak'd a ſpeculative pipe at Dick's. 

The ſame great genius, in or out of pow'r— 

Eaſe ſmooth'd his brow, and ſoften'd ev*ry hour; 

Taught him to live as happy in a ſhed, 

As when a dutcheſs grac'd his nuptial bed. 
Content*s the port all mortals wiſh to hail: 

She points the compaſs, and ſhe guides the ſail. 

To her alone our leaky veſſels roll 

Thro' all the ſeas that rage from pole to pole. 

What boots it then, when gatli'ring ſtorms behind 

Riſe black in air, and howl in ev'ry wind, 

That thy rich ſhip a pomp of pride diſplay'd, 

Her maſts all cedar, and her fails brocade ! 

Say, canſt thou think the tempeſt will diſcern 

A filken cable, or a painted ſtern ; 

Huſh the wild tumult that tornados bring, * 

And kindly ſpare the yacht that holds a king ? 

No, no, my friend! if ſkilful pilots guide, 

And heav*n auſpicious calms the whirling tide, 

No winds diſtreſs you, and no ſtorm deſtroys, 

Whether you fail in gondolas or hoys. 


M N 

What, has juſt neav'n no ſlight diſtinction made 
Betwixt a life of ſunſhine and of thade ? | 
Muſt I, in filence, this wild ſyſtem own, 

And think a cottage equal to a throne ? a 
Sure if I did, my friends would ſoon beſtow 
A few ſtout cords, and ſend me to Monro. 

Your taylor, ſkilPd in faſhion's ev'ry grace, 
Decks you in all the pageantry of lace, 

Lives in a cell, and eats, from week to week, 
An homely meal of cabbage and ox-cheek. 
You walk majeſtic in a nobler ſcene, 
Guiltleſs of ev'ry anguith, but the ſpleen 
With all the luxury of ſtateſmen dine 

On daily feaſts of ortolans and wine. 

Then tell me, fir! if this deſcription's true, 
Is not your taylor leſs at eaſe than you? 

Hardwicke, great patriot ! envy*d, lov'd, careſt, 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg*d to ev*ry breait ; 
Whoſe bright example learns us to admire 
All Cowper*s graces, and all Talbot's fire 
Firm to his truſt, whatever bribes aſſail, 

Truth guides his ſword, and juſtice holds his ſcale. 
Say, is not he more happy than the throng | 
Of beardleſs Templars melting o' er a ſong ? 

Than him, who, buried in a country-town, 

En groſſes half a folio for a crown. 

Heroic glory-in the martial ſcene 


And joins the majeſty of life to caſe. 
VOL. VII. Rp 


Spread ev'ry plume to dignify Eugene— - 
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On Martbro's helmet ſat, in all her pride, 

And proudly frown'd at all the world befide. 
And ſure, you'd think it a moſt ſad diſgrace, 
If entigns liv'd as eaſy as his grace. 


A 


Dear ſir! reſtrain the prejudice of youth, 
And calmly liſten to the voice of truth. 
When firſt th' Almighty f:re his work began, 
And ſpoke the mingling atoms into man, 
To ali the race with gracious hand was giv'n 
One common foreſt, and one equal hcav'n 
They fhar'd alike this univerſal ball, 

The ſons of freedom, and the lords of all. 
The poets too this ſacred truth diſplay'd, 
From cloud-topt Pindus to the Latin ſhade. 
They ſung that ere Pandora, fond of ſtriſe, 
Let looſe each embrio-muſery ot life, 

All nature brighten'd in one golden age, 
Each fire a monarch, and each ion a ſage 
Eternal bleſſings flow'd to all the race, 
Alike in riches, as alike in place. 

Suppoſe then, ſir! that new diſtinctions ſince 
Have plac'd a ſlave ſome leagues below a prince; 
Yet caſe and joy, diſpaſſion'd reaſon owns, 

As oiten viſit cottages as thrones. 

Sec! in yon valley, while the mellowing grain 
Embrowns the flope, and nods along the plain, 
A. croud of ruſtics, doom'd to daily toil, 

Diſarm the foreſt, or enrich the ſoil: 

Not in that elegance of dreſs array*d 

That charm'd Arcadia's hills, and Tempe's made; ; 
Where Thyrſis, ſhelter*d in tome happier grove, 
The lonely ſcene of ſolitude.and love, 

His breaſt all rapture, and his ſoul on fire, 

Now wove the gar land, and now ſwept tie lyre: 
No,—'tis plain Colin, Hobbinol, and Ned, 
Unſkill'd in numbers as in books unread, 

Who ſcorn the winter's deadly blaſt to ſhun, 

Rut face the ſtorm, and drudge thro' ev'ry ſun; 
Then ſeek the cottage, where the hoinely bowl 
Smooths ev*ry brow, and opens ev'ry fovl ; 


Speeds the ſame ſocial warmth from breaſt to breaſt, 


And bids them laugh at Verres, and his creſt. 
When honeſt Colin ſees the ſhining all 

That gilds the *Change, and dignifies Whitehall ; 

Loſt in the ſcenes of turbulence and ftrife 

The farce of grandeur, and the pomp of life, 

He ſteals impatient to his native ſhade, 

And longs to graſp his waggon and his ſpade ; 

Hcedleſs of ev'ry charm, of ev'ry grace, 


That forms the godddeſs in Fitzwalter's face, 


That lends to Finch her majeſty of mien 

He wovld not change his Suſan for a queen. 
Believe me, fir ! diſtinction, pomp, and noiſe, 

Corrupt our tenypers, as they cloud our joys :; 

And ſurely, when the ſocial ſpirit's broke, 

A ſtar's a gewgaw, and a lord's a joke, 

Without thoſe robes, thoſe gorgeous bagatelles, 

That deck our nobles, and that charm our helles ; 

Without a crane-neck*d chariot's ſmooth career, 

Without the wealth of Indus in your ear; 

Without a group of pictures dearly bought, 

Where Titian's colours vie with Guido's thought; 

Without the fruits of Spain, the wines of France, 

Without an opera, and without a dance, 

You may live happy, as grave doctors tell, 

At Rome, at 'Tunbridge, in a grot, or cell. 


| Leſt you ſhould ſeem to copy Henly's lore, 


Tho? grac'd with all that dignity of wit 


Slides thro? the land, and knocks at ev*ry door. 
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From ſky to ſky th” 8 bird of Jove 

Spreads his broad wing, and thund' ring graſps his 
love; 

The mighty bull, by genial Zephyr ſway'd, 
Enraptur'd courts his heifer to the ſhade ; 5 
The feather'd warblers pair on every ſpray, 
The grove re-echoing with the ſprightly lay 
While the gay tribe of inſects bliſsful ſhare 
The joys of love, and people all the air. 
All, all that in the depths of ocean lie, 
Graze on the plain, or ſkim along the ſky, 
Fondly purſue the end by nature giv'n, 
Life all their aim, and quiet all their heav*n. 

If then no ſongſters grudge the bear his thigh, 
The hound his noſtril, or the lynx his eye; 
Nor feel a pang tho? Atric's ſhaggy brood 
Majeſtic ſtalk the monarchs of the wood; 
Why ſhould you think your ſolitude a tomb, 
If Pulteney has a title and a plumb ? 


M——, 


But ſoft—reſtrain this turbulence of war, 
This mimic image of the wordy bar ; 


BI 


Who gravely kills ohjections by the ſcore. 
Behold that wretch, by ev'ry woe diſtreſs'd, 

Want in his eye, and horror i in his breaſt ; 

A thouſand nameleſs agonies of pain 

Rack ev*ry nerve, and burn thro? ev*ry vein ; 

He lives to ſuffer, and but ſpeaks to moan, 

And numbers every minute by a groan. 

Is he then happy ? bleſt with every joy 

That glows on Cecil's cheek, or Dorſet's eye? 

Shall we proclaim him bleſt, without rebuke, 

And rank a martyr'd beggar with a duke? 


A * 


Believe me, ar! each mortal has his fear, 
Each ſoul an anguiſh, and each eye a tear; 
Aches, pairs, and fevers every breaſt aſſail, 
And haunt alike the city and the vale. 

What tho' in pomp your painted veſſels roll, 
Fraught with the gems that glare trom pole to 

©, — 

Tho? health auſpicious gilds your every grace, 
Nerves the ſtrong limb, and bluſhes o'er the face; 


That charm'd in Villars, and now charms in Pitt; 1 
Poſſeſs*d of all the eloquence that hung 
On Tully's lip, and drops from Murray's tongue 
Tho? all the titles, coronets, and ſtars, 
That ſtateſmen aim at, and that Malton hears, 
Enrich your 'ſcutcheon, dignity your creſt, 
Beam on your coach, and blaze upon your breaſt z 3 
Can they forbid the ſecret ill to glow, 
The pang to torture, or the tear to flow ? 

Confeſs we then that all the ills of life, 
Diſcaſes, grief, vexations, follies, ſtrife, 
Without diſtinction every ſoul perplex, 
Haunt ev'ry ſcene, and prey on all the ſex. 
Yet let us own that every pleaſure too 
That glads the active, and that wings the ſlow, 
Alike indulgent to the rich and poor, 


Hear then, without the ſpecious pride of art, 
A truth that ſtrikes the moral to the heart; 
A truth that liv'd in Cato*s patriot-breaſt, 

And bade a dying Socrates be bleſt: J 


All, all, but virtue is a ſchool-boy's theme, 
The air-dreſs'd phantom of a virgin's dream; 
A gilded toy, that homebred fools defire, _ 
That coxcombs boaſt of and that mobs admire: 
Her radiant graces every bliſs untold, 

And turn whate'er ſhe touches into gold. 


THE 
BIRTH any EDUCATION or GENIUS. 
A' TALK - 7 


ES, Harriet ! ſay whate'er you can, 
*Tis education makes the man: 
Wnate'er of Genius we inherit, 
Exalted ſenſe, and lively ſpirit, 
Muſt all be diciplin'd by rules, 
And take their colour from the ſchools. 
*Twas nature gave that cheek to glow, 
That breaſt to riſe in hills of ſnow, 
Thoſe ſweetly-temper'd eyes to thine , 
Above the ſapphires of the mine. 
But all your more majeſtic charms, 
Where grace preſides, where ſpirit warms ; 
That ſhape which falls by juſt degrees, 
And flows into the pomp of eaſe ; 
That ſtep, whoſe motion ſeems to ſwim, 
'That melting harmony of limb, 
Were form'd by Glover's ſkilful glance, 
At Chelſea, when you learnt to dance. 
*Tis ſo with man.— His talents reſt 
Miſhapen embrios in his breaſt ; 
Till education's eye, explores 
The ſleeping intellectual pow'rs, 
Awakes the dawn of wit and ſenſe, 
And lights them into excellence. 
On this depends the patriot-flame, 
The fine ingenious feel of fame, 
The manly ſpirit, brave and bold, : 
Superior to the tint of gold, 
The dread of infamy, the zeal 
Of honour, and the public weal, 
And all thoſe virtues which preſage 
The glories of a rifing age. 
But, leaving all theſe graver things 
To ſtateſmen, moraliſts, and kings, 
Whoſe buſineſs *tis ſuch points to ſettle— 
Ring—and bid Robin bring the kettle. 
can while the muſe, ' whoſe ſportive ſtrain 
Flows like her voluntary vein, 
And impudently dares aſpire . | 
Jo ſhare the wreath with Swift and Prior, 
Shall tell an allegoric tale, | 
Where truth lies hid beneath the veil. 
| One April-morn as Phcebus play*d 
His carols in the Delphic ſhade, 
\ nymph, calPd Fancy, blithe and free 
he fav'rite child of Liberty, : 
Heard, as ſhe rov'd about the plain, 
he bold enthuſiaſtic ſtrain ; 
Pbe beard, and led by warm deſire, 
o know the artiſt of the lyre, 
rept ſoftly to a ſweet alcove, 
id in the umbrage of the grove, 


* 
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| Phoebus, according to t 
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And, peeping through the myrtle, ſaw 
A handſome, young, celeſt:al beau, 
On nature's ſopha ſtretch'd along, 
Awaking harmony, and long. 

Struck with his fine majeſtic mien, 
As certain to he lov'd as ſeen, 
Long ere the melting air was o'er 
She cry*d, in extacy, Encore 
| And, . what a prude will think but odd, 
Popp'd out, and curtſey'd to the God. 
Phoebus, gallant, polite, and keen as 
Each earth-born votary of Venus, 
Roſe up, and with a graceful air 
Addreſs'd the viſionary fair; 
Excus'd his morning=-dithabille, 
Complain'd of late he had been ill. 
In ſhort, he gaz'd, he bow'd, he ſigh'd, 
He ſung, he flatter'd, preſs'd, and I/ d, 
W:th ſuch a witchery of art, 
That Fancy gave him all her heart, 
Her catechiſm quite forgot, 


| And waited on him to his grot. 


In length of time ſhe bore a ſon, 
As brilliant as his fire the Sun. 
Pure æther was the vital ray, _ 
That lighted up his finer clay ; 
The nymphs, the roſy-finger'd hours, 
The dryads of the woods and bow'rs, 
The graces with their looſen*d zones, 
The muſes with their harps and crowns, 
Young zephyrs of the ſofteſt wing, 
The loves that wait upon the ſpring, 


| Wit, with his gay aſſociate mirth, 


Attended at the infant's birth, 
And ſaid, Let Genius be his name, 
And his the faireſt wreath of fame. 
The goſſips gone, the chriſt'ning o'er, 
And Genius now *twixt three and four, 
rule, 
Reſolv'd to ſend his ſon to ſchool: 
And, knowing well the tricks of youth, 
Reſizn'd him to the matron Truth, | 
Whoſe hut, unknown to pride and pelf, was 
Near his own oracle at Delphoz. 
The rev'rend dame, who found the child 
A little miſchievous, and Wild. 
Taugit him at. firſt to ſpell and read, 
To ſay his prayers, and get his creed 
Wou'd often tell him of the iky, _ 
And what a crime it is to.lye. 
She chid him when he did amiſs, _ * 
When well, ſhe bleſs'd him with a kiſs. 
Her ſiſter Temp'rance, ſage, and quiet: 
Preſided at his meals and diet: 
She watch'd him with religious care, 
And fed him with the ſimpleſt fare; 
Wou'd never let the urchin eat 
Of pickled pork, or butcher's meat. 
But what of aliment earth yields 
In gardens, orchards, woods, and fields; 
Whate*er of vegetable wealth 
Was cultur'd by the hand of health, 
She cropp*d and dreſs'd it, as ſhe knew well, 
In many a meſs of ſoup and 57 ; 
And now and then, to chear his heart, 8 
Indulg*d hint with a Sunday's tart. 
A luſty peaſant chanc'd to dwell 


Hard by the ſolitary cell: 
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His name was Labour.—Ere the dawn 
Had broke upon the upland-lawn, 

He hied him to his daily toil, 

To turn the glebe or mend the ſoil. 


With him young Genius oft wou'd go 


O' er dreary waſtes of ice and ſnow, 

With rapture climb the cloud-topt hill, 

Or wade acroſs the ſhallow rill 

Or thro? th' entangling wood purſue 

The footſteps of a ſtraggling ewe. 

By theſe fatigues he got at length 

Robuſtneſs, and athletic ſtrength, 

Spirits as light as flies the gale 

Along the lily-ſilver'd vale. 

The cherub health, of dimple ſleek, 

Sat radiant on his roſy cheek, 

And gave each nerve's elaſtic ſpring 

The vigour of an eaglet' s wing. | 
Time now had rolPd, with ſmooth career, 

Our hero thro? his ſeventh year. 

Though in a ruſtic cottage bred, 

The buſy imp had thought and read: 

He knew th* adventures, one by one, 

Of Robin Hood and Little John ; 

Cou'd fing with ſpirit, warmth, and grace, 

The woeful hunt of Chevy Chace ; 

And how St. George, his fiery nag on, 

Deſtroy'd the vaſt Egyptian dragon. 

Chief he admir'd that learn*d piece 

Wrote by the fabuliſt of Greece, 

Where wiſdom ſpeaks in crows and cocks, 

And cunning ſneaks into a fox. 

In ſhort, as now his op*ning parts, 

Ripe for the culture of the arts, 


Became in ev'ry hour acuter, 


Apollo look'd out for a tutor; 
But had a world of pains to find 
This artiſt of the human mind. 
For, in good truth, full many an aſs was 
Among the doQors of Parnaſſus, 
. Who ſcarce had ſkill enough to teach 
Old Lilly*s elements of ſpeech; 
And knew as much of men and morals 
As doQtor Rock of ores and corals. 
At length, with much of thought and care, 
He found a maſter for his heir ; 
A learn'd man, adroit to ſpeak 
Pure Latin, and your attic Greek ; 
Well known in all the courts of fame, 
And Criticiſm was his name. 
Beneath a tutor keen and fine as 
Or Ariſtotle, or Longinus, 
'Beneath a lynx's eye that ſaw 
The ſlighteſt literary flaw, 
Young Genius trod the path of knowledge, 
And grew the wonder of the college. 
Old authors were his boſom friends— 
Ne had them at his finger's- ends 
Became an acc'rate imitator 
Of truth, propriety, and nature; 
Diſplay'd in every juſt remark 
The ſtrong ſagacity of Clark; 
And pointed vut the falſe and true 
With all the ſun- beams of Boſſu. 
But tho? this critic-ſage refin'd 
His pupil's intellectual mind, 
And gave him all that keen diſcerning 
Wlüch marks the character of learnfng ; 
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Yet, as he read with much of glee 
The trifles of antiquity, 
And Bently-like would write epiſtles 
About the origin of whiſtles 3 
The ſcholar took his maſter*s trim, 
And grew identically him 
Employ*d a world of pains to teach us 
What nation firſt invented breeches 
Aſſerted that the Roman ſocks 
Were broider'd with a pair of clocks 
That Capua ſerv'd up with her victuals 
An olio of Venafran pickles; 
That Siſygambis dreſs'd in blue, 
And wore her treſſes in a queue. 
In ſhort, he knew what Paulus Jovius, 
Salmaſius, Grævius, and Gronovius, 
Have ſaid in fifty folio volumes, 
Printed by Elzevir in columns. 

Apollo ſaw, with pride and joy, 
The vaſt improvement of his boy; 
But yet had more than ſlight ſuſpicion, 
That all this load of erudition 
Might overlay his parts at once, 
And turn him out a letter'd dunce. 
He ſaw the lad tad fill'd his ſenſe 
With things of little conſequence z 
That tho' he read, with application, 
The wits of every age and nation, 
And could, with nice preciſion, reach 
The boldeſt metaphors of ſpeech; 

Yet warp' d too much in truth's defiance, 
From real to fictitious ſcience, - 1 
He was, with all his pride and parts, 

A mere mechanic in the arts, 
That meaſures with a rule and line 
What nature meant for great and fine. 
Pheœbus, who ſaw. it right and wiſe was 
To counteract this fatal bias, 
Took home his ſon with mighty haſte, 
And ſent him to the ſchool of Taſte. 
This ſchool was built by wealth and peace, 
Some ages ſince, in elder Greece, 
Juſt when the Stagyrite had writ 
His lectures on the pow*rs of wit. 
Here, fluſh'd in all the bloom of youth, 
Sat beauty in the ſhrine of truth. 
Here, all the finer arts were ſeen 
Aſſembled round their virgin queen. 
Here, ſculpture on a bolder plan 
Ennobled marble into man. 
Here, muſic, with a ſoul on fire, 
Impaſſion'd, breath*d along the lyre; 
And here, the painter-muſe diſplay*d 
Diviner forms of light and ſhade. 
But, ſuch the fate, as Heſiod ſings, 
Of all our ſublunary things, | 
When now the Turk, with ſword and halters, 
Had drove religion from her altars, 
And delug*d with a ſea of blood 
The academic dome and wood; 
Affrighted Taſte, with wings unfurÞ'd, 
Toox refuge in the weſtern world; 
And ſettled on the Tuſcan main, 
With all the muſes in his train. 
In this calm ſcene, where Taſte withdrew, 
And Science trimm'd her lamp anew z 
Young Genius rang'd in every part 


| The viſionary worlds of art, 


lters, 


And from their finiſh'd forms refin'd 
His own congenial warmth of mind, 


And learn'd with happy {kill to trace 


The magic powers of eaſe and grace: 
His ſtyle grew delicately fine, 

His numbers flow*d along his line, 
His periods many, full, and ſtrong, 
Had all the harmony of ſong. 
Whene'er his images betray' d 

Too ſtrong a light, too weak a ſhade, 
Or in the graceful and the grand 
Confefs*'d inelegance of hand, 

His noble maſter, who cou'd ſpy 
The ſlighteſt fault with half an eye, 
Set right by one ethereal touch, 

What ſeem'd too little or too much; 
Till every attitude and air 

Aroſe ſupremely full and fair. 

GENIUS was now among his betters 
Diſtinguiſh'd as a man of letters. 
There wanted ſtill, to make him pleaſe, 
The ſplendour of addreſs and eaſe, 
The foul-enchanting mien and air, 
Such as we ſee in Groſvenor- Square, 
When Lady Charlotte ſpeaks and moves, 
Attended by a ſwarm of loves. 

GzNius had got, to ſay the truth, 
A manner aukward and uncouth ; 
Sure fate of all who love to dwell 
In wiſdom's ſolitary cell : 

So much a clown in gait, and laugh, 
He wanted but a ſcrip and ſtaff; 
And ſuch a beard as hung in candles 
Down to Diogenes's ſandals, 

And planted all his chin thick, 

To be like him a dirty cynic. 

Apollo, who, to do him right, 
Was always perfectly polite, 
Chagrin'd to ſee his ſon and heir 
Diſhonour*d by his gape and ſtare, 
Reſolv'd to ſend him to Verſailles, 

To learn a minuet of Marſeilles : 

But Venus, who had deeper reading 
In all the myſteries of breeding, 
Obſerv'd to Phoebus, that the name 
Of top and Frenchman was the ſame. 


French manners, were, ſhe ſaid, a thing which 


Thoſe grave miſguided fools, the Engliſh, 
Had, in deſpite of common ſenſe, 
Miſtook for manly excellence 

By which their nation ſtrangely ſunk is, 
And half their nobles turn'd to monkies. 
She thought it better, as the caſe was, 
To ſend young Genius to the graces : 
Thoſe ſweet divinities, ſhe ſaid, 

Would form him in the myrtle ſhade ; 
And teach him more, in half an hour, 
Than Lewis or his Pompadour, 

Phoebus agreed—the graces took 
Their noble pupil from his book, 
Allow'd him at their fide to rode 
Along their own domeſtic grove, 

Amidſt the ſound of melting lyres, 
Soft-wreathing ſmiles, and young deſires: 
And when confin'd by winds or thow'rs, 
Within their amaranthine bow'rs, 


They taught him with addreſs and {kill 


To ſhine at ombre and quadrille; 
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Or let bim read an ode or play, 
To wing the gloomy hour away. 

GxN1vs was charm*d—divinely plac'd 
Midſt beauty, wit, politeneſs, 'taſte ; 


And, having every hour before him 


The fineſt models of decorum, 

His manners took a fairer ply; 
Expreſſion kindled in his eye; 

His geſture diſengag'd, and clean, 
Set off a fine majeſtic mien; 

And gave his happy pow'r to pleaſe 
The nobleſt elegance of eaſe. 

Thus, by the' diſcipline of art, 
Genius ſhone out in head and heart. 
Form'd from his firſt fair bloom of youth, 
By Temp'rance and her ſiſter Truth, 
He knew the ſcientific page 
Of every clime and every age; 


And learnt with critic-ſkill to rein 


The wildneſs of his native vein 
That critic-ſkill, tho? cool and chaſte, 


| Refin'd beneath the eye of Taſte 3 


His unforbidding mien and air, 

His aukward gait, his haughty ſtare, 
And every ftain that wit debaſes, 
Were melted off among the graces 3 
And Genius roſe, in form and mind, 
The firſt, the greateſt of mankind. 


A 


| LETTER ro a CLERGYMAN, 


OCCASIONED BY A 


REPORT OF HIS PATRON'S BEING MADE 
ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE GREAT SEAL, 1756. 


F fame, dear Mun! the truth reveals, 
Your friend, the baron, has the ſeals, 
With two compeers, his reverend brothers, 

Willes and Sir Eardly are the others. 

Juſtice, who long had ſeen impreſt 

Her faireſt image on his breaſt, 

Plac'd him her ſubſtitute, to awe 

The nation on her bench of law ! 

And now, to make her work complete, 
Has thron'd him on her mercy-ſeat. 

Pl hold you, Mun! an honeſt guinea, _ 
That peſt ambition's buſy in you; | 
You mind no more your little crops, 

Nor ever aſk the price of hops ; 
Nor grieve about ſuch idle things 


As half the trumps, and all the kings: 


But, bleſt each night with objects brighter, 
Behold a vifionary mitre; 
And ſee the verger near you ſtand 
Majeſtic with his filver Wand. 
Well—if, as matters now foretel it, 
It is your fate to be a prelate ; 
Tho”, Joth to loſe the comic ſtrain, 
The ſong, and ev*ry mirthful vein, 
Which oft have made me full of glee, 


And kept my ſpirits up till ttuse; 


Vet, fond to ſee, when pray'rs begin, 
E———d, thy heteroclite chin, 

With all that venerable buſh on, 
Repoſing on a velvet cuſhion ; 

I would the man of humour quit, 
And think the biſhop worth tlie wit. 

But, hark you, L=—r! as you mean 
To be a biſhop, or a dean, 

And muſt, of courſe, look grave, and big, 
I'd have you get a better wig : 

You know full well when, cheek by jole, 
We waited on his grace at Know! ; 

"Tho" that trim artiſt barber Jackſon, 
Spent a whole hour, about your caxon, 
With irons hot, and fingers plaſtic, 

To make it look eccleſiaſtic; 

With all his pains, and combs, and care, 
He ſcarce cou'd curl a fingle hair. 

It wou'd be right too, let me tell you, 
To buy a gown of new prunella ; 

And bid your maid, the art who well knows, 
Repair your caſſock at the elbows. 

Lord ! what a ſudden alteration 
Will wait on your exalted ſtation ! 
Cawthorn, too proud a prince to flatter, 
Who calls thee nought but Mun and r, 
Will now put on a ſofter mien, 

And learn to liſp out Mr. Dean; 
Or, if you're made a mitred peer, 
Humbly intreat your grace's ear. 

Poor Adams too, will funk, and ſtare, 
And trembling ſteal behind your chair ; 
Or elſe with holy zeal addreſſing, 

Drop on his knees, and aſk your bleſſing. 

And now, my worthy friend ! ere yet 
We read it in the next Gazette, 

'That Tueſday laſt a royal writ 

Was ſent by Secretary Pitt 

To all and fingular the ſtalls 
Prebendal in the church of Paul's, 
Commanding them to chooſe and name 
A biſhop of unſpotted fame 

And warmly recommending thee 

As prelate of the vacant ſee; 

It will not be amiſs to know 
Before-hand what you have to do. 
Firſt, as you'll want a grave divine 
To wait upon you when you dine, 

To guard your kitchen from diforders, 
And ſchool the youths who come tor orders ; 
Take not an academ'c ſaplin, 

But, for your life, make S——n chaplain. 
He's tall, and ſolemn, ſoft and fleck, 
Well read in Latin, and in Greek ; 

A proper man to tell the clerum 
About Euſebius, and St. Jerom ; 

And wou'd as ſoon a fiend embrace as 
Give up a jot of Athanaſius. 

Then as to what a biſhop fleeces, 
In procurations, fines, and leaſes, 
* hoarding up a world of pelf, 

ou'll want no ſteward but yourſelf : 


WY For, faith! your lordſhip has great ſkill in 
itt The virtues of a ſplendid ſhilling ; 

wo And know, as well as Child and Hoare*, 
1 That two and two will make up four. 


* Two Bankers. 
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Whether ſhe deal in planets, or in cards. 


| Some atom pregnant with th* ethereal mind 


{ Exalts to virtue what ſhe felt for fame. 
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| THE ; 
REGULATION or Tux PASSIONS 
TH *. 8 OURCE OF 


HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


A MORAL ESSAY. 


22 ne ] Uſo per cui fur conceſſe 

L” impieghi il ſoggio Duce, ele gouerni: 
Et a juo Senno or tepide, or ardenti, 
Le 4 et or le fett, et or le allenti. 


T A880. An 
V 
ES, yes, dear ſtoic ! hide it as you can, 3 | 
The ſphere of pleaſure is the ſphere of man: Act 


This warms our wiſhes, animates our toil, 
And forms alike a Newton, or an Hoyle; 
Gives all the ſoul to all the ſoul regards, 


In every human breaſt there lives enſhrin'd 


Some plaſtic pow'r, Some intellectual ray, 

Some genial ſun-beam from the ſource of day; 

Something that, warm and reſtleſs to aſpire, 

Works the young heart, and ſets the ſoul on fire. 

And bids us all our inborn pow'rs employ 

To catch the phantom of ideal joy. 

Were it not ſo, the ſoul, all dead and loſt, 

Like the tall cliff beneath th* impaſſive froſt, 

Form'd for no end, and impotent to pleaſe, 

Wou'd lie inactive on the couch of eaſe ; 

And, heedleſs of proud fame's immortal lay, 

Sleep all her dull divinity away. 

And yet, let but a zephyr's breath begin 

To ſtir the latent excellence within— 

Wak'd in that moment's elemental ſtrife, 

Impaſhon*d genius feels the breath of lite 

Th' expanding heart delights to leap and glow, 

The pulſe to kindle, and the tear to flow : 

Strong and more ſtrong the light celeſtial ſhines, 

Each thought ennobles, and each ſenſe refines, 

Till all the ſoul, full op*ning to the flame, | 

Hence, juſt as nature points the kindred fire, 

One plies the pencil, one awakes the lyre ; 

This, with an Falley's luxury of ſoul, 

Calls the wild needle back upon the pole, 

Maps half the winds, and gives the fail to fly 

In ev'ry ocean of the arctic ſky ; 

While he whoſe vaſt capacious mind explores 

All nature's ſcenes, and nature's God adores, \ 

Skill'd in each drug the varying world provides, 

All earth emboſoms, and all ocean hides ; J 

Expels, like Heberden, the young diſeaſe, \ 

And ſoftens anguiſh to the ſmile of eaſe. \ 
( 
| 
\ 


'The paſſions then all human virtue give, 
Fill up the ſoul, and lend her ſtrength to live. 
To them we owe fair truth's unſpotted page, 
The gen'rous patriot, and the moral ſage ; 
The hand that forms the geometric line, | 
The eye that pierces thro? th* unbowell'd mine, | | 
The tongue that thunders eloquence along, | 
And the fine ear that melts it into ſong. ' 

And yet theſe paſſions which, on nature's plan, 


Call out the hero while they form the man, 


Warp'd from the ſacred line that nature gave, 
As meanly ruin as they nobly ſave. 

n' ethereal ſoul that heav*n itſelf inſpires 
With all its virtues, and with all its fires, 
Led by theſe ſyrens to ſome wild extreme, 

Sets in a vapour when it ought to beam; 
Like a Dutch ſun that in the autumnal ſky 
Looks thro' a fog, and riſes but to die. 

But he whoſe active, unencumber'd mind 
Leaves this low earth, and all its miſts behind, 
Fond in a pure unclouded ſky to glow ij - 

Like rhe bright orb that riſes on the Po, 

O'er half the globe with ſteady fplendor ſhines, 
And ripens virtues as it ripens mines. 

Whoever thinks, muſt ſee that man was made 
To face the ſtorm, not languiſh in the ſhade : 
Action's his ſphere, and, for that ſphere defign'd, 
Eternal pleaſures open on his mind. 
For this, fair hope leads on th* impaſſion'd ſoul 
Thro' hfe's wild labyrinths to her diſtant gaol 
Paints in each dream, to fan the genial flame, 
The pomp of riches, and the pride of fame 
Or fondly gives reflection's cooler eye 
A glance, an image of a future ſky. 

Yet, tho" kind heav'n points out th' unerring 

= 

That l-ads thro* nature up to bliſs and God; 
Spite of that God, and all his voice divine, 
Speaks in the heart, or teaches from the thrine, 
Man, feebly vain, and impotently wiſe, h 
Diſdains the manna ſent him from the ſkies ; 
Taſteleſs of all that virtue gives to pleaſe, 
For thought too active, and too mad for eaſe, 
From with to with in life's mad vortex toſt, 
For ever ſtruggling, and for ever loſt ; 
He ſcorns religion, tho? her ſeraphs call, 
And lives in rapture, or not lives at all. 

And now, let looſe to all our hopes and fears, 

As pride inſpirits, or ambition tears, 

From ev'ry tie, from ev'ry duty freed, 

Without a balance, and without a creed, 

Dead ev'ry ſenſe, each particle divine, 

And all the man embruted in the ſwine; 

Theſe drench in luxury's ambroſial bowl 

Reaſon's laſt ſpark, and drain off all the ſoul. 

"Thoſe for vain wealth fly on from pole to pole, 

Where ds can waft them, and where ſeas can 
roll. ; 

While others, wearied with the farce of pow'r, 

Or mad with riot in the midnight hour, 

With Spain's proud monarch to a cell retire, 

Or, Nero like, ſet half the globe on fire. | 

Stretcl'd on high-tow'ring Dover's ſandy bed, 
Without a coffin, and without a head ; | 
A dirty ſail-cloth o'er his body thrown, 

By marks of miſery almoſt unknown, 

Without a friend to pity, or to ſave, 

Without a dirge to conſecrate the grave, 

Great Suffolk lies he who for years had ſhone, 
England's ſixth Henry! neareſt to thy throne. . 
What boots it now, that liſ*ning ſenates hung 


Ah! what avails th enormous blaze between 

His dawn of glory, and his cloſing ſcene 

When —_—_ France his heav'n-born powers 
acor'd, 

And Anjou's princeſs ſheath'd Britannia's ſword ! 
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Aſk ye what bold conſpiracy oppreſt 

A chief ſo honour'd, and a chief ſo bleſt? 

Why, luſt of power, that wreck'd his riſing fame 

On courts? vain ſhallows, and the gulph of ſhame: 

A Glo'ſter's murder, and a nation's wrongs, 

Call'd loud for vengeance with ten thouſand tongues 3 

And haſten'd death, on Albion's chalky ftrand, 

To end the exile by a pirate's hand. | 
Pleaſure, my friend! on this fide folly lies; 

It may be vig'rous, but it muſt be wiſe : 

And when our organs once that end attain, | 

Each ſtep beyond it is a ſtepto pain. 

For aſk the man whoſe appetites purſue 

Each looſe Roxana of the ſtew 3 

Who cannot eat till luxury refine 

His taſte, and teach him how to dine | 

Who cannot drink till Spain's rich vintage flow, 

Mix*d with the coolneſs of December's ſnow : 

Aſk him, if all thoſe extaſies that move 

The pulſe of rapture, and the rage of love, 

When wine, wit, woman, all their pow'rs employ, 

And ev'ry ſenſe is loſt in ev'ry joy, 

E'er fill'd his heart, and beam'd upon his breaſt 

Content's full ſunſhine, with the calm of reſt? 

No virtue only gives fair peace to ſhine, 

And health, O ſacred temperance ! is thine. 

Hence the poor peaſant, whoſe laborious ſpade 

Rids the rough crag of half its heath and ſhade, 

Feels in the quiet of his genial nights . 

A bliſs more genuine than the club at White's 

And has in full exchange for fame and wealth, 


| Herculean vigour, and eternal health. 


Of blooming genius, judgment, wit, poſſeſs'd, 
By poets envied, and by peers careſs'd ; 

By royal mercy ſav'd from legal doom, 

With royal favour crown'd for years to come, 

O hadſt thou, Savage! known thy lot to prize, 
And ſacred held fair friendſhip's gen'rous ties; 
Hadſt thou, ſincere to wiſdom, virtue, truth, 
Curb'd the wild ſallies of impetuous youth; 

Had but thy life been equal to thy lays, 

In vain had envy ſtrove to blaſt thy bays ; + 

In vain thy mother's unrelenting pride 

Had ſtrove to puth thee helpleſs from her ſide 
Fair competence had lent her genial dow'r, 

And ſmiling peace adorn*d thy evening-hour z 
True pleaſure would have led thee to her thrine, 
And every friend to merit had been thine. 


Bleſs' d with the choiceſt toon that heav'n can give, 
Thou then hadſt learnt with dignity to live; 


The ſcorn of wealth, the threats of want to brave, 
Nor ſought from priſon a refuge in the grave. 

Th' immortal Rembrant all his pictures made 
Soft as their union into light and ſhade : 


Whene er his colours wore too bright an air, 


A kindred ſhadow took off all the glare 

Whene'er that ſhadow, careleſsly embrown'd, 

Stole on the tints, and breath'd a gloom around, 

Th attentive artiſt threw a warmer dye, 

Oc call'd a glory from a piftur*d ſky; 

Till both th* oppoſing powers mix'd in one, 

Cool as the night, and brilliant as the ſun. 
Paſſions, like colours, have their ſtrength and eaſe, 

Thoſe too infipid, and too gaudy theſe : 

Some on the heart, like Spagnoletti's, throw 

Fictitious horrors, and a weight of woe; 


Some, like Albano's, catch from-ev*ry xay 


Too ſtrong a ſunſhine, and too rich a day; 
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Others, with Carlo's Magdalens require 
A quicker ſpirit, and a touch of fire; 
Or want, perhaps, tho' of celeſtial iace, 
Corregio's ſoſtneſs, and a Guido's grace. 
Would'ſt thou then reach what Rembrant's 
genius knew, 
And live the model that his pencil drew, 
Form all thy life with all his warmth divine, 
Great as his plan, and faultleſs as his line 
Let all thy paſſions, like his colour, play, 
Strong without harſhneſs, without glaring gay: 
Contraſt them, curb them, ſpread them, or confine, 
Ennoble theſe, and thoſe forbid to ſhine ; 
With cooler ſhades ambition's fire allay, 
And mildly melt the pomp of pride away 
Her rainbow- robe from vanity remove, 
And ſoften malice with the ſmile of love; 
Bid o' er revenge the charities prevail, 
Nor let a grace be ſeen without a veil: 
So ſhalt thou live as heav'n itſelf deſign'd, 
Each pulſe congenial with th' informing mind, 
Each action ſtation'd in its proper place, 
Each virtue blooming with its native grace, 
Each paſſion vig'rous to its juſt degree, 
And the fair whole a perfect ſymmetry. 


HE LOTTERY. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS R 


AWTHORN had once a mind to fix 
His carcaſe in a coach and fix, 


And live, if his eſtate would bearit, 


On turtle, ortolans, and claret : 
For this he went, at fortune's call, 

To wait upon her at Guildhall ; 

That is, like many other thick wits, 

He bought a ſcore of Lottery Tickets, 

And ſaw them riſe in dreadful ranks 

Converted to a ſcore of blanks. 

Amaz'd, and vex'd to find his ſcheme 
Deluſive as a midnight dream, 

He curs*d the goddeſs o'er and o'er, 
Call'd her a mercenary whore; 
Iwore that her dull capricious ſenſe 
Was always dup'd by impudence, 
That men of wit were but her tools, 
And all her favours were for fools. 

He ſaid, and with an angry gripe 
Snatch'd up his ſpeculative pipe; 

And, that he might his grief allay, 
Read half a page in Seneca. 

When, lo! a phantom, tall, and thin, 
Knock*d at the door, and enter'd in: 
She wore a party-colour'd robe, 

And ſeem'd to tread upon a globe 
Whiſk*d round the room with haughty air, 
And toſs'd into an elbow chair. 

Then with a bold terrific look, 

Which made the doctor drop his book, 
Addreſs'd him thus: Thou wicked varlet ! 
Art not aſham'd to call me harlot ? 

Why, what's thy conſequence and , 
Thy Kill in letters, or in arts, * 
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That I, poor Fortune! muſt be lectur'd, 
Kick'd, bully'd, curs'd, abus'd, and hector'd, 
Becauſe, ſorſooth - -a fever roaſt thee, 
Thou'rt not ſo wealthy as Da Coſta? 
However, as thou haſt ſome virtues, 
And know'it my fav'rite Tom Curteis, « 
I'll point thee out a way to be 
Almoſt as rich a man as he. 
Send to tlie bank this day and buy 
Ten Tickets in the Lottery; 
And bid your hyneſt friend, the broker, 
Endorſe the name of M— H 
The ſacred numbers then conſign 
Devoutly to the fair-one's ſhrine : 
That is, in humbler rhetoric, 
Preſent them by your footman Dick, 
And tell her, in a billet-doux, 
«© My dear, theſe Tickets are for you, 
«© An offering from a heart that's ſplit 
6 Aſunder by your ſenſe and wit, 
«© Yet has the grace to tell you true, 
© To keep its own dear ends in view, 
& And therefore hopes you'll not forget 
& To give me half of what you get.“ 
My life on*t, Jemmy, thou'lt be great 
Five thouſand pounds !—a good eſtate : 
For be aſſur'd that, tho? the poets, 
The ſmall philoſophers, and no-wits, 
Pi etend that I'm to worth unkind, 
And impudettly paint me blind, 
yet can ſee thy charmer's merit, 
Her taſte, her dignity, and ſpirit 3 
Have often liſten*d to her ſong, 
And ſtole perſuaſion-from her tongue; 
And am reſolv*d, tho” all the ſhrews, 
Stock- jobbers, brokers, pumps, and Jews: 
Frown, curſe, expoſtulate, and rally, 
With all the tongues of all the Alley, 
To give her out of love and zeal, 


The richeſt number in the wheel. 
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LORD GUILFORD DUDLEY. 


AN EPISTLE. 


IN THE MANNER OF OVID. 


| ROM theſe dark cells, in ſable pomp array'd, 
Where night's black horrors breathe a dee 
(ade, --- 
Where ev*ry hour ſome awful viſion brings 
Of pale aſſaſſins, and the ſhrouds of kings, 
What comforts can a wretched wife affofd 
The laſt ſad moments of her dying lord ? 
With what fond tear, what love-impaſſion'd figh, 
- Soothe the dear mourner ere he reach the ſky ? 
Ye pow'rs of ſong that ev*ry chord inſpire 
When Rome's ſoft Ovid weeps along his lyre ; 
Ye angel-ſounds that Troy's great Hector mourn, 
When his loſt conſort bleeds upon his urn 


| figh, 


burn, 
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reach n me, ye warblers! teach this ſtrain of woe 
Like you to kindle and like you to ſtow. 
Alas! in vain ye bid your warmths divine 
Wake all the ſtring, and live through all the line. 
Spite of thoſe warmths, th* immortal numbers roll 
Cool from my hand, and faithleſs to my ſoul ; 
Too faint a wiſh, too calm a figh i 
Hide half my grief, and tell but half my "heart 3 3 
Loſe the fond anguiſh of this flowing tear, 
And the keen pang that tears and tortures there. 
'Tis ſaid that ſouls, to love's ſoft union wrought, 
Converſe by filent ſympathy of thought: 
O! then with that myſterious art divine 
The fierce impatience of my breaſt be thine z . 


And when ſome tender, recollecting ſigh 


Pours the big paſſion from each weeping eye, 
When wrapt, and wild, thy fond ideas roll, 
And all thy image takes up all my Ru;  — 
Think that my breaſt the 1a 
As keen an anguiſh, and as ſoft a love; 
Think that J hear thy pray'rs, explore thy fears, 
Sigh to thy ſighs, and weep with all thy tears; 
From all thy wiſhes, all thy phrenzies ſee, 
And feel for Guilford all he feels for me. 

Ah! where are now the joys my fancy drew 


For ever blooming, and for ever new 


Where the dear fcenes that meditation aid, 


The rill's ſoft murmur, and th' embow'ring ſhade ; _ 


Where all the heartfelt charities that move 
The warmths of rapture in the pulſe of love ? 
Loſt, loſt for ever, like th* ethereal fire 
Shot thro? the ſky to glitter and expire. 
Hide it, ye pow'rs! the ſad, the ſolemn day 
That gave a Dudley to the houſe of Grey : 
For, O! when to the altar's foot we came, 
And each fond eye confeſs*d the kindling flame; 
Juſt as the prieſt had join*d my hand to thine 
An awful tremor ſhook the hallow'd Rs, 
A ſudden gloom the ſacred walls array*d,, 
And round the tapers threw an azure ſhade ; 
The winds blew hollow with the voice of pain, 
Aerial echoes figh'd thro? all the fane : * 
"Twas God himſelf that, from th* empyreal ſky, 


Look*a inauſpicious on the nuptial tie, 


And pitying taught, as prophecies of woe, 


The ſhrines to tremble, and the wind to blow... - 


O] had thy blood drunk in ſome fell diſeaſe, 
From each chill pinion of th' autumnal breeze, 
Had yon keen fun, with all the rage of pain, 
Wing'd every pulſe, and ſcorch'd up every vein, 
Extinguiſh'd Guilford ere he liv*d his ſpan, 
It had been nature, and the fate of man. 
Heav*ns ! had my cares but eas'd thy parting breath, 
In life's laſt moment, and the gaſp of death, 
Explor'd the dear imperfe& ſounds that hang 
Looſe on each fibre of thy fault ring tongue, 


Cool'd the fond phrenzies of thy parting ſigh, 


Wip'd the warm drop from each expiring eye; 
i had but known what many a virtuous pair 
Are doom'd to ſuffer, and are doom'd to bear: 
But, O! in thought's wild images to ſee 

My glories fall, proud infamy |. like thee 3 

See, midſt the murmur of a million ſiglis, 
The ſabre gktter, and the ſcaffold rife ;_ 

To ſee my Guilford moving fadly ſlow 


Thro' ranks of warriors, and the. pemps of w ; 


See him, while bending o'er his awful bier, 


Shed the keen as! of too warm a tear 
VOL. VII. ; 
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O grace divine! on this frail boſom ray © 


Full in my Gght the robe funereal wave, 
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A tear that from the warmths of love proceeds, 
And melts the huſband while the hero bleed 
Bleed, did I ſay?— Tear, tear, ye pow'rs of art! 
Senſe, nature, memory, from my tortur'd heart': 
And thou, — beneath the pole's black umbrag: laid, 


Oblivion] daughter of the midnight ſhade ! 
With all thy glooms, and all thy miſts, remove 
| Each ſweet idea of connubial love: 


Hide the dear man whoſe virtues firſt impreſt 

Too fond an image on my virgin breaſt ; 

From all the ſoſtneſs of my ſoul efface 

His every beauty, and his every grace; 

And force that ſoul with patience to reſign 

All the dear ties that bound her faſt to thine. 
Alas! vain effort of miſguided zeal! 

What pow'r can force affliction not to feel! 
What ſaint forbid this throbhing breaſt to glow, 
This ſigh to murmur, and this tear to flow ? 
Still honeſt nature lives her anguiſh o'er, 

Still the fond woman bleeds at every pore. 
Ah! when my ſoul all panting to aſpire, 


Each ſenſe enraptur'd, and each with on fire, 
On all the wings of heav'n- born virtue flies 


To yon bright ſunſhine, yon unclouded ſkies ; 
Spite of the joys that heav'n and bliſs impart, 
A ſofter image heaves. within my heart; 
Impaſſions nature in the ſprings of life, 
And calls the ſeraph back into the wife. 
Yet fay, my Guilford! fay, why wilt thou move 
Theſe idle viſions. of deſpairing love; 
Why wilt thon fill, with every grace and art, 
Spread'thro* my veins, and kindle in my heart? 
O let my ſoul far other tranſports feel, 
Wing d — 3 thy hopes, and warm d with all thy 


And thou, in yon © heav'n enſhrin'd, 
Eternal effluence of th" eternal mind! 


One gleam of comfort from the ſource of day. 
She comes, and all my opening breaſt inſpires 
With holy ardours, and feraphic fires : Fe 
Rapt, and ſublime, my kindling withes roll, . 


A brigater ſunſhine breaks upon my foul : 


Strong, and more ſtrong the: kght celeſtial ſhines, _ 
Each thought ennobles, and each ſenſe renne 
Each human pang, each human bliſs retires, | 
All earth- born wiſhes, and all low deſires, 
The pomps of empire, grandear, wealth decay, 
And all the world's valm phantams fade away. 
Riſe, ye ſad ſcenes! ye black” ideas riſe, 
Riſe, and diſpute the empire of the ſkies : | 


Ve horrors ! come, and o'er my ſenſes throw' 
Terrif & viſions, and a pomp of woe; 


Call up the ſcaffold in its dread parade, A. 
Bid the knell echo No the midnight ade; 2 "= 


Swell the loud dirge, and open all my grave: 


Vet ſhall my ſoul, all c#:{cious of her God, 565 | 


Reſign'd, and fainted fer the bleſt abode, 
The laſt ſad horrors of hey exit eye, 
Without a tremor, and without a ſigh. 
Ah, 8 heav 'n ſhall leave one pulſe of 
ife, 
I ſtill am woman, and am Rill a wife; 
My hov'ring ſoul, tho' rais'd to heav'n by pray” ry 
Still bends to earth, and finds one ſorrow there : 
There, there, alas! the voice. of nature Gals, 
A nation trembles, and a huſband falls. 
H 
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O! wou'd to heav'n, I cou'd like Zeno boaſt Shall tell the tender melancholy tale 


J. A breaſt of marble, and a ſoul of froſt, To the ſoft zephyrs of the weſtern vale 
| Calm as old Chaos, ere his waves begun Fair truth ſhall bleſs him, virtue guard his cauſe, P 
% To know a zephyr, or to feel a ſun. And every widow'd matron weep applauſe. 
WTF Romantic with ! for O, ye pow'rs divine! | ” 
M1 Was ever miſery, ever grief, like mine; i oy 
1Þ For ever round me glares a tragic ſcene, 8 1 F 
a And now the woman bleeds, and now the queen: 1 \ 
n Now back to Edward's recent grave convey'd, | | | | 
Ll Talk with fond phrenzy to his ſpotleſs ſhade ; OP». J 
We es of Now wildly image all his fiſter's rage, | i 1 
13150 The baleful fury of the riſing age; AN ESSAY, 1 
1 Behold her ſanguinary banners fly 7 
„ Looſe to the breezes of a Britiſh ſky ; 12925 1 
1 N | See England's genius quit th* imperial dome ELL—tho? our paſſions riot, fret, and rave, 0 
n To Spain's proud tyrant, and the ſlaves of Rome; Wild and capricious as the wind and wavy. 1 
| Wi.) See all the land the laſt ſad horrors feel One common folly, ſay whate'er we can, 7 
1 "i Of cruel creeds, and viſionary zeal, Has fix'd at laſt the mercury of man; * 
Wea 1 Mad bigotry her ev'ry ſon inſpires, . And rules, as ſacred as his father's creed, C 
Wh Breathes all her plagues, and blows up all her O'er every native of the Thames and Tweed. < 
1 ILY fires, Aſk ye what pow'r it is that dares to claim . 
7 Points the keen falchion, waves th' avenging rod, | So vaſt an empire, and fo wide a fame? 
1 : | And murders virtue in the name of God. What God unſhrin'd in all the ages paſt ? , 1 
ot hh May He, who firſt the light of heav'n diſplay'd, | I'll tell you, friend! in one ſhort word---"tig_ p 
1 jt The dear redeemer of a world in ſhade, Taſte ; 6 | 1 
NE He who to man the bliſs of angels gave, Taſte that, without or head, or ear, or heart, 0 
KY Who bled to triumph, and who died to ſave, One gift of nature, or one grace of art, . 
Beam all his goſpel, ſacred and divine, Ennobles riches, ſanctifies expence, J 
On ew'ry boſom, and on ev'ry ſhrine ; And takes the place of ſpirit, worth and ſenſe, 7 
Relieve th* expiring eye, and gaſping breath, In elder time, ere yet our fathers knew] J 
And reſcue nature from the arm of death. Rome's idle arts, or panted for Virto, ] 
And now reſign'd, my boſom lighter grows, Or ſat whole nights Italian ſongs to hear, p 
And hope ſoft-beaming brightens all my woes. Without a genius, and without an ear; ; 
Hark; or deluſion charms, a Seraph ſings, Exalted ſenſe, to warmer climes unknown, 
And choirs to waſt us ſpread their ſilver wings; And manly wit was nature's, and our own. 
Th' immortals call, heav'n opens at the ſound, But when our virtues, warp'd by wealth and peace, 
And glorles blaze, and mercy ſtreams around. Began to ſlumber in the lap of eaſe 8 Bi 
Away ere nature wake her pangs anew, When Charles return'd to his paternal reign, | 
Friend, father, lover, huſband, faint, adicu ! With more than fifty taylors in his train, 1 
Yet when thy ſpirit, taught from earth to fly, We felt far Taſte or then obliging France 
Spreads her ſull plume, and gains upon the ſky, Taught the rough Briton how to dreſs, and dance; 
One moment pauſe till theſe dead orbs reſign Politely told him all were brutes, and fools, | 
The laſt faint beam, and ſpeed my ſoul to thine: | But the gay coxcombs of her happier ſchools ; | 
Then, while the prieſt, in hallow'd robes arzay'd, | That all perfection in her language lay, | 
Pays the laſt honours to each parting ſhade I And the beſt author was her own Rabelais. 
While o'er our aſhes weeps th' attending train, Hence hy ſome ſtrange malignity of fate, 
And the fad requiem flows along the fane; We take our faſhions from the land we hate: 
Our kindred ſouls ſhall wing tl ethereal way, 4 Still ſlaves to her, howe' er her taſte inclines, 


We wear her ribbands, and we drink her wines ; 


From earth and anguiſh to the ſource of day; | 
f Eat as ſhe eats, no matter which or what, 


To all the bliſs of all the ſkies aſpire, 
And add new raptures to th' angelic choir. A roaſted lobſter, or à roaſted cat; 
And, O! if aught we. knew, or left behind, And fill our hquſes with an hungry train 4 
Can wake one image in the ſainted mind; Of more than half the ſcoundrels of the Seine, 
If yet a friend, a parent, child, can move Time was, a wealthy Engliſhman would join 
Departed ſpirits to a ſenſe of love; A rich plumb-pudding to a fat firloin ; 
Still (Mall our ſouls a kind connection feel Or bake a paſty, hoſe enormous wall 
With r ſenate, and with England's weal; Took up almoſt the area of his hall: _ 
And drive from all its ſhores, with watchtul care, But now, as art improves, and life refines, 
The flame of diſcord, and the rage of war. The dæmon Taſte attends him when he dines 3 
Perhaps, when theſe ſad ſcenes of blood are o'er, { Serves on his hoard an elegant regale, 
And Rome's proud tyrant awes the ſoul no more; Where three ftew'd muſhrooms flank a larded 
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When anguiſh throws off all the veils of art, _ | quail; _ ON 
Bares all her wounds, and opens all her heart; Where infant turkeys, half a month reſfign'd 
Our hapleſs loves ſhall grace th? hiſtoric page, | To the ſoft breathings of a ſouthern wind, 


And charm the natior s of a ſuture age: I And ſmother'd in a rich ragout of ſnails, 
Perhaps ſome bard, whoſe tears have learnt to | Outſtink a lenten ſupper at Verſailles. 
flow Is there a faint that would not laugh to ſee 
For injur'd nature, and to feel for woe, ; The good man piddling with his tricaſlee 3 
: ; 3 | 


1 
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Forc'd by the luxury of taſte to drain 
A flaſk of poiſon, which he calls champagne | 
While he, poor ideot! tho' he dare not ſpeak, 
Pines all the while for porter, and ox-cheek. 

Sure 'tis enough to ſtarve for pomp and ſhow, 
To drink, and curſe the clarets of Bourdeaux : 
Yet ſuch our humour, ſuch our ſkill to hit 
Exceſs of folly thro* exceſs of wit, : 

We plant the garden, and we build the ſeat, 
Juſt as abſurdly as we drink and eat. 

For is there aught that nature's hand has ſown 
To bloom and ripgn in het hotteſt zone ? 

Is there a ſhrub which, ere its verdures blow, 
Aſks all the ſuns that beam upon the Po? 

Is there a flowret whoſe vermillion hue 
Can only catch its beauty in Peru ? 
Is there a portal, colonnade, or dome, 

The pride of Naples, or the boaſt of Rome? 
We raiſe it here, in ſtorms of wind and hail, 
On the bleak boſom of a ſunleſs vale z 
Careleſs alike of climate, ſoil, and place, 
The caſt of nature, and the ſmiles of grace. 

Hence all our ſtucco'd walls, Moſaic floors, 
Palladian windows,. and Venetian doors ; 

Our Gothic fronts, whoſe Attie wings unfold 
Fluted pilaſters tipp'd with leaves of gold; 

Our maſſy cielings, grac'd with gay feſtoons, 

The weeping marbles of our damp ſaloons, | 
Lawns fring'd with citrons, amaranthine bow'rs, 
Expiring myrtles, and unop*ning flowr's. | 
Hence the good Scotſman bids th' anana blow 
In rocks of cryſtal, or in Alps of ſnow z 

On Orcus? ſteep extends his wide arcade, 

And kills his ſcanty ſunſhine in a ſhade. 

One might expect a ſanctity of ſtyle 

Auguſt and manly in an holy pile, 

And think an architect extremely odd 

To build a playhouſe for the church of God; 
Yet half our churches, ſuch the mode that reigns, | 
Are Roman theatres, or Grecian fanes ; 

Where broad-arch'd windows to the eye convey 
The keen diffuſion of too ſtrong. a day; a 
Where, in the luxury of wanton pride, | | 
Corinthian columns languith fide by ſide, 

Clos'd by an altar exquiſitively fine 
Looſe and laſcivious as a Cyprian Mrine. | 
Ol late, tis true, quite ſick of Rome and Greece, 
We fetch our models the wiſe Chineſe : 
European artiſts are ool and chaſte, 

For Mand'rin only is th of taſte; 

Whoſe bolder genius, fondly wild to ſee 

His grove a foreſt, and his pond a ſea, 

Break: out ——and, whimſically great, defigns 
Without the ſhackles or of rules or lines. 3 
Form'd on his plans, our farms and ſeats begin 
To match the boaſted villas of Pekin. | . 

On every hill a ſpire-crown'd. temple ſwells, _ 
Hung round with ſerpents, and a fringe of bells: 
Junks and balons along our waters ſail, _ 5 
With each a gilded cock - boat at his tail; : 
Our choice exotics to the breeze exhale Wy 
Within th* incloſure of a zig-zag rail; | 
In Tartar huts our cows and horfes lie, 


| 
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While o'er our cabinets Confucius nods, 
' Midft porcelain elephants, and China Gods, 

Peace to all ſuch — but you whoſe chaſter fires 
True greatneſs kindles, and true ſenſe inſpires, 
Or ere you lay a ſtone, or plant a ſhade, 
Bend the proud arch, or roll the broad caſcade, 
Ere all your wealth in mean profuſion. waſte, 
Examine nature with the eye of Taſte . 
Mark where ſhe ſpreads the lawn, or pours the 


3 

Falls in the vale, ar breaks upon the hill, 
Plan as ſhe plans, and where her genius calls, 
There fink your grottos, and there raiſe your walls. 
Without this Taſte, beneath whoſe magic-=wand 
Truth and correctneſs guide the artiſt's hand, 
Woods, lakes, and palaces are idle things, 
The ſhame of nations, and the bluſh of kings. 
Expence and Vanbrugh, vanity and ſhow, 
May build a Blenheim, but not make a Stowe. 

But what is Taſte, you aſk, this heav*n-born 

fire | ö 

We all pretend to, and we all admire ? 
Is it a caſual grace? or lucky hit? 
Or the cool effort of reflecting wit? 


Has it no law but mere diſguiſed will? 


No juſt criterion fix d to good and ill? 


It has — True Taſte, when delicately fine, 
Is the pure ſunſhine of a ſoul divine, 


The full perfection of each mental po- r | 
»Tis ſenſe, tis nature, and tis ſomething more. 
 Twin-born with Genius of one common bed, 
One patent bore them; and one maſter bred. 
It gives the lyre with happier ſounds to flow, 
With purer hluſhes'bids fair beauty glow 3 


From Raphael's pencil calls a nobler line, 


And wartnsy Corregio! every touch of thine. 
And yet, tho? ſprung from one paternal flame, 

Genius and Taſte are different as their name: 

Genius, all ſunbeam; where he throws a ſmile 

Impregnates nature faſter than the Nile ; 

Wild, and impetuous, high as heay'n aſpires, 

All ſcience animates; all virtue fires ; 

Creates ideal worlds, and there convenes 

Aerial forms, and viſionary ſcenes. 


| But Taſte corrects, by one ethereal touch, 


What ſeems tov little, and what ſeems tos much; 
Marks the fine point where each conſenting part 
Slides into beauty with the eaſe of art ; 

This bids to riſe, and that with grace to fall, 


And bounds, urlites, refines, and heightens all. 
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ir E UNHAPPY, BECAUSE WE, 
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USE IT IMPROPERLY. 
A MORAL ESSAY. 


b 1 OWN it, Belmour ! ſay whate*er we can, : 
* 


The lot of ſorrow ſeems the lot ot man; 


Our hogs are fatted in an Indian ſtye; 
On ev'ry ſhelf a Joſs divinely ſtares, 17 0 
Nymphs laid on chintzes ſprawl upon our chairs; 


Afiition feeds with all her keeneſt rage 


I On youth's fair bloſſbrns, and the fruits of age; 


And wraps alike beneath her harpy 


Tue cells of peaſants, and tie courts of kin 
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Yet ſure unjuſtly we aſcribe to fate 
Thoſe ills, thoſe miſchiefs, we ourſclves create; 
Vainly lament that all the joys we know, 
Are more than number'd by the pangs of woe; 
And yet thoſe joys in mean profuſion waſte, 
Without reflection, and without a taſte : 

Careleſs of all that virtue gives to pleaſe, 
Yor though too active, and too mad ſor eaſe, 
We give each appetite too looſe a rein, 
puſh ev'ry pleaſure to tlie verge of pain; 
Impetuous ſollow where the paſſica s call, 
And live in rapture, or not live at ail. 

Hence half the plagues that fill with pain and 

ſtrife 

Each ſofter moment of domeſtic lite; 
The palſied hand, tlie viſionary brain, 
Th' infected fluid, and the torpid vein; 
The ruin'd appetite that loathing tights 
The richeſt olio of the cook at White's ; 
The aching impotence of looſe deſire, 
A nerveleſs bady with a ſoul on fire; 
Th' eternal bluſh that lights the cheek of ſhame 
For waſted riches, and unheeded fame ; 
Unhallow'd reveries, low-tloughted cares, 
The with that riots, and the pang that tears; 
Each awful tear that weeps the night away, 
Each heartfelt ſigh of each reflecting day; 
All that around the low'ring eye of ſpleen 
'Throws the pale phantom, and terrific ſcene z 
Or, direr ſtill, calls from th* abyſs below 
Deſpair's dead genius to the couch of woe, 
Where, loſt to health, and hope's all-clicaring rays 
As the dead eye- hall to the orb of day, | 
Pale riot bleeds for all his mad expence 
In each rack*d organ, or acuter ſenſe ; 
Where ſad remorſe beholds in every ſhade 
The murder'd friend, or violated maid ; 
And ſtung to madneſs in his inmott ſoul, 
Graſps the keen dagger, or empoiſon'd tow). 

Impious it were to think th* Eternal Mind 
Is but the ſcourge and tyrant of markind. 
Sure he who gives us ſunſhine, dew, and ſhow'r, 
The vine ambrotial, and the blooming flower, 
Whoſe own bright image lives oa man imprett, 
Meant that that being ſhou'd be wiſe and bleft, 
And taught each inſtinct in his heart enſnrin d 
To feet for blifs,, to ſearch it, and to find. 


But here's this bliſs, you atk, this heaven- born 
| fire 


We all pretend to and we all admire ? 

Breathes it in Ceylor's aromatic ide 
Flows it along the waters of the Nile 

Lives it in India's vimared wok}, 

In rocks of cryſtal, or in veins of gold? 

Not there alone, but, doundlefs, cnc d; 
Spreads thas* a2] bite, and fows to all wank ind ; 
Warns on the wincs that blow, the wares tka icll, 
And warms alike the Equater and the Foie. 

For 35 kind manure thre” the globe ire 

Her parert warnaths, and cements! fire 
Forums Tac traght Setfilh wüde Taves, 
Bids the rica Aral Nack beneath the WN 

And with the Carne pretific dne Slows 

Ia the ropgh bean, as ihe damadk robe ; 

So, in the udn of her moral plan, 

Te ray. of iis thincs on from man to mar, 
Whether in porpie, or in ins may d, 

Hz yithds the Ceptre, or be pies tae ſpedt, 
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Slaves on tlie Ganges, triumphs on the Rhone, 
Hides in a cell, or beams upon a throne. 

In vain the man whoſe ſoul ambition fires, 
Whom birth ennobles, and whom wealth inſpires, 
Inſiſts that happineſs tor courts was made, 

And laughs at every genius of the ſhade. 

As much miſtakes the ſage, who fain would prove 
Fair pleaſure lives but in his grot and grove. 

Each ſcene of life, or open or confin'd, 

Alike congenial to its kindred mind, 

Alike ordain*d by heav'n to charm or pleaſe 

The man of ſpirit and the man of eaſe 3 

Juſt as our taſte is better or is worſe, 

Becomes a blefling, or becomes a curſe. 

When luſt and envy ſhare the ſoul by turns, 


When luxury brutes her in the wanton bow'r, 

And guilt's black phantoms haunt her micnight 
hour ; 

Not all the wealth each warmer ſun provides, 

All earth emboſoms, and all ocean hides, 

Not all the pomps that round proud greatneſs ſhine, 

When: ſuppliant nations bow before her ſhrine, 

Can eaſe the heart, or ray upon the breaſt 

Content*s-full ſunſhine, and the calm of reſt, 

'No—all the bliſs that nature feels, or knows, 

Of heartfelt rapture, or of cool repoſe, 

Howe'er improv'd by wiſdom, and by art, 

Lives in ourſelves, and beams but from the heart. 

Quite independent of thoſe alien things, 

Applauding ſenates, and the ſmiles of kings, 

Ot empty purſes, or of wealthy bags, . 

A robe of ermines, or a coat in rags. 

Conclude we then that heav*n's ſupreme decree 
Gives eaſe and joy tomonarchs and to me: | 
Yet, ſuch the fate of all that man obtains, 

Our pleaſure muſt be purchas'd by our pains, 

And coſt us every hour ſome {mall expence, 

A little labour, and a little ſenſe. 

That heav'n- born bliſs, that ſoul-illumĩn'd joy, 

Which madmen ſquander, and which fools deſtroy, 

To half the nations of the globe unknown, 

Reficaing wiſdom makes it all her own ; 

Coelly explores, in every ſcene-and ſphere, 

What nature wantg, what life inherits there; 

What lenient arts teach the ſoul to v5.2 

A purer rapture, and a fofter woe ; 

What melt her idle vanities —_ 

And make to-morrow happi pig than 

Without this cheap, this œc 

This — of head and heart, 

A peer's proud bofom, rack d by pangs and cares, 

Feels not the folendor of the ſtar he wears : 

Wiz: it the wretch whom want has forc'd to dwell 

In the laſt corner of ker chearkfs cell, 

In ſpite of hunger, Hour, cold, diſeaſe, 

Les, hurts, 2d fhembers on the couch of cafe. 
A coco once in HandeT's parlour Wurd 

A Grecian ire, ud to make :t found ; 

Ober the fine mops his aulkward £f he figs, 

Ard recety prefies on tht claftic Nr gs: 

Awaken'd diicord fhneks, 2 foolds, and rave, 

W:id xs the daffonance of winds and wares, 
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When fear unnerves her, or mad vengeance burns; 
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Friend! quoth the ſage, that fine machine 

contains | 

Exacter numbers, and diviner ſtrains; _ 

Strains ſuch as once could build the Theban wall, 

And ſtop the mountain torrent in its fall : 

But yet, to wake them, rouze them, and inſpire, 

Aſks a fine finger, and a touch of fire, 

A feeling ſoul, whoſe all expreſſive pow'rs 

Can copy nature as ſhe ſinks or ſoars ; 

And, juſt alike to paſſion, time, and place, 

Refine correctneſs into eaſe and grace. 

He ſaid - and, flying o'er each quiv'ring wire, 

Spread his right hand, and ſwept it on the lyre. 

Quick to his touch the lyre began to glow, 

The ſound to kindle, and the air to flow, 

Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods, 

Sweet as the warbles of the vocal woods: 

The liſt'ning paſſions hear, and fink, and riſe, 

As the rich harmony or ſwells or dies; 

The pulſe of avarice forgets to move, 

A purer rapture fills the breaſt of love; 

Devotion lifts to heav'n a holier eye, 

And bleeding pity heaves a ſofter ſigh. 

Life has its eaſe, amuſement, joy, and fire, 

Hid in itſelf, as muſic in the lyre; 

And, like the lyre, will all its pow*rs impart, 

When touch'd and manag'd by the hand of art. 

But half mankind, like Handel's fool, deſtroy, 

Thro' rage and ignorance, the ſtrain of joy 

Irregularly will their paſſions roll 

Thro* nature's fineſt inſtrument, the ſoul : 

While men of ſenſe, with Handel's happier ſkill, 

Correct the taſte, and harmonize the will; 

Teach their affections like his notes to flow, 

Not rais*d too high, nor ever ſunk too low; 

Till every virtue, meaſur'd and refin'd, 

As fits the concert of the maſter-mind, 

Melts in its kindred ſounds, and pours along 

Th' according muſic of the moral ſong. 
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| WAKE, Voltaire ! with warmth, with rapture 
. 
Again thy Fred”ric mounts the victor s car, 


Again he thunders in the front of war? 
Back to the deſert flies the routed Gaul, 


And proud Vienna ſhakes from wall to wil. 


He hears me not —thy genius, France! prevails, 
Tac poet fer but for his own Verſailles ! 
Wii ſecret curſes eyes the hero's ford, 
An: bates that virtue which he once ad d. 

And ſhal a king whete triumphs far exceed 
The boaſtee glories of the Greek and Swede ; 
Who more than Czfar, with a brighter ray 


n, foul, and fire? 
Has the no patrict who dare touch the 1yre * 
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Yes while I live, thy virtues, prince ! ſhall 


"be 
For ever ſacred to the muſe, and me. 
What tho? I heard but with the vulgar throng, 
The laſt, the loweſt of the ſons of ſong, 
Thy bold exploits ſhall give my ſoul to glow, 
My pulſe to kindle, and my vein to flow; 
Exalt my ſpirit, animate my line, 
And lend my numbers all the ſtrength of thine. 
Now had pale fury drove her iron car 
From fields of ſlaughter, and from waſtes of war ; 
Returning peace led on the vernal year, 
Sheath'd the keen ſword, and broke the lifted 
ſpear, | 
Wide o'er the world her olive branch diſplay'd, 
And call d the nations to its hallow*d ſhade. 
And now the arts, inflam'd with gen'rous ſtrife, 
Roſe in the ſoftneſs of domeſtic life; 
Exulting labour tam'd the ſtubborn plain, 
The ſail of commerce took up all the main, 
With bolder wings th' immortal muſes flew, 
And ſcience trimm'd her faded wreath anew. 
Ambition figh'd—for now ſhe heard no more 
The war's loud thunder break from ſhore to ſhore 
No more beheld proud monarchs, meanly vain, 
Rank'd in her files, or number'd in her train; 
Loft to the glare of life, ſhe lay unbleſt 
In the lone cell of ſolitary reſt, | 
Where ſpleen's pale viſions round her ſlumbers 
throw 


Eternal ſadneſs, and a pomp of woe. 

In vain kind nature pours upon her eye 

A ſoſter ſunſhine, and a richer ſky, 

Spreads the wild foreſt, heaves the cloud-topt kill, 
Waves in the wood, and flows along the rill : 
Woods, wilds, and waters, to her ſenſe decay, 
The warblers languiſh on the vocal ſpray ; 
Unclouded ſuns in heav*n's clear azure fade, 
And night's black horrors wear a deeper ſhade. 
At length arous'd ſhe feels her wonted flame, 
Revives, and opens to the voice of fame: : 
She fees new triumphs rifing to her view, 

And wing'd by rapture, to Vienna flew. 

Twas night—lulPd ſoftly by the weſtern breeze, 
Fair Auſtria fletmber*don the couch of eaſe: 
When as of old the firſt infernal pow r, 

Stole on the ſweets of Eden's nuptial bow*r, 

And ſkilFd abke to flatter and deceive, 


Crept in a reptile to the ear of Eve; 


So now ambition, with a nobler mien, 
Approach'd, and whiſper'd thus the fleeping queen. 


Can't thou, O princefs' thou, h glory 
ſpings 


From beav n- born heroes, and 2 race of Kings, 


Refign'd and cool, to fonder Pruffian yield 
Sei's ſceptre, and her fruitful freid ? 

Rifc o du wronss, aſſert ti injur'd ceren, 
And bid the farord of vengeance rage aan; 
Tear from his band the empae he ks won, 
Ts meer cru tm, or thou t uncone. 
Secret and ſtrong, beneath bis nne fizes, 
The khughty genius of his foul afpars ; 

His reakms enlarge, Ef bega to fi 
Oer cv"ry ocean of the Polar ſky. 

Rick harveſts rife upon his barren waſte, 
His crowded cities are the ſeats of tafte ; 
Another year's autumal nfun ſtall ſ-c 


His broad Cms ſtretch from ſea to ſæa; 
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Perhaps ſhall ſee him on th imperial throne, = 
Europe enſlav'd, and halt the world his on.“ 
Thus ſpoke the fiend, and, with delufive art, 
Breath'd her black ſpirit through Tereſa's heart: 
Rapt into future ſcenes ſhe minds no more 
The faith ſhe plighted, and the oath ſhe ſwore ; 
Strong, and more ſtrong, the viſion lives impreſt, 
Cos. queſt's dread genius takes up all her breaſt ; 
Paints on her dul in luxury of thought, 
Th' ideal glories of a war unſought, 
The laurel-wreath, the military ſhow, 
The car of triumph, and the captive toe. 
And now the queen, unfeeling, falſe, and vain 
Plans the wide ruin of a bold campaign; 
Throꝰ all the North with all her ſpirit raves, 
And wakes the nations in their huts, and caves 3 
With wild barbarians crouds her wanton war; 
The ſavage croat, and the fierce huſſar; 
Fire's the proud Saxan's ſanguinary vein, 
And rouſes all the dæmons of the Seine; 
Leagues kings with kings, fills Europe with alarms, 
Shakes heav*n and earth, and ſets the world in arms. 
O curſt ambition! to each vice allied, 
Begot by miſchief in the womb of pride, 
What ills, dread ſury! from thy genius flow! 
What awful ſcenes of unimagin'd woe 
Before thy footſteps, wrap' d in flames of fire, 
Sinks the tall column, and majeſtic ſpire. 
Cloſe at thy fide her ſword fell laughter waves, 
Midſt bleeding piles, and ever-op*ning graves : 
The plague behind thee, with her tainted breath, 
Sweeps thro* the nations on the wing of death 
NegleRed genius in his cell expires, 
To other worlds fair liberty retires, 
The patriot muſe forgets her voice divine, 
Religion leaves her violated ſhrine 
And ev'ry meek-ey'd virtue pines and mourns, 
Midſt falling temples, and ſepulchral urns. 
The Pruſſian ſaw at one keen glance from far 
The gath'ring tempeſt, and impending war: 
He ſaw, and inſtant bids his armies form, 
Heads the bold march, and bears upon the ſtorm. 
In vain the foreſt big with death extends, 
Ihe rampart thunders, and the flood deſcends 
In vain the ſoe each open field declines, 
Hides in the trench, or lurks within his lines; 
He ſtorms the rampart, fords the rapid flood, 
Leaps the broad trench, and clears th' enambuſh'd 
wood; 
Now preſſes on, now reins his dread career, 
Pours on the van, or ſteals upon the rear ; 
Marks ew'ry criſis, ſhines in ev'ry ſcene, 
And is at once a Marlbro', and Eugene. 
At length, in all the pomp of war, advance 
Th' imperial eagles with the arms of France 
A mighty hoſt, whoſe awful files contain 
The vet'ran warriors of the Marne and Maine. 
And will he yet, when nations round him cloſe, 
And his thin ranks ſcarce number half his foes ; 
Will he, ye heav'ns! th' unequal conflict try, 
And brave his fate when glory bids him fly? 
Ah! aught avails it that immortal fame a 
Fill'd her fond clarion with her Fred'rie's name? 
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Avails it aught that juſtice learnt to awe 
Miſguided nature from his code of law ? 

That warm'd, and foſter'd by his genial eye, 
Tranſplanted ſcience own'd the Polar ſky ? 
That Greece and Tuifte upon the Baltic ſmil'd, 
And new Lyceums open'd in the wild ? 

Alas! one moment the bright ſcene is o' er 
He falls he die and Pruſſia is no more. 
Yet ſhall not France, in this her bliſsful hour, 
Her dream of empire, and her pride of power, 
An eaſy, cheap, unbleeding conqueſt know, 
Or rear her trophies o'er a flying foe : 


| For now the monarch, ere he gives the ſign, | 


Serenely dreadful moves along the line : 
The legions, far as each keen glance can fly, 
Mark his firm ſtep, and hang upon his eye; 


| That eye whoſe lightning terror round him flings ; 
That ſtep which ſeems to thread on thrones, and 


kings. | 
At every look thro? all thi embattled van 
The pulſe of glory beats from man to man: 
The ſoldier kindling at his prinee aſpires, 


Swells with his hopes, and burns with all his fires; 


Yet, 'midſt his ardours, owns a ſofter flame, 
And feels for Fred'rit while he feels for fame. 

And now the fun, whoſe orb ſhall ſet in blood, 
Faints on the umbrage of the weſtern wood 53 
The diſtant hills in each horizon fade, | 
And night comes on in all her gloom and ſhade! 
And now the trumpet's animating ſound 


Peals on the ear, and ſhakes the field around, 


When, as the whirwind tears its rapid way, 


Roots up the rock, and ſweeps the plain away; 


Fierce on his foe th* intrepid Pruſſian ſprings, 
Drives thro his van, and breaks into his wings; 
Wraps his whole war in one tremendous fire, 
And ſees the proweſs of his hoſt expire. 
Th' Imperial chiefs no more the ſhock ſuſtain, 


| Their fainting battle bleeds in ev'ry vein ; 


France flies impetuous on the wings of fear, 
And hungry ſlaughter feeds upon his rear. 
Yet, ſtay thee, prince! all-conqueror as thou art, 
Indulge the milder virtues of thy heart ; 
Reſtrain fierce vengeance in her rage of ire, 
And let us lave the monarch we admire. 
All that on earth proud conqueſt gives to ſhine, 
All the dread glories of the ſword are thine : 
The viQtor-wreath applauding ſtates decree, 
The ſacred pœan only ſwells for thee. 
Another toil remains ere yet thy name 
Bears the full ſplendor of unclouded fame. 
Enjoy that nobler fame—bid diſcord ceaſe, 
And lay pale Europe in the lap of peace : 
Then ſhall the muſe, who now thy triumph ſings 
Over routed nations, and repenting kings, 
With rapture wait thee to thy ſylvan bow'r, 
And watch the glories of thy ſofter hour, 


When Rome's fine arts beneath thy ſhield ſhall win 
A fairer laurel in thy own Berlin; 


There fix the ſchool of beauty, and adorn 
Worlds unexplor'd, and empires yet unborn. 
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is faid that ere fair virtue learnt to figh, 
The creſt to libel, and the ſtar to lye, 
The poet glow'd with all his ſacred fire, 
And bade each virtue live along the lyre ; 
Led humble ſcience to the bleſt abode, 
And rais'd the hero till he ſhone a god. 
Our modern bards, by ſome unhappy 
Condemn'd to flatter ev*ry fool of ſtate, 
Have oft, regardleſs of their heav'n- born flame, 
Enthron'd proud greatneſs in the ſhrine of fame ; 
Beſtow'd on vice the wreaths that virtue wove, 
And paid to Nero what was due to Jove. | 
Yet hear, ye great ! whom birth and titles crown 
With alien worth, and glories not your ownz 
Hear me affirm, that all the vain-can ſhow, 
all Anſtis boaſts of, and all kings beſtow, 
All envy wiſhes, all atabition hails, 
All that ſupports St. — and Verſailles, 
Can never give diſtinction to a knave, 
Or make a lord whom vice has made a ſlave, 
In elder times, ere heralds yet enroll'd 
The bleeding ruby in a field of gold, 
Or infant language pain'd the tender ear | 
ith feis, bend, argent, 'chev*ron, and ſaltier; 
"Twas he alone the bay's bright verdure wore, 
hoſe ſtrength ſubdu*d the lion or the boar; 
hoſe art from rocks could call 
grain, 
and give the vine to laugh along the plain; 
Ur, tracing nature in her moral plan, 
Explor'd the ſavage till he found the man. 
or him the ruſtic hind, and village maid, 
tripp'd the gay ſpring of half its bloom and ſhade z 

Vith annual dances grac'd the daiſy-mead, 
And ſung his triumphs on the oaten reed; 

Dr tond to think him ſprung from yonder ſky, 
ear'd the turf fane, and bade the victim die. 

In Turkey, ſacred as the Koran's page, 
Theſe ſimple manners live thro? ev'ry age: 

The humbleſt warn, if virtue warms the man, 

lay riſe the genius of the grave Divan; 
nd all but Othman's race, the only proud, 
all with their fires, and mingle with the croud. 

For three champaigns Caprouli's hand diſplay*d . 
The Turkiſh creſcent on thy walls, Belgrade ! 
mperial Egypt own'd him for her loi d, 
und Auſtria trembled if he touch'd the ſword : 

et all his glories ſet within his grave, 
pne ſon a Janjzary, one a flave. 

oliter courts, ingenious to extend 
The father's glories, bid his pomps deſcend; 

ith ſtrange good - nature give his worthleſs fon 
be very laurels that his virtue won; 
ind with the ſame appellatives adorg 
\ living hero, and a fot unborn. | . 
Hence, without bluſhing (ſay whate*er we can) 
© more regard th* eſcutcheon than the man; | 
.ct true to nature and her inſtincts, prize 
he hound or ſpaniel as his talent lies: 
areleſs from what paternal blood he roſe, 

© value Bowman only for his noſe. 
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Say, ſhould you ſee a generous ſteed gutfly 
The ſwiſteſt zephyr of th' autumnal ſky, 
Wou'd you at once his ardent wiſhes kill, 
Give him the dogs, or chain him to a mill, 
Becauſe his humbler fathers, grave, and flow, 
Clean'd half the jakes of Houndſditch or Saho ? 

In ſpite of all that in his grandfire ſhane, 
An horſe's worth is, like a king's, his own. 
If in the race, when length'ning ſhouts inſpire 
His bold compeers, and ſet their hearts on fire, 
He ſeems regardleſs of th* exulting ſound, 
And ſcarcely drags his legs along the ground; 
What will 't avail that, ſprung trom heav'nly ſeed, 
His great forefathers ſwept th* Arabian mead ; 
Or dreſs'd in half an empire's purple, bore 
The weight of Xerxes on the Caſpian ſhore? 

I grant, my lord your anceſtors outſhine 
All that ere grac'd the Ganges, or the Rhine; 
Born to protect, to rouſe thoſe godlike fires 
That genius Kindles, or fair fame inſpires; 
O' er humble life to ſpread indulgent eaſe, 
To give the veins to flow without diſeaſe ; 
From proud oppreſſion injur d worth to ſcreen, 
And ſhake alike the ſenate and the ſcene. - 
And ſee, to ſave them from the wrecks of age, 
Exulting ſcience fills her every page, 


Fame graſps her trump, the Epic muſe attends, 


The lyre re-ecchoes, and the ſong aſcends, 

The ſculptor's chiſſel with the pencil vies, 

Rocks leap, and animated marbles riſe: 

All arts, all pow'rs, the virtuous chiefs adorn, 

And ſpread their pomps to ages yet unborn. 
All this we own—but if, amidſt the ſhine, 

Th' enormous blaze that beams along the line, 

Some ſcoundrel peer, regardleſs of his fires, 

Purſues each folly, and each vice admires ; 

Shall we enrol his proſtituted name 

In honour's zenith, and the liſts of fame? 
Exalted titles, like a beacon, riſe 

To tell the wretched where protection lies. 

He then who hears unmov'd affliction's cry, 


His birth's a phantom, and his name's a lye. 


The Egyptians thus on Cairo's ſacred plain, 
Saw half their marbles move into a fane; 
The glorious work unnumber'd artiſts ply, 
Now turn the dome, now lift it to the ſky : 
But when they enter'd the ſublime abode, 
They found a ſerpent where they hop'd a god, 

Anſtis obſerves, that when a thouſand years 
Roll thro? a race of princes, or of pecrs, 
Obliging virtue ſheds her every beam 
From ſon to ſon, and waits upon the ſtream, 
Yet ſay, ye great! who boaſt another's ſcars, 
And think your lineage ends but in the ſtars, 
What is this boon of heav'n ? Dependent ſtill 
On woman's weakneſs, and on woman's will; 


I Dare ye affirm that no exotic blood 
_ | Has ftain'd your glories ever ſince the Flood? 


Might not ſome brawny ſlave, from Afric fled, 
Stamp his baſe image in the nuptial bed? 
Might not, in pagan days, your mothers prove 
The fire of Phoebus, and the ſtrength of Jove ? 
Or, more pol.tely to their vows untrue, 
Love, and elope, as modern ladies do? 

But, grant that all your gentle grandames ſhone 


Clear, and unſullied as the noon-day ſun ; 


Tho” nature form'd them of her chaſteſt mold, 
Say, was their birth Hluſtrious as their gold? 
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Full many a lord, we know, has choſe to range 
Among the wealthy beauties of the Change; 
Or figh'd, ſtil humbler, to the midnight gale 
For ſome fair peaſant of th' Arcadian vale. 
"Then blame us not, if backward to adore 
A name polluted by a flave or whore ; | 
Since ſpite of patents, and of king's decrees, 
And blooming, coronets on parchment-trees, 
Some alien ſtain may darken all the line, 
And Norfolk*s blood deſcend as mean as mine. 

You boaſt, my lord! a race with laurels crown'd, 
By ſenates honour'd, and in war renown'd ; . 
Shew then the martial ſoul to danger bred, 
When Poitiers thunder*d, and when Creſſy bled ; 
Shew us thoſe deeds, thoſe heav*n-direRed fires, 
That ages paſt ſaw beaming on your fires, 
That freeborn pride no tyrant durſt enſlave, 

That godlike zeal that only liv'd to fave. 5 
Dare you, thoꝰ faction bawl thro? all her tribe, 
Tho? monarchs threaten, and tho” ſtateſmen bribe, 

Feel for mankind, and 
All virtae teaches, and all angels love'? | 
Know you the tear that flows o'er worth diſtreſt, 
The joy that r.ſes when a people's bleſt ? 
Then, if you pleaſe, immortalize your line, 
With all that's great, heroic and divine; 
Explore with curious eye th” hiſtoric page, 
The rolls of fame, the monuments of age; 
Adopt each chief immortal Homer ſings, 
All Greece's heroes, and all Afia's kings: 
If earth's too ſcanty, ſearch the bleſt abode, 
And make your firſt progenitor a god : 
We grant your claim, whate*er you wiſh to prove, 
The ſon of Priam, or the ſon of Jove. 
Stateſmen and patriots thus to glory riſe, 
The ſelf born ſun that gilds them never dies: 
While he ennobled by thoſe gewgaw things, 
The pride of patents, and the hreath of kings, 
Glares the pale meteor of a little hour, 
Fed by court ſunſhine, and poetic ſhow*r ; 
Then ſinks at once, unpitied, and unbleſt, 
A nation's ſcandal, and a nation's jeſt. 
Nobility had ſomething in her blood, 
When to be great was only to be good : 
Sublime ſhe ſat in virtue's ſacred fane, 
With all the ſiſter graces in her train. 
She ſtill exiſts, 'tis true, in Groſvenor- Square, 
And leads a life, a kind of—as it were 
And ſee? ſelf- ſnelter'd from the world's alarms, 
The dying goddefs ſleeps in Fortune's arms; 
Fond luxury attends her ſoſt retreats, 
The modeſt Frazi warbles while ſhe eats ; 
Arabia's ſweets diſtil at ev'ry pore, 
Her flatt'rers ſoothe” her, and her ſlaves adore z 
Indulg'd by all our ſenates to forget, 
Thoſe worſt of plagues, a promiſe and a debt. 
Not hut there are, amidſt the titled crew, 
L nknown to all but Collins, and the ſtew, 
Men who improve their heav*n-deſcended fires, 
Miſe on their blood, and beam upon their fires 3 : 
Men who, Ike diamonds from Golconda's mine, 


* 


Call from themſelves the ray that makes them ſhine. 


Pleas'd let me view a Cecil's foul array d 
With all tnat Plato gather'd in the ſhade; 
Reflect how nohly Radnor can deſcend 
To loſe his title in the name of friend 
Art Dorfet loo, and bid Hibernia own 
Her viceroy ſorm'd to ſit upon a throne 
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Admire how innocence can lend to truth 

Each grace of virtue, and each charm of youth, 

And then enraptur d bend the ſuppliant knee 

To heav'n's high throne, O Rockingham! for thee, 
Let then vain fools their proud eſcutcheons view, 

Allied to half the Yncas of Peru ; 

With every vice thoſe lineal glories ſtain 

That roſe in Pharamond, or Charlemagne: 

But ye, dear youths ! whom chance or genius calls 

To court pale wiſdem in theſe hallow'd walls, 

Scorn ye to. hang upon a blaſted name 


Another's virtue, and another*s fame: 


In two ſhort precepts all your buſineſs lies— 
Wou'd you be BY ?—Be Virtuous and be Wiſe. 


THE TEMPLE or HYMEN. 
A TALE. 


N elder time when men were chaſte, i 
And women had not got a taſte, 
It was ordain'd to eaſe their cares, 
The ſexes. ſhould be link*d in pairs, 
And paſs the various ſcenes: of life 
Known by the names of Man and Wife. 
To aid this ſcheme, ſo juſt and wiſe, | 
The male had vigour, ſtrength and ſize: 
Undaunted, active, bold, and brave, 
And fearleſs or of wind or wave, 


He Kal'd the cliffs enormous ſteep, __ of 


He plung'd into the pathleſs deep, 
And dar'd in open war engage 
The lion's ſanguinary rage. 
Woman, as form'd to. charm, and pleaſe, 
Had more of elegance and eaſe, 
A. finer ſhape, a ſofter mien, 
A heart more gentle and ſerene. 
Her ſmile was ſunſhine—in her face \ 
Sat ſweetneſs on the throne of grace: 


The accents melted from her tongue 


In all the harmony of ſong 
And every glance that left her eye 
Was milder than a vernal (ky. 

As nature now had done her beſt, 


She left to accident the reſt. 


To accident ou cry Why, yes. 
Yet think nat that ſhe acts by gueſs. 
Events may baffle man's endeavour, 
But nature is extremely clever, 

And works with ſo exact a care, 

She ne'er miſcarries i in a hair. 

For now, when on a feſtal day 

The ſexes met, alert and gay, 


And, in their paſtimes, ſports, and dances, 


Had interchang'd fame tender-glances, 
Th' impaſſion'd heart hegan to own 

A ſet of inſtincts yet unknown ; - 

To throb with momentary fires, 

And melt away in young defires. 

In ſhort, the men began to bow, . 

To ſoothe, to ogle, whine, and vow 1 
To haunt the ſolitary ſhade, 

And whiſper to the village maid. 

The village maid, who knew not yet 


* e breeding of a ſly coquette 3 
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and could not, with an artful figh, 
Like modern ladies, ſmile, and lye ; 
Indulgent heard her lover's flame, 
Frankly confeſt ſhe ſelt the fame, . 
And ere the roſy-finger*d morn 
Dried up the pearls upon the thorn, 
Went with him, 'midſt her virgin train, 
In flo v' rets dreſt, to Hymen's fane. 
This mild divinity, ſo ſung 
By half the poets old and young, 
The patron of connubial truth, - 
Was now in all the bloom of youth. 
Roſes freſh gather'd from the buſh, 
Sweet emblems of the female bluſh, 
Wove in a wreath ſupremely fair, 
Sat graceful on his auburn hair; 
One hand ſuſtain'd a torch on fire, 
Significant of ſoft deſire 
The other held in myſtic ſhew 
A broider'd veil of ſaffron hue : 
Majeſtic flow'd his azure veſt, 
And rubies bled upon his breaſt. 
The meek-ey*d God an age or ſo 
Succeeded, and had much to do; 
In crowds his eager vot'ries came, 
His altars never ceas'd to flame: 
Befides an off ring, frank and free, 
Firſt paid him as the marriage fee, 
Some pretty toys of ſhells and corals, 
With ſprigs of ever blooming laurels, 
And bowls of conſecrated wine, 
Were yearly plac'd upon his ſhrine, 
The gifts of many a grateful pair 
Made happy by his guardian care. 
It chanc*d three dæmons, fiends, or witches, 
Ambition, vanity, and riches, 
Walk*d out one ev'ning bright, and fair, 
To breathe a little country air; 
And, as old Nick would have it, found 
This ſoul-enchanting ſpot of ground, 
Where happy huſbands, happy wives, 
Enjoy'd the moſt delicious lives; 


And ftraight reſolv'd to buy, or hire, 


A vacant cottage of the *ſquire. 

They came, they ſettled ; ſooth'd, careſt, 
Politely treated every gueſt, 
And, wich a world of pains and labours, 
Le Aur'd their ſimple- minded neighbours. 
** My worthy friends! ſays Wealth, behold 
The ſplendour of almighty gold! 
Theſe guineas here, tHeſe brilliant things, 
Waich bear the images of kings, 


Within their little orbs contain 


Fair pledſure's ever-ſmiling train, 

And can to ev*ry ſwain diſpenſc 

Wit, ſpirit, virtue, taſte, and ſenſe. 
Who but a fool wou'd wed a Phillis, 
Whoſe only portion is her lillies ? 

For ever doom'd, in life's low ſhade, 
To ply the mercenary ſpade, 

Till ſome diſeaſe, whoſe nature ſuch is 
To ſet us on a pair of crutches, 

Force you to plunder, beg, or ſteal 
From charity an humble meal ; 

And ſend your age, for want of vittle, 


30 a poor alms-houſe, or the ſpittle. 
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Be wiſe, and, when you mean to wed, 
Scorn the tair forms of white and: red! 
And court the nymph whoſe genial charms, 
Rich as the fruits upon her farms, 

Will pour upen your daily toil 
Abundant floods of wine and oil.“ 

He ſaid—Ambition then began 

About the dignity of man; 

He rallied all their groves, and ſprings, 
And finely talk*d of queens, and kings: 
It was, he thought, a want of grace 

To mingle with the vulgar race; 

For ſouls made up of heav*nly fire 

Are ſorm'd by nature to aſpire. 

He told them that a well-born wife 
Ennobled every joy of life, 

Wrthout a patent gave her dear 

Th' importance of a Britiſn peer; 
Perhaps might to a prince ally him, 

And make him couſin to old Priam. 
While thus the fiends, with wily art, 
Adroitly ſtole upon the heart, | 
And with their complaiſance, and tales, 

Had ruin*d more than half the males, 
Gay Vanity, with ſmiles, and kiſſes, 
Was buſy mongſt the maids and miſſes. 
«© My dears! ſays ſhe, thoſe pretty faces 
Speak you the ſiſters of the graces : 
Immortal Venus wou'd be vain 

To have you in her court, and train. 

But ſure, methinks, it ſomething odd is, 
That beauties who can match a goddeſs 
Shou'd give their more than mortal charms 
To a dull ruſtic's joyleſs arms, 

A mere unanimated clod, 

As much a lover as a God. 


The brighteſt ſaphires of the mine, 
Their precious orbs no longer roll 
On fellows without wealth, or foul: _ 
But fly, my charmers! fly the wretches, 
Dame nature*s firſt miſhapen ſketches, 
Fly to the world where lords and *{quires 
Are warm'd with more ethereal fires 3 
Where pleaſure each gay moment wings, 
Where the divine Mingotti fings : . 
So ſhall each all-commanding fair 
Have her two pages, and a chair, 
Fine Indian tiſſues, Mechlin laces, 
Rich effences in china vaſes, 
And riſe on life's exalted ſcene 
With all the ſplendor of a queen.“ 

She ſpoke, and in a trice poſſeſt 
The empire of the female breaſt : 
And now the viſionary maids * 
Diſdain'd their ſhepherds, and their ſhadesg 
In every dream with rapture faw 
Three footmen, and a gilt landau; 
Aſſum'd a fine majeſtic air, 


1 And learnt to ogle, fim, and ſtare. 


No longer beam'd the modeſt eye, 

No longer hcav*d the melting ſigh. 

Neglected Love, whofe blunted dart 

Scarce once a year could wound a heart, 

Hung up his quiver on a yew, 

And, fighing, fiom tae world withdrew. 
I 


O let thoſe eyes, which far outſhine * "a 
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However as the wheel of life 
Subſiſted ſill in man and wife, 
Th* aforeſaid fiends, for reaſons good, 
Coupled the ſexes as they cou'd. Ez 
For inſtance Women made for thrones 


Were match'd with ideots, ſots, and drones ; 


And wits were every day diſgrac'd 

By honeys without ſenſe, or taſte ; 

Gay libertines of ſixty-five, 

With ſcarce a fingle limb alive, 

Had young coquettes juſt in their teens, 
As wanton as Circaſſia's queens 3 


And youths, whoſe years were ſcarce a ſcore, 


Were pair*d with nymps of ſixty- ſour. 
. » in ſhort, were ſo contriv'd, 
The men were moſt divinely wiv'd ; 
The women too, to grace their houſes, 
Were bleſt with moſt accompliſh*d ſpouſes. 
In two ſhort months, perhaps in one, 


Both ſexes found themſelves undone, 


And came in crouds, with each an halter, 
o hang poor Hymen on his altar. 

The God, tho' arm'd but with his torch, 

Intrepid met them in the porch : 

And, while they heQor, brawl, and bully, 

Harangu'd them with the eaſe of Tully. 


4% Good folks! ſays he, it gives me pain 


To hear you murmur, and cemplain, 
When every barber in the town 
Knows that the fault is all your own. 
_ Seduc*d by ſhow, miſled by wealth, 
Regardleſs of your peace, and health, | 
Panting for feathers, whims, and faſhions, 
Jou leſt plain nature's genuine paſſions, 
Id gave up all your real joys, 
Axndians ſell their gold for toys. 
me am! who was pleas'd to fix 
YOWgthes on a coach and fix, 
ObiÞq your end, and now you find 
A our huſhand ought to ride behind; 
You might have had, without offence, 
A man of ſpirit, ſoul, and ſenſe, 
Wou'd you have ſtoop'd to take the air 
In a plain chariot and a pair. 
You too, my venerable ſage ! 
Had you reflected on your age, 
Wou'd ſcarce have took, to be undone, 
A ſprightly girl of twenty-one. 
Your ladyſhip difdain'd to hear 
Of any huſband but a peer; 
Was pleas d your angel-form to barter 
For a blue ribbon and a garter: 
And now, magnificently great, 
You feel the wretchedneſs of ſtate; 
Neglected, injur d, ſpurn'd, and poor, 
The victim of an opera whore. ; 
Your neighbour there, the wealthy cit, 
Like you is miſerably bit; 
Too proud too drag the nuptial chain 
With the grave nymphs of Foſter-lane, 
He married, ſuch his fatal aim was, 
A lady Charlotte, from St. James's ; 
And now ſupports, by ſcores, and dozens, 
His very honourable couſins, IO 
And entertains, with wine and cards, 
Half the gay colonels of the guards! 
Away, ye triflers! bear, endure 
Afflictions which ye cannot cure; 


. 


At leaſt with decency conceal 1 


The pangs your follies make you feel, 
In hopes that ſome obliging fever 


4 Wilt eaſe you of your dears for ever.“ 


The crowd diſmiſs*d—the God began 
To muſe upon a better plan: 
He ſaw that things grew worſe and worſe, 
That marriage was become a curſe ; 
And therefore thought it juſt and wiſe was 
To rectify this fatal bias, 
And in a taſteleſs world excite 
Due rev'rence for his holy rite. 
Full of his ſcheme he went one day 
To a lone cottage in a ſhaw, | 
Where dwelt a nymph of ſtrong and ſhrewd ſenſe, 
Known by the name of Gammar Prudence, 
Whom Hymen, with a bow and buſs, 
Addreſs'd moſt eloquently thus. 

« Goody! Þ've order*d Love to go 


This evening to the world below; 


He travels in a coach and ſparrows, 
With a new ſet of bows and arrows: 
But yet the rogue's ſo much a child, 
So very whimſical, and wild, 

His head has ſuch ſtrange fancies in it, 
I cannot truſt him half a minute. 
Were I to let the little wanton 

Rove as he liſts thro? every canton, 


Without a check, without a rein, 


The world would be undone again 

We ſoon ſhou'd ſee the lawns and groves 
Quite fill'd with zephyrs, ſighs, and doves, 
With am'rous ditties, fairy dances, 

Such as we read of in romances ; 

Where princes haunt the lonely rocks, 

And dutcheſſes are feeding flocks. 


| Go then, my venerable dame ! 


And qualify his idle flame; 


| Inſtru thoſe hearts his arrows hit, 


To pauſe, an have a little wit: 
Bid them reflect, amidſt their heat, 
Tis neceſſary Love ſhould eat; 
That in his moſt ecſtatic billing 
He poſſibly may want a ſhilling. 
Perſuade them, ere they firſt engage, 
1 To ftudy temper, rank, and age, 
To march beneath my holy banners, 
Congenial in their taſtes and manners, 
Completing, juſt as heav'n deſign'd, 
An union both of ſex and mind. 
He ſaid—he preſs*d—the matron maid, 
Benevolent of heart, obey*d ; 
Forſook her ſolitary grove, 
And, waiting in the train of Love, 
Watch'd with the ſober eye of truth 
The workings of miſguided youth : 
And when the heart began to ſigh, 
To melt, to heave, to bleed, to die, 
She whiſper*d many a wiſe remark 
With all the dignity of Clark 
She hop'd the ladies, in their choice, 
Would liſten to her awful voice : 
She begg*d the men, while yet their lives - 
Were free from fevers, plagues, and wives, 
Ere yet the chariot was beſpoke, 
To pauſe before they took the yoke. 
In ſhort, when Cupid's lucky darts 


Had pierc'd a pair of kindred hearts, 


- 


And Goody Prudence lik'd the houſes, 
Eſtates, and minds, of both the ſpouſes, 
And found, exact to form and law, 
The ſettlement without a flaw, 
She frankly gave them leave to wed, 
And ſanctify d the nuptial bed. 

Th' event was ſuch, the God became 
Succeſsful in his trade, and fame ; 
For both the parties, on their marriage, 
Improv'd in temper, fenſe, and carriage; 
Fair friendſhip ray*d on either breaſt 
The ſunſhine of content, and reſt. 
Studious each other's will to pleaſe, 
And bleſs'd with affiuence and eaſe, 
Without vexation, words or ſtrife, 
They calmly walk'd the road of life; 
And, happy in their fondeſt joys, 
Left a fine group of girls and boys, 
Reflecting, lively, cool, and ſage, 
To ſhine upon a future age. 
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Forms ev' ry wiſh that glows beneath the ſky ; - 
That when, mid nature's elemental ſtrife, 
Th' Almighty ſpoke the Chaos into life, 
He meant that man, of ev'ry good poſſeſt, 
Shou'd, like his Seraphs, live but to be bleſt. 
Yet, ſpite of heav'n, and heav'n's ſupreme de- 


cree, 
We fondly wander, truth! from bliſs, and thee 
Taſteleſs of all that virtue gives to pleaſe, 
For thought too active, and too mad. for eaſe ; 
Of feeling exquiſite, alive all o'er, by 
With ev'ry paſſion wing'd at ev'ry pore 3 
To each ſoft breeze, or vig'rous blaſt reſign'd, 
That ſweeps the ocean of the human mind, 
We ſlip our anchors, ſpread the impatient fail, 
Ply all our oars, and drive before the gale. 
Hence, as opinion wakes our hopes or fears, 
As pride inſpirits, or as anger tears, 
Theſe on the wings of moonſtruck madneſs fly 
To catch the meteors of ambition's ſky 
Thoſe, in pale wiſdom's humbler garb array*d, 
Court the ſoft genius of the myrtle ſhade z 
While others, as the plaſtic atoms pour 
More brilliant viſions on each killing hour, 
From ſcepter'd life and all its pomps retire, 
Or ſet, like Phaeton, the world on fire. 
Oft the ſame man, in one revolving ſun, 
Is all he aims at, all he longs to ſhun; . 
Each gay deluſion ſhares his breaſt by turns, 
With av'rice chills him, or with grandeur burns: 
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To ſome 
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To-day the gilded ſhrines of honour move, 
To-morrow yields his ev*ry pulſe to love; 
Now mad for wiſdom, now for wit, and ſporty 
This hour at Oxford, and the next at court: 
Then, all for purity, he bids adieu 

To each looſe goddeſs of the midnight ſtew, 


| Enraptur*'d hangs o'er Sherlock's labour'd page, 


Drinks all his ſenſe, and glows with all his rage, 
Till ſome enormous crimes, unknown before, 


From Rome imported, or the Caſpian ſhore, 


Nurs'd by thy hand, great Heidegger ! attend, 
And ſink him to a mohock, or a fiend. 

In one ſhort ſpace thus wanton, ſober, grave, 
A friend to virtue, 'yet to vice a ſlave, 

From wiſh-to wiſh, in life's mad vortex toſt, 
For ever ſtruggling, yet for ever loſt, 

The fickle wand” rer lives in ev'ry ſcene, 

A Clark, a Chartres, or an Aretine. 

There are, tis true, plebeian ſouls array*d 
In one thick cruſt of apathy, and ſhade, 
Whoſe dull ſenforiums feel not once an age 
A ſpirit brighten, or a paſſion rage. 

As the ſwift arrow ſkims the viewieſs wind, 
No path indented, and no mark behind, 


So theſe, without or infamy or 


A 
Tread the dull circle of a length of days, 
ſepulchre in ſilence glide, 
And ſcarcely tell us that they liv'd, or died. 
Peace to all fuch—but he whoſe warm deſires 
Or genius kindles, or ambition fires; 
Who, like a comet, ſweeps th' aerial void 
Of wit and fame, too fine to be enjoy'd ; 
For him the muſe ſhall wake her ev'ry art, 
Exhibit truth, and open all the heart, 
Diſplay th' unnumber*d ills that hourly wait 
The cells of wiſdom, or the rooms of ſtate z; 
Then, as o'er life's unfolding ſcenes we fly, 
Bid all his wiſhes pant but for the ſky, 
Heroic glory in the martial ſcene, 
From Rome's firſt Cæſar to the great Eugene, 
Has long engroſs'd the poet's heav'n- born flame, 
And pour'd her triumphs thro” that trump. of fame: 
She mounts the neighing ſteed, th* imperial car, 
Graſps the pale ſpear, and ruſhes to the war; 
Beneath her ſteps earth's trembling orb recedes, 
A Poitiers thunders, and a Creſſy bleeds z  - 
The battle raves——around her ſabre flow 
Terrific Pleaſures, and a pomp of woe ; 
Pomps ever loſt in Peace, and but ador'd 
When half a nation ſmokes upon her ſword. 
Fly then, ye Genii! from the tumult fly, 
To all that opens in a rural ſky: 
There, as the vale, the grove, the 
Each purer rapture on the guiltleſs hour, 
From ev'ry ſhrub contents ſoft foliage glean, 
And rife the Platos of the vernal ſcene. 
And is it ſo ? Does ſcience then poſſeſs 
Alone the godlike privilege to bleſs ? 
Will fame her wreaths to moral wiſdom yield, 


| | And give the pen to blaze above the ſhield ? 


Say, does fair bliſs delight in Maudlin's grove, 
In Stanhope's villa, or in Young's alcove ? 

Deigns ſhe on Secker*s modeſt page to ſhine ? 

Or beams the goddeſs, Lyttelton ! on thine ? 

Aſk at yon tomb, where Cudworth's mighty 
name 
Weeps rus ruins of hit wit, and fame 
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Cudworth, whoſe ſpirit flew, with ſails unfurl'd, 
Throꝰ each vaſt empire of th* ideal world, 


And made the ſoul's immenſity his own. 

Yet tho” his ſyſtem wit and ſcience fir*d, 

Tho” Wilmot trembled, and tho* Hobbes expir'd, 

Miſtaken zeal, mad bigotry conſpire, 

All Turner's dulneſs, and all Oxford's fire, 

All envy's poiſons, all a nation's rage, 

And all hell's imps to blaſt th' unfiniſh'd page. 

Much-injur'd ſhade, to truth, to virtue dear,— 

Be calm, ye witlings! and, ye zealots! hear: 

And, while this bright intelligence pervades .. 

Th' ideal world, and riſes o'er the-thades, 

His mines of wiſdom, if you can, explore, 

Then ſhut the volume, and be vain no more. 

Genius, and Taſte, alas! too often prove 

The worſt of miſchiefs to the wretch they love; 

Born bat to vex, top torture, to deſtroy, 

Too wild for uſe, too exquiſite for joy); 

By ſome myſterious curſe ordain'd to know 

Each wit a rival, and each fool a foe. 

For *tis a crime too great to be forgiv'n, 

A giant fin that bars the gate of heav'n, 

If theſe meridian ſuns but dare to thine 

In the orb with Cibber's muſe and mine. 

Yet, ſpite of envy, ſcience might be great, 

Could ſcience but allow her ſons to eat : 

Could he, whoſe name along the ſtream of time 

Expanded flies, and lives, in ev'ry clime, 

Exalt his ſpirits with ſome nobler fare 

Than the thin breezes of St. James's air. 
Immortal Halley | thy unwearied foul 

On wiſdom's pinion flew from. pole to pole, 

'Th? uncertain compaſs to its taſk reſtor'd, 

Each ocean fathom'd, and each wind explor'd, 

Commanded trade with ev*ry breeze to fly, 

And gave to Britain half the Zemblian ſky. 


Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to ev'ry breaſt; 
His godlike labours wit and ſcience fire, | 
All factions court him, and all ſects admire : 
While Britain with a grat.ituce unknown, 

To ev'ry age but Nero's and our own, 

A gratitude that will for ever ſname 

The Spartan glory, and-th* Athenian name— 
Tell it, ye-winds ! that all the world may hear— 
Bleſt his old age with—ninety pounds a year. 
Are theſe our triumphs ?. theſe the ſums we give 
To ripen genius, and to bid it live ? | 
Can Britain in her fits of madncſs pour 

One half her Indies on a Roman whore, _ 
And ſtill permit-the-weeping muſe to tell 

How poor neglected Deſaguliegs fell? 

How he, who taught two gracious kings to . 
All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew, 

Died in a cell, witliout a friend to ſave, 
Without a guinea, and without a grave ? 
Poſterity, perhaps, may pay the debt 

That ſenates cancel, and that courts torget : 
Yet, ah! what Loots it when, our bards expire, 
That earth's laſt ages hang upon the lyre ? 

Can Middleton the duſt of Tully ra.te ? 

Does Pompey liſten in his urn, tp, Praiſe ? | 

Tell me if Philip's ſon enjoy tou 

Th' applauding pzan or the loud huzza, 

That ſhoo pale Afia thro? her ev'ry ſhore 
When Porus fell, and freedom was no more ? 


Picre'd thro? the myſtic thades o er nature thrown, | 


And fee, he comes, diſtinguiſh*d, lov'd, careſt, 


as 


* 
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Yet tho* content's ſantaſtic image ies 
From the bright mirrors of the learn'd and wiſe, 
Perhaps the fir, too partial to the great, 

Lives but amidſt the luxuries of ſtate : 

Fond to inſtru& ambition how to pleaſe, 

She joins the pomps of majeſty with eaſe, 

For ſakes the cottage to adorn the court, 

Alike at Rome, Vienna, or the Porte. 

Tell me, © Viſier! if th* imperial robe 
That gives a ſlave to nod o' er half the globe, 
Say, if yon creſcent, by each Turk ador'd, 
The plume's proud fables, and the hallow*d ſword, 
Expand the heart, the gleams of bliſs refine, 


| And make the virtues of the boſom thine ? 


Ill-fated wretch ! to ev'ry ſtorm a ſlave _ 
That caprice wings, or madneſs bids to rave; 


I For ever jealous of a woman's pow'r, 
| For ever trembling at the midnight hour, 


Thro' life's wild eddies toſs'd by hope and fear, 


| Rais'd by a ſmile; and murder'd by a tear! 


At length, each wiſh deſtroy'd, each viſion fled, 
The black ſeraglio ſteals upon his bed: 
And he, whoſe glories mingled with the ſkies, 
Adores the bowſtring, licks the duſt, and dies. 
O! could a king in heav*ns bright pomps appear, 
And make an angel as he makes a peer; 
Could he command the heart to beam as far 
As the ſoft radiance of the ducal ſtar ; 
Forbid one ſad anxiety to glow, 
One pang to torture, and one tear to flow : 
Fly then on all the whirwinds rapid wing, 
To ſteal a title, or to bribe a ſtring ; 
In the full blaze of glory be diſplay'd, 
And leave affliftion to the vale and ſhade. 
Yet, ere you go, ere proud ambition call 
Each yielding wiſh to Marli, or Whitehall, 
O pauſe—leſt virtue ev*ry guard reſign, | 
And the ſad fate of Ripperda be thine. 
This glorious wretch, indulg'd at once to move 
A nation's wonder, and a monarch's love, 
Bleſt with each charm politer courts admire, 
The grace to ſoften, and the ſoul to fire, 
Forſook his native bogs with proud diſdain, 
And, tho” a Dutchman, roſe the pride of Spain. 
Tius hour the pageant waves th* imperial rod, 
All Philip's empire trembling at his nod; 
The next diſgrac'd he flies to Britain's iſte, 
And courts the ſunſhine of a Walpole's ſmile : 
Unheard, deſpiſ'd, to ſouthern climes he ſt eers, 
And ſhines again at Salle, and Algiers, 
Bids pale Morocco all his ſchemes adore, 
And pours her thunder on th* Hefperian ſhore: 
All nature's ties, all virtue's creeds belied, 
Each church abandon'd, and each God denizd, 
Without a friend, a ſepulchre to ſhield 
His carcaſe from the vultures of the field, 
He dies, of all ambition's ſons the worſt, 
By Afric hated, and hy Europe curſt. 
« He earns his fate who will for phantoms toil,” 
Exclaims the goddeſs of ths mirthful ſmile. 
© From wild ambition, with her every care, 
The icenes of grandeur, and the pomps of war, 
From all a court's proud pageantry admires, 
All ſcience wiſhes, and all glory fires, 
Fly to my arms, from fame, from anguiſh free, 
And taſte a luxury of bliſs with me. 


{| For me the genial ſpring, the vernal ſhow'r, 
: | Wake the briglu verdure, and th' unfolding flow 'r; 
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Arabia's ſweets in all my moments fly, 

The zepliyr's plumage, and the wing of joy, 
Each richer viand that the air provides, | 
That earth unboſoms, or that ocean hides, 

All that can nature*s finer organs move, 

The pow'rs of muſic, and the folds of love, 
To my keen ſenſes are indulgent giv'n, | 
In one wild extaſy of life and heav*n. 


vet, yet, dear youth! the fair enchantrefs | 


ſhun, . 

To yield a moment is to be undone : 
All Etna's poiſons mingle with her breath, 
The ſeeds of ſickneſs, and the gales of death, 
She aims to ruin, lives but to beguile, 
And all hell's horrors brood beneath her ſmile.“ 

'Tis thus, my. Lyttelton ! that men purſue 
Each varied mode of pleaſure but the true 
To ev'ry vice, each luxury a prey, 
That murders bliſs, and hurries life away, 
Their headſtrong paſſions after phantoms run, 
And ſtill miſtake a meteor for a ſan. | 

Yet hear, ye wand'rers ! hear, while we impart 
A light that ſheds fair peace on ev'ry heart; 
Which, Ariſtides ! beam'd on thy exile, 
And made a Regulus *mid tortares ſmile. 

Virtue, immortal virtue ! born to pleaſe, 
The child of heaven, and the ſource. of caſe, 
Bids ev'ry bliſs on human life attend, 
To ev'ry rank a kind, a faithful friend 
Inſpirits nature *midſt the ſcenes of toil, FN 
Smoothes languor's cheek, and bids fell want 

recoil; a 

Shines from the mitre with unſullied rays, 
Glares on the creſt, and gives the ſtar to blaze; 
Supports diſtinction, ſpreads ambition's wings, 
Forms ſaints of queens, and demigods of kings; 
O'er grief, oppreſſion, envy, ſcorn prevails, 
And makes a cottage greater than Verſailles. 


, 


WIT AND LEARNING: 
AN ALLEGORY. 


\ HOEVER looks on life will ſee 


How ſtrangely mortals diſagree : 

This reprobates what That approves, 
And Tom diſlikes what Harry loves; 
The ſoldier's witty on the ſailor, 
The barber drolls upon the taylor; 
And he who make the nation's wills, 
Laugi's at the doctor and his pills. 

Yet this antipathy we find 


Not to the ſons of earth confin'd 


Tach ſchool-boy ſees, with half an eye, 
The quarrels of the Pagan ſky: * 
For all the poets fairly tell us, 
That gods themſelves are proud and jealous ; 
And will, like mortals, ſwear, and liector, 
When mellow'd with a cup of nectar. 

But waving theſe, and ſuch like fancies, 

e meet with in the Greek romances, 


S2y, ſhall th* hiſtoric muſs retail 


A little allegoric tale ? 


POEMS. 


Nor ſtole from Plato's myſtic tome, nor 
Tranſlated from the verſe of Homer, 


But copied, in a modern age, 


From nature, and her faireſt page. 
Olympian Jove, whole idle trade is 

Employ*d too much among the ladies, 

Tho? not of manners mighty chaſte, 

Was certainly a god of taſte 

Would often to his feaſts admit 

A deity, whoſe name. was Wit; 

And, to amuſe the morediſcerning, 
Would aſk the company of Learning. 
Learning was born, as all agree, 

Of Truth's half-ſiſter, Memory; 

A nymph who rounded in her ſhape was 

By that great artiſt Eſculapius, 
Euphrofine, the younger grace, 

Matchleſs in feature, mien, and face, 

Who like the beauties of theſe late days, 

Was fond of operas, and cantatas, 

Would often to a grot retire. 

To liſten to Apollo's lyre; | 

And thence became, ſo Ovid writ, 

A mother to the god of wit: | 
Wit was a ſtrange unlucky child, 

Exceeding fly, and very wild ; 

Too volatile for truth, or law, 

He minded but his top, or taw 3 

And, ere he reach'd the age of fix, 


He play'd a thouſand waggiſh tricks — 


He drill'd a hole-in Vulcan's kettles, 
He ſtrew*d Minerva's bed with nettles, 
Climb'd up the ſolar car to ride in't, 


Broke off a prong from Neptune's trident, 


Stole Amphitrite's fav*rite ſea-knot, 

And urin'd in Aſtrea's tea-pot. 
Learning, a lad of ſober mien, 

And half a pedant at fifteen, 

Had early thrown away his corals, 


. To ſtudy nature and her morals ; 


Was always, let who would oppoſe it, 


| Faſt by Minerva in her cloſet 3 


And while. gay Wit, as black as ſoot all, 
Was kicking up and down a foot-ball, 
Learning, with philoſophic eye; 
Rang'd ev'ry corner of the ſky 
Spent many a play-day to unriddle 
The muſic of Apollo's fiddle ; 

And, if he ever chanc*d to meet 


| His uncle Merc'ry in the ſtreet, 


Or on his flight, the andacious brat 
Stopp'd him to aſk of this or that : 

As how the moon was evaneſcent, 

Was now an orb, and now a creſcent ? . 
Why of the graces each undreſt was? 
Why Pallas never wore a ceſtus? | 
Why Ceres reign'd o'er corn and ſallads? 
And why the muſes dealt in tallads ? 


With theſe diſcordant taſtes and manners, 


And liſted under diff rent banners, 
Learning and Wit, as ſays the fable, 
Appear'd at Jove's imperial table, 


And threw out all their force and fire, 


Obedient to thꝰ etherĩal fre. 
Wit, with his ſly ſatyric vein, 


Was always ſare to entertain: 


He rallied with a tongue as keen 
As Rab'lais, or the -triſh Dean; 
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And told his tale with ſuch a grace, 
With ſuch an eye, and ſuch a face, 

As made the neQtar flow each cup o'er, 
And ſet the Synod in an uproar. 

Learning had not the ſkill to hit 
The comic caſt, and life of Wit: 

With look moroſe, and aukward air, 
He ſat ungraceful in his chair ; 

With diffidence and bluſhes ſpoke, 
And had no reliſh for a joke 

So that the little urchin Cupid 
Thought him inſenſible, and ſtupid ; 
And Hebe, tho' a well-bred laſs, 
Would ſcarcely offer him his glaſs. 

However, when the ſprightly bowl 

Had thaw'd the ice about his ſoul, 

He then, with majeſty, began 

To talk of letters and of man ; 

Correct, ſententious, cool, ſevere, 

He gain'd upon the attentive ear, 

Charm'd all the Gods, but Wit, and Comus, 
And that abuſive cynic, Momus. 

In length of time, as oft the caſe is 

In many ſublunary places, 

"Theſe demigods with jealous eye 

Bezan to look a little ſhy ; 

And oft, to wound each other*s breaſt, 
Let off a keen ſarcaſtic jeſt. 

Learning, with many a ſtroke, would hit 
'The pert vivacity of Wit ; 

And Wit threw all his keeneſt ſatire 

On Learning's flow, pedantic nature. 

It happen'd once when Jove had made 
A feaſt in Ida's holy ſhade, 
And all the Gods, whoſe heads could bear it, 
Had emptied each a flaſk of claret ; 
Wit, who from his celeſtial liquor 
Wagg d his free tongue a little quicker, 

„ with many a bitter ſcoff, 

Fo play his brother Learning off; 
Aſk' d him if yet his pains and care 
Had learned to make the circle ſquare ? 
If all his viſionary ravings 
Cou'd weave brocade from walnut ſhavings ? 
If his mechanic ſkill coa'd cateh 
Perpetual motion in a watch ? 
Or forge a pendulum endued 
With power to tell the longitude ? ' 

Learning had much ado to fit, 
And hear the petulance of Wit : 
A gaſtly paleneſs ſpread his look, 
His nerves with quick convulſions ſhook : 
At length, in accents loud and high, 
Veſuvius flaming in his eye, 
He burſt And dar*ſt thou, wayward chit ! 
Thou ideot God of ideot Wit! - 
Untaught as'yet to know thy letters, 
Affront, thou infolent ! thy betters ? 
Here, puppy! with this penny get 
A horn-book, or an alphabet; 
And ſee if that licentious eye 
Can tell a great A from an I? 
Throw but another jeſt on me, 
Il lay thee, miſcreant! on my knee, 
And print ſuch welks thy naked ſeat on, 
As never truant felt at Eton. 

Wir, with reſentment raving wild, 
Thus call'd an ideot and a child, 


— 


Without preambles, or excuſes, 
Seiz d upon Mercury's caduceus, 
And with ſuch force the weapon throws, 
It flattened half his rival's noſe : 
While he, Minerva's boaſt, and care, 
Pluck'd a large bodkin from her hair, 
And aim'd the ſteely pointed dart 
With ſuch dexterity of art, | 
That, had not beauty's lovely queen, 
Fair Venus, ſpread her fan between, 
And taught the flying death to fix 
Guiltleſs among the iv*ry ſticks, 
Wir's future triumphs had been o'er, 
And Europe heard his name no more. 
ove, who had no ſupreme delight in 
Domeſtic brawls, or civil fighting, 
Since firſt he heard the nuptial tune flow 
So ſweetly from the tongue of Juno, 
Vex'd that theſe two illiberal gueſts 
Should dare toviolate his feaſts, 
In a tremendous fit of choler, 


| Seiz'd both their worſhips by the collar 


And, minding not their meek ſubmitting, 
Kick'd them from Ida down to Britain. 
Poor Learning had the luck to fall 
Plump in the area of Clare-hall, 
Juſt as old Wilcox, from a ſlope, 
Was gazing thro? his teleſcope, 
To find a comet whoſe bright tail is 
Eccentsic from the time of Thales. 
Pleas'd with his ſcientific look, 
He ſent him firſt to Sam the cook ; 
And having fill'd his empty belly 
With mutton-broth, and meagre jelly, 
Gave him a robe of ſleek prunella, 
And very wiſely made him fellow. 
Wit, as his deſtiny decrees, 
Dropp'd in the court of Common-Pleas, 
Upon a truſs of briefs and bills, 


And took the ſhape of juſtice Willes : 


But ſoon obſerving round the columns 
Reports in half a thouſand volumes; 
And, finding all thoſe earth-worm ſouls 
Who hold th* exchequer, or the rolls, 
He left the law, and all its drudges, 
With curſes, to my lords the judges, 
Call'd for a coach, and went to dwell 
At Robin Dodſley's in Pall-Mall. 


"Twas right—for now vvhere -e er he came 


He buſied all the tongues of fame; 
Was welcome to the feſtal board, 

And had his footman, and his lotd ; 
Would often viſit in a chair 

The noble Stanhope in May-fair; 
Or dine, when buſineſs would permit, 
With that great ſtateſman William Pitt. 
'Tis ſaid too he was ſometimes ſeen 
On Garrick's viſionary ſcene : 

But Garrick, who prefers a guinea 

To all the eloquence of Pliny, 
Obſerving this unlucky railer 

Was neither mechaniſt nor taylor; 
That half the audier ce of the day 
Came not to hear, but ſee, a play; 
That many a ſquire, and many a City 
Were pleas'd with any thing but Wit; 
Shut out, with much ir.-{ecent rage, 
The genius of the comic ſtage, 
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And open'd his theatric inn 

To Scaramouch, and Harlequin. 
Learning would ſometimes drop his gown, 

And take a winter-Jaunt to town; 

Often call'd in at Hitch's ſhop, 

And din'd at Dolly's on a chop; 

On Thurſday met the grave reſort 

Of ſpider merchants in Crane-court, 

To crack a cockle, or to ſee 

The nice diſſection of a flea ; 

But having never chanc'd to wear 

A bag-wig or a ſolitaire, 

And dreſſing in a kerſey, thicker 

Than that which cloaths a Cornith vicar, 

He ſeldom had the luck to eat 

In Berkeley-ſquare, or Groſvenor- ſtrect. 
'Twas written in the book of fate, 

Theſe rivals ſhould each other hate ; 

No wonder then that each proud imp was 

As wayward here as on Olympus. 

Wit look'd on Learning, as he grew great, 

uſt as a felon looks on Newgate : | 

hile Learning, who could never hide - 

His haughty academic pride, | 

Had ſuch a keen contempt for Wit, 

He call'd him nothing but the chit ; 

And, if he met him at noon-day, 

Would turn his face another way. 
However on ſome feſtal nights 

By chance they both dropp'd in at White's 

With learn'd lords, and noble bards, 

Who had no appetite for cards, 

And could decide whene*er they met 

Momentous truths without a bet. 

Wit with vivacity of tongue 

Firſt led th* admiring ear along; 

His fancy active, wild, and free as 

Conception when ſhe breeds ideas, 

Flew o'er each undiſcover*d part 

Of nature, and the worlds of art, 

And brought with ſuch a nice decorum 

A group of images before him, 

So genuine, yet ſo uncommon, 

With ſuch a glow of tints upon em, 

That all was ſpirit, force, and ſenſe, 

Looſe as the zone of negligence; 

Simple as truth's fair handmaid nature, 

And deadly as the ſting of ſatire. 

Dejected Learning ſat oppreſs d; 

Around him flew the taunt and jeſt: 

Whatever juſt remarks he made, 

Or to demonſtrate, or perſuade, 

Wit, by ſome ſly malicious comment, 

oO off, or Kay in a moment. 

However, when a pauſe 2 'd, 

And ſober reaſon — be 1 3 

He then in all his thunder riſes, 

Strips off his rival's thin diſguifes; 

dhews where his miſconceiving ſenſe 

Led to a groundleſs conſequence, 

Miſtook an error for a wonder, 

\ demonſtration for a blunder, 

or, having a deluſive ſcent got, 

Afm'd the very thing he meant not. 

Yet, after all, fince mirth and drinking 

© priz'd above ſedater thinking, 

% Learning got a world of praiſe, 

d added ſplendour to his bays, 


| Their lordſhips, frighten'd at th* expenee 
Of liſt'ning to exalted ſenſe, 


And deeming that the taint of knowledge 

Would make the coffee-houſe a college, 

| Determin'd in a full committee, | 

That man's great end was to be witty : 

And therefore order*d, every ſoul, 

Wit ſhou'd be enter*d on the roll, 

And be allow'd, to raiſe his vein, 

A weekly preſent of champaigne 3 

That if proud Learning ſhould preſume. 

To ſet his foot within the room, 

Arthur ſhould ſhew him to the door, 

And bid the pedant come no more. 
Learning thus kick'd from ev'ry palace, 

And left a victim to the gallows, 

Began to ſee that ſkill in letters 

Would ne'er advance him with his betters ; 

That tho? he led them thro” the dark ; 

With all the lights of Locke and Clarke, 

And made his heart, and head, and eyes ach 

With reading nature, and Sir Iſaac, 

Yet all that wiſdom could not be 

Priz'd like a lively repartee : 

He therefore, in a gloomy fit, 

Reſolv'd to ſet up for a Wit; 

But found, alas! howe*er he dreſt her, 

That ſcience was a wretched jeſter ; 

That tho? he jok*d from moon to moon, 

He made a very dull buffoon 

For all his jocular narrations 

Smelt of his algebra equations, 

And came upon the tortur'd ear 

Stiff as the periods of Dacier. 

Wit, too, whoſe excellence and merit 

Was mere vivacity of ſpirit, 

Obſerving that your graver folk 

Had little value for a joke, 

Would needs, in nature's bold defiance, 

Mount the tremendous chair of ſcience ; 

And dar' d to argue pro and con 

As gravely as the grave Sorbonne: 

But wanting all that fine diſcerning 

Which marks the character of Learning, 

And all the elemental rules 

Of erudition, and the ſchools, 

The gay profeſſor oft miſtook 

Alike his queſtion and his book ; 

Dropp'd a conundrum out of ſeaſon, 

And jeſted when he ought to reaſons 
Thus on the world's wild billows toſt, 

And half their moments idly loſt, 

Tir'd of applauſe, and fick of ftrife, 

They each reſolv'd to take a wife. 

Learning, who often went to ſec 

Lady Anne Bentinck at her tea, 

Met there a maid as fair as chaſte, 

In life's full bloom, whoſe name was Taſte. 

*Twas then his heart began to rnove 

With the farſt tender throb of love, 

And often heav*d, it knew not why, 

With ſomething ſofter than a ſigh. 

He gaz'd, he bluſh'd, he courted, preſt, 

And was at length completely bl-t : 

For ſhe, who had not learnt to coat 

On folly in a ſcarlet coat, 

To learning's bliſsful arms reſign'd 

Her graceful farm, and lovely mind. 
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Wit too, when paſt the fire of youth, 

Was married to the veſtal, Truth ; 

A nymph whoſe awful air and mien 

Diſplay'd the beauty, and the queen. 
Tradition tells us, Hymen ſwore. 

That, till this bright auſpicious hour, 

There never in his holy houſe was 

So fine a group of noble ſpouſes ; 

For both the bridegrooms, on their marriage, 

Improv'd in temper, ſenſe, and carriage. 

Learning, his gharming wife to pleaſe, 

Aſſum'd her elegance and eaſe ; 

And Wit, to humour Truth agreed 

Jo pauſe, to doubt, reflect, and read. 

In ſhort, they Jed delicious lives, 

Belov'd, and honour'd by their wives; 

And, happy in their nuptial duties, 

Each had a progeny of beauties, 

Matchleſs in feature, ſorm, and parts, 

Diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Arts. 


oth | 5 
FATHER'S EXTEMPORE CONSOLATION 


ON THE 
DEATH OF TWO DAUGHTERS, 


WHO LIVED ONLY TWO DAYS. 


ET vulgar ſouls endure the body's chain, 

Till life*s dull current ebbs in ev*ry vein, 
Dream out a tedious age ere, wide diſplay'd, 
Death's blackeft pinion wraps them in the ſhade. 

Theſe happy infants, early taught to ſhun 
All that the world admires beneath the ſun, 
Scorn'd the weak bands mortality could tie, 
- And fled impatient to their native ſky. 
Dear precious babes — Alas! when, fondly wild, 
A mother's heart hung melting o'er her child, 
When my charm'd eye a flood of joy expreſs'd, 
And all the father kindled in my breaſt, 
A ſudden paleneſs ſeiz'd each guiltleſs face, 
And death, tho' ſmiling, crept o'er ev*ry grace. 
Nature! be calm—heave not th* impaſſion'd ſigh, 
Nor teach one tear to tremble in my eye. 
A few unſpotted moments paſs'd between 
Their dawn of being, and their cloſing ſcene : 
And fure no nobler bleſſing can be giv'n, 
When one ſhort anguiſh is the price of heav'n. 


THE 
ANTIQUARIAN S. 
AK TA kl ©. 


OME Antiquarians, grave, and loyal, 
Incorporate by charter. ro;al, 85 
Laſt winter, on a Thurt:iay night, were 
Met in full ſenate at the Mitre. 
"The prefident, like Mr. Mayor, 
Majeitic took the elbow chair, 


And gravely fat in due decorum 
With a fine gilded mace. before him. 
Upon the table were diſplay d 


A Britiſh knife without a blade, 


A comb of Anglo-Saxon ſeal, 
A patent with king Alfred's ſeal, 


Two ruſted mutilated, prongs, 
Suppos'd to be Sc. Dunſtan's tongs, 


With which he, as the ſtory goes, 
Once took the devil by the noſe. 

Awhile they talk d of ancient modes, 
Of manuſcripts, and Gothic codes, 
Of Roman altars, camps, and urns, 
Of Caledonian ſhielis, and churns : 
Whether the druid ſlipt or broke 
The miſletoe upon the oak; 

If Hector's ſpear was made of aſh ? 
Or Agamemnon wore: a faſh ? 

If Cleopatra dreſs'd in blue, 

And wore her treſſes in a queue? 

At length a dean who underſtood 
All that had paſs'd before the Flood, 
And could in half a minute ſhew ye 
A pedigree as high as Noah, 
Got up, and with a ſolemn ar 
(Firſt humbly bowing to the chair) 
© If aught, ſays he, deſerves a name 
Immortal as the roll of fame, 

This venerable group of ſages 

Shall flouriſh in the lateſt ages, 

And wear an amaranthine crown 
When kings and empires are unknown. 


Ranks me the loweſt of your college, 


| May catch from your meridian day 


At leaſt a tranſitory ray: 

For I, like you, thro' ev*ry clime, 
Have trac*d the ſtep of hoary Time, 
And gather*d up his ſacred ſpoils 
With more than half a century's toils. 
Whatever virtue, deed, or name, 
Antiquity has left to fame, 

In every age, and every zone, 

In copper, marble, wood, or ſtone, 


Of lacker, varniſh, greaſe, and duſt 3 
And now, as glory fondly draws 

My ſoul to win your juſt applauſe, 

J here exhibit to your view _ 

A medal fairly worth Peru, 

Found, as tradition ſays, at Rome, 
Near the Quirinal Catacomb.” | 
Fe ſaid, and from a purſe of ſatin, 
Wrapp'd in a leaf of monkiſh Latin, 
And taught by many a claſp to join, 
Drew out a dirty copper coin. 


On heav'n and earth a deep repoſe, 
| Loſt in a trance too big to ſpeak, 
The Synod ey'd the fine antique; 
Examin'd ev*ry point, and part, 
With all the critic ſkill of art; 
Rung it alternate on the ground 

In hopes to kr̃ow it by the ſound ; 
Applied the tongue's acuter ſenſe 


| To taſte its genuine excellence, 


Perhaps e*en I, whoſe humbler knowledge 


In vaſes, flow'r-pots, lamps, and ſconces, 
Intaglios, cameos, gems, and bronzes, 
Theſe eyes have read thro? many a cruſt 


Still as pale midnight wnen ſhe throws _ 
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And with an animated guſt 

Lick'd up the conſecrated ruſt ; 

Nor yet content with what tlie eye 
By its own ſun-beams cou'd deſcry, 
To ev'ry corner of the braſs 

They clapp'd a microſcopic glaſs; 
And view'd in raptures o*er and o'er 
The ruins of the learned ore. 

Pythagoras, the learned ſage, _ 

As you may read in Pliny's age, | 
With much of thought, and pains, and care, 
Found the proportions of a ſquare, 
Which threw him in ſuch frantic fits 
As almoſt robb'd him of his wits, 
And made him, awful às his name was, 
Run naked thro? the ſtreets of Samos. 
With the ſame ſpirits doctor Romans, 
A keen civilian of the Commons, 
Fond as Pythagoras to claim 
The wreath of literary fame, N 
Sprung in a phrenzy from his place 
Acroſs the table and the mace, _ 
And ſwore by Varro's ſhade that he 
Conceiv'd the medal to a T. 

« It rings, ſays he, ſo pure, and foals 
And has ſo claſſical a taſte, 

That we may fix its native home 
Securely in imperial Rome. 

That raſcal, Time, whoſe hand purloins 
From ſcience half her kings and coins, 
Has eat, you ſee, one half the tale, 

And hid the other in a veil : 
But if, thro” cankers, ruſt, and fetters, 
Miſhapen forms, and broken letters, 

The critic's eye may dare to trace 

An evaneſcent name, and face, 

This injur*d medal will appear, 

As mid-day ſunſhine, bright and clear, 
The female figure on a throne 

Of ruſtic work in Tibur' ſtone, 

Without a ſandal, zone, or boddice, 

Is Liberty's immortal goddeſs ; 

Whoſe ſacred fingers ſeem to hold 

A taper wand perhaps of gold: 

Which has, if I miſtake not, on it 

The Pileus, or Roman bonnet : 

By this the medaliſt would mean 

To paint that fine domeſtic ſcene, 

When the firſt Brutus nobly gave 

His freedom to the worthy ſlave.* 

When a ſpeRator *as got the jaundice, 
Each obje&, or by ſea, or land, is 
Diſcolour'd by a yellow hue, 

Tho' naturally red, or blue. 

This was the caſe with ſquire Thynne, 
A barriſter of Lincoln*s Inn, 

Who never lov'd to think or ſpeak 

Of any thing but ancient Greek. 

In all diſputes his ſacred guide was 
The very venerable Suidas 

And tho* he never deign'd to look 

In Salkeld, Littleton, or Coke, 

And liv*d a ſtranger to the fees 

And practice of the Common. Pleas z 
He ſtudied with ſuch warmth, and awe, 
The volumes of Athenian law, 

Thar Solon's ſelf not better knew 


The legiſlative plan he drew; 
VOL. VII, 
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Nor cou'd Demoſthenes withſtand 
The rhet'ric of his wig, and band; 
When, full of zeal, and Ariftotle, 
And fluſter*d by a ſecond bottle, 
He tavght his orator to ſpeak 
His periods in correcter Greek. 
«« Methinks, quoth he, this little piece 
Is certainly a child of Greece: 
Th* Ærugo has a tinge of blue 


| Exactly of the Attic hue 


And.if the taſte's acuter feel 
May judge of medals as of veal, 
I' take my oath the mould and ruſt 
Are made of Attic dew. and duſt, 
Critics may talk, and rave, and foam, 
Of Brutus and imperial Rome z 
But Rome, in all her pomp and bliſs, 
Neꝰ er ſtruck ſo fine a coin as this. 
Beſides, tho? Lime, as is his way, 
Has eat th' inſcription quite away, 
My eye can trace divinely true, 
In this dark curve a little Mu: 
And here, you ſce, there ſeerns to lie 
The ruins of a Doric Xi. 
Perhaps, as Athens thought, and writ. 
With all the pow'rs of ſtyle, and With. , 
The nymph upon a couch of * 
Was meant to repreſent a Pallas; 
And the baton upon the ore 51 
Is but the olive-branch ſhe bore. 

He ſaid—but Swinton full of fires s 
Aſſerted that it came from Tyre: 
A moſt divine antique he thought it, 
And with an empire wou'd haye bought ic, 
He ſwore the head in full profile was 
Undoubtedly the head of Belus ; 
And the reverſe, tho* hid in ſhade, 
Appear'd a young Sidonian maid, | 
Whoſe treſſes, buſkins, ſhape, and mien, 
Mark*d her for Dido at ſixteen; 
Perhaps the very year when ſhe was 
Firſt married to the rich Sichæus, 
The rod, as he cou'd make it clear, 
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Was nothing but a hunting-ſpear, 


Which all the Tyrian ladies bore, 

To guard them when they chac*d the boar. 
A learned friend, he could con fide on, 

Who liv'd full thirty years at Sidon, 

Once ſhew'd him, *midft the ſeals and rings 
Of more than thirty Syrian kings, 

A copper piece, in ſhape, and ſize, 

Exactly that before their eyes, 

On which, in high relief, was ſeen 

The image of a Tyrian queen 


Which made him think this other dame 


A true Phoenician, and the ſame. 

The next, a critic, grave, and big, 
Hid in a moit enormous wig, 
Who in his manner, mien, and ſhape was 
A genuine ſon of Eſculapius, 
Wonder'd that men of ſuch difcerning 
In all the abſtruſer parts of learning, 
Cou'd err, thro* want of wit, or grace, 
So ſtrangely in ſo plain a caſe. 

Sc It came, ſays he, or I will be whipts 
From Memphis in the Lower Egypt. 


| Soon as the Nile's prolific flood 


Has fill'd the plaing with ſlime and DR” 
K 
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All Egypt in a moment ſwarms 
With myriads of abortive worms, 
Waoſe appetites would ſoon devour 
Each cabbage, artichoke, and fow'r, | | 
Pid not ſome birds, with active zeal, 9 
Eat up whole millions at a meal, 
And check the peſt while yet the year 
Is ripening into ſtalk, and ear. 
This bleſſing, viſibly divine, 
Is finely pourtray*d on the coin; 
For here this line, ſo faint and weak, | 
Is certainly a bill, or beak ; | 
Which bill, or beak, upon my word, 
In Hieroglyphics mean a bird, | 
The very bird whofe num'rous tribe is 
Diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Ibis. 
Beſides, the figure with'the wand, 
Mark'd by a ſiſtrum in her hand, 
Appears, the moment ſhe'is ſeen, 
An Ifis, Egypt's boaſted queen. 
Sir, I'm as (ure, as if my eye 
Had ſeen the artiſt cut the E 
That theſe two curves, — wave, aa font cut, 
Are but the tendrils of the Lotus, | 
Which, as Herodotus has ſaid, RI GH 
Th' Egyptians always eat for bread." ' 75650 
He ſpoke, and heard, without a pauſe, 
The rifing murmur of applauſe; 
The voice of admiration rung 
On ev'ry ear from ev'ry tongue: | 
Aſtoniſh'd at the lucky hit, 
They ſtar'd, they deify*d his wit. 
But ah! what arts by fate are tried 
To vex, and humble human pride! 


To pull down poets from Parnaſſus, IT b 5 


And turn grave doctors into aſſes! 5 
For whilſt the band tneir voices raiſe 
To celebrate the Sage's praiſe, ' 


And peeps, and fnuffs, and 1 1 9 


To them a curioſity ? * 
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Tom, a pert waiter, ſmart, and clever, 
A droit pretence who wanted never, 


Curious to ſee what caus'd this rout,.. 


And what the doQors were about, 1 

Slyly ſtepp'd in to ſnuff the candles, ORSON 
And aſk whate'er they pleas” d to want elſe. | 
Soon as the Synod he came near, 80 
Loud diſſonance aſſail'd his car; 5 
Strange mingled ſounds, in pompous ſtyle, | 
Of Iſis, Ibis, Lotus, Nile: 

And ſoon in Romans' hand he ſpies. 

The coin, the cauſe of- all their noiſe. 

Quick to his fide he flies amain, 


in, - 


ek tho? antiques he had no 
ns 5 5 
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Soon her fair image he . e de 
And, big with laughter, and IO 82 
He burſt c And is this group of learning 


So thort of ſenſe, and plain eine Ih 


That a mere halfpenny can be 


If this is your beſt proof of ſcience, wh 

With wifdom Tom claims no aViance ? © 

Content with nature!s artleſs knowledge, 

He ſcorns alike both ſchool and college.” 
More had he ſaid—but,' lo] around, 

A ſtorm in ev*ry face he found: © 

On Romans? brow black thunders hung, 


Thynne lightning flaſh' d from ev'ry * 
And reaſon's voice was heard no mor 

The tempeſt ey d, Tom ſpeeds his flight, 
And, ſneering, bids em all good night; 
Convinc'd that pedantry's allies ' 
May be too learn'd to be wife, 


And echo thro* the houſe convey*d ' 
Their pæans loud to man and maid ; 


*. * \. 


END OF CAWTHORN'S ros. 
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T CE 0 1. | Who-ſeeks ſecure marks; by firſt her care 


Selim; or the Shepherd's | Moral. Scene, a Valley 
near Bagdat. Time, the Morning. 


E Perſian and attend your poet's lays, 
And hear how ſhepherds paſs their golden 
days 
Not all are bleſt, whom fortune's hand ſuſtains - 
With wealth in courts, - nor all that haunt tlie 
plains : 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell! 
"Tis virtue makes the bliſs, wheree'er we dwell. 
Thus Selim ſung, by facred truth inſpir'd; 
Nor praiſe, but ſuch as truth beſtow*d, deſir' d: 
Wiſe in himſelf, his meaning ſongs convey d 
Informing morals to the ſhepherd maid ; 
Or taught the ſwains that ſureſt bliſs to find, 
What groves nor ſtreams beſtow, a virtuous mind. 
When ſweet and bluſhing, like a virgin bride 
The radiant morn reſum'd her orient pride, - | 
When wanton gales along the vallies play, | 
Breathe on their flowers, and bears their bene 
away: 
By Tigris? w _ waves he ſat, and ſung © 
This uſeful þ leſſon for the fair and young. 
Ye Perſian dames, he ſaid, to you belong, 
Well may they pleaſe, the morals of my ſong : 
No fairer maids, I truſt, than you are found, 
Grac'd with ſoft arts, the peopled world around ! 
The morn that lights you, to your loves nn 
Each gentler ray delicious to your eyes: 
For you thoſe flowers her fragrant hands beſtow, 
And yours the love that kings delight to know. 
Yet think not theſe, all beauteous as they are, 
The beſt kind bleſſings heav*n can grant the fair! 
Who truſt alone in beauty's feeble ray, 
Boaſt but the worth Raſſora's pearls diſplay 3 
Drawn from the deep we own their ſurface bright, 
But, dark within, they drink no luſtrous light : 
Such are the maids, and ſuch-the charms they boaſts 
By ſenſe unaided, or to virtue loſt. + 
Self- flattering lex! your hearts believe in vain 
That love ſhall blind, when once he fires the ſwain ; 
Or hope your lover by your faults to win, 
As ſpots on ermin beautify ae ſkin: 


Each ſofter virtue that adorns the fair; i 
Each tender paſſion man delights ro find, 
The lov'd perfections of a female mind ! 
Bleſt were the days, when wiſdom held. ber 
reign, 
And ſhepherds ſought her on the filent plain 3 
With Truth ſhe wedded in the ſecret grove, 
Immortal Truth, and daughters bleſs'd their-love. 
O haſte, fair maids! ye Virtues come away, 
Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 
The balmy ſhrub for you thall love our ſhore, 
By Ind excelPd, ©: Aiaby, no more. 
Loſt to our fields, for ſo the Fates ordain, 
The dear deſerters ſhall return again. - 
Come thou, whaſe thoughts as en ſprings are. 
clear, 
To lead the train, ſweet Modeſty, appear i 2 
Here make thy court amidſt our rural ſcene, 
And ſhepherd-zirls ſhall own thee for their queen. 
With thee be Chaſtity, of all afraid, 
Diſtruſting all, a wiſe ſuſpicious maid z 
But man the moſt—not more the mountain doe 
Holds the ſwift taulcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breaſt, like flowers that drink the dew, 


[A ſilken veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild defires amidſt thy train be known, 


But Faith, whoſe heart is fix'd on one alone: 
Deſponding Meekneſs with her downcalt eyes, 
And friendly Pity, full of tender ſighs ; 

And Love the lait: by theſe your hearts approve, 
Theſe are the virtues that muſt lead to love. 

Thus ſung the ſwain; and ancient n lay, 
The maids of Bagdat verified the lay: F | 
Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along, 

The Wer ey and Selim bleſs'd his only 


* 
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Haſſan: or. the Camel-driver. Scene, the Deſet. 
Time, Mid-day. 


N filent horgor o' er the boundleſs waſte 
The —_— Haſſan with his camels pail : 
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One cruiſe of water on his back he bore, 


And his light ſcrip contain'd a ſcanty ſtor: 


A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 

To guard his ſhaded face from ſcorching ſand. 
The ſultry ſun had gain'd the middle ſky, 

And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh 

The beaſts, with pain, their duſty way purſue, 
Shrill roar*d the winds, and dreary was the view! 
With deſperate forrow wild, th' affrighted man 


Thrice figh'd, thrice ſtruck his breaſt, and thus 


began : 

« Sad =, the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 

% When firſt from Schiraz* walls I bent my way!“ 
Ah! little thought I of the blaſting wind, 

The thirſt, or pinching hunger, that I find ! 

Bethink thee, Haſſan, where ſhall Thirſt aſſuage, 

When fails this cruiſe, his unrelenting rage ? 

Soon ſhall this ſcrip its precious lòad reſign ; 

Then what but tears-and hunger ſhall be thine ? 
Ye mute companjons of my toils, that bear 

In all my griefs a more than equal ſhare ! 

Here, where no ſprings in murmurs break away, 

Or moſs-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 

In vain ye hope the green delights to know, | 

Which plains more bleſt, or verdant vales beſtow : 

Here rocks alone, and taſteleſs ſands are found, 

And faint and ſickly winds for ever howl around. 

« Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 


«© When firſt from Schiraz* walls I bent my way! 


Curſt be the gold and filver which perſuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade! 
The lily peace outthines the ſilver ſtore, 

And lite is dearer than the golden ore : 

Yet money tempts us o'er the deſert brown, 

To every diſtant mart and wealthy town. - 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the ſea: 
And are we only yet repaid by thee ? 

Ah! why was ruin ſo attractive made, 

Or why fond man ſo eaſily betray d? 

Why heed we not, while mad we haſte along, 
The gentle voice of peace, or pleaſure's ſong ? 
Or wherefore think the flowery mountain's fide, 
The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's pride, 
Why think we theſe leſs pleafing to behold, - 
Than dreary deſerts, if they lead to gold? 

« Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 


« When farſt from Schiraz* walls I bent my way - 3h 


O ceaſe, my fears — all frantic as I go, 
When thought creates unnumber*d ſcenes of woe, 
What if the lion in his rage I meet. 
Oft in the duſt I view his printed feet: 
And, fearful! oft, when day*s declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 
By hunger rouz'd, he ſcours the groaning plain, 
Gaunt wolves and ſullen tigers in his train: 
Before them death with ſhrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
cc gad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 
« When firſt from Schiraz* walls 1 bent my way!“ 

At that dead hour the filent aſp ſhall creep, 
If aught of reſt I find, upon my ſleep : 
Or ſome ſwoln ſerpent twiſt his ſcales around, 
And wake to anguiſh with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wiſe contented poor, 
From luſt of wealth, and dread of death ſecure ! 
They tempt no deſerts, and no griefs they find; 
Peace rules the day, where re aſon rules the mind. 


* 
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© Sad was the hour, and luckleſs was the day, 


«© When firſt from Schiraz walls I bent my way!“ 


O, haplefs youth! for ſhe thy love hath won, 

The tender Zara will be moſt undone ! 

Big ſwell'd my heart, and own'd the powerful maid, 

When faſt ſhe dropt her tears, as thus ſhe ſaid: . 

6% Farewell the youth whom ſighs could not detain, 

«© Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in vain! 

Vet as thou go'ſt, may every blaſt ariſe 

«« Weak and unfelt as theſe rejected ſighs ! 

Safe o'er the wild, no perils may ſt thou ſee, 

© No griefs endure, nor weep, falſe youth, like 
me.“ : 


O, let me ſafely to the fair return, 


Say with a kiſs, ſhe muſt not, ſhall not mourn ; 
O! let me teach my heart to loſe its fears, 
Recall'd by Wiſdom's voice, and Zara's tears. 
He ſaid, and call'd on heaven to bleſs the day, 


| When back to Schiraz* walls he bent his way. 


* 
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E CL O, GU E III. 
Abra; or, the Georgian Sultana. Scene, a Foreſt 
Time, the Evening. 


N Georgia's land, where Teſflis* towers are ſeen, 
In diſtant view along the level green, f 

While evening dews enrich the glittering glade, 
And the tall foreſts caſt a longer ſhade, '* 
What time tis ſweet o'er fields of rice to tray, 
Or ſcent the breathing maize at fetting day; 
Amidſt the maids of Zagen's peaceful grove, 
Emyra ſung the pleaſing cares of love. 

Of Abra firſt began the tender ſtrain, . 
Who led her youth with fiocks upon the plain: 
At morn ſhe came thoſe willing flocks to lead, 
Where lillies rear them in the watery mead ; 
From early. dawn the live-long hours ſhe told, 
Till late at ſilent eve ſhe penn'd the ſald. 
Deep in the grove, beneath the ſecret ſhade, | 
A various wreath of odorous flowers ſne made: 
* Gay-motley*d pinks and ſweet jonquils ſhe choſe, 
The violet blue that on the moſs=bank grows; 


All- ſweet to ſenſe, the flaunting roſe was there: 
| The finiſh'd chaplet well-adorn'd her hair. 


Great Abbas chanc'd that fated mom to ſtray, 
By love conducted from the chace away 
Among the vocal vales he heard her ſong, 

And ſought the vales and echoing groves among: 
At length he found, and woo'd the rural maid ; 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obey'd. 

<< Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
And every Georgian maid. ike Abra lov'd l“ 

The royal lover bore her from the plain ; 

Yet ſtill her crook and bleating flock remain: 
Oft as ſhe went, ſhe backward turn'd her view, 


And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
| Fair happy maid ! to other ſcenes remove, 


To richer ſcenes of golden power and love ! 


That theſe flowers are found in very great abun- 
dance in ſome. of the provinces of Pertia, ſee tht 
modern hiſtory of Mr. Salmon. 


e, 


bun- 
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| Till, faint and weak, Secander thus began: 


Go leave the ſimple pipe, and ſhepherds ſtrain ] 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign. 
« Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
« And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd b. 
Yet midſt the blaze of courts the fix*d her love 
On the cool fountain, or the thady grove: 
Still with the ſhepherd's innocence her mind 
To the ſweet vale, and flowery mead inclin'd ; 
And oft as ſpring renew'd the plains with flowers, 
Breath'd his ſoft gales, and led the fragrant hours, 
With ſure return ſhe ſought the ſylvan ſcene, + 
The breezy mountains, and the foreſts green. 
Her maids around her mov'd, a duteous band! 
Each bore a crook all rural in her hand: 
Some ſimple lay, of flocks and herds they ſung 3 
With joy the mountain and the ſoreſt ü 
46 Be every youth like royal Abbas mov d ä 
« And every Georgiùn maid like Abra lov'd!“ 
And oft the royal lover left the care 4 
And thorns of ſtate, attendant on the fair z 
Oft to the ſhades and low-roof*d cots retir'd, 
Or ſought the vale where firſt his heart was fir'd: 
A ruſſet mantle, like a ſwain, he wore, 
And thought of crowns and buſy courts no more. 
« Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd, 
« And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd !“ 
Bleſt was the life, that royal Abbas led: 
Sweet was his love, and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel; 
The fimple ſhepherd-girl can love as well. 
Let thoſe who rule on Perfia's jewePd throne, 
Be fam'd for love, and gentleſt love alone; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 
The lover's myrtle with the warrior's crown, 
O happy days! the maids around her fay 
O haſte, profuſe of bleſſings, haſte away 
„Be every youth like royal Abbas mov'd ; 
« And every Georgian maid like Abra lov'd !”? 


—— 


CELOEnEa Hy; 
Agib and Secander ; or, the Fugitives. Scene, a 
Mountain in Circaſſia. Time, Midnight. 


N fair Circaſſia, where, to love inclin'd, 
Each ſwain was bleſt, for every maid was kind; 
At that ſtill hour, when aweful midnight reigns, 
And none, but wretches, haunt the twilight plains; 
What time the moon had hung her lamp on high, 


And paſt in radiance through the choudleſs fky ; 


Sad o'er the dews, two brother ſhepherds fled, 
Where wildering fear and deſperate forrow led: 
Faſt as they. preſt their flight, behind them lay 
Wild ravag'd plains, and vallics ſtole away. 
Along the mountain's bending ſides they ran, 


YA  SECANDER., ; 
O ſtay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly. 
Friend of my heart, O turn thee and ſurvey, 
Trace our ſad flight through all its length of way 
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And ſhrieks and ſorrows load the ſaddening wind v 


No more the virgins ſhall delight to rove 
By Sargis* banks, or Irwan's ſhady grove, _ 


4 With eaſe alluring, and with plenty bleſt. 


{ Yet none ſo cruel as the Tartar foe, 


* 
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And firſt review that long-extended plain, | 
And yon wide groves, already paſt with pain 
Von ragged cliff, whoſe dangerous path we try'd ! 
And laſt this loſty mountain's weary ſide ! 


AGIB. 

Weak as thou art, yet hapleſs muſt thou know 
The toils of flight, or fome ſeverer woe ! 
Still as I haſte, the Tartar's ſhouts behind, 


In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand, 

He blaſts our harveſts, and deforms our land. 

Yon citron grove, whence firſt in fear we came, 

Droops its fair honours to the coneuering flame: 

Far fly the ſwains, like us, in deep deſpair, 

And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. 
: AN DE. 

Unhappy land, whoſe bleffings tempt the ſword, 
In vain, unheard, thou call R thy Perfian lord! 
In vain thou court'ſt him, helpleſs, to thine aid, 
To ſhield the ſhepherd, and the maid ! 
Far off, in thoughtleſs indolence reſign' d, 
Soft dreams of love and pleaſure ſoothe his mind, 
Midſt fair ſultanas loſt in idle joy, | 4 
No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 


, o 
. 


AGIB., 
Yet theſe green hills, in ſummer's ſultry heat, 
Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat. 
Sweet to the ſight is Zabran's flowery plain, 
And once by maids and ſhepherds lov'd in vain! - 


On Tarkie*s mountain catch the cooling gale, 
Or breathe the ſweets of Aly's flowery vale : 
Fair ſcenes! but, ah! no more with peace poſſeſt, 


No more the ſhepherd's whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind product of a bounteous year | 
No more the date, with ſnowy bloſſoms crown'd! 
But ruin ſpreads her baleful fires around. 


SECANDER, 

In vain Circaſſia boaſts her ſpicy groves, 
For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves : 
In vain ſhe boaſts her faireſt of the fair, 
Their eyes' blue languiſh, and their golden hair 
Thoſe eyes in tears their fruitleſs grief muſt ſend ; 
Thoſe hairs the Tartar*s cruel hand ſhall rend. 


4613. | 
Ye Georgian ſwains, that piteous learn from far 

Circaſſia's ruin, and the waſte of war; | 

Some weightier arms than crooks and ſtaffs prepare 

To ſhield your harveſts, and defend your far: 

The Turk and Tartar like deſigns purſue, 

Fix'd to deſtroy, and ſtedfaſt to undo. 

Wild as his land, in native deſerts bred, 

By luſt incited, or by malice led, 

The villain Arab, as he prowls for prey, 5 

Oft marks with blood and waſting flames the way z 


To death inur'd, and nurſt in ſcenes of woe. 


He ſaid; when loud along the vale was heard 
A ſhriller ſhriek, and nearer fires appear'd: 


Th' affrighted ſhepherds, through the dews ef 
night 
Wide o'er the moon-light hills renew'd their flight. 
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© DESCRIPTIVE AND ALLEGORICAL. 


ODE TO PITY. 
Thou, the friend of man aſſign'd, 
With balmy hands his wounds to hind, 
And charm luis frantic woe: 11 
When firſt Diſtreſs, with dagger N88 | 


Broke forth to waſte his deſtin'd ſcene, 
His wild unſated foe! 


By Pella's Bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could a 
Receive my. humble rite : p 

Long, Pity, let the nations view 

Thy ſky-worn robes of tendereſt blue, 
And eyes of dewy light ! | 


But wherefore need I wander wide, 
To old lliffus* diſtant fide, 
Deſerted ſtream, and mute? 
Wild * Arun too has heard thy ſtrains, 
And Echo, *midit my native plains, 
Been ſooth'd by Pity's lute. 


There firft the wren thy myrtles ſhed 
On gentleſt Otway's infant head, 
To him thy cell was ſhewn ; 
And while he ſung the female heart, 
With youth's ſoft notes unſpoil'd by art, 
Thy turtles mix'd their own. + 


Come, Pity, come, my fancy's aid, 
Ev'n now my thoughts, relenting maid, 
Thy temple's pride deſign : 
Its ſouthern ſite, its truth complete 
Shall raiſe a wild enthuſiaſt heat, 
In all who view the ſhrine. 


There picture's toil ſhall well relate, 

How chance, ar hard involving fate, 
O'er mortal bliſs prevail: 

The buſkin'd Muſe ſhall near her ſtand, 

And ſighing prompt her tender hand, 
With each n _. 


There let me oft, Tetir'd by hs. og 

In dreams of paſſion melt away, 
Allow'd with thee to dwell : 

There waſte the mournful lamp of night, 

Till, Virgin, thou again delight 

To hear a Britiſh ſhell ! 


„A river ip Suſſex. 


POEMS. 


Ye 
? 
1 0 


ODE 0 FEAR. A 


HOU, to whom the world ne 
With all its ſhadowy ſhapes is ſhewn „ 
Who ſeeſt appall'd th? unreal ſcene, 
While Fancy lifts the veil between: 
Ah, Fear! ah, frantic Frar 
I ſee, I ſee thee near. k4 
I know thy hurried ſtep, thy haggard eye! 
Like thee I ſtart, like thee diſorder'd fly, 


For, lo, what monſters in thy train appear 


Danger, whoſe limbs of giant mold (1372 6] 4 
What mortal eye can fix d behold ? 9 ** 
Who ſtalks his round, an hideous forms... 1 
Howling amidſt the midnight ſtorm, 


Or throws him on the ridgy ſteep 


Of ſome looſe hanging rock to ſleep : = 
And with him thouſand phantoms join'd, 
Who prompt to. deeds accurs'd the mind 
| And thoſe, the fiends, who near allied, 
O'er nature's wounds and wrecks preſide 3 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air, | 
Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare: 


{ On whom that ravening brood of fate, 


Who lap the blood of Sorrow, wait; 
Who, Fear, this ghaſtly train can ſee, 
And look not madly wild, like thee ? 


k ODE. 


In earlieſt Greece, to thee, with partial choice, 


The grief-full Muſe addreſt her infant tongue; 


The maids and matrons, on her aweful voice, 


Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 


Yet he, the Bard * who firſt invok'd thy name, 
Diſdain'd in Marathon its power to feel: 
For not alone he nurs'd the poet's flame, 
But 3 from n s hand wy patriot's 
eel. 


Bur who is he, whom later e grace, 
Who left a while o'er Hybla's dews to rove, 
With trembling eyes thy dreary ſteps to trace, 
Where tiou and furies ſhar'd the baleful grove ? 


| Wrapt in thy cloudy veil th a Queen + 


Sight*d the ſad. call her ſon and huſband heard, 


| 4 When once alone it broke the filent ſcene, Y 


And he the wretch of Thebes no more appear'd. 


- | © Fear, I know thee by my throbbing heart, 


Thy withering power inſpir'd each mournful line, 


* ZEſchylus, Þ+ Jocaſta. 


Fo 
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Though gentle Pity claim 1 mingled part, [Thy ſober aid and native chlarms infuſel 
Yet all the æhunders of the ſcene are thine. The flowers that ſweeteſt breathe, ee: (1 
ANTISTROPHE, \ 41 Though beauty cull'd the wreathe, 22 37 
Thou who ſuch weary lengths haſt paſt, | Still aſk thy hand to range their order*d hues. 
Where wilt thou reſt, mad nymph, at laſt? 1 3 —— 3 1 1 
Say, wilt thou ſhroud in haunted cell, IP 3 ut virtue's p b * 1. ; MET 
Wha gloomy Rape and Murder 8 ? You lov'd her hills, and led her laureate band 3 3 
Or in ſome hollow'd ſeat, But ſtaid to ſing alone | ts; 
'Gainſt which the big waves beat, | To one diſtiguiſh'd throne, ; nA 
Hear drowning ſeamen's cries in tempeſts an cht! And turn'd * face, and fled her alter'd land. ; 
Dark roms, Why, nnn meek ſubmi tted No = AY bal 3 
Be mine to read the viſions old | The paſſions own thy power, 
Which thy awakening bards have told. Love, only Love, her forceleſs numbers mean: 
And, leſt thou meet my blaſted view, nen,, a tl 9 0 
Hold each ſtrange tale devoutly true; ; E 1 „ "TR 
Ne'er be I found, by thee o'er-aw'd, 4 Shall gain thy feet to. bleſs che! @rvile forme. 
In that thrice-hallow*d eve abroad, Ft; 
When ghoſts, as cottage-maids believe, is 9 Though ly 53 genius bleſs 
Their pebbled bed itted lea | „ um vie 
And goblins — — fire, — I | Faint's the cold 1. ally Mak the whole 5 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men | Mango — all fu —— ety 4 
O thou, whale ſpirit moſt poſſeſt | K lt ei 300 V7 
. The ſacred ſeat of Shakeſpeare's breaſt? Thou, only thou, canſt raiſe the meeting: ſoul? 5 
5 By all that from thy prophet broke, mann 
In thy divine emotions ſpoke! | E 22 = 2 others ak... | ls: ed ; 
Hither again thy fury deal, oro Ty SONY Ts;  2a0t a9: th9; 1 
Teach me but once like» bim to feel: 0 bob. FA _ — find thy aha pa "ale y 
His cypreſs wreath my meed decree, T a wy zee might loony und- 
And 1, O ear, will dwell with thee ! o maids and ſhepherds round, 
| And all thy ſons, O Nature, learn my tale. * 
* 75 * - ” 1 bu ! | - „ 
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ODE TO maren ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


Thou, by Nature taught, * | S once, if not with light ee 
To breathe her genuine thought, I read aright the gifted Bard, 
m numbers warmly pure, and ſweetly : : | Him whoſe ſchool above the reſt 
Who firſt on mountains wild, 171 | His lovelieſt Elfin queen has bleſt) 
In Fancy, lovelieſt child, One, only one unrival'd fair *, 
Thy babe, and Pleaſure? 8, 0 the powers of Might hope the magic girdle wear, 
ſong ! At ſolemn tournay hung on high, 
Thou, who with hermit heart The wiſh of each love - darting eye 
Diſdain'ſt the wealth of art, Lo! to each other nymph in turn Aer 
\ 


And gauds, and pageant Weeds, and trailing pall : As if, in air unſeen, fome hovering 25 
But com'ſt a decent —_ Some chaſte and angel-friend ome — x, 
t's In Attic robe array” 4 With vhiſper'd ſpell had burſt rhe ſtarting band, 
0 chaſte, unboaſtful'nymph, to thee I call! =. | It leſt'unbleſt her leath'd difhonoar'd fide 3 | 


| Happier hopeleſs fair, if never 
By all the honey*d ſtore Her baffled hand with vain endeavour 
On Hybla's thymy ſhore, _ | - Had touch'd that fatal zone to her denied 
By all her blooms, and min ok murmurs dear, { Young Fancy thus, to me divineſt name, 
) = her, whoſe JOIN | To whom, prepar*d and bath'd in heaven, 
evening mufings flow, : 10 The ceſt of ampleſt power is given 
Sooth'd ſweetly fad Eleftra's ; poet's ear: wo To few the Cod. like gift — ; 
HAY | To gird their bleſt prophetic loins 
By old Cephiſus deep, aua gaze her viſons wild, and feel ünmix'd her 
4. Who ſpread his wavy ſweep, -1 flame. 
In Lee wanderings round thy green retreat, The band, as fairy legends ſa ,,,, 
ws — r 1 „ Was wove on that creating day, XR A 
| N n holy reedom died, e fe When he who call'd with' A Of to'birth ' TJ rar" 
v equal haunt allur drby furure fect. LOWS ho Yon tented ſky, this laughing ſenrth, 2 
| O fiſter meck of Truth, EI And dreft with ſprings, and foreſts tall, | 
To my admiring youth, And pour'd the main engirting all, 


| * Floximcl. See Spenſer, Leg. 4« 
3 
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Long by the lov'd enthufiaft ms, , 

Himſelf in ſome diviner mood, 

Retiring, ſate with her alone, ** 

And plac'd her on his fapphire throne, 
Seraphic wires were heard to ſound, . os 
Now ſublimeſt triumph ſwelling ; 

Now on love and mercy ee bo 1. 

And ſhe, from out the veiling cloud, 

Breath'd her magic notes aloud : x 
And thou, thou rich-hair*'d youth of morn, 
And all thy ſubject life was born ? 

The dangerous paſſions kept aloof,” 

Far from the fainted growing woof: 

But near it ſate ecſtatic Wonder, 

Liſtening the deep applauding thunder: 

And Truth, in ſuimy veſt array d, 

By whoſe the Tarſol's eyes were made 5 

All the ſhadowy tribes of Mind, 

In braided dance their murmurs foin'd, 

And all the bright uncounted Wers, 

Who feed on heaven's ambrogi: flowers. ' 
Where is the Bard, whofe foul can how 

Its high preſuming hopes avow * 
Where he who thinks, with rapture ding, * 
This hallow*d work for him deſignꝰd 

High on ſome cliff, to heaven up-pil' a” 

Of rude acceſs, of profpect wilt, 

Where, tangled round the jealous ſteep, 
Strange ſhades o'erbrow the vallies deep, 

And holy Genii guard the rock, | 

Its glooms embrown, its ſprings unlock, 

Whule on its rich — head, 

An Eden, like his own, lies ſpread. 

I view that oak, the fancied glades among. 

By which a Milton lay, his evening ear, 

From many a cloud that dropp'd ethereal dew, 
Nigh * 1 in heaven its native ſtrains could 


On which that ancient e he reach'd was 
hung; 

Thither oft his glory greetings 

From Waller's myrtle ſhades retzeating, | 
With many a vow from Hope's aſpiring tongue, 
My trembling feet his guiding ſteps. purſue 3 

In vain—Such bliſs to one alone, 

Of all the ſons of ſoul was known, 

And Heaven, and. Fancy, kindred powers, 

Have now o'erturn'd th inſpiring bowers, 
Or curtain'd.. eluſe ſuch ſcene. ow! every dauere 
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WRITTEN IN THE FEAR 1746. 


| OW ſleep the brave, who ſink to reſt, 
By all their country's wiſhes bleſt 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallo d mold, 

She there ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod, 

Than Fancy's feet have ever trods 


wo 


L-4 


1 


4 


4 


| 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unſeen their dirge is ſung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To blefs the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom ſhall a while repair, - 


To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


ODE-TO MERCY 


| STROPHE. 


Thou, who Get a ſmiling bride ' 
By Valour's arm'd and aweful fide, 
Gentleſt of ſky-born forms, and beſt ador d: 
Who oft with ſongs, divine to hear, 
Win'ſ from his fatal graſp the ſpear, 
And hid'ſt in wreaths'of flowers his : bloodleſs Ford) 
Thou who, amidſt the deathfut field; 
By godlike chiefs alofie beheld, + 
Oft with thy boſom bare art found, a 
Pleading for him the youth who finks to wound 
See Mercy, ſee, with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy ſhrine my country's genius ſtands, 
And decks thy * ers * pierc d with many 
a wound 


ANTISTE OPHE, 
When he wha ev'n our joys provoke, 
The fiend of Nature join'd his yoke, 
And ruſh'd in wrath to make our ifle his prey; 
Thy form, from out thy ſweet abode, 
O' er took him on his- blaſted road, 
And ftopp'd his Wheels, and look"d his rage away. 
I ſee recoil his ſable ſeeds, 
That bore him ſwift to ſavage deeds, ' { \ 
Thy tender melting eyes they own 3 4 
O Maid, for all thy love to Britain ſhown, 
Where Juſtice bars her iron tower, | 
To thee we build a roſeate bower. 
Thou, thou ſhalt rule our queen, and hare onr 
monarch's W ! 


— 


4 f 
0 f 
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ODE TO LIBERTY. 
STROPHE. 


HO ſhall awake the Spartan fiſe, 
And call in ſolemn ſounds to life, 

The youths, whoſe locks divinely ſpreading, 

Like vernal hyacinths in ſullen hue, „ 
At once the breath of fear and virtue ſhedding, 

Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view ? 
What new Alceus, fancy bleſt, 
Shall ſing the ſword in myrtles ; dreſf, 

At Wiſdom's ſhrine a while its flame concealing, 
(What place ſo fit to ſeal a deed renown'd ?) 

Till ſhe her brighteſt lightnings round revealing) 


It leap'd in glory — and dealt her prompted 
wound! 
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0 Goddefs; 3 in that feeling hour, 
When moſt its ſounds would coutt thy ears, 
Let not my ſhell's miſguided power, 
F'er draw thy ſad, thy mindful tears. 
No, Freedom, no, I will not tell, 
How Rome, before thy face, 
With heavieſt ſound, a giant-ſtatue, fell, 
Puſh'd by a wild and artſeſs race, 
From off its wide ambitious baſe, , 
When Time his northern ſons of ſpoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of ſtrength and grace, 
With many a rude repeated ſtroke, 


And many a barbarous yell, to thouſand fragments 
broke. 


*. 


krobx. 


Yet, ev'n where' er the leaſt appear'd, 

Th' admiring world thy hand rever'd 3 

Still, *midft the ſcatter*d ſtates around, 

Some remnants of her ſtrength were found; 

They ſaw by what eſcap'd the ſtorm, 

How wondrous roſe her perfect form; 

How in the great, the labour'd whole, 

Each mighty maſter pour'd his ſoul ; 

For ſunny Florence, ſeat of art, 

Beneath her vines preſerv'd a part, 

Till they, whom ſcience lov'd to name, 

(O, who could fear it?) quench'd her flame. 

And, lo, an humbler relic laid 

In jealous Piſa's olive ſhade ! _ 

See ſmall Marino joins the theme, 

Though leaſt, not laſt in thy eſteem ;_ 

Strike, louder ſtrike th* ennobling ſtrings 

To thoſe, whoſe merchants ſons were kings: 

To him, who, deck'd with pearly pride, 

In Adria weds his green-hair*d bride : 

Hail port of glory, wealth, and pleaſure, 

Ne'er let me change this Lydian meaſure : 

Nor &er her former pride relate, 

To ſad Liguria" s bleeding ſtate. 

Ah, no! more pleas'd thy haunts I ſeek, 

On wild Helvetia's mountains bleak : 

(Where, when the favour'd of thy choice, 

The daring archer heard thy voice; 

Forth from his eyrie rouz'd in dread, 

The ravening eagle northward fled.) 

Or dwell in willow*d meads more near, 

With thoſe * to whom thy ſtork is dear: 

Thoſe whom the rod of Alva bruis'd, 

Whoſe crown a Britiſh queen refus'd! 

The magick works, thou feel'ſt the ſtrains, 

One holier name alone remains; 

The perfect ſpell ſhall then avail, 

Hail, Nymph, ador'd by Britain, hail ! 
ANTISTROPHE. 

Beyond the meaſure vaſt of thought, 

The works, the wizard Time has wrought ! 


The Dutch, amongſt-whom there are very ſe - 
vere penalties for thoſe who are convicted of killing 
this bird. They are kept tame in all their towns, 
and particularly at the Hague, of the arms of which 
they make a part. The common people of Holland 
are ſaid to entertain a ſuperſtitious ſentiment, tliat if 
the whole ſpecies of them ſhould become n 
they ſhould loſe their liberties. 

VOL. VII. 


The Gaul, *tis held of antique ſtory, 
Saw Britain link'd to his now adverſe ſtrand, * 
No ſea between, nor cliff ſublime and hoary, 
He paſs'd with unwet feet through all our land. 
To the blown Baltic then, they ſay, - 
The wild waves found another-way, 


Were Orcas howls, his wolfiſh mountains . 


ing; 
Till ts banded weſt at once gan riſe, 
A wild wide ſtorm ev'n Nature's ſelf conſounding, 
Withering her giant ſons with ſtrange. uncouth 
ſurprize. 
This pillar'd earth ſo firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labours torn, 
In thunders dread was puſh'd afide, 
And down the ſhouldering billows borne. 
And ſee, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little iſles on every ſide, 
Mona , once hid from thoſe who ſearch the main, 
Where thouſand elfin ſhapes abide, 


| And Wight who checks the weſtering tide, 


For thee conſenting heav'n has each beſtow? d, 
A fair attendant on her ſovereign pride : 
To thee this bleſt divorce ſhe ow'd, 


For thou haft made hag. e i Jov'd, thy bl 


abode ! 
SECOND EPODE., 


Then too, tis ſaid, an hoary pile, 


Midſt the green navel of our ifle, 

Thy ſhrine in ſome religious wood, 

O ſoul-enforcing Gooddeſs, ſtood ! 

There of the painted natives” feet 

Were wont thy form celeſtial meet : 
Though now with hopeleſs toil we trace 
Time's backward rolls, to find its place; 
Whether the fiery-treſſed Dane, 

Or Roman's ſelf o'erturn'd the fane, 

Or in what heav'n- leſt age. it fell, -- 

*T were hard for modern ſong to tell. 
Yet ſtill, if truth thoſe beams infuſe, 
Which guide at 6nce, and'charm the Muſe, 
Beyond yon braided clouds that lie, 
Paving the light embroider'd ſky : 

Amidſt the bright pavilion*d plains, 

The beauteous model ſtill remains. 

There happier than in iſlands bleſt, 

Or bowers by Spring or Hebe dreit, 


* This tradition is mention'd by ſeveral of our 
old hiſtorians. Some naturaliſts too have endea'- 
vour'd to ſupport the probability of the fact, by ar- 
guments drawn from the correſpondent diſpoſit. on of 
the two oppoſite coaſts. I do not remember that 
any poetical uſe has been hitherto made of it. 

+ There is a tradition in the Ile of Man, that a 
mermaid becoming enamour'd of a young man of 


opened her paſſion to him, but was recciv'd with a 
coldneſs, occaſioned by his horror and ſurprize at her 
appearance. This however was ſo miſconſtrued by 


her, ſhe puniſh*d the whole iſland, by covering it 
with a miſt, ſo that all who attempted to Carry on 
any commerce with it, either never arriv'd at it, bus 


; wandered up and down the ſea, or were on a ſudden 
' wrecked upon its clitts. 
| L 
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extraordinary beauty, took an opportunity of meet 
ing him one day as he walk'd on the ſhore, and 


the ſea-lady, that, in revenge for his treatment ot 
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The chiefs who fill our Albion's ſtory, 
In waglike weeds, retir'd in glory, 
Hear conſorted Druids ſing 

Their triumphs to th* immortal ſtring. 

How may the poet now unfold, 

What never tongue or numbers told ? 
How learn delighted, and amaz'd, 
What hands unknewn that fabric rais'd ? 
Ev*n now, before his favour'd eyes, 
In Gothic pride it feems to riſe ! 
Yet Grecia's graceful orders join, 
Majeſtic, through the mix'd defign 
The ſecret builder knew to chuſe, 
Each ſphere-found gem of richeſt hues : 
Whate er heaven's purer mold contains, 
When nearer ſans emblaze its veins 
There on the walls the Patriot's ſight 
May ever hang with freſh delight, 

And, grav'd with ſome prophetic rage, 
Read Albion's fame through every age. 
Ye forms divine, ye laureate band,. 

That near her inmoſt altar ſtand ! 

Now ſoothe her, to her bliſsful train 

Blithe Concord*s ſocial form to gain: 
Concord, whoſe myrtle wand can ſteep 
Ev*n Anger's blood-ſhot eyes in ſleep: 
Before whoſe breathing boſom's balm, | 
Rage drops his ſteel, and ſtorms grow calm 
Her let our fires and matrons hoar 

Welcome to Britain's ravag'd ſhore, 

Our youths, enamour'd of the fair, 

Play with the tangles of her hair, 

Till, in one loud applauding ſound, | 

The nations ſhout to her around, 

O, how ſupremely art thou bleſt, | 
Thou, Lady, thou ſhalt rule the weſt ! 


* 
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To a Lady, on the Death of Colonel CBA RLT. 
Ross, in the Action at Fentenoy. Written 
May, 1745. 


HIL E, loſt to all his former mirth, 
Britannia's genius bends to earth, 
And mourns the fatal day : 
While ſtain'd with blood he ſtrives to tear 
Unſeemly from his ſea-green hair 
The wreaths of chearful May: 


The thoughts which muſing pity pays, 

And fond remembrance bobs: Aw th 
Your faithful hours attend: 

Still Fancy, to herfelf unkind, 

Awakes to grief the ſfoften'd mind, 

And points the bleeding friend. 


By rapid Scheld's deſcending wave 
His country's vows ſhall bleſs the grave, 
Waere'er the youth is laid: 
That ſacred ſpot the village hind 
With every ſweeteſt turf ſhall bind, 
And Peace protect the thade. 
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O' er him, whoſe doom thy virtues grieve, 
Aerial forms ſhall fit at eve, 
And bend the penſiye head; 
And, fall'n to ſave his injur'd land, 
Imperial Honour”s awful hand 

Shall point his lonely bed ! 


The warlike dead of every age, 
Who fill the fair recording page, 
' Shall leave their ſainted reſt ; | 
And, half-reclining on his ſpear, 
Each wondering chief by turns appear, 

To hail the blooming gueſt. 


Old Edward's ſons, unknown to yield, 

Shall crowd from Creſſy's laurel'd field, 
And gaze with fix*d delight : 

Again for Britain's wrongs they feel, 

| Again they ſnatch the gleamy ſteel, 

And wiſh th' avenging fight. 


But, lo! where, funk in deep defpair, 

Her garments tern, her boſom bare, 
Impatient Freedom lies ! 

Her matted treſſes madly fpread, 

To every ſod which wraps the dead, 
She turns her joyleſs eyes. 


Neꝰ er ſhall ſhe leave that lowly ground, 
Till notes of triumph burſting round 
Proclaim her reign reftor'd : 
Till William feek the fad retreat, 
And, bleeding at her facred feet, . 
Preſent the ſated ſword. 


If, weak to ſoothe ſo ſoft an heart, 0 

Theſe pictur'd glories nought impart, ] 
To dry thy conſtant tear : 

If yet, in Sorrow's diſtant eye, 


| Expos'd and pale thou ſee"ſt him lie, 


Wild war inſulting near * 


Wheree' er from time thou court'ſt relief, 
The Muſe ſhall ſtill, with ſocial grief, | 
Her gentleſt promiſe keep ; f 
Even humble Harting's cottag'd vale 
Shall learn the ſad repeated tale, 
And bid her ſnepherds weep. 


1 


ODE TO EFENING:. 


F aught of oaten ſtop, or paſtoral ſong, 

May hope, chaſte Eve, to ſoothe thy modeſt car, 
Like thy own ſolemn ſprings, 
Thy ſprings, and dying gales ; 


O nymph reſerv*'d, while now the bright-hair'd ſun 
Sits on yon weſtern tent, whoſe cloudy ſkirts, 
_With brede ethereal wove, 
 Oferhang his wavy bed: 


Now air is huſh'd, fave where the weak-ey'd bat, 
With ſhort ſhrill ſhriek flits by on leatliern wing, 
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Or where the beetle winds 
His ſmall but ſullen horn, 


As oft he riſes *midſt the twilight path, 
Againſt the pilgrim born in heedleſs hum: 
Now teach me, maid compos'd, 
To breathe ſome ſoften'd ſtrain, 


Whoſe numbers, ſtealing through thy darkening 
vale, 
May not unſeemly with its ſtillneſs ſuit, 
As, muſing flow, I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return! 


For when thy folding-ſtar ariſing ſhows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who ſlept in buds the day, 


And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with 


ge, 
And ſheds the freſhening dew, and lovelier ſtill, 
The penſive pleaſures ſweet 
Prepare thy ſhadowy gar. 


Then let me rove ſome wild and heathy ſcene, 
Or find fome ruin *midit its dreary dells, 
Whoſe walls more aweful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


Or if chill bluſtering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain's ſide, 

Views wilds, and ſwelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-difcover*d ſpires, 
And hears their ſimple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual duſky veil. 


While Spring ſhall pour his ſhowers, as oft he 
wont, 

And bathe thy breathing treſſes, meekeſt Eve! 

While Summer loves to ſport 

Beneath thy lingering light: 


While fallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling through the troubtous air, 
Affrights thy ſhrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes x 


So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Fancy, Friendſhip, Science, ſmiling Peace, 
Thy gentleſt influence own, 


F » 

| And love thy favourite name ! 

als 

hs ODE TO PEACE. 
Thou, who bad'ſt thy turtles bear 
Swift from his graſp thy golden hair, 

ws ſought*ſt thy native ſkies : 
at, hen war, by vultures drawn from far, 
4 To Britain bent his iron car, 


And bade his ſtorms ariſe! 


. 
r 8 


Tir'd of his rude tyrannic ſway, 
Our youth thall fix ſome feſtive day, 
His ſullen ſhrines to burn: 
But thou, who hear'ſt the turning ſpheres, 
What ſounds may charm thy partial ears, 
And gain thy bleſt return 


O Peace, thy injur*d robes up-bind ! 

| O riſe, and leave not one behind 

1 Of all thy beamy train: 

The Britiſh lion, Goddeſs ſweet, 
Lies ſtretch'd on earth to kiſs thy feet, 
And own thy holier reign. 


Let others court thy tranſient ſmile, 


I But come to grace thy weſtern iſle, 


By warlike Honour led 
And, while around her ports rejoicey 
While all her ſons adore thy choice, 
With him for ever wed! 


. 


q 


THE MANNERS. AN ODE. 


AREWELL, for clearer ken deſign'd; 
The dim-difcover'd tracts of mind: 

1 Truths which, from action's paths retir*d, 

My ſilent ſearch in vain requir'd! 

No more my ſail that deep explores, 

No more I ſearch thoſe magic ſhores, 

What regions part the world of ſoul, 

Or whence thy ſtreams, Opinion, roll: 

If e'er I round ſuch fairy field, 

Some power impart the ſpear and ſhield, 


At which the wizard paſſions fly, 


By which the giant follies die! 

Farewell the porch, whoſe roof is ſeen, 
Arch'd with th* enlivening olive's green 
Where Science, prank'd in tiſſued veſt, 
By Reaſon, Pride, and Fancy dreſt, 
Comes like a bride, ſo trim array'd, 

To wed with Doubt in Plato's ſhade ! 

Youth of the quick uncheated ſight, 
Thy walks, Obſervance, more invite! 

O thou, who lov*ſtthat ampler range, 
Where life's wide proſpects round thee change, 
And, with her mingled ſons ally'd, 
Throwꝰ'ſt the prattling page ahde: 
To me in converſe ſweet impart, 
To read in man the native heart, 
To learn, where Science ſure is found, 
From Nature as ſhe lives around: 
And gazing oft her mirror true, 
By turns each ſhifting image view! 
Lill meddling Art's officious lore 
Reverſe the leſſons taught before, 
Alluring from a ſafer rule, 
To dream in herenchanted ſchool ; 
Thou, Heaven, whate'er of great we boaſt, 
Haſt bleſt this facial ſcience moſt. | 
Retiring hence to thoughtful cell, 
As Fancy breathes her potent ſpell, 
Not vain ſhe finds the charmful taſk, 


In pageant quaint, in motley maſk, 


Behold, before her muſing eyes, 
The countleſs Manners round her riſe 
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While, ever varying as they paſs, 

To ſome Contempt applies her glaſs : 

With theſe the white-rob*d maid combine, 

And thoſe the laughing ſatyrs join 

But who is he whom now ſhe views, 

In robe of wild contending hues ? 

Thou by the paſſions nurs'd ; I greet 
The comic ſock that binds thy feet ! 

O Humour, thou whoſe name is known 
Jo Britain's favour'd ifle alone: 

Me too amidſt thy band admit, 
"There,where the young-ey*d healthful Wit, 
(Whoſe jewels in his criſped hair 

Are plac'd each other's beams to ſhare, 
Whom no delights from thee divide) 

In laughter loos'd attends thy fide ! 

By old Miletus, * who ſo long 

Has ceas'd his love-inwoven ſong, 

By all you taught the Tuſcan maids, 

In chang'd Italia's modern ſhades : 

By him 1, whoſe knight's diſtinguiſh'd name 
Refin'd a nation's luſt of fame; 

Whoſe tales ev'n now, with echoes ſweet, 
Caſtilia's Mooriſh hills repeat : 

Or him , whom Seine's blue nymphs deplore, 
In watchet weeds on Gallia's ſhore, 
Who dre v the ſad Sicilian maid, 

By virtues in her fire betray'd : 

O Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Each forceful thought, each prompted deed ; 
Tf but from thee I hope to ſeel, 

On all my heart imprint thy ſeal ! 

Let tome retreating Cynic find 

Thoſe oft-turn'd ſcrolls I leave behind, 
The Sports and I this hour agree 

To rove thy ſcene-full world w:th thee ! 


1 


THE PASSIONS. 
AN ODE FOR MUSIC. 


HEN Muſic, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece the ſung, 

The Paſſions oft, to hear her thell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Poſſeſt beyond the Muſe's painting; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Diſturb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd. 
Till once, tis ſaid, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inſpir'd, 
From the ſupporting myrtles round 
They ſnatch'd her inſtruments of ſound, 
And as they oft had heard apart | 
Sweet leſſons of her forceful art, 
Each, for madneſs rul'd the hour, 
Would prove his own expreſſive power. 


* Alluding to the Mileſian Tales, ſome of the 


earlieſt romances. : 
+ Cervantes. | 


1 Monfieur Le Sage, author of the incomparable 
adventures of Gil Blas de Santillane, wuo died in 


Paris in the year 1745. | 


Firſt Fear his hand, its (kill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 
Ev*n at the ſound himſelf had made. 


Next Anger ruſh'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his ſecret ſtings, 
In one rude claſh he ſtruck the lyre, 
And ſwept with hurried hand the ſtrings. 


With woeful meaſures wan Deſpair— 
Low ſullen ſounds his grief beguil'd, 

A ſolemn, ſtrange, and mingled air, 
*'Twas ſad by fits, by ſtarts *twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes ſo fair, 

What was thy delighted meaſure ? 
Still it whiſper'd promis'd pleaſure, 
And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail ! 
Still would her touch the ſtrain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the weods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo till through all the ſong ; 
And where her ſweeteſt theme ſhe chole, 
A ſoft reſponſive voice was heard at every cloſe, 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd, and wav'd her golden 


% 


hair. 
And longer had ſhe ſung—but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient roſe, 
He threw his hlood-ſtain'd ſword in thunder down, 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet tnok, -- 
And blew a blaſt ſo loud and dread, 
Were ne*er prophetic ſounds ſo full of woe. 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; 
And though ſometimes, each dreary pauſe between, 
Dejected Pity at his ſide | 
Her ſoul-ſubduing voice applied, 
Yet ſtill he kept his wild unalter*d mien, 
While each ſtrain'd ball of fight ſeem'd burſting from 
his head. , 


Thy numbers, Jealouſy, to nought were fix'd, . 
Sad prof of thy diſtreſsful ſtate, ' . 

Of differing themes the veering ſong was mix'd, 
And now it courted Love, now raving call'd on 

Hate. | 

With eyes up-raiſed, as one inſpir'd, 

Pale Melancholy ſat retir'd, 

And from her wild ſeqr.ſter*d ſeat, 

In notes by diſtance made-more ſweet, 

Pour'd through the mellow horn her penſive ſoul: 
And daſhing ſoft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join'd the ſound ; - 

W glades and glooms the mingled meaſure 

ole, 
Or o' er ſome haunted ſtreams with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diffuſing, 
Love of peace, and lonely muſing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


But, O, how alter'd was its ſprightlier tone ! 
When Chearfulneſs, a nymph of healthieſt hue, 
Her tow acroſs her ſhoulder flung, 
Her buſkins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an inſpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call to Faun and Dryad known; | 
The oak-crown'd fiſters, and their chaite-t)* 
queens 
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Satyrs and ſylvan boys were ſeen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green 
Brown Exerciſe rejoic'd to hear, 
And Sport leapt up, and ſeiz'd his beechen ſpear. 
Lait came joy*s ecſtatic trial, 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
Firſt to the lively pipe his hand addreſt, 
But ſoon he ſaw the briſk-awakening viol, 
Whoſe ſweet entrancing voice he lov'd the beſt. 
They would have thought, who heard the 
ſtrain, pgs | 
They ſaw in Tempe's vale her native maids, 
Amidſt the feſtal ſounding ſhades, | 
To ſome unwearied minſtrel dancing, . 
While, as his flying fingers kiſs'd the ſtrings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantaſtic round, 
Looſe were her treſſes ſeen, her zone unbound, 
And he, amidſt his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thouſand odours from his dewy wings. 
O Muſic, ſphere - deſcended maid, 
Friend of pleafure, wiſdom's aid, 
Why, Goddeſs, why to us denied? 
Lay'ſt thou thy ancient lyre aſide ? 
As in that lov*d Athenian bower, 
You leam'd an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic ſoul, O nymph endear'd, 
Can well recal what then it heard. 
Where is thy native ſimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 
Ariſe, as in that elder time, 
Warm, energetic, chaſte, ſublime ! 
Thy wonders, in that god-like age, 
Fill thy recording fiſter's page— — 
*Tis faid, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humbleſt reed could more prevail, 
Had more of ſtrength, diviner rage, | 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Ev'n all at once together found 
Cæcilia's mingled world of ſound 
O, bid our vain endeavours ceaſe, 
Receive the juſt defigns of Greece, 
Return in all thy ſimple Nate ! 
Confirm the tales her ſons relate ! 


—— © 


AN EPISTLE 


Addreſſed to Sir Thomas Hanmer, on his Edition 
of Shakeſpeare's Works. 


\ V HILE, born to bring the Muſe's happier 
days, 


A patriot's hand protects a poet's lays; 

While, nurs'd by you, ſhe ſees her myrtles bloom, 
| Green and unwither'd o'er his honour'd tomb: 

Excuſe her doubts, if yet ſhe fears to tell 

What ſecret tranſports in her boſom ſwell: 

With conſcious awe ſhe hears the critic's fame, 


And bluſhing hides her wreath at Shakeſpeare's 
name. 


Hard was the lot thoſe injur'd ſtrains endur'd, 
Unown'd by ſcience, and by years obſcur'd ; 
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Fair Fancy wept ; and echoing ſighs confeſs'd 
A fixt deſpair in every tuneful breaſt. 

Not with more grief ta” aiflicted ſwains appear, 
When wintery winds detorm the plenteous year; 
When lingering froſts, the ruin'd ſeats invade 


Where Peace reſorted, and the Graces play d. 


Each riſing art by juſt gradation moves, 

Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves: 

The Muſe alone unequal dealt her rage, 

And grac'd with nobleſt pomp her ezrlieſt ſtage, 

Preſerv*d through time, the ſpeaking ſcenes impart 

Each changetul wiſh of Phædra's tortur'd he art: 

Or paint the curſe that mark'd the“ Theban's 
reigns 

A bed * AT and a father ſlain. 

With kind concern our pitying eyes o'erflow, 

Trace the ſad tale, and own anocher's woe. ; 

To Rome remov'd, with wit ſecure to pleaſe, 


| The comic ſiſters keep their native eaſe. 


With jealous fear declining Greece beheld 

Her own Menander's art almoſt excell'd ! 

But every Muſe eſſay'd to raiſe in vain ' 

Some labour'd rival of her tragic ſtrain; 

Ilyſſus' laurels, though transferr'd with toil, 

Drop'd that fair leaves, nor knew th' unfriendly 
oil. 

As arts expir*d, reſiſtleſs Dulneſs roſe ; 

Goths, — A or Vandals,—all were learning's 


foes. 

Till + Julius firſt recall'd each exil'd maid, 

And Coſmo own'd them in th* Etrurian ſfade: 
Then, deeply ſkill'd in love's engaging theme, 
The ſoft Proyencial paſs'd to Arno's ſtream : 
With graceful eaſe the wanton lyre he ſtrung, 
Sweet flow'd the lays—but love was all he ſung. 
The gay deſcription could not fail to move 

For, led by nature, all are friends to love. 

But heaven, ſtill various in its works, decree 
The perfect boaſt of time ſhould laſt ſucceed. 
The beauteous union muſt appear at length, 

Of Tuſcan fancy, and Athenian ſtrength : 
One greater Muſe Eliza's reign adorn, _ 
And ev'n a Shakeſpear to her fame be born 

Vet, ah! ſo bright her morning's opening ray, 
In vain our Britain hop'd an equal day 
No ſecond growth the weſtern iſle could bear, 
At once exhauſted with too rich a year. 

Too nicely Jonſon knew the critic's part; 

Nature in him was almoſt loſt in Art. 

Of ſofter mould the gentle Fletcher came, 

The next in order, as the next-in name. 

With pleas'd attention *midſt his ſcenes we find 

Each glowing thought, that warms the female 
mind z | 

Each melting figh, and every tender tear, 

The lover's wiſhes, and the virgin's fear. 

His 1 every ſtrain the Smiles and Graces own 3 

But ſtronger Shakeſpeare felt for man alone: 

Drawn by his pen, our ruder paſſions ſtand 

Th' unrival'd picture of his early hand. 


— 


* The Oedipus of Sophocles. | 

+ Julius II. the immediate predeceſſor of Leo X. 
Their characters are thus diſtinguiſhed by Mr. 
Dryden. 
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* With gradual ſteps, and flow, exacter France 
Saw Art's fair empire o'er her ſhores advance: 
By length of toil a bright perfection knew, 
Correctly bold, and juſt in all ſhe drew. 

Till late Corneille, with + Lucan's ſpirit fr'd 
Breath'd the free ſtrain, as Rome and he inſpir'd: 
And claſſic judgment gain'd ts fweet Racine 
The temperate ſtrength of Maro's chaſter line. 
But wilder far the Britiſh laurel ſpread, 
And wreaths leſs artful crown our poet's head. 
Yet he alone to every ſcene could give 
Th' hiſtorian's truth, and bid the manners live. 
Wak'd at his call I'view, with glad ſurprize, 
Majeſtic forms of mighty monarchs riſe. 
There Henry's trumpets ſpread their loud alarms, 
And laurel'd Conqueft waits her hero's arms. 
Her gentler Edward claims a pitying figh, 
Scarce born to honours, and ſo ſoon to die! 
Vet ſhall thy throne, unhappy infant, bring 
No beam of comſort to the guilty king: 
The time ſhall come when Gho'ſter”s heart ſhall 
bleed : 
In life's laſt hours, with horror of the deed : 
When dreary viſrons ſhall at laſt preſent 
The vengeful image in the midnight tent: 
Thy hand unſeen the ſecret death ſhall bear, 
Blunt the weak ſword, and break th* oppreffive 
ſpear. | 

Wheree'er we turn, by fancy charm'd, we find 
Some ſweet illuſions of the cheated mind. 

Ot, wild of wing, ſhe calls the ſoul to rove 
With humbler nature, in the rural grove ; 
Where fwains contented own the quiet ſcene, 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green : 
Drefs*d by her hand, the woods and vallies ſmile, 
And Spring diffuſive decks th* inchanted iſle, 

O, more than all in powerful genius bleſt, 
Come, take thine empire o'er the willing breaſt ! 
Whate'er the wounds this youthful heart ſhall feel, 
Thy ſongs ſupport me, and thy morals heal! 
There every thought the poet's warmth may raiſe, 
Their native muſic dwells in all the lays. 

O, might ſome verſe with happieſt ſkill perſuade 

Expreſſive Picture to adopt thine aid ; 

What * draughts might riſe from every 
e! 

What other Raphael charm a diſtant age ! 

Methinks ev'n now I view ſome free deſign, 
Where breathing Nature lives in every line : 
Chaſte and ſubdued the modeſt lights decay, 

Steal into ſhades, and mildly melt away. 

— And fee, where 1 Anthony, in tears approv'd, 
Guards the pale relics of the chief he lov'd: 

Oer the cold corſe the warrior ſeems to bend, 


Peep ſun in grief, and mourns his murder'd friend! 


Still as they preſs, he calls on all around, | 
Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound, 


* About the time of Shakeſpeare, the poet Hardy 
was in great repute in France. He wrote, accord. 
ing to Fontenelle, fix hundred plays. The French 
poets after him ap plied themſelves in general to the 
corre& improvement of the ſtage, which was almoſt 
totally diſregarded by thoſe of our own country, 
Jonſon excepted. jp 

+ The favourite author of the elder Corneille. 

1 See the tragedy of Julius Cæſar. 
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But * who is he, whoſe brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air? 
Awake to all that injur*d worth can feel, 
On his own Rome he turns th” avenging ſteel. 
Yet ſhall not war's infatiate fury fall, 
(So heaven ordains it) on the deſtin'd wall. 
See the fond mother, midſt the plaintive train, 
Hung on his knees, and proſtrate on the plain! 
Touch'd to the ſoul, in vain he ſtrives to hide 
The ſon's affection, in the Roman's pride: 
O'er all the man conflicting paſſions rife, 
Rage graſps the ſword, while pity melts the eyes. 
Thus, generous Critic, as thy bard inſpires, 
The Siſter Arts ſhall nurſe their drooping fires : 
Each from his ſcenes her ſtores alternate bring, 
Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal ſtring : 
Thoſe Sibyl-leaves, the ſport of every wind, 
(For -poets ever were a careleſs kind) 
By thee diſpos'd, no farther toil demand, 
But, juft to nature, own thy forming hand. 
So ſpread o'er Greece, th* harmonious whole un- 
known, | 
Ev'n Homer's numbers charm'd by parts alone. 
Their own Ulyſſes ſcarce had wander*d more, 
By winds and waters caſt on every ſhore : 8 
When rais*d by fate, ſome former Hanmer join'd, 
Each beauteous image of the boundleſs mind; 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim 
A tond alliance with the Poct's name. 


_—_ 


DIRGE IN CYMBELINE, 


Sung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidele, 
ſuppoſed to be dead. 


O fair Fidele's graſſy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening {weet, of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring. 


No wa.ling ghoſt ſhall dare appear 

To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove, 
But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 


| No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 


No gohlins lead their nightly crew ; 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew 3 


The red-breaſt oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake thy ſylvan cell ; 

Or midſt the chace on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell, 


* Coriolanus, See Mr. Spence's dialogue on the 
Odyſſey. 


And of 
To! 


he 


Fach lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed ; 
Belov'd, till life can charm no more; 
And mourn'd, till Pity's ſelf be dead. 


\ 
\ 


. 
ON THE DEATH OF MR. THOMSON. 


The Scene of the following Stanzas is ſuppoſed to 


lie on the Thames, near Richmond. 


q I. 
N yonder grave a Druid lies 
Where ſlowly winds the ſtealing wave! 
The year's beſt ſweets ſhall duteous riſe, 
To deck its Poet's ſylvan grave 
II. 
In yon deep bed of whiſpering reeds 
His airy harp * ſhall now be Jaid, 
That he, whole heart in ſorrow bleeds, 
May love through life the ſoothing ſhade. 
III. 
Then maids and youths ſhall linger here, 
And, while its founds at diſtance ſwell, 
Shall ſadly ſeem in Pity's ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim's knell. 


IV. 
Remembrance oft ſhall haunt the ſhore 
When Thames in ſummer wreaths is dreſt, 
And oft ſuſpend the daſhing oar 
To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt ! 


: v. 

And oft as Eaſe and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or foreſt deep, 

The friend ſhall view yon whitening F ſpire, 
And *mid the varied landſcape weep. 


| VI. 
But thou, who own'ſt that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail ? 
Or tears, which Love and Pity ſhed 
That mourn beneath the gliding ſail ! 
: VII. 
Yet lives there one, whoſe heedleſs eye 
Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimmering near ? 
With him, ſweet bard, may Fancy die, : 
And joy defert the blooming year. 


VIIL 

But thou, lorn ſtream, whoſe ſullen tide 
No ſedge-crown'd ſiſters now attend, 

Now waft me from the green hill's fide 
Whoſe cold turf hides the buried friend ! 

IX. 

And ſee, the fairy vallies fade, 
Dun night has veil'd the folemn view! 

et once again, dear parted ſhade, 

Meek nature”s child, again adieu! 


in the Caſtle of Indolence. 
i Mr. Thomſon was buried in Richmond church. 
7 \ 


. * The harp of Æolus, of which ſee a defcription | 


l 


COLLINS'S 


POEMS. 


| | oy 
The genial meady * aflign'd to bleſs 
Thy life, ſhall mourn thy early doom! 
Their hinds and ſhepherd girls ſhall dreſs 
With fimple hands thy rural tomb. 


| XI. 

Long, lone, thy ſtone, and pointed clay 
Shall melt the muſing Briton's eyes, 
O! vales, and wild woods, ſhall he ſay, 

In yonder grave your Druid lies! 


v E FE ${ ml 


Written on a Paper, which containꝰd a Piece of 
| Bride-Cake. 


E curious hands, that, hid from vulgar eyes, 
1 By ſearch profane ſhall find this hallow'd 
cake 
With virtue's awe forbear the ſacred prize, 
Nor dare a theft for love and pity's ſake ! 


This precious relick, form*d by magic power, 
Beneath the ſhepherd”s haunted pillow laid, 

Was meant by love to charm the ſilent hour, 
The ſecret prefent of a matchlefs maid. 


The Cyprian queen, at Hymen's fond requeſt, 
Each nice ingredient choſe with happieſt art ; 
Fears, ſighs, and wiſhes of th” enamour'd breaft, 
And pains that pleaſe are mixt in every part. 


With roſy hand the ſpicy fruit ſhe brought, 
From Paphian hills, and fair Cytherea's iſle; 
And temper'd ſweet with thefe the melting thought, 
The kiſs ambrofial, and the yielding ſmile. 


Ambiguous looks, that fcorn and yet relent, 
Denials mild, and firm unalter'd truth, 
Reluctant pride, and amorous faint conſent, 

And meeting ardours, and exulting youth. 


Sleep, wayward God! hath ſworn, while theſe re- 
main, 
With flattermg dreams to dry his nightly tear, 
And chearful hope, ſo oft invok'd in vain, 
With fairy ſongs ſhall ſooth his penſive ear. 


If, bound by vows to friendſhip*s gentle fide, 
And fond of ſoul, thou hop'ſt an equal grace, 
If youth or maid thy joys and griefs divide, 
O, much intreated leave this fatal place. 


Sweet Peace, who long hath ſhunn'd my plaintive 
days 
Conſents at length to bring me ſhort delight, 


Thy carele& ſteps may ſcare her doves away, 
And Grief with raven note uſurp the night. 


Mr. Thomſon reſided in the neighbourhood @ 
Richmond ſome time beſore his death. 


| 


A N 
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oN THE 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS| 


OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND; 
+ CONSIDERED AS THE 


SUBJECT OF POETRY. 
INSCRIBED TO MR. JOHN HOME. 
5 
OME, thou return'ſt from Thames, whoſe 
Naiads long f 
Have ſeen thee lingering with a fond delay, 
Mid thoſe ſoft friends, whoſe hearts ſome future 
day, | g 
Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thy tragic ſong * 
Go, not unmindful of that cordial youth f 
Whom, long endear*d, thou leav'ſt by Lavant's 
fide 3 
Together let us wiſh him laſting truth, 
And joy untainted with his deſtin'd bride. 
Go! nor regar-ileſs, while theſe numbers boaſt 
My ſhort-liv*d bliſs, forget my ſocial name 
But think, far off, how, on the ſouthern coaſt, 
I met thy friendſhip with an equal flame ! 
Freſh to that ſoil thou turn'ſt, where every vale 
Shall prompt the poet, and his ſong demand: 
To thee thy copious ſubjects ne*er ſhall fail; 
Thou need'ſt but take thy pencil to thy hand, 


And paint what all believe, who own thy genial | 


land. 


II. 
There, muſt thou wake perforce thy Doric quill ; 


"Tis Fancy's land to which thou ſett'ſt thy feet; 


Where till, *tis ſaid, the fairy people meet, 
Beneath each birken ſhade, on mead or hill. 
There, each trim laſs, that ſkims the-milky ſtore 

To the ſwart tribes, their creamy bowls allots ; 
By night they fip it round the cottage-door, 

While airy minſtrels warble jocund notes. 
There, every herd, by ſad experience, knows 


How, wing' d with Fate, their eli-ſhot arrows | 


fly, 
When the ſick ewe her ſummer ſood foregoes, 
Or, tretci!'d on earth, the heart-ſmit heifers lie. 
Such airy beings awe th* untutor*d ſwain: 
Nor thou, tho* learn'd, his homelier thoughts 
neglect; N 
Leet thy ſweet Muſe the rural faith ſuſtain; 
Theſe are the themes of ſimple, ſure effect, 
That add new conqueſt to her boundleſs reign, 


And fill, with double force, her heart- command 


ing ſtrain. 


III. 
Ev*n yet preſerv'd, how often may*ſt thou hear, 
Where to the pole the Boreal mountains run, 
Taught by the father, to his liſtening ſon 


Strange lays, whoſe power had charm'd a Spenſer's 


Ear. 


* How truly did Collins predict Home's tragic | 


powers ' 
+ A Gentleman of the name of Barrow, who 
introduced Home to Collins. 1 


COLLINS'S POEMS. 
At every pauſe, before thy mind poſſeſt, 


| Old Runic bards ſhall ſeem to rife around, 

With uncouth lyres, in many-colour'd veſt, 

Their matted hair with boughs fantaſtic crown'd: 

Whether thou bid*ſt the well-taught hind repeat 

The We dirge, that mourns ſome chieſtain 

| rave, 

When every ſhrieking maid her boſom beat, 

And ſtrew'd with choiceſt herbs his ſcented 
grave; | 

Or whether, ſitting in the ſnepherd's ſhiel *, 

Thou hear*ſt ſome ſounding tale of war's alarms 

When at the bugle's call, with fire and ſteel, 

The fturdy clans pour'd forth their brawny 

ſwarms, | 

And hoſtile brothers met, to prove each other's 

arms. 


Tis thine to fing, how, framing hideous ſpells, 

In Sky's lone iſle, the gifted wizzard-ſeer, | 

Lodg'd in the wintery cave with Fate's fell ſpear, 

Or in the depth of Uiſt's dark foreſt dwells: 

How they, whioſe fight ſuch dreary dreams 
engroſs, 

With their own viſion oft aftoniſh*d droop, 

When, o'er the watry ſtrath, or quaggy moſs 

They ſee the gliding ghoſts unbodied troop. 

Or, if in ſports, or in the feſtive green, 

Their deſtinꝰd glance ſome fated youth deſcry, 

Who now, perhaps, in haſty vigour feen, 

And roſy health, ſhall ſoon lamented die. 

| For them the viewleſs forms of air obey 

| Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair. 

They know what ſpirit brews the ſtormful day, 

And heartleſs, oft, like moody madneſs, ſtare 

To ſee the phantom train their ſecret work 
prepare. — 


, 


V. | 
To monarchs dear , ſome hundred miles aſtray, 
' Oft have they ſeen Fate give the fatal blow 
The Seer, in Sky, ſhriek'd as the blood did flow, 
When headleſs Charles warm on the ſcaffold lay: 


* A ſummer hut, built in the high part of the 
mountains, to tend their flocks in the warm ſeaſon, 
when the paſture is fine. 

+ By the public prints we are informed, that 2 
Scotch clergyman lately diſcovered Collin's rude 
draught of this poem. It is however ſaid to be ver) 
imperfet. The Vth ſtanza, and the half of the 
VIth, ſay thoſe prints, being deficient, has been 
ſupplied by Mr. Mackenzie; whoſe lines are here 
annexed, for the purpoſe of compariſon, and to co 
juſtice to the elegant author of the Man of Feeling 


Or on ſome bellying rock that ſhades the deep, 
«© They view the lurid ſigns that croſs the ſky, 
% Where in the weſt, the brooding tempelſts 
lie; 
& And here their firſt, faint, ruſtling pennon 
ſweep. 
. Or in the arched cave, where deep and dark 
«© The broad, unbroken billows heave 
_ ſwell, 
In horrid muſings rapt, 
The lab'ring moon; 
ö yell 


2 


they ſit to mark 
or liſt the nightly 


— 
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— 


As Boreas threw his young Aurora * forth, 
In the firſt year of the firſt George's reign, 
And battles rag'd in welkin of the North, 
They mourn'd in air, fell, fell Rebellion lain ! 
And as, of late, they joyn'd in Preſton's fight, 
Saw at ſad Falkirk, all their hopes near .crown'd ! 
They rav'd! divining, thro' their Second Sight +, 
Pale, red Culloden, where theſe hopes were 
. drown'd ! ger i 
Illuſtrious William 11 Britain's guardian name 
One William fav'd us from a tyrant's ſtroke; 
He, for a ſceptre, gain'd heroic fame, 
But e more glorious, ſlavery's chain haſt 
ke, 1 | 
To reign a private man, and bow to Freedom's | 
yake { -.;_-; | ah 
Theſe too, thou' lt ſing ! cr well thy magic Muſe 
Can to the topmoſt heaven of grandeur ſoar ; 
Or ſtoop to wail the ſwain that is no more ! | 
Ah, homey ſwains! your homeward ſteps ne'er 


8 F 

Let not dank Will & miſlead you to the heath: 
Dancing in murky. night, o'er fen and-lake, 
He glows, to draw you downward to your death, 
In his bewitch'd, low, marſhy, willow brake! | 


4 Of that dread ſpirit, whoſe gigantic form 

6 The ſeer's entranced eye can well ſurvey, | 
e the dim air who guides the driving 

orm, 
And points the wretched bark its deſtin'd 
prey. ba 

« Or him who hovers on his flagging wing, 

© O'er the dire whirlpool, that, in ocean's 


7 waſte, | 
_ P ravvs inſtant down whate'er devoted thing 
«© The falling breeze within its reach hath 
plac'd _ 
« The diſtant ſeaman hears, and flies with 
0 trembling haſte. 
Or, if on land the fiend exerts his ſway, 
low, © Silent he broods o'er quickſand, bog or ten, 
y - Far from the ſheltering roof and haunts of 
the men, 5 
aſon, © When witched darkneſs ſhuts the eye of day, 
And ſhrouds each ſtar that wont to cheer the 
nat 4 night; N Thi 
rude * Or, if the drifted ſnow perplex the way, 
very With treacherous gleam he lures tlie fated 
of the wight, 
been « And leads him floundering on and quite | 
| ; ; [ 
= * By young Aurora, Collins undoubtedly meant 
lng the firſt appearance of the northern lights, which 


; happened about the year 1715; at leaſt, it is moſt 


deep, highly probable from this peculiar circumſtance, 
ie (Ky) that no ancient writer whatever has taken any no- 
mpeſts tice of them, nor even any one modern, previous 


to the above period. oe 4 
T Second ſight is the term that is uſed for the 
divination of the Highlanders. 
{ The late Duke of Cumberland, who defeated | 
the Pretender at the battle of Culloden. © [ 
A fiery meteor, called by variqus names, ſuch 

8 Will with the Wiſp, Jack with tlie Lanthorn, 
dec. It hovers in the -air over marſhy and fenny 


VOL, VA. 


If chance his ſavage wrath may ſome weak wretch 


wil 


For him in vain at to-fall of the day, 


What though far off, from ſome dark dell eſpied, 
His glimmering mazes chear th' excurſive' ſight, 

Yet turn, ye-wanderers, turn your ſteps aſide, 
Nor truſt the guidance of that faithleſs light z _ 

For watchful, lurking, mid th' unruſtling reed, 

At thoſe mirk hours the wily monſter lies, 

And liſtens oft ro hear the paſſing ſteed, ho 
And frequent round him rolls his ſullen eyes, 


Vn. 
Ah, luckleſs ſwain, o' er all unbleſt, indeed! 
Worm late bew¾ilder'd in the dank, dark fen, 
Far from his flocks, and ſmoaking hamlet, then! 
To that ſad ſpot where hums the ſedgy weed: 
On him, enrag'd, the fiend, in angry mood, 


Shall never look with pity's kind concern, 


But inſtant, furious, raiſe the whelming flood 


| O'er its drown*d banks, forbidding all return 


Or, if he meditate his wiſh'd eſcape, 
To ſome dim hill that ſeems uprifing near, 
To his faint eye, the grim and griſly ſhape, 


| In all its terrors clad, ſhall wild appear. | 


Meantime the watery ſurge ſhall round him riſe, 
Pour'd ſudden forth from every ſwelling ſource! 
What now remains but tears and hopeleſs ſighs ? 
His fzar-ſhook.limbs have loſt their ybuthly force, _ 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathleſs 

corſe ! ' 4 £07 Tl "PF e 
| i TRE - | 
For him in vain his anxious wife ſhall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way; 


His babes ſhall linger at th* uncloſing gate! 
Ah, ne'er ſhall he return! Alone, if night, l 
Her travel'd limbs in broken ſlumbers ſteep 
With drooping willows dreſt, his mournful ſprite 
Stall viſit ſad, perchance, her filent ſleep: 
Then he, perhaps, with moiſt and watery hand, 
Shall fondly ſeem to preſs her ſhuddering cheek, 
And with his blue-ſwoln face before her ſtand, 
And thivering cold, theſe piteous accents ſpeak : 
% Purſue, dear wife, thy daily toils, purſue, 
« At dawn or duſk, induſtrious as betore z 
6 Nor e'er of me one helpleſs thought renew, 
« While I lie weltering on the ozier'd ſhore, 
e Drown'd by the Kelpic's * wrath, nor e'er ſhall 
aid thee more!” 5 8 0 1 
; IX. ES 
Unbounded is thy range; with varied ſk'll 
Thy Muſe may, like thoſe feathery tribes which 
ſpring + OE 
From their rude rocks, extend her ſkirting wing 
Round the moiſt marge of each cold Hebrid ifle, 
To that hoar pile + which {till its ruin ſhows : 
In whoſe ſmall vaults a pigmy-folk is found, 
Whoſe bones the delver with his ſpade upthrows, 
And culls them, wond'ring, from the hallow*4 
ground ! . 


The water fiend. 
I One of the Hebrides is called The Ifle of Pig- 
mies; where it is reported, that ſeveral miniature 
be nes of tie human ſpecies have been dug up in the 
ruirs of a chapel there. 
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: Once foes, perhaps, together now they reſt, 
Vet frequent now, at midnight ſolemn hour, 


I0 hear his harp bv Britiſh Fairfax ftrung ! 


46 COLLINS'S 
or thither ®, where beneath the ſhow'ry weſt, | 


The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid: 


No ſlaves revere them, and no wars invade : 
The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the Monarchs ſtalk with ſovereign power, 
| In pageant robes ; and, wreath'd with theeny 


EX: gold, — 62 «> 
And on tlieir twilight tombs aerial council hold. 


X. 2 N 
But, oh, o'er all, forget not Kilda's race, 
On whoſe bleak rocks, which brave the waſting 


Fair Nature's daughter, Virtue, yet abides. 
Go! juſt, as they, their blameleſs manners trace 

Then to my ear tranſmit ſome gentle ſong, 
Of thoſe whoſe. lives are yet ſincere and plain, 

Their hounded walks the rugged cliffs along, 
And all their proſpect but the wintery main. 

With ſparing temperance at the needful time, 
They drain the ſcented ſpring z or, hunger-preſt, 

A'ong th* Atlantic rock, undreading, climb, 
Ard of its deſpoil the Solan's 4 neſt. 

Thus, bleſt in primal innocence they live, 
Suffic'd, and happy with tha: frugal fare 

Which taſteful toil and hourly danger give. | 
Hard is their ſhallow ſoil, and blake and bare; 
Nor ever vernal bet was heard to murmur there ! 


XI. : 

Nor need'ſt thou bluſh that ſuch falſe themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer ſhores poſſeſt; 
For not alone they touch the village breaſt, 

But fill'd in elder time, th' hiſtoric i 
There, Shakeſpeare's ſelf, with ev'ry garland 

? crown'd, / 

Flew to t :ole fairy climes his fancy ſheen, 
In muſing hour; his wayward fiſters found, 

And with their terrors dreſt the magic ſcene. 
ri0m them he fung, when, mid his bold deſign, 

Before the Scot, afflicted, and aghaſt ! 

The ſhacowy kings ot Banquo's fated line, 

Throꝰ the dark cave in gleamy pageant paſt. 
Proceed! nor quit the tales which, ſimply told, 

Coulq once ſo well my anſwering boſom pierce; 

Proceed, in forceful founds, and colour boid, 
The native legends of thy land rehearſe ; 
lo 0 ſuch adapt thy lyre, and ſuit thy powerful verſe. 


XII. 

In ſcenes like theſe, which, daring to depart 
From ſober truth, are ſtill to Nature true, 
And call forth freſh delight to Fancy's view, 

Thꝰ' heroic Muſe employ'd her Taſſd's art! 


How have I trembled, when, at Tancred's ſtroke, 


Its ruſhing blood the gaping cypreſs pour d! 
When each live plant with mortal accents ſpoke, 
And the wild blaſt upheav'd the vanquiſh'd ſword ! 
How have I fat, when pip'd the penſive wind, 


« Prevailing post! whoſe vndoubting mind, 
Believ'd the magic wonders winch he ſung ! 


* Icolmkill, one of the Hebrides, where near ſixty 
of the ancient Scottiſh, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings 


ne interred. 


Hence, at each ſound, imagination gtows ! 


Hence, at each picture, vivid life ftarts here 


Hence his warm lay with ſofteſt ſweetneſs flows ! 
Melting A. flows, pure murmuring, ſtrong and 


= 
And fills th* impaſſion'd heart, and wins th' 
harmonious ear ! 
XIII. 

All hail, ye ſcenes that o'er my ſoul prevail 
Ye ſplendid friths and lakes, which, far away, 
Are by ſmooth Annan“ fill'd or paſt'ral Tay +, 
Or Don's 4 romantic ſprings, at diſtance, hail ! 
The time ſhall come, when I, perhaps, may tread 

Your lowly glens , o'erhung with ſpreading 
| | broom ; $ 
Or o'er your ſtretching heaths, by Fancy led; 
Or o'er your mountains creep, in awful gloom! 
Then will 1 dreſs rs the faded bower, 
Where 372 t in Drummond's claſſi; 

ſhade ; | 


Or crop, from Tiviotdale, each lyric flower, 

And _—_— on Yarrow's banks, where Willy's 
e eee 
Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 
The cordial youth, on Lothian's plains 1, attend 
Where er Home dwells, on hill, or lowly moor, 
To him I loſe, your kind protection lend, 
And, touch'd with love like mine, preferve my 
abſent friend ! f ä 


8 O N G. 
The Sentiments borrowed from SHAKESPRARS. 


OUNG Damon of the vale is dead, 
Ye lowland hanflets moan : 
A dewy turf lies o'er his head, 
And at his feet a ſtone. 


His ſhroud, which death's cold dam deftroy, 
Of Gew We threads was made * 5 
All mourn'd to ſee ſo ſweet a boy 
Iln earth for ever laid. 


Pale panfies o'er his corpſe were plac'd, 
Which, pluck'd before their time, 
Beſtrew'd the boy, like him to waſte, 
And wither in their prime. 


But will he ne'er return, whoſe tongue 
Could tune the rural lay ? 

Ab, no! his bell of peace is rung, 
His lips are cold as clay.“ 


They bore him out at twilight hour, 
The youth who lov'd fo well: 
Ah me! how many a true-love ſhower 
Of kind remembrance fell ! 
Each maid was woe—but Lucy chief, 
Her grief o'er all was tried, 
Within his grave ſhe dropp'd in grief, 
And o'er her lov'd-one died. 
 . ® + t Three rivers in Scotland. 
* Valles. eld a vi 3 3 
ſon paid a viſit on in 1619, 8 
the REN Drummond, at his ſeat of Haw- 


+ An aquatic bird like a gooſe, on the eggs of | thornden, within four miles of Edinburgh. 


t Barrow, it ſeems, was at the Edinburgh u- 


arhich the inhabitants of St. Kilda, another of mw 


$; brides, chicfly ſubſig, 


/ 


{ verfity, which is in the county of Lothian. 
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HE genius of the paſtoral, as well as of every —_— ee ſpecies of poetry, 
had its origin in the Eaſt, and from thence was tranſplanted by the Muſes of 
afſic Greece; but whether from the continent of the leſſer Aſia, or from Egypt, which, 
about the æra of the Grecian paſtoral, was the hoſpitable nurſe of letters, it is not 
eaſy to determine. From the ſubject, and the manner of Theocritus, one would in- 
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* cline to the latter opinion, while the hiſtory of Bion is in favour of the former. | 
bore However, thou Ki ſhould ſtill remain a doubt through what channel the paſtoral 
d travelled weſtward, there is not the leaf ſhadow of uncertainty concerning its oriental 
ry origin. : | | 5 

* In thoſe ages, which, guided by ſacred chronology, from a comparative view of time, 


we call the early ages, it appears from the moſt authentic hiſtorians, that the chiefs of ' 
the people n themſelves in rural exerciſes, and that aſtronomers and legiſlators 
were at the ſame time ſhepherds. Thus Strabo informs us, that the hiſtory of the 
creation was communicated to the Egyptians by a Chaldean haze w | | 

From theſe circumſtances it is evident not only that ſuch ſhepherds were capable of 

1 all the dignity and elegance peculiar to poetry, but that whatever poetry they attempt- 
ed would be of the paſtoral kind; would take its ſubjects from thoſe ſcenes of rural 
ſimplicity in which they were converſant, and, as it was the offspring of Harmony 
and Nature, would employ the powers it derived from the former to celebrate the beau- 
ty and benevolence of the latter. i | 

Of Accordingly we find that the moſt ancient poems treat of agriculture, aſtronomy, and 

other objects within the rural and natural ſyſtems. 

What conſtitutes the difference between the Georgie and the Paſtoral, is love and 
the colloquial or dramatic form of compoſition peculiar to the latter : this form of 
compoſition is ſometimes diſpenſed with, and love and rural imagery alone are thought 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the paſtoral. The tender paſſion, however, ſeems to be eſſen- 
tial to this ſpecies of poetry, and is hardly ever excluded from thoſe pieces that were 
intended to come under this denomination : even in thoſe eclogues of the Amcebean 
kind, whoſe only purport is a trial of ſkill between contending ſhepherds, love has its 
uſual ſhare, and the praiſes of their reſpective miſtreſſes are the general ſubjects of the 
competitors. ke | i 

It is to be lamented that ſcarce any oriental compoſitions of this kind have ſurvived 
the ravages of ignorance, tyranny, and time; we cannot doubt that many ſuch have 
been extant, poſſibly as far down as that fatal period, never to be mentioned in the 
world of letters without "Horror, when the glorious monuments of human ingenuity _ 
periſhed in the aſhes of the Alexandrian library. 5 

Thoſe ingenious Greeks whom we call the parents of paſtoral poetry were, probably, 
no more than imitators, that derived their harmony from higher and remoter ſources, 
and kindled their poetical fires at thoſe then unextinguiſhed lamps which burned with- . 
in the tombs of oriental genius. | 3 

It is evident that Homer has availed himſelf of thoſe magnificent images and deſctip- . 
tions ſo frequently to be met with in the _ of the Old Teſtament; and why may 
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not Theocritus, Moſchus, and Bion, have found their archetypes in other eaſtern 
writers, whoſe names have periſhed with their works? yet, » 26.4 op may not be illi- 
beral to admit ſuch a ſuppoſition, it would certainly be-invidious.to conclude, what the 
malignity of cavillers ale could” ſuggeſt with regard to Homer, that they deftroyed 
the ſources from which they borrowed, and, as it 1s fabled of the yaung of the pelican, 
drained their ſupporters to death. 


* 


As the Septuagint-tranſlation of the Old Teſtament was performed at the requeſt, 


and under the patronage, of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it were not to be wondered if 
Theocritus, ho was entertained at that prince's court, had borrowed ſome of his paſto- 
ral imagery from the poetical paſſages of thoſe books.—I think it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that the Sicilian poet had in his eye certain expreſſions of the prophet Iſaiah, when 
he wrate the following lines: | | 
72 | Nor «x peey Hog te Barro, Poptoile d axavlat. i 
A ds x02; Yaexiro ©- * εαενν xopearm 
TIavre J AAA yEvouro, Kai & wiνhẽ ou, BYELICGLL. 
— — . 0 x νν α SA 
Let vexing brambles the blue violet bear, 
On the rude thorn Narciſſus dreſs his hair — 
All, all revers'd-—The pine with pears be crown'd, 
And the bold deer ſhall drag the trembling hound. 


The cauſe, indeed, of theſe phænomena is very different in the Greek from what it it 


in the Hebrew poet; the former employing them on the death, the latter on the birth, 
of an important perſon : but the marks of imitation are nevertheleſs obvious. 

It might, however, be expected, that if Theocritus had borrowed at all ſrom the 
facred writers, the e 
of poetry, would not certainly have eſcaped his notice. His Epithalamium on the 


marriage of Helena, moreover, gave him an open field for imitation; therefore, if he, 
has any obligations to the royal bard, we may expect to find them there. The very 


opening of the poem is in the ſpirit of the Hebrew ſong: 
Our dn Tewile act, @ PeXs ware ; | 
The colour of imitation is ſtill ſtronger in the following paſſage: 
| Aus ty £008 £4200 dis p WTe00wTov, ; | 
Ilorvice vuk drt, Murer tg 31414500; averrog* 
"NJ; x & xevoice Eva JuPever ey very, 
II.sien MEYEAN « r aid gafier 0/05 g 
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This deſcription of Helen is infinitely above the ſtyle and figure of che Sicilia paſ- 


toral—* She is like the riſing of the golden morning, when the night departerh, and 
* horſe in the chariots of Theſſaly.” Theſe figures plainly declare their origin; and 
others, equally imitative, might be pointed out in the ſame Idyllium. 
This beautiful and luxuriapt marriage paſtoral of Solomon is the only perfect form 
of the oriental eclogue that has ebe. the ruins of time, a happineſs for which it is, 
robably, more indebted to its ſacred character than to its intrinſic merit. Not that 


it is by any means deſtitute of poetical excellence: like all the eaſtern poetry, it is 


bold, wild, and unconnected in its figures, alluſions, and parts, and has all that 
graceful and magnificent daring which characteriſes its ale and comparative 
ima ery, : = 25 54 6.4% 4 * 4 % wh crea, CIR i * R 
— "FIR of theſe peculiarities, ſo ill adapted to the frigid genius of the North, 
r. Collins could make but little uſe of it as a precedent for his oriental eclogues; 
and-even in his third eclogue, where the ſubject is of a ſimilar nature, he has choſen 
rather to follow the mode of the Doric and the Latin paſtoral. os | 


Epithalamium of Solomop, ſo much within his own walk 


when the winter 1s over 323 She reſembleth the cypreſs in the garden, the 
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The ſcenery and ſubjeRts then of the following eclogues alone are oriental; the ſtyle 
and colour are purely European; and, for this reaſon, the author's prefage, in which. 
he intimates that he had the originals-from a merchant who traded to the Eaſt, is omit - 
ted, as being now altogether ſuperfluous. | e 

With regard to the merit of theſe eclogues, it may juſtly be aſſerted, that in ſimpli 
city of deſcription and expreflion, in dehcacy and ſoftnefs of numbers, and in natural 
and unaffected tenderneſs, they are not to be equalled by any thing of the paſtoral” 

ind in the Engliſh language: | "my | 


2 Cree em A ls 


THIS eclogue, which is entitled Selim, or the Shepherd's Moral, as there is no- 
thing dramatic in the ſubject, may be thought the leaſt entertaining, of the four: but 
it is by no means the leaſt valuable. The moral precepts which the mae ſhep- 
herd delivers to his fellow-ſwains and the virgins, their companions, are ſuch as would 
infallibly promote the happpineſs of the paſtoral life. | „ 

In perſonating the private virtues, the poet has obſerved great propriety, and has 
formed their genealogy with the moſt perfect judgment, when he repreſents them as 
the daughters of Truth-and Wiſdom. „ 

The characteriſtics of Modeſty and Chaſtity are extremely happy and peintureſque : 


5 | Come thou whoſe thoughts as limpid ſprings are clear, 

To lead the train, ſweet Modeſty appear ; | 

; Wich thee be Chaſtity, oll afraid, 

e Diſtruſting all, a wile, ſuſpicious maid ; 

k Cold is her breaſt, [ike flowers that drink the dew, 

e | A fiiken veil conceals her from the view.” | 

8. The two ſimilies borrowed from rural objects are not only much in character, but per- 
* fectly natural and expreſſive. There is, notwithſtanding, this defect in the former, 


that it wants a peculiar propriety; for purity of thought may as well be applied to 
Chaſtity as to Modeſty ;: and from this inſtance, as well as from a thouſand more, 

we may ſee the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing, in characteriſtic poetry, every object by 

marks and attributes peculiarly its own. + 505 

It cannot be objected to this eclogue, that it wants both thoſe eſſential criteria of the 

paſtoral, love and the drama; for though it partakes not of the latter, the former ſtill 

retains an intereſt in it, and that too very material, as it profeſſedly conſults the virtue 

and happineſs of the lover, while it informs what are the qualities 

— that muſt lead to love. ä 


id | 3 ; 
M 1 oe 
nd | ef | | | 6 $2.2] 
ALL the advantages that any ſpecies of poetry can derive from the novelty: of the 
on ſubject and ſcenery, this eclogue poſſeſſes. The rout of a camel-driver is a ſcene that 
. ſearce could exiſt in the imagination of an European, and of its attendant diſtreſſes he 
. could have no idea.— Theſe are very happily and minutely painted by our deſcriptive 
n poet. What ſublime ſimplicity of expreſſion ! what nervous plainneſs in the opening 
nd of the poem! | | | | 1 
ve * In filent horror o'er the boundleſs waſte 

Ihe driver Haſſan with his camels paſt.” 
th, The magic pencil of the poet brings the whole ſcene before us at once, as it were by 
0 enchantment, and in this ſingle couplet we feel all the effect that ariſes from the ter- 


rible wildneſs of a region unenlivened by the habitations of men. The verſes chat de- 
leribe ſo mintitely the camel-driver's little proviſions, have a touching influence on the 
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imagination, and prepare the reader to enter more feelingly into his future a pprehenſi- 
» Bethink thee, Haſſan, where ſhall Thirſt aſſuage, 

When fails this cruiſe, his unrelenting rage“! 2 
It is difficult to ſay whether his apoſtrophe to the mute companions of his toils, is 
more to be admired for the elegance and beauty of the poetical imagery, or for the 
tendernefs and humanity of the ſentiment. He who can read it without bein affect 
ed, will do his heart no injuſtice, if he concludes it to be deſtitute of fenfibiluy : 


* Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 

In all my griefs a more than equal ſhare ! 

Here, where no ſprings in murmurs break away, 
Or moſfs-crown'd fountains mitigate the day, 

In vain ye hope the green delights to know, ES” 
Which plains more viel, or verdant vales beſtow: 1 
Here rocks alone, and taſteleſs ſands are found, 

And faint and fickly winds for ever howl around.” 


Yet in theſe beautiful lines there is a flight error, which writers of the greateſt genius 
very frequently fall into—Tt will be needleſs to obſerve to the accurate reader, that 
in the fifth and fixth verſes there is a verbal pleonaſm where the poet ſpeaks of the 
green delights of verdant vales. There is an overſight of the ſame kind in the Man- 
ners, an Ode; where the poet ſays | 

„ Seine's b/ue nymphs deplore 

In watchet weeds l 9 „ 

This fault is indeed a common one, but to a reader of taſte it is nevertheleſs diſguſtful; 
and it is mentioned here as the error of a man of genius and judgment, that men 
of genius and judgment may guard againſt it. | 

Mer. Collins ſpeaks like a true poet, as well in ſentiment as expreſſion, when, with 
regard to the thirſt of wealth, he ſays, | 


Why heed we not, while mad we haſte along, 

The gentle voice of peace, or pleaſure's ſong ? 
Or 8 think the flowery mountain's fide, 

The fountain's murmurs, and the valley's pride, 

Why think we theſe leſs pleaſing to behold, | 
3 Than dreary deſerts, if they lead to gold?“ 
But however juſt theſe ſentiments may appear to thoſe who have not revolted from 
nature and ſimplicity, had the author proclaimed them in Lombard-ſtreet, or Cheap- 
fide, he would not have been complimented with the underftanding of the bellman.— 
A firiking proof, that our own particular ideas of happineſs regulate our opinions 
concerning the ſenſe and wiſdom of others ! | | 

It is impoflible to take leave of this moſt beautiful eclogue, without paying the 

tribute of admiration ſo juftly due to the following nervous lines. 
*« What if the lion in his rage I meet 
Oft in the duſt I view his printed feet: 

And fearful ! oft, when day's declining light 
Yields her pale empire to the mourner Xn of 

By hunger rouz'd, C ſcours the groaning plain, 

Gaunt wolves and ſullen tigers in his train: 

Before them death with ſhrieks directs their way, 
A 98 Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey.” {= 1G 
This, amongſt many other paſſages to be met with in the writings of Collins, ſhews 
that his genius was perfectly capable of the grand and magnificent in deſcription, not- 


Bu 
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withſtanding what a learned writer has advanced to the contrary. Nothing, certainly, 
could be more greatly conceived, or more adequately expreſſed, than the. image in 
the laſt couple. ; | 


That deception, ſometimes uſed in rhetoric and poetry, which preſents us with an 


object or ſentiment contrary to what we expected, is here introduced to the greateſt 


advantage: 


* Farewel the youth, whom fighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara's breaking heart implor'd in vain ! 

Yet, as thou go'ſt, may every blaſt ariſe —— 
Weak and unfelt as theſe rejected fighs! 


But this, perhaps, is rather an artificial prettineſs, than a real, 0 natural beauty. 
1 LO 1 Sx 


THAT innocent and native ſimplicity of manners, which, in the firſt eclogue, was 
allowed to conſtitute the happineſs of love, is here beautifully deſcribed in its effects. 
The ſultan of Perſia marries a Georgian ſhepherdeſs, and fiads in her embraces chat 
genuine felicity which unperverted nature alone can beſtow. The moſt natural and 

eautiful parts of this eclogue are thoſe where the fair ſultana refers with ſo much 
pleaſure to her paſtoral amuſements, and thoſe ſcenes of happy innocence in which 
ſhe had paſſed her early years; particularly when, upon her firſt departure, 
« Of as ſhe went, ſhe backward turn'd her view, 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu.“ 


This picture of amiable ſimplicity reminds one of that RRE. where Proſerpine, 

when carried off by Pluto, regrets the loſs of the flowers ſhe has been gathering. 
« Collecti flores tunicis cecidere remiſſis : 1 
Tantaque ſimplicitas puerilibus adfuit annis, 
Hzc quoque virgineum movit jactura dolorem.“ 


E G LOGON E. NV. 


THE beautiful, but unfortunate country, where the ſcene of this pathetic eclogue 


is laid, had been recently torn in pieces by the depredations of its ſavage neighbours, 
when, Mr. Collins ſo affectingly deſcribed its misfortunes. This ingenious man had 
not only a pencil to pourtray, but a heart to feel for the miſeries of mankind, and it is 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs and humanity he enters into the narrative of Circaſha's ruin, 
while he realizes the ſcene, and brings the preſent drama before us. Of every circum- 
ſtance that could poſſibly contribute to the tender effect this paſtoral was deſigned to 
produce, the poet has availed himſelf with the utmoſt art and addreſs. Thus he 
prepares the heart to pity the diſtreſſes of Circaſſia, by repreſenting it as the ſcene of 
the happieſt love. 5 
In fair Cireaſſia, where, to love inclin'd, 
Each ſwain was bleſt, for every maid was kind.“ 

To give the circumſtances of the dialogue a more affecting ſolemnity, he makes the 
ume midnight, and deſeribes the two ſhepherds in the very act of flight from the de- 
ſtruction that ſwept over their country : | > | 


Sad o'er the dews, two brother ſhepherds fled, 
Where wildering fear and deſperate ſorrow led :* 


There is a beauty and propriety in the epithet wildering, which ſtrikes us more foroi- 
bly, the more we confider it. | | 
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| of the ſhepherds, weary and overcome with the fatigue of flight, calls.upon his compa- 


” 
. 


nion to review the length of way they had paſſed. This is, certainly, painting“ from 


nature, and the thoughts, however obvious, or deſtitute of reſinement, are perfectly 


in character. But, as the cloſeſt purſuit of nature is the ſureſt way to excellence in 
1 and to ſublimity in particular, in poetical deſcription, ſo we find that this 
ple ſuggeſtion of the ſhepherd is not unattended with magnificence. There is 

grandeur and variety in the landſkip he deſcribes: C | 

And firſt review that nnn 

And yon wide groves, already paſt with pain 

Yon ragged cliff, whoſe dangerous path we try d! 

And laſt this lofty mountain's weary fide !” i 
There is, in imitative harmony, an art of expreſſing a flow and difficult movement by 
adding to the uſual number of pauſes in a verſe. This is obſervable in the line that 
deſcribes the aſcent of the mountain : | Fe” 
| And laft || this lofty mountain's || weary fide ||. 


| Here we find the number of pauſes, or muſical bars, which, in an heroic verſe, b 


commonly two, increaſed to three. 


The liquid melody, and che numerous ſweetneſs of expreſſion in the following de- 
{criptive lines is almoſt inimitably beautiful: SP 5 
: Sweet to the fight is Zabran's flowery plain, 
And once by nymphs and ſhepherds lov'd in vain ! 
No more the virgins ſhall delight to rove 


. By Cores banks, or Irwan's ſhady grove, : 5 
l 


On Tarkie's mountain catch the cooling gale, | 
Or breathe the ſweets of Aly's flowery vale. M0 


| Nevertheleſs in this delightful landſkip there is an obvious fault: there is no diſtinction 


between the plain of Zabran, and the vale of Aly: 'they are both flowery, and con- 
ſequently undiverfified. This could not procced from the poet's want of judgment, but 
from inattentioa : it had not occurred to him that he had employed the epithet flowery 
twice within ſo ſhort a compaſs; an overfight which thoſe who are accuſtomed to poe- 
tical, or, indeed, to any other ſpecies of compoſition, know to be very poſſible. | 
Nothing can be more beautifully conceived, or more pathetically expreſſed, than 
the ſhepherd's apprehenſions for his fair eountry- women, expoſed to the ravages of the 
invaders. f a . 1 
| % In vain Circafſia boaſts her ſpicy groves, 
For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves: 
In vain ſhe boaſts her faireft of the fair, 
Their eyes blue languiſh, and their golden hair! 
Thoſe eyes in tears their fruitleſs grief ſhall ſend; 
Phaſe hairs the Tartar's cruel hand ſhall rend.? | 
There is, certainly, ſome very powerful charm in the liquid melody of ſounds. The 
editor of theſe 22 could never read or hear the following verſe repeated, without a 
degree of pleaſure otherwiſe entirely unaccountable : | 


Their eyes' blue Ianguiſb, and their golden hair.” | | 


Such are the Oriental Eclogues, which we leave with the ſame kind of anxious ples: 


ſure, we feel upon a temporary parting with a beloved friend. 


, * * 
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HE genius of Collins was capable of every degree of excellence in lyric 2 
'L and perfectly qualified for that high province of the Muſe. Poſſeſſed of a na- 
tive ear for all the varieties of harmony and modulation, ſuſceptible of the fineſt feel- 
ings of tenderneſs and humanity, but, above all, carried away by that high enthuſiaſm, 
which gives to imagination its ſtrongeſt colouring, he was, at once, capable of ſooth- 


ing the ear with the melody of his numbers, of influencing the paſſions by the force of 


his pathos, and of gratifying the fancy by the luxury of his deſcription. 

In conſequence of theſe powers, but more particularly, in conſideration of the laſt, - 
he choſe ſuch ſubjects for his lyric eſſays as were moſt favourable for the indulgence of 
deſcription and allegory ; where he could exerciſe his powers in moral and perſonal 
painting; where he could exert his invention in conferring attributes on images or 
objects already new know:1, and deſcribed by a determinate number of characteriſtics; 
where he might give an uncommon eclat to his figures, by placing them in happier 
attitudes, or in more advantageous lights, and introduce new forms from the moral 
and intellectual world into the ſociety of imperſonated beings. 

Such, no doubt, were the privileges which the poet expected, and ſuch were the 
advantages he derived from the deſcriptive and allegorical nature of his themes. 

It ſeems to have been the whole induftry of our author (and it 1s, at the ſame time, 
almoſt all the claim to moral excellence his writings can boaſt) to promote the in- 
fluence of the ſocial virtues, by painting them in the fairelt and happieſt lights. 

: “ Mehor fieri tuendo,” [ 
would be no improper motto to his poems in general, but of his lyric poems it ſeems 
to be the whole moral tendency and effect. If therefore, it ſhould appear to ſome 
readers that he has been more induſtrious to cultivate deſcription than ſentiment ; it 
may be obſerved, that hisdeſcriptions themſelves are ſentimental, and anſwer the whole 
end of that ſpecies of writing, by embelliſhing every feature of virtue, and by convey- 
lag, through the effects of the pencil, the fineſt moral leſſons to the mind. 

Horace ſpeaks of the fidelity of the ear in preference to the uncertainty of the eye; 
but if the mind receives conviction, it is, certainly, of very little importance through 
what medium, or by which of the ſenſes, it is conveyed. The impreſſions left on 
the imagination may, poſſibly, be thought leſs durable than the depoſits of memory, 
but it may very well admit of a queſtion, whether a concluſion of reaſon, or an im- 
preſſion of imagination, will ſooneſt make its way to the heart. A moral precept, 
conveyed in words, is only an account of truth in its effects; a moral picture is truth 
exemplified; and which is moſt likely to gain upon the affections, it may not be diffi- 
cult to determine. I 

This, however, muſt be allowed, that thoſe works approach the neareſt to perfecti- 
on which unite theſe powers and advantages which at once influence the imagination, 
and engage the memory; the former by the force of animated and ſtriking deſeription, 


the latter by a brief, but harmonious conveyance of precept : thus, while che heart is 
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influenced through the operation of the paſſions, or the fancy, the effect, which might 


otherwiſe have been. tranſient, is ſecured by the co-operating power of the memory, 


which treaſures up in a ſhort aphoriſm the moral ſcene. 

This is a good reaſon, and this, perhaps, is the only reaſon that can be given, why 
our dramatic performances ſhould generally end with a chain of couplets. In theſe the 
moral of the whole piece is uſually conveyed; and that affiftance which the memory 
borrows from rhyme, as it was probably the original cauſe of it, gives it uſefulneſs 
and propriety even there. We 8 | 

After theſe apologies for the deſcriptive turn of the following odes, ſomething re- 
mains to be ſaid on the origin and uſe of allegory in poetical compoſition. 

By this we are not to underſiand the trope in the ſchools, which 1s defined © aliud 
% verbis, aliud ſenſu oſtendere, and of which Quintilian ſays, © uſus eſt, ut triſtia 
„ dicamus melioribus verbis, aut bonæ rei quædam contrarns fignificemus, &c.“ It 
is not the verbal, but the ſentimental allegory, not allegorical expreſſion (which, in- 
deed, might come under the term of metaphor) but allegorical imagery, that is here in 

ueſtion. 
b When we endeavour to trace this ſpecies of figurative ſentiment to its origin, we 
find it coeval with literature itſelf. It is generally agreed that the moſt ancient pro- 
ductions are poetical, and it is certain that the moſt ancient poems abound with alle- 
gorical imagery. 

If, then, it be allowed that the firſt literary productions were poetical, we ſhall 
have little or no difficulty in diſcovering the origin of allegory. 

At the birth of letters, in the tranfition from hieroglyphical to literal expreſſion, 
it is not to be wondered if the cuſtom of expreſſing ideas by perſonal images, which 
had ſo long prevailed, ſhould ſtill retain its influence on the mind, though the uſe of 
letters had rendered the practical application of it ſuperfluous. Thoſe who had been 
; accuſtomed to expreſs ſtrength by the image of an elephant, ſwiftneſs by that of a 
panther, and courage by that of a lion, would make no ſcruple of ſubſtituting, in let- 

ters, the ſymbols for the ideas they had been uſed to repreſent. 

Here we plainly ſee the origin of allegorical expreſſion, that it aroſe from the aſhes of 
hieroglyphics; and if to the ſame cauſe we ſhould refer that figurative boldneſs of ſtyle 
and imagery which diſtinguiſh the oriental writings, we ſhall, perhaps, conclude more 
juſtly than if we ſhould impute it to the ſuperior grandeur of eaſtern genius. | 

From the ſame ſource with the verbal, we are to derive the ſentimental allegory, which 
is nothing more than a continuation of the metaphorical or ſymbolical expreſſion of 
the ſeveral agents in an action, or the different objects in a ſcene. 

The latter moſt peculiarly comes under the denomination of allegorical imagery; 
and in this ſpecies of allegory we include the imperſonation of paſſions, affections, vir- 
tues and vices, &c. on account of which, principally, the following odes were proper- 
ly termed by their author, . rn | | 


been advanced in favour of deſcriptive poetry, will be of weight likewiſe here, It is, 
indeed, from imperſonation, or, as it 1s commonly termed, perſonification, that poeti- 
cal deſcription borrows its chief powers and graces. Without the aid of this, moral 
and intellectual painting would be flat and unanimated, and even the ſcenery of mate- 
rial objects would be dull without the introduction of fictitious life. 

Theſe obſervations will be moſt effectually illuſtrated by the ſublime and beautiful 
edes that occaſioned them; in thoſe it will pr ge how happily this allegorical paint- 
ing may be executed by the genuine powers of poetical genius, and they will not fail 
to prove its force and utility by paſling through the imagination to the heart. 


With reſpect to the utility of this figurative writing, the ſame arguments that have 
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* By Pella's Bard, a magic name, 
By all the griefs his thought could frame, 
Receive my humble rite : 
Long, Pity, let the nations view 
Thy ſky-worn robes of tendereſt blue, 
And eyes of dewy light!“ 
The propriety of invoking Pity through the mediation of Euripides 1s obvious.— 
That admirable poet had the keys of all the tender paſſions, and, therefore, could not 
but ſtand in the higheſt efteem with a writer of Mr. Collins's ſenſibilty.—He did, 
indeed, admire him as much as Milton, profeſſedly did, and probably for the ſamg 
| reaſon; but we do not find that he has copied him ſo cloſely as the laſt mentioned poet 
has ſometimes done, and particularly in x opening of Samſon-Agoniſtes, which is an 
evident imitation of the following paſſage in the Phoenzſſze. 
Hſs Tgoregeds, Ivyerie, &; TvPAw oo 
OFPlxapos te ov, va USATHTY 9g 5 
Awe £45 T0 Aον w . FALL Tu £:40v, 
II A8 — Act. III. Sc. I. 
The © eyes of dewy light“ is one of the happieſt ſtrokes of imagination, and may be 
ranked among thoſe expreſſions which | 
| «© —give us back the image of the mind.“ 
* Wild Arun too has heard thy ſtrains, 
And Echo, midſt my native plains, 
Been ſooth'd with Pity's lute.” 
There firſt the wren thy myrtles ſhed 
On gentleſt Otway's infant head.“ 


Suſſex, in which county the Arun is a ſmall river, had the honour of giving birth to 

Otway as well as to Collins: both theſe poets, unhappily, became the objects of that 

e pity by which their writings are diſtinguiſhed. There was a ſimilitude in their genius 

and in their ſufferings. There was a reſemblance in the misfortunes and in the diſſipa- 

tion of their lives; and the circumſtances of their death cannot be remembered with- 
| out pain. | 

The thought of painting in the temple of Pity the hiſtory of human misfortunes, 

and of drawing the ſcenes from the tragic Muſe, is very happy, and in every reſpect 


'S - 0. ry 


1 worthy the imagination of Collins. 

5 ODE TO FEAR. 

$, | . , 

6 Mr. Collins, who had often determined to apply himſelf to dramatic poetry, ſeems 
al here, with the ſame view, to have addreſſed one of the principal powers of the drama, 
e- and to implore that mighty influence ſhe had given to the genius of Shakeſpeare: 


Hither again thy fury deal, 

Teach me but once like him to feel: 

His cypreſs wreath my meed decree, 

u And I, O Fear, will dwell with thee !” 

In conſtruQtion of this nervous ode the author has ſhewn equal power of judgment and 
imagination. Nothing can be more ftriking than the violent and abrupt abbreviation 


of the meaſure in the fifth and ſixth verſes, when he feels the ſtrong influence of the 
power he invokes ; : | 
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„ Ah, Fear, ah, frantic Fear! 


I fee, I ſee thee near.” 


'The editor of theſe poems has met with nothing in the ſame ſpecics of poetry, either 
in his own, or any other language, equal, in all reſpects, to the following deſcription 
of Danger: 
| * Danger, whoſe limbs of giant mold, 

What mortal eye can fix'd behold ? 

Who ſtalks his round, an hideous form, 

Howiing amiſt the midnight ftorm, 

Or throws him on the ridgy ſteep 

Ot ſome looſe hanging rock to ſleep.” 


It is impoſſible to contemplate the image conveyed in the two laft verſes without thoſe 
egmotioas of terror it was intended to excite. It has, moreover, the entire advantage 
of novelty to recommend it, for there is too much originality in all the circumſtances, 
to ſuppole that the author had in his eye that deſcription of the penal fituation of 
Catiline in the ninth Eneid: 8 

5 Te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo“ 


The archetype of the Engliſh poet's ideas was in nature, and probably to her alone he 
was indebted for the thought. From her, likcwiſe, he derived that magnificence of 
conception, that horrible grandeur of imagery, difplayed in the following lines: 


* Andthoſe, the fiends, who near allied, 
O'er zature's wounds and wrecks preſide; 
While Vengeance, in the lurid air, 
Lifts her red arm, expos'd and bare: 

On whom that ravening brood of fate, 
Who lap the blood of Sorrow wait.“ | 


That nutritive enthuſiaſm, which cheriſhes the ſeeds of poetry, and which is, indeed, 
the only foil wherein they will grow to perfection, lays open the mind to all the in- 
fluences of fiction. A paſſion for whatever is greatly wild, or magnificent in the 
works of nature, ſeduces the imagination to attend to all that is extravagant, however 
unnatural. Milton was notoriouſly fond of high romance and Gothic diableries ; and 
Collins, who in genius and enthuſiaſm bore no very diſtant reſemblance to Milton, 
was wholly carried away by the ſame attachments. 


* Be mine, to read the viſions old, 
Which thy awakening bards have told: 
And, left thou meet my blaſted view, 
Hold each ſtrange tale devoutly true.“ 
«© On that thrice hallow'd eve, &c.“ 


There is an old traditionary ſuperſtition, that on St. Mark's eve the forms of all ſuch 
perſons as ſhall die within the enſuing year, make their ſolemn entry into the churches 


of their reſpective pariſhes, as St. Patrick ſwam over che channel, without their 
heads. | | 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY. 


THE meaſure of the ancient ballad ſeems to have been made choice of for this ode, 
on account of the ſubject, and it has, indeed, an air of fimjlicity not altogetr 
una flecting: | 

” « By all the honey'd ſtore 
On Hybla's thymy ſhore, 
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By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear, 
By her whoſe love-lorn woe, 
In evening muſings ſlow, 


Sooth'd ſweetly ſad Electra's poet's ear.“ 


This allegorical imagery of the honey'd ſtore, the blooms, and mingled murmurs of 
Hybla, alluding to the ſweetneſs and beauty of the Attic poetry, has the fineſt and 
the happieſt effect: yet, poſſibly, it will bear a queſtion, whether the ancient Greek 
tragedians had a general claim to ſimplicity in any thing more than the plans of 
their drama. Their language, at leaſt, was infinnely metaphorical; yet it muſt be 
owned that they juſtly copied nature and the paſſions, and ſo far, certainly, they were 
entitled to the palm of true ſimplicity : the following moſt beautiful ſpeech of Polyni- 
ces, will be a monument of this ſo long as poetry thall laſt. 

Toruvdereus Ly PROM 

Xgovies i0wy ieh, xa Popes; Fo), 

Tuwveria I ot wireaÞuy, Agxn; 8 5g. 

Ny dn, 0 a, ge πο 

Nato, d. 0o7wy op N dur ,. 

AAN (en gag ab. A av os Jegα,, 

Kage Zvents, x TETASS MENG ms; 

Exs85e).. Euxir. Phoenill. ver. 369. 

* But ftaid to fing alone 

To one diſtinguiſh'd throne.” | 


The poet cuts off the prevalence of ſimplicity among the Romans with the reign of 


Auguſtus, and indeed, it did not continue much longer, moſt of the compoſitions, after 
that date, giving into falſe and artificial ornament. 
| © No more, in hall or bower, 
The paſſions own thy power, 
Love, only Love, her forceleſs numbers mean.” 
In theſe lines the writing of. the Provencal poets are principally alluded to, in which, 
hmplicity is generally ſacrificed to the rhaptodies of romantic love. 


„„ 


ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


Procul ! O! procul eſte profani ! 


THIS ode is ſo infinitely abſtracted and replete with high enthuſiaſm, that it will 


find few readers capable of entering into the beauty of it, or of reliſhing its beauties. 

There is a ſtyle of ſentiment as utterly unintelligib. e to common capacities, as if the ſub- 

ject were treated in an unknown language; and it is on the ſame account that ab- 
ſtracted poetry will never have many admirers. The authors of fuch poems muſt be 

content with the approbation of thoſe heaven-favoured geniuſes, who, by a ſimilarity 

of taſte and ſentiment, are enabled to penetrate the high myſteries of inſpired fancy, 

and to purſue the loftieſt flights of enthuſtaitic imagination. Nevertheleſs, the praiſe 

of the diſtinguiſhed few is certainly preferable to the applauſe of the undiſcerning mil- 

lion; for all praiſe is valuable in proportion to the judgment of thoſe who confer it, 

As the ſubje& of this ode is uncommon, fo are the ſtyle and expreſſion highly me- 


taphorical and abſtracted; thus the ſun is called “ the rich-hair'd youth of morn,” the 


ideas are termed * the ſhadowy tribes of mind, &c. We are ftruck with the propri- 
ety of this mode of expreſſion here, and it affords us new proofs of the analogy that 
ſubſiſts between language and ſentiment. p 

Nothing can be more loftily imagined than the creation of the Ceſtus of Fancy in 
this ode: the allegorical imagery is rich and ſublime ; and the obſervation that, the 
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dangerous paſhons kept aloof, during the operation, is founded on the ſtricteſt philo- = 
tne /m. 


ſophical truth; for poetical fancy can exiſt only in minds that are perfectly ſerene, and 


in ſome meaſure abſtracted from the influences of ſenſe. 
The ſcene of Milton's © inſpiring hour“ is perfectly in character, and deſcribed 


wich all thoſe wild-wood-appearances of which the great poet was ſo enthuſiaſti-, 


cally fond; | 
I view that oak, the fancied glades among, 
By which as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
Nigh ſpher'd 1n heaven, its native ftrains could hear.” 


ODE. Written in the year 1746. 


THE Ode written in 1746, and the Ode to Mercy, ſeem to have been written on 
the ſame occaſion, viz. the late rebellion ; the former in memory of thoſe heroes who 
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than a 
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fell in the defence of their country, the latter to excite ſentiments of compaſſion in Th, 
favour of thoſe unhappy and deluded wretches who became a ſacrifice to public 3 
juſtice. i 5 ſhe h 
The language and imagery of both are very beautiful; but the ſcene and figures Chror 
deſcribed in the ſtrophe of the Ode to Mercy are exquiſitely ſtriking, and would afford 6 To 
a painter one of the fineſt ſubjects in the world. | Ys 
* del 
DDE. TO . eie 
THE ancient ſtates of Greece, perhaps the only ones in which a perfect model of 
liberty ever exiſted, are naturally brought to view in the opening of the poem. Mona 
* Who ſhall awake the Spartan fife, | its Dr 
And call in ſolemn ſounds to life, Iles f 
The youths, whoſe locks divinely ſpreading, there 
Like vernal hyacinths in ſullen hue.” | 
There is ſomething extremely bold in this imagery of the locks of the Spartan youths, | 
and greatly ſuperior to that deicription Jocaſta gives us of the hair of Polynices. 
| Borguxay Ti XU&YoxewTry XaiTys; Toa 
IlAoxafoy. | 
* What new Alceus, fancy-bleſt, 
Shall ſing the ſword, in myrtles dreſt, &c.“ Ti 
This alludes to a fragment of Alcæus ſtill remaining, in which the poet celebrates lated 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who flew the tyrant Hipparchus, and thereby reſtored the ed, — 
liberty of Athens. ES : | loro 
The fall of Rome is here moſt nervouſly deſcribed in one line : that t 
“ With heavieſt found, a giant-ftatue, fell.“ * 
The thought ſeems altogether new, and the imitative harmony in the ſtructure of the 
verſe is admirable. | 
After bewailing the ruin of ancient liberty, the poet conſiders the influence it has 
retained, or ftill retains among the moderns; and here the free republics of Italy na- 
turally engage his attention—PFlorence, indeed, only to be lamented on account of ©. BJ 
loſing its liberty under thoſe patrons of letters, the Medicean family; the jealous Piſa, Us ef 
Parti; 


juitly ſo called in reſpect to its long impatience and regret under the ſame yoke and 
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the ſmall Marino, which, however unreſpectable with regard to power or extent of 
territory, has, at leaft, this diſtinction to boaſt, that it has preſerved its liberty longer 
than any other ftate, ancient or modern, having, without any revolution, retained 1ts 
preſent mode of government near 1400 years. Moreover the patron ſaint who found- 
ed it, and from whom it takes its name, deſerves this poetical record, as he is, per- 


haps, the only ſaint that ever contributed to the eſtabliſhment of freedom. 
« Nor e' er her former pride relate, 


To ſad Liguria's bleeding ftate.” 


In theſe lines the poet alludes to thoſe ravages in the ftate of Genoa, occaſioned by the 
unhappy diviſions of the Guelphs and Gibelines. 
6 When the favour'd of thy choice, 
The daring archer heard thy voice.” | 
For an account of the celebrated event referred to in theſe verſes, ſee Voltaire's Epiſtle 
to the King of Pruſſia. 
| « 'Thoſe whom the rod of Alva bruis'd, 


Whoſe crown a Briuth queen refus'd!“ 


The Flemings were ſo dreadfully oppreſſed by this ſanguinary general of Philip the . 
Second, that they offered their ſovereignty to Elizabeth, but, happily for her ſubjects, 
ſhe had policy and magnanimity enough to refuſe it. Deſormeaux, in his Abrege 
Chronologique de I'Hiſtoire d'Eſpagne, thus deſcribes the ſufferings of the Flemings: 
Le Duc d'Albe achevoit de réduire les Flamands au deſeſpoir. Apres avoir inonde 
es echafauts du ſang le plus noble et le plus precieux, il faifoit conſtruire des cita- 
„ delles en divers endroits, et vouloit Ctablir I'Alcavala, ce tribute onEreux qui avoit 
* (te longtems en uſage parmi les Eſpagnols.” Agreg. Chron. Tom. IV. 

5 Mona, 


Where thouſand elfin ſhapes abide.“ 


Mona is properly the Roman name of the Iſle of Angleſey, anciently ſo famous for 
its Druids; but ſometimes, as in this place, it is given to the Iſle of Man. Both thoſe 


iſles ſtill retain much of the genius of ſuperſtition, and are now the only places where 
there is the leaſt chance of finding a fairy. ” 


O D E, 
Toa Lady on the Death of Colonel Charles Rofs, in the Action at Fontenoy. 
| Written May, 1745. 


THE iambic kind of numbers in which this ode is conceived, ſeems as well calcu- 
lated for tender and plaintive ſubjects, as for thoſe where ſtrength or rapidity is requir- 
ed.—This, perhaps, is owing to the repetition of the ſtrain in the ſame ſtanza; for 
locrow rejects variety, and affects an uniformity of complaint. It is needleſs to obſerve 
that this ode is replete with harmony, ſpirit, and pathos; and there, fhrely, appears 


no rea ſon why the ſeventh and eighth ſtanzas ſhould be omitted in that copy printed in 
Dodfley's Collection of Poems. 


ODE TO EVENING. 


. THE blank ode has for ſome time ſolicited admiſſion into the Engliſh poetry ; but 
ns efforts, hitherto, ſeem to have been vain, at leaſt its reception has been no morethan 
partial. It remains a queſtion, then, whether there is not ſomething in the nature of 
blank verſe leſs adapted to the lyric than to the heroic meaſure, fince, though it has 
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been generally received in the latter, it is yet unadopted in the former. In order to 
diſcover this, we are to con ſider the different modes of theſe different ſpecies of poetry. 
That of the heroic is uniform; that of the lyric is various; and in theſe circum- 
ſtances of uniformity and variety, probably, lies the cauſe why blank verſe haz 
been ſucceſsful in the one, and unacceptable in the other. While it preſented itſelf 
only in one form, it was femiliarized to the ear by cuſtom; but where it was 
obliged to aſſume the different ſhapes of the lyric Muſe, it ſeemed ſtill a ftranger of 
uncouth figure, was received rather with curioſity than pleaſure, and entertained with- 
out that eaſe, or ſatisfaction, which acquaintance and familiarity produce—Moreover, 
the heroic blank verſe obtained a ſanction of infinite importance to its general recep- 
tion, when it was adopted by one of the greateſt poets the worid ever produced, and 
was made the vehicle of the nobleſt poem that ever was written. When this poem at 
length extorted that applauſe which ignorance and prejudice had united to withhold, the 
verſification ſoon found its imitators, and became more generally ſucceſsful than even 
In thoſe countries from whence it was imported. But lyric blank verſe had met with 
no ſuch advantages; for Mr. Collins, whoſe genius and judgment in harmony might 
have given it ſo powerful an effect, hath left us but one ſpecimen of it in the Ode to 
Evening. | 

In he choice of his meaſure he ſeems to have had in his eye Horace's Ode to Pyrrha; 
for this ode bears the neareft reſemblance to that mixt kind of the aſclepiad and phere- 
cratic verſe; and that reſemblance in ſome degree reconciles us to the want of rhyme, 
while it reminds us of thoſe great maſters of antiquity, whoſe works had no need of 
this whimfical jingle of ſounds. | 

From the following paffage one might be induced to think that the poet had it in 
view to render his ſubject and his verſification ſuitable to each other on this occaſion, 
and that, when he addreſſed himſelf to the ſober power of Evening, he had thought 
proper to lay aſide the foppery of rhyme ; 


„Nov teach me, maid compos'd, 

To breathe ſome ſoften'd ſtrain, | ; 
Whoſe numbers, ſtealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unſeemly with its ſtillneſs ſuit, | 

As, mufing ſlow, I hail 

Thy genial lov'd return!“ 


But whatever were the numbers, or the verſification of this ode, the imagery anden- 
thuſiaſm it contains could not fail of rendering it delightful. No other of Mr. Collins's 
odes is more generally characteriſtic of his genius. In one place we diſcover his paſſion 
for viſionary beings: | | 
„For when thy folding- ſtar ariſing ſhows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who flept in buds the day, ; 
And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with ſedge, 
And ſheds the freſhning dew, and lovelier ftill, 
The penſive pleaſures ſweet 
Prepare thy thadowy car.“ 


In another we behold his ſtrong bias to melancholy : 


Then let me rove ſome wild and heathy ſcene, 
Or find ſome ruin midſt its dreary dells, 
Whoſe walls more aweful nod 
By thy religious gleams.“ 
Then appears his taſte for what is wildly grand and magnificent in nature; when, 
prevented by ſtorms from enjoying his evening walk, he wiſhes for a fituation, 
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That from the mountain's ſides, 


| | Views wild and fwelling floods ;* din 17 
| And through the whole, his invariable attachment to the expreſſion of painting: | \ 
4 and marks o'er all i 
f The dewy fingers draw = the”; | 
TPauhe gradual duſky veil. | ace 2] 1 
f lt might be 4 fufficient entomium on this beautiful ode to obſerve, that it has been 4 
. particularly admired by a lady to whom nature has given the moſt perfect principles of 

. taſte, She has not even complained of the want of rhyme in it, a eircumſtance by | 
no means unfavourable to the cauſe of lyric blank verſe; for ſurely, if a fair reader 


2 endure an ode without bells and chimes, the maſculine genius may diſpenſe with 
it them. a 
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FROM the ſubject and ſentiments of this ode, it ſeems not improbable that the 
author wrote it about the time when he left the Univerſity ; when, weary with the 
f purſuit of academical ſtudies, he no longer confined himſelf to the ſearch of theoreti- 
0 cal pal but commenced the Cholar of humanity, to ſtudy nature in her works, 
and man in ſociety. | 5 

The following farewell to Science exhibits a very juſt as well as ſtriking picture; for 


however exalted in theory the Platonic doctrines may appear, it is certain chat Plato- 
lt niſm and Pyrrhoniſm are allied: | 


„Farewell the porch, whoſe roof is ſeen, 
Arch'd with th' enlivening olive's green: 
Where Science, prank'd in tiſſued veſt, 
By Reaſon, Pride, and Fancy dreft, | 
Comes like a bride, ſo trim array'd, 2 | g 
To wed with Doubt in Plato's ſhade !*? | I - 


When the mind goes in purſuit of viſionary ſyſtems, it is not far from the regions of | 
doubt; and the greater its capacity to think abſtractedly, ro reaſon and refine, the | 
more it will be expoſed to, and bewildexed in, uncertainty.—From an enthuſiaſtic | 
ion warmth of temper, indeed, we may for a while be encouraged to perſiſt in ſome fa- | 
; vourite doctrine, or to adhere to ſome adopted ſyſtem; but when that enthuſiaſm, 
which is founded on the vivacity of the paſſions, gradually codls and dies away with 
them, the opinions it ſupported drop from us, and we are thrown upon the inhoſpita- 
ble ſhore of doubt.—A ſtriking proof of the neceſſity of ſome moral rule of wiſdom 1 
and virtue, and ſome ſyſtem of happineſs eſtabliſhed by unerring knowledge and un- 
limited power. | | 85 
In the poet's addreſs to Humour in this ode, there is one image of fingular beauty | 
and propriety. The ornaments in the hair of Wit are of ſuch a nature, and diſpoſed 
in juch a manner, as to be perfectly ſymbolical and characteriſtic: | 
9 Me too amidſt thy band admit, | 
There where the young-ey'd healthful Wit, 
(Whoſe jewels in his criſped hair 
Are plac'd each other's beams to ſhare, 
Whom no de.ights from thee divide) 
1 In laughter Ioos'd attends thy fide.” 
ben, Voz. VII. O 
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Nothing could be more expreſſive of wit, which conſiſts in a happy collifion of com- 
arative and relative images, than this reciprocal reflection of lights from the diſpo- 
tion. of the jewels. e os arc flat ea 

0 Humour, thou whoſe name is known 
To Britain's favour'd iſle alone. | 

The author could only mean to apply this to the time When he wrote, ſince other na- 

tions had produced works of great humour, as he himſelf acknowledges afterwards. 

| % By old Miletus, &c. FOE e e unt 

243 By all you taught the Tuſcan maids, &c. { "3 JO 

The Mileſian and Tuſcan romances were by no means diſtinguiſhed for humour; but 

as they were the models of that ſpecies of writing in which humour was afterward 

employed, they are, probably for that reaſon only mentioned here. e 
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An ODE for Muſic. 


IF che muſic which was compoſed for this ode, had equal merit with the ode itſelf, 
it muſt have been the moſt excellent performance of the kind, in which poetry and 
muſic have, in modern times, united. Other pieces of the fame nature have derived 
their greateſt reputation from the perfection of the muſic that accompanied them, hav- 
ing in themſelves little more merit than that of an ordinary ballad: but in this we 
have the whole foul and power of poetry—Expreflion that, even without the aid of 
muſic, ſtrikes to the heart; and imagery of power enough to tranſport the attention, 
without the forceful alliance of correſponding ſounds! what, then, muſt have been 
the effects of theſe united | 

It is very obſervable that though the meaſure is the ſame, in which the muſical 
efforts of fear, anger, and deſpair, are deſcribed, yet by the variation of the cadence, 
the character and operation of each is ſtrongly expreſſed: thus particularly of Deſ- 
pair: | 

„With woeful meaſure wan Deſpair— 
Low ſullen ſounds his grief beguil'd, 
A ſolemn, ſtrange, and mingled air, 
Twas fad by fits, by ftarts twas wild.” | 
He muſt be a very unſkiiful compoſer who could not catch the power of imitative 
harmony from theſe lines ! : | 

The picture of Hope that follows this is beautiful almoſt beyond imitation. By the 
united powers of imagery and harmony, that delightful being is exhibited with all the 
charms and graces that pleaſure and fancy have appropriated to her. "95s. 

 Relegat, qui ſemel-percurrit; 

Qui nunquam legit, legat. DEE 
% But thou, O Hope, with eyes ſo fair, 
What was thy delighted meaſure ! 

Still it whiſper'd promis'd pleaſure, 


Fs And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance hail! 
Still would her touch the ſtrain prolong, 

* And from the rocks, the — the vale, 

FIN She call'd on Echo ftill through all the ſong ; 
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And where her fweeteſt theme ſhe choſe, 1 20 
A ſoft reſponſive voice was heard at every cloſe, ; 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd; and wav'd her golden hair.“ 


In what an exalted light does the above ſtanza placethis great maſter of poetical ima- 


gery and harmony ! what varied ſweetneſs of numbers ! what delicacy of Judgment... 


and expreffion! how characteriſtically does Hope prolong her ftrain, repeat her ſooth- 

ing cloſes, call upon her aſſociate Echo for the ſame purpoſe, and diſplay every pleaſ- 

ing grace peculiar to. her ! : 8 . | PD 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd, and wav'd her golden hair.” 


/ 


Legat, qui nunquam legit ; 
—_ Qui: ſemel percurrit, relegat. 
The deſcriptions of Joy, Jealouſy, and Revenge, are excellent; though not equally 
ſo; thoſe of Melancholy and chearfulneſs are ſuperior to every thing of the kind; and, 
upon the whole, there may be very little hazard in aſſerting that this is the fineſt 
ode in the Engliſh language. | 


AN EFI 
Jo Sir Thomas Hanmer, on his Edition of Shakeſpeare's Works. 


THIS poem was written by our author at the univerſity, about the time when Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's pompous edition of Shakeſpeare was printed at Oxford. If it 
has not ſo much merit as the reſt of his poems, it has ſtill more than the ſubject de- 
ſerves. The verſification is eaſy and genteel, and the alluſions always poetical. 
d character of the poet Fletcher in particular is very juſtly drawn in this 
epiſtle. 


DIRGE IN CYMBE LINE. 


8 0D i 
On the Death of Mr, THOMSON. 


Mr. Collins had i to complain. Of that mournful melody, and thoſe tender 
images, which are the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of ſuch pieces as bewail departed 


friendſhip, or beauty, he was an almoſt unequalled maſter. He knew perfectly to 


exhibit ſuch circumſtances, peculiar to the objects, as awaken the influences of pity ; 
and while, from his own great ſenſibility, he felt what he wrote, he naturally ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the feelings of others. 
To read ſuch lines as the following, all beautiful and tender as they are, without 
correſponding emotions of pity, is r | 
| 2 
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The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell, 
Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed; 
Belov'd, till life can charm no more ; 
And mourn'd, till Pity's ſelf be dead.” 


The Ode on the Death of Thomſon ſeems to have been written in an excurſion to 
Richmond by water. The rural ſcenery has a proper effect in an ode to the, memory 
of a poet, much of whoſe merit lay in deſcriptions of the ſame kind, and the appella- 
tions of © Druid,” and © meek Nature's child,“ are happily characteriſtic. For the 
better underſtanding of this ode, it is neceſſary to remember, that Mr. Thomſon lies 
buried in the e of Richmoncc 5 
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THE 


IO EMS OF JOHN DYER, 


CRONGAR HILL. 


ILENT Nymph, with curious eye! 
Who, the purple evening, lie 

On the mountain's lonely van, 

Beyond the noiſe of buſy man; 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet ſings; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Charms the foreſt with her tale ; 

Come, with all thy various dues, 

Come, and aid thy fiſter Muſe ; 

Now, while Phceebus riding high, 

Gives luſtre to the land and ſky ! 

Grongar Hill invites my ſong, 

Draw the landſkip bright and ſtrong 1 

Grongar, in whoſe moſſy cells, 

Sweetly muſing, Quiet dwells; 

Grongar, in whoſe tilent ſhade, 

For the modeſt Muſes made, 

So oft I have, the evening ſtill, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sate upon a flowery bed, | 

With my hand beneath my head; 

While ſtray'd my eyes oder Towy's fond, 

Over mead, and over wood, 

From houſe to houſe, from hill to hill, 


Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequer'd ſides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 
And viſtoes ſhooting beams of day : 
Wide and wider ſpreads the vale ; 

As circles on a ſmooth canal: 8 

The mountains round, unhappy fate 
Sooner or later, of all height, 
Withdraw their ſummits from the ſkies, 
And lefſen as the others riſe : 8 
Still the proſpect wider ſpreads, 

Adds a thouſand woods and meads 

Still it widens, widens ſtill, | | 

And finks the newly-riſen hill. 


Now, I gain the mountain's brow, 
What a landſkip lies below ! ; 
No clouds, no yapours intervene z 5 


. 


But the gay, the open ſcene, 


Does the face of Nature ſhow, 

In all the hues of Heaven's bow 
And, ſwelling to embrage the light, 
Spreads around beneath che ſight. 


Old caſtles on the cliffs ariſe, 


Proudly towering in the ſkies ! 


Ruſhing from the woods, the ſpires 
Seem from hence aſcending fires! 
Half his beams Apollo ſheds 

On the yellow mountain-heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks ! 


Below me trees unnumber'd riſes 
Beautiful in various dyes: h 


| The gloomy pine, the paplar blue, 


The yellow beech, the ſable yew, 

The ſlender fir, that taper grows, 

The ſturdy oak with broad-ſpread boughs, 
And beyond the purple grove, . 
Faunt of Phyllis, Queen of Love! 

Gaudy as the oil. ung dawn, 


*Reep and high, 

| Wee ae eye ! 

Deep are his fe Py. %s flood, | 

His ſides are 0 4 with waving wood, 

And angient N crown his brow, _ 

That caft an yveful look below; 

Whoſe raggeu walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps; 

So both a ſafety from the wind 

On mutual dependence find. 

Tis now the raven's bleak abode; 

Tis now th* apartment of the toad; 

And there the fox ſecurely feeds ; 

And there the poiſonous adder breeds, 

Conceal'd in ruins, moſs, and weeds 3 
hile, ever and anon, there falls © 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder*d walls. 

Yet time has ſeen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has ſeen this broken pile compleat, 

Big with the vanity of ſtate 

But tranſient is the ſmile of Fate ! 

A little rule, a little ſway, 

A ſun-beam in a winter*s-day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave. 
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And ſee the rivers how they run, 


Through woods and meads, in ſhade and fun, - 


Sometimes ſwift, ſometimes ſlow, 
Wave ſucceeding wave, they go 

A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endleſs ſlcep ! 
Thus is Nature's veſture wrought, 
To inſtru our wandering thought 
Thus ſhe dreſſes green and gay, 

To diſperſe our cares away. 


Ever charming, ever new, 
When will tae landſkip tire the view ! 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies, warm and low; 
The windy ſummit, wild and high, 


Roughly ruſhing on the ſky ! 


The pleaſant feat, the ruin'd tower, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bower ; 
The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give each a double charm, 


As pearls upon an Æthiop's arm. 


See on the mountain's ſputhern fide, 
Where the proſpect opens wide, 
Waere the evening gilds the tide ;- 
How cloſe and ſmall the hedges lic ! 
What ſtreaks of meadows croſs the eye! 
A ſtep methinks may paſs the ſtream, 
So little diſtant dangers ſeem ; 

So we miſtake the future's face, 

Ey*d through Hope's deluding glaſs ; 
As yon ſummits ſoft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, 

Which, to thoſe who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear; 
Still we tread the ſame coarſe way, 
The preſent's ſtill a cloudy day. 


O may I with myſclf agree, 
And never covet what I ſee: 
Content me with an humble ſhade, 
My paſſions tam'd, my wiſhes l! 
For, while our wiſhes wildly roll, + 


We baniſh quiet from the Gul 
FTis thus the bufy beat the air, \ 
Aid miſers gather wealtu and care. dd 


Now, ev'n now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain-turf I lie; 
While the wanton Zephyr ſings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings; 
While the waters murmur deep 3 
While the ſhepherd charms his ſheep 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with muſic fill rhe kt, 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run high. 


Be full, ye courts ; be great who will; 
Search for Peace with all your ſkill ; | 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor. 

In vain you ſearch, ſhe is not there; 
Ia vain ye ſearch the domes ef care 
G-aſs and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads, and mountain-heads, 
Along with Pleaſure, cloſe ally d. 
Ever by each other's ſide : 


- 
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I Hears the thruſn, while all is ſtill, 
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And often, by the murmuring till, 


Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


eo & 2 


RUINS OF ROME. 


© Afſpice murorum moles, præruptaque ſaxa, 
/ 4 Obrutaque horrenti veſta theatra fitu : 


| ©* Hec ſunt Roma. Viden* velut ipſa cadavem 


1 tantæ 
«© Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas ?” 


Janvs ViTALN, 


NOUGH of Grongar, and the ſhady dale: 


1 ting inglorious. Now the love of arts, 
And what in metal or inſtone remains 


| Of proud antiquity, through various realms 
And various languages and ages fam'd, 


Bears me remote, o'er Gallia's woody bounds, 
Ober the cloud-piercing Alps remote; beyond 

The vale of Arno purpled with the vine, | 
Beyond the Umbrian and Etruſcan hills, | 


Where yellow Tiber his neglected wave 
Mournfully rolls. Vet once again, my Muſe, 
Vet once again, and ſoar a loftier flight; 

| Lo the reſiſtleſs theme, imperial Rome. 

. Fall'n, fall'n, a filent heap ; her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns ; behold the pride of pomp, 
The throne of nations fall'n ; obſcur*d in duſt ; 
Ev'n yet majeſtical : the ſolemn ſcene 

| Elates the ſoul, while now the riſmg Sun 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 

Towering aloft, upon the glittering plain, 
Like broken rocks, a vaſt circumference; _ 
Rent palaces, cruſh'd columns, rifled moles, 


Deep lies in duſt the Theban obeliſk 
Immenſe along the waſte ; minuter art, 


| Gliconian forms, or Phidian, ſubtly fair, 


| O*erwhelming ; as th* immenſe Leviathan 

The finny brood, when near lerne*s ſhore 

Out- ſtretch'd, unwieldy, his iſland length appears 
Above the foamy flood. Globoſe and huge, 


' Grey-mouldering temples ſwell, and wide o'ercaſk | 


The ſolitary landſcape, hills and woods, 
And boundleſs wilds; while the yine-mantled 
brows x : 
The pendent goats unveil, regardleſs they 
Of hourly peril, though the clifted domes 
Tremble to every wind. The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, mid his oraiſon hears _ 
' Aghaſt the voice of time, diſparting towers, 
' Tumbling all precipitate down-daſh'd, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the Moon ; 
While murmurs ſooth each aweful interval 


. 


Of winding Towy, Merlin's feebled haunt 


To Latium's wide Champain, forlorn and waſte, 


Fanes roll'd on fanes, and tombs an buried tombs. = 
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Of ever-falling waters; ſhrouded Nile*, 
Eridanus, and Tiber with his twins, 
And palmy Euphrates; they with dropping locks, 
Hang o'er their urns, and mournfully among 
The plaintive-echoing ruins pour their ſtreams, 
Yet here, adventurous in the ſacred ſearch 
Of ancient arts, the delicate of mind, 
Curious and modeſt, from all climes reſort. 
Grateful ſociety ! with theſe I raiſe 
The toilſome ſep up the proud Palatin, 
Through ſpiry cypreſs groves, and towering pine, 
Waving aloſt o'er the big ruins brows, 
On numerous arches rear d: and frequent ſtapp'd, 
The ſunk ground ſtartles me with dreadful'chaſm, 
Breathing forth darkneſs from the vaſt profound 
Of iſles and halls, within the mountain's womb. 
Nor theſe the mether works; all theſe beneath, 
And all beneath the vales and hills around, 
Extend the cavern'd ſewers, maſſy, firm, 
As the Sibylline -grot beſide the dead 
Lake of Avernus; -ſuch the ſewers huge, 
Whither the great Tarquinian genius dooms 
Each wave impure and proud with added rains, 
Hark now the mighty billows laſh their vaults, - 
And thunder; how they heave their rocks in vain! 
Though now inceſſant time has roll'd around ; 
A thouſand winters o'er the changeful world, 
And yet a thoufand ſince, th' indignant floods 
Roar loud in their firm bounds, and daſh and ſwell, 
In vain 3 convey'd to Tiber's loweſt wave. 
Hence over airy plains, by cryftal founts, 
That weave their glittering waves with tuneful lapſe, 
Among the ſleeky pebbles, agate clear, 
Cerulean ophite, and the flowery vein 
Of orient jaſper, pleas d I move along, 
And vaſes boſs'd, and huge inſcriptive ſtones, 
And intermingling vines; and figur d nymphs, 
Flora's and Chloe's of delicious mould, 
Chearing the darkneſs ; and deep empty tombs, 
And dells, and mouldering ſhrines, w:th old decay 
Ruſtic and green, and wide-embowering. ſhades, 
Shpt from the crooked clefts of nodding towers. 
A ſolemn wilderneſs ! with error ſweet, 
I wind the lingering ſtep, where-e'er the path 
Mazy conducts me, which the vulgar foot 
O'er ſculptures maim'd has made; Anubis, Sphinx, 
Idols of antique guiſe, and horned Pan, 
Terrific, monſtrous ſhapes! prepoſterous Gods, 
Of Fear and Ignorance, by the ſculptor's hand 
Hewn into form, and worſhipp*d ; as ev'n now 
Blindly they worſhip at their breathleſs mouths f 
In varied appellations : men to theſe ' 
(From deep to depth in darkening error ſall'n) 
At length aſcrib'd th* Inapplicable Name. 
How doth it pleaſe and fill the memory 
With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 
Hiſtoric urns and breathing ſtatues riſe, 
And ſpeaking buſts! Sweet Scipio, Marius ſtern, 
Pompey ſuperb, the ſpirit-ſtirring form 
Of Cæſar raptur*d with the charm of rule 
And boundleſs fame ; impatient for exploits, 
(His eager eyes upcaſt, he ſoars in thought 
Above all height : and his own Brutus ſee, - 


* Fountains at Rome adorned with the ſtatues of 
thoſe rivers. ; | 


Several ſtatues of the Pagan gods have been con- 


| 


verted into images of ſaints. 
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Deſponding Brutus, dubious of the right, 

In evil days, of taith, of public weal, 
Solicitous and ſad, Thy next regard 

Be Tully's graceful attitude: unprais'd, | 
His out-ſtretch'd arm he waves, in a& to ſpeak 
Before the filent maſters of the world, 

And eloquence arrays him. There behold 
Prepar'd for combat in the front of war 

The pious brothers; jealous Alba ſtands 

In feartul expectation of the ſtrife, 

And youthful Rome intent: the kindred foes 
Fall on each other's neck in ſilent tears; 

In forrowful-benevolence embrace 
Howe*er, they ſoon untheath the flaſhing fword, 
Their country calls to arms; now all in vain ' 
The mother claſps the knee, and ev*n the fair 
Now weeps in vain; their country calls to arms. 
Such virtue Clelia, Cocles, Manlius, roum'd; 


Such were the Fabii, Decii; ſo inſpir d, 
The Scipios battled, and the Gracchi ſpoke : 


So roſe the Roman ſtate. Me now, of tieſe 
Deep-muſing, high ambitious thoughts mflame 
Greatly to ſerve my country, diſtant lagi, 

And build me virtuous fame; nor ſhall the duſt 
Of theſe fall'n piles with ſhew of ſad decay 

Avert the good reſolve, mean argument, 

The fate alone of matter. Now the brow 


We gain enraptur*d ; beauteouſly diſt;a& * 


The numerous porti:os and domes upiwell, 
With obelifks and columns interpos'd, 

And pine, and fir, and oak: ſo tair a ſcene 
Sees not the derviſe from the ſpiral to: nb 


'Of ancient Chammos, while his eye beholds 
Proud Memphis reliques o'er th Æ xyptian plain: 
Nor hoary 


hermit from Hymettus' brow, 
Though graceful Athens, in the vale beneath. 


Along the windings of the Muſe's ſtream, 
Lucid Ilyfus weeps her ſilent ſchools, 
And groves, unvifited by bard or ſag e. 


Amid the towery ruins, huge, ſupreme, 


| Th* enormous amphitheatre behold, 


Mountainous pile ! o'er whoſe capacious womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light ; 


{ While from the central floor the feats aſcend 
Round above round, ſlow-widening to the verge 


A circuit vaſt and high ; nor leſs had held 
Imperial Rome, and her attendant realms, 


When drunk with rule ſhe wild the fierce delight. 
| And op'd the gloomy caverns, whence out-ruth'd 


Before th* innumerable ſhouting crowd 


] The fiery, madded, tyrants of the wilds, 


Lions and tigers, wolves and elephants, | 
And deſperate men, more fell. Abhorr'd intent: 
By frequent converſe with familiar death, 

To kindle brutal daring apt for war; 


To lock the breaſt, and ſteal th* obdurate heart 


Amid the piercing cries of ſore diſtreſs 
Impenetrable.— But away thine eye; 


| Behold yon ſteepy cliff; the modern pile 


Perchance may now delight, while that, rever*d+ 
In ancient days, the page alone declares, ; 
Or narrow coin threugh dim cærulean ruſt. 

The fane was Jove's, its ſpacious golden roof, 
O' er thick-ſurrounding temples beaming wide, 


* From the Palatin hill one ſees moſt of the re 
markable antiquiti es. ä 
5 + The Capitol. 
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Appear'd, as when above the morning hills 
Half the round ſun aſcends; and tower'd aloft 
Suſtain'd by columns huge, innumerous 
As cedars proud on Caman's verdant heights 
Darkening their idols, when Aſtarte lur'd 
Too- proſperous Iſrael from his living ſtrength. 
And next regard you venerable dome, 
Which virtuous Latium, with erroneous aim; 
Rais'd to her various deities, and nam'd 
Pantheon; plain and round; of this our world 
}+ajeſtic emblem; with peculiar grace 
Beſore its ample orb, projected ſtands 
The many-pillar'd portal: nobleſt work 
Of human ikill: here, curious architect, 
If theu eſſay'ſt, ambitious, to ſurpaſs 
Palladius, Angelus, or Britiſh Jones, 
On theſe fair walls extend the certain ſcale, 
And turn th* inſtructive compaſs : careful mark 
How far in hidden art, the noble plain 
Extends, and where the lovely forms commence , 
Of flowing ſculpture : nor negle& to note 
How range the taper columns, and what weight 
Their leafy hrows ſuſtain : fair Corinth firſt 
Poaſted their order, which Callimachus 
(Reclining ſtudious on Aſopus' banks 
Beneath an urn of ſome lamented nymph) 
Haply compœ'd; the urn with foilage curl'd 
Thinly conceal'd, the chapiter inform*d. 
See the tall obeliſks from Memphis old, 
One ſtone enormous each, or Thebes convey*'d ; 
Like Albion's fpires they ruth into the ſkies. 
And there the temple, where the ſummon'd ſtate * 
In deep of night conven'd : ev'n yet methinks 
The vehement orator in rent attire 
Perſuaſion pours, ambition ſinks her creft ; 
And lo the villain, like a troubled fea, 
That toffes up her mire ! Ever diſguis'd, * 
Shall treaſon walk? ſhall proud opreſſion yoke 
'The neck of virtue ? Lo the wretch, abaſhi'd, 
Self- betray d Catiline! O Liberty, 
Parent of happineſs, celeſtial- born; 
When the firſt man became a living ſoul, 
His ſacred genius thou; be Britain's care; 
With her ſecure, prolong thy lov'd retreat; 
hence bleſs mankine 3 while yet among her ſons, 
Ev*n yet there are, to ſnield thine equal laws, 
Whoſe botoms kindle at the ſacred names 
Ot Cecil, Raleigh, Walſingham, and Drake. 
May others more delight in tuneful airs ; 
In maſque and dance excel; to ſculptur'd ſtone 
Give with ſuperior ſkill the living look; 
More pompous piles ere, or pencil ſoft 
With warmer touch the vifionary board: 
But thou, thy nobler Britons teach to rule; 
To check the ravage of tyrannic ſway; 
To quell the proud; to ſpread the joys of peace, 
And various bleſſings of ingenious trade. | 
Be theſe our arts; and ever may we guard, 
Ever defend thee with undaunted heart. 
Ineſtimable good! who giv*ſt us Truth, 
Whoſe hand upleads to light, divineſt Truth, 
Array*d in every charm : whoſe hand benign 
Teaches unweariec. toil to cloath the fields, 
And on his various fruits inſcribes tie name 
Of Property: O nobly hail'd of old 


* The Temple of Concord, where the ſenate met 
or. Catne' cone. | 
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| By thy majeſtic daughters, Judah fair; 
And Tyrus and Sidonia, lovely nymphs, 
And Libya bright, and all-enchanting Greece; 
Whoſe numerous towns and ifles, and peopled 
Rejoic'd around her lyre; th* heroic note 
(Smit with ſublime delight) Auſonia caught, 


And plann'd imperial Rome. Thy hand benign 

Rear'd up her towery battlements in ſtrength ; 

Bent her wide bridges 0'er the ſwelling ſtream 

Of Tuſcan Tiber; thine thoſe ſolemn domes 

Devoted to the voice of humbler prayer; 

And thine thoſe piles * undeck'd, capacious; vaſt 

In days of dearth where tender Charity 

Liſpens*d her timely ſuccours to the poor. 

Thine too thoſe muſically- falling founts, 

To lake the clammy lip; adown they tall; 

Muſical ever; while from yon blue hills, 

D. m in the clouds, the radiant aqueducts 

Turn their innumnerable arches o'er 

The ſpacious deſert, brightening in the ſun, 

Proud and more proud in their auguſt approach: 

High o' er irriguous vales and woods and towns; 

Glide the ſoft whiſpering waters in the wind, 

And here united pour their filver ſtreams 

Among the figur*d rocks, in murmuring falls; 

Muſical ever. Theſe thy beauteous works: 

And what beſide felicity could tell RA 

Of human benefit: more late the reſt; 

At various times their turrets chanc'd to riſe; ' - 

When impious tyranny vouchſaf'd to ſmile, 
Behold by Tiber's flood, where modern Rome f 

Couches beneath the ruins : there of old 

With arms and trophies gleam'd the field of Mars: 

There to their daily ſports the noble youth 

Ruſh'd emulous; to fling the pointed lance : 

To vault the ſteed; or with the kindling wheel 

In duſty whirlwinds ſweep the trembling goal; 

Or wreſtling, cope with adverſe ſwelling breaſts 

Strong grappling arms, cloſe heads, and diſtant feet; 

Or claſh the li. ted gauntlets: there they form'd 

Their ardent virtues: in the boſſy piles, 

The proud triumphal arches ; all their wars, 

Their conqueſts, honours, in the ſculptures live. 

And ſee from every gate thoſe ancient roads, 

With tombs high verg'd, the ſolemn paths of Fame: 

Deſerve they not regard? O' er whoſe broad flints 

Such crowds have ioll'd, ſo many ſtorms of war; 

So many pomps; ſo many wondering realms: 

Yet till through mountains pierc'd, o'er vallies 

rais*d, 

In even tate, to diſtant ſeas around, 5 

They ſtretch their pavements. Lo, the fane of Peace) 

Built by that prince, who to the truſt of power ] 

Was heneſt, the delight of human-kind. 

Tliree nodding ifles remain; the teſt an heap 

Of ſand and weeds ; her ſhrines, her radiant roofs, 

And columns proud, that from her ſpacious floor, 

As from a ſhining ſea, majeſtic roſe i 

An hundred foot aloft, like ſtately beech 

Around the brim of Dion's vlaffy lake, 

Charming the mimic painter: on the walls 

Hung Salem's ſacred ſpoils ; the golden board, 

And golden trumpets, now conceab d entomb d 


* The public granaries. ' 
+ Modern Roni: ſtands chiefly on the old Campus 
Martius. 


} Begun by Veſraſian, and finiſhed by T. tus. 
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By the ſank roof, O' er which in diſtant view 
Th Etrukan mountains ſwell, with ruins crown'd 
Of ancient towns ; and blue Soracte ſpires, 
Wrapping his tides in tempeſts. Eaſtward hence, 
Nigh where the Ceſtian pyramid divides * 
The mouldermg wall, beyond yon fabrick huge, 
Whoſe duſt thie ſolemn antiquarian turns, 
And thence, in broken ſculptures caſt abroad, 
Like Sibyl's leaves, collects the builder's name 
Rejoic'd, and the green medals frequent tound 
Doom Caracalla to perpetual fame : g 
The ſtately pines, that ſpread their branches wide 
In the dun ruins of its ample halls, + 
Appear but tufts ; az may whate*er is high 
Sink in compariſon, minute and vile. 

Theſe, and unnumber'd, yet their brows uplift, 
Rent of their graces 3 as Britannia's oaks 
On Merlin's mount, or Snowden's rugged fides, - 
Stand in the clouds, their branches ſcatter*d round, 
Aiter the tempeſt 3; Mauſolzums, Cirques, 
Naumachios, Forums 3 Trajan's column tall, 
From whoſe low baſe the ſculptures wind alot, 
And lead through various toils, up the rough ſteep, 
Its hero to the ſkies: and his dark tower 1 
Whoſe execrable hand the city fir*d, 
And while the dreadful conflagration blaz*d, 
Play'd to the flames; and Phoebus? letter'd dome ; 
And the rough reliques of Carinæ's ſtreet, 
Where now the ſhepherd to his nibbling ſheep 
Sits piping with his oaten reed; as erſt 
There pip'd the ſhepherd to his nibbling ſheep, - 
When th* humble roof Anchiſes* ſon explor'd 
Of good Evander, wealth-deſpiſing king, 
Amid the thickets : ſo revolves the ſcene ; 
So time ordains, who rolls the things of pride 
From duſt again to duſt. Behold that heap 
Of mouldering urns (their aſhes blown away, 
Duſt of the mighty) the ſame itory tell; 
And at its baſe, from whence the ſerpent glides 
Down the green deſert ſtreet, yon hoary monk 
Laments the ſame, the viſion as he views, 
The ſolitary, ſilent, ſolemn ſcene, 
Where Cæſars, heroes, peaſants, hermits lie, 
Blended in duſt together; where the ſlave 
Refts from his labours; where th* inſulting proud 
Refigns his power; the miſer drops his hoard 3 
Where lwman folly fleeps.—There is a mood, 
(1 fing not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 
That wings the ſoul, and points her to the ſkies 3 


When tribulation cloaths the child of man, 


When age deſcends with ſorrow to the grave, 
"Tis ſweetly- ſoothing ſympathy to pain, 

A gentle-wakening call to health and eaſe. 

How muſical! when all-devouring Time, 

Here ſitting on his throne of ruins hoar, 

While winds and tempeſts ſweep his various lyre, 
How ſweet thy diapaſon, Melancholy ! - 

Cool evening' comes ; the ſetting ſun diſplays 

His viſible great round between yon towers, 

As through two ſhady cliffs; away, my Muſe, 


* The tomb of Ceſtius, partly within. and partly 
without the walls. 


＋ The baths of Caracalla, a vaſt ruin. 
1 Nero's. | 


§ The Palatin library. 
VOL. VII. 
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Though yet the proſpect pleaſes, ever new - 

In vaſt variety, and yet delight. 

The many-figur*d ſculptures of the path 

Half beauteous, half effac'd ; the traveller 

Such antique marbles to his native land 

Oft hence conveys z and every realm and ſtate 

With Rome's auguſt remains, heroes and gods, 

Deck their long galleries and winding groves 3 

Vet miſs we not th' innumerable thefts, 

Vet ſtill profuſe of graces teems the waſte. 
Suffice it now th? Efquilian mount to reach 

With weary wing, and ſoek the ſacred reſts 

Of Maio's humble tenement; alow | 

Plain wall remains; a little tun-gilt heaps 

Groteſaue and wild; the gourd and olive brown 

Weave the lizut roof: the gourd and olive fan 

Their amorous foliaze, mingling with the vine, 

Who drops her purple cluſters through the green. 

Here let me lie, with pleaſing fancy ſoot!'d ; 

Here flow'd his fountain; here his laurels grew; 

Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard 

Fram'd the celeſtial ſong, or ſocial walk*'d 

With Horace and the ruler of the world: 

Happy Auzuſtus! who fo well inſpir'd 

Could'ſt throw thy pomps and ros ulties aſide, 

Attentive fo the wiſe, the great of ſoul, 

And dignify thy mind. Thrice glorious days, 

Auſpicious to the Muſes ! then rever'd, 

Then hallow*d was the fount, or ſecret ſhada, 

Or open mountain, or whatever ſcene 

The Poct choſe, to tune th* ennobling rhime 

Melodious; ev*n the rugged ſons of war, 

Ev'n the rude hinds rever*d the Poet's name: 

But no:v—anotaer age, alas! is ours 

Yet will the Muſe alittle longer ſoar, _ 

Unleſs the clouds of care weigh down her wing, 

Since nature's ſtores are ſhut with cruel hand, 

And each aggrieves his brother; ſince in vain 

The thirſty pilgrim at the fountain aſks 

Th o'er4owing wave—Enough—the plaint diſdain. 

See*ſt thou yon fane ? ev'n now inceſſant time * 

Sweeps her low mouldering marbles to the duſt; 

And Phcebus* temple, nodding with its woods, 

Threatens huge ruin o'er the ſmall rotund. 

"Twas there benegth a fig-tree*'s umbrage broad, 

Th aſtoniſn'd ſwains with reverend awe beheld 

Thee, O Quirinus, and thy brother-twin, 

Preſſing the teat within a monſter's graſp 

Sportive; while oft the gaunt and rugged wolf 

Turn'd her ftretch'd neck and form'd your tender 

limbs; 


So taught of Jove, ev'n the fell ſavage fed 
{ Your ſacred infancies, your virtues, toils, 
The conqueſts, glories, of th* Auſonian ſtate, 


Wrap'A in their ſecret ſeeds. Each Kindred ſoul, 
Robuſt and ſtout, ye grapple to your hearts, 

And little Rome appears. Her cots ariſe, 

Green twigs of oſier weave the ſlender walls, 
Green ruſhes ſpread the roofs ; and here and there 
Opens beneath the rock the gloomy cave. 

Elate with joy Etruſean Tiber views, © 

Her ſpreading ſcenes enameling his waves, 

Her huts and hollow dells, and flocks and herds, 
And gathering ſwains; and tolls his yellow car 
To Neptune's court with 8 train. 


— 


lus and Remus under 


* The temple of Ro 
Mount Palatin. t 
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Her ſpeedy growth alarm'd the fates around, 
ealous; yet, ſoon by wondrous virtue won, 
hey fink into her boſom. From the plough 
Roſe her dictators; fought, o'ercame, return'd, 
Yes, to the plough return'd, and hail'd their peers 
For then no private pomp, no houthold ſtate, 
The public only ſwell'd the generous breaſt. 
Who has not heard the Fabian heroes ſung? 
Dentatus' ſcars, or Mutius* flaming hand? 
How Manl.us ſav'd the capitol ? the cho ce 
Of ſteady Regulus? As yet they ſtood, 
Simple of life ; as yet ſeducing wealth 
Was unexplor'd, and ſhame of poverty 
Yet unimagin*'d—Shine not all the fields 
With various fruitage ? murmur not the brooks 
Along the flowery vallies ? They, content, 
Feaſted at nature's hand, indelicate, 
Blithe, in their eaſy taſte 3 and only ſought 
To know their duties; that their only ſtrife, 
Their generous trite, and greatly to perform. 
They through all ſhapes of peril and of pain, 
Intent on honour, dar'd in thickeſt death 
To ſnatci the glorious deed. Nor Trebia quell'd, 
Nor Thraſymene, nor Cannæ's bloody field, 
Their dauntleſs courage ; ſtorming Hannibal 
In vain the thunder of the battle roll'd, 
The Thunder of the battle they return'd 
Back on his Punick ſhores ; till Carthage fell, 
And danger fled afar. The city gleam'd 
With precious ſpoils : alas, proſperity !_ 
Ah, baneful ſtate ! yet ebb'd not all their ſtrength 
In ſoit luxurious pleaſures ; proud defire 
Of boundleſs ſway, and feveriſh thirſt of gold, 
Rouz'd them again to battle. Beauteous Greece, 
Torn from her joys, in vain with languid arm 
Half rais'd her ruſty ſhield ; nor could avail 
The ſword of Dacia, nor the Parthian dart ; 
Nor yet the car of that fam'd Britiſh chief, 
Which ſeven brave years beneath the doubtleſs wing 
Of victory, dreadful roll'd its griding wheels 
Over the bloody war: the Roman arms 
Jriumph'd, till Fame was filent to their foes. 
And now the world unrival'd they enjoy*d 
In proud ſecurity: the creſted helm, | 
The plated greave and corſelet hung unbrac'd ; 
Nor ayes | their arms, the ſpear and ſounding 
eld, a ET 
But on the glittering trophy to the wind. 
D.ſſolv'd in eaſe and ſoft delights they lie, 
Till every fun annoys, and every wind 
Has chilling. force, and every rain offends : 
For now the frame no more is girt with ſtrength 
Maſculine, nor in luſtineſs of heart 
Laughs at the winter ſtorm, and ſummer-beam, 
Superior to their rage : enfeebling vice 
Withers each nerve, and opens every pore 
To painful feeling: flowery bowers they ſeek 
(As zther prompts, as the ſick ſenſe approves) 
Ur cool Nymphean grots; or tepid baths 
(Taught by the ſoft Ionians) they, along 
The lawny vale, of every beauteous ſtone, 
Pile in the roſeat air with fond expence : 
Through ſilver channels glide the vagrant Waves, 
And fall on filver beds cryſtalline down, 
Meloùous murmuring ; while luxury 
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Over their naked limbs with wanton hand, 

Sheds roſes, odours, ſheds unheeded bane. . 

Switt is the flight of wealth; unnumber'd wants, 

Blood of voluptuouſneſs, cry out aloud 

Neceſſity, and ſeek the ſplendid bribe. . 

The citron board, the bowl emboſs'd with gems, 

And tender foliage wildly wreath'd around 

Of ſeeming ivy, by that artful hand, 

Corinthian Thericles; whate' er is known 

Of rareſt acquiſition; Tyrian garbs, 

Neptunian Albion's high teſtaceous food, 

And flavour'd Chian wines with incenſe fum'd 

To flake Patrician thirſt ; for theſe, their rights 

In the vile ſtreets they proſtitute to ſale 3 _ 

Their ancient rights, their dignities, their laws, 

Their native glorious freedom. Is there none, 

Is there no villain, that will bind the neck 

Stretch'd to the yoke? they come; the market 
throngs. 

But who has moſt by fraud or force amaſs*d ? 

Who moſt can charm corruption with his doles ? 

He be the monarch of the ſtate ; and lo! _ 

Didius, vile uſurer, though the crowd he mounts “, 

Beneath his feet the Roman eagle cowers, 

And the red arrows fill his graſp uncouth. 

O Britons, O my countrymen, beware 

Gird, gird your hearts; the Romans once were fret, 

Were brave, were virtuous.— Tyranny howe'er 

Deign'd to walk forth a while in pageant ſtate, 

And with licentious pleaſures fed the rout, 

The thoughtleſs many: to the wanton ſound 

Of fifes and drums they danc*d, or, in the ſhade 

Sung Cæſar, great and terrible in war, 

Immortal Cæſar! Lo, a God, a God, 

He cleaves the yielding ſkies | Cæſar meanwhile _ 

Gathers the ocean pebbles z or the gnat 

Enrag*d purſues ; or at his lonely meal 

Starves a wide province; taſtes, diſlikes, and fling 

To dogs and ſycophants. A God, a God! 

The flowery ſhades and ſhrines obſcene return. 

But ſee along the North the tempeſts ſwell 
Ober the rough Alps, and darken all their ſnows ! 
Sudden the Goth and Vandal, dreaded names, 
| Ruſh as the breach of waters, whelming all 
Their domes, their villas; down the feſtive piles, 
Down fall their Parian porches, gilded baths, 
And roll before the ſtorm in clouds of duft. 

Vain end of human ſtrength; of human ſxill, 
Conqueſt, and triumph, and domain, and pomp, 
And eaſe, and luxury ! O luxury, | 
Bane of elated life, of affluent ſtates, 

What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ? 

How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 

To the ſoft entrance of thy roſy cave 

How doſt thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! while behind thee gapes 

TH unfathomable gulph where Aſher lies 
O*erwhelm'd, forgotten ; and 'high-boaſting Cham; 


And the great queen of earth, imperial Rome. 


* Didius Julianus, who bought the empire. 


And Elam's haughty pomp ; and beauteous Greece | 
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IN FOUR BOOKS. 


© Poſt majores quadrupedes ovilli pecoris ſecunda 
ratio eſt, qu prima fit, fi ad utilitatis mag- 
«© nitudinem referas ; nam id præcipue nos contra 
« frigoris violentiam protegit, corporibuſque _ 
<< goftris liberaliora præbet velamina.” . 
| | CoLUMELLA, 


1 [I. 


EE Ts 


POEMS. 


THE ſubject propoſed. Dedicatary addreſs. Of paſ- 
tures in general, fit for ſheep : for fine-wwool*d Jheep 
for long-wooPd fheep. Defetts of paſtures, and their 
remedies. Of climates. The moifture of the Engliſh | 
climate vindicated. Particular beauties of England. 
Different kinds of 7 ſheep : the two common 
forts of rams deſcribed. Different kinds of foreign 
Sheep. The ſeveral ſorts of food. The diftempers 
ariſing from thence, with their remedies. Sheep led 
by inſlin to their proper feod and phyſic. Of the 
ſieplierd's ſcrip, and its furniture. Care of /heep in 
tupping time. Of the caſtration of lambs, and the 
folding of ſheep. Various precepts relative to changes 
of weather and ſeaſons. Particular care of ne- 
fallen lambs. The advantages and ſecurity of the 
Engliſh ſhepherd above thoſe in hotter or colder climates; 
exemplified with reſpect to Lapland, Italy, Greece, 
and Arabia. Of fheep-fhearing. 


fron, Cuſtom in Wales of ſprinkling the rivers with 
flowers, Sheep-/hearing Feaf and merriments on the 


banks of the Severn. 


THE care of ſheep, the labours of the loom, 
And arts of trade, I ſing. Ye rural nymphs, 
Ye ſwains, and princely merchants, aid the verſe. 
And ye, high-truſted guardians of our iſle, 
Whom public voice approves, or lot of birth 
To the great charge aſſigns: ye good, of all 
Degrees, all ſeQs, be preſent to my ſong. 
So may diſtreſs, and wretchedneſs, and want, 
The wide felicities of labour learn : | 
So may the proud attempts of reſtleſs Gaul 
From our ſtrong borders, like a broken wave, 
In empty foam retire. But chiefly Thou, 
The people's ſhepherd, eminently plac'd 
Over the numerous ſwains of every vale, 
With well-permitted power, and watchful eye, 
On each gay field to ſhed beneficence, 
Celeſtial office! Thou protect the ſong. 
On ſpacious airy downs, and gentle hills, 
With graſs and thyme o' erſpread, and clover wild, 


Song en that occa- 


Where ſwiling Phoebus tempers every breeze, 
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The faireſt flocks rejoice! they, nor of halt, 

Hydropic tumours, nor of rot, complain 

Evils deform'd and foul: nor with hoarſe cough 

Diſturb the muſic of the paſtoral pipe; 

But, crouding to the note, with filence ſoft 

The cloſe-woven carpet graze 3; where Nature 

blends FETs t 

Flovrrets and herbage of minuteſt ſize, 

Innoxious luxury. Wide airy downs 

Are Health's gay walks to ſhepherd and to ſheep. 
All arid ſoils, with ſand, or chalky flint, 

Or ſhelves deluvian mingled ; and the turt, 

That mantles over rocks of brittle ſtone, 

Be thy regard: and where low-tufted broom, 

Or box, or berry'd juniper ariſe ; 

Or the tall growth of gloſſy-rinded beech 3 

And where the burrowing rabbit turns the duſt ; 

And where the dappled deer delights to bound. 
Such are the downs of Banſtead, edg'd with 

woods, | 

And towery villas ; ſuch Dorceftrian fields, 

Whoſe fiocks innumerous hüten all the land: 

Such thoſe flow-climbing wilds, that lead the ſtep 

Inſenſibly to Dover's windy cliff, 

Tremendous height! and ſuch the clover'd lawns 

And ſunny mounts of beauteous Normanton *, 

Health's chearful haunt, and the ſelected walk 

Of Heathcote's leifure : ſuch the ſpacious plain 

Of Sarum, ſpread like Ocean's boundleſs round, 

Where ſolitary Stonehenge, grey with moſs, 

Ruin of ages, nods : ſuch too the leas 

And ruddy tilth, which ſpiry Roſs beholds, 

From a green hilloc, o'er her lofty elms ; 

Ang Lemſter's brooky tract, and airy Croft F, 

And ſugh Harleian Eywood's I ſwelling turf, 

Wav'd as the billows of a rolling ſea: 

And Shobden &, for its lofty terrace fam'd, 


Which from a »ountain's ridge, elate o'er woods 


And girt with all Siluria}|, ſees around 

Regions on regions blended in the clouds. 

Pleaſant Siluria, land of various views, 

Hills, rivers, woods, and lawns, and purple 
groves _. | 1 2d) 

Pomaceous, mingled with the curling growth 

Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon their poles, 

More airy wild than vines along the ſides 

Of treacherous Falernum ; or that hill 

Veſuvius, where the bowers of Bacchus roſe, 

And Herculanean and Pompeian domes. _ 

But if thy prudent care would cultivate” 
Leiceſtrian fleeces, what the ſinewy arm — «4. 
Combs through the ſpiky ſteel in lengthen'd flakes; 
Rich faponaceous loam, that flowly drinks 
The blackening ſhower, and fattens with the draught, 
Or marle with clay deep-mix'd, be then thy 

choice, | | 

A feat of Sir John Heathcote in Rutlandſhire. 

+ A ſeat of Sir Archer Croft. ” g 

1 Of the Earl of Oxford. 8 22855 

& A ſeat of Lord Bateman. 1 

}| Siluria, the part of England which lies weft of 
the Severns, viz. Herefordſhire, Monmouthſhire, 
&c. 0 

¶ Treacherous Falernum, becauſe part of the 
hills of Falernum was many years ago overturned by 
an eruption of fire, and is now an high and barren 
mount of cinders, called Monte Novo. 
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Of one conſiſtence, one compuexion, ſpread 
Through all thy glebe; where no deceitful veins 
Of envious gravel lurk-beneath the turf, 
To looſe the creeping waters from their ſprings, 
Tainting the p turage: and let thy fields 
In ſlopes deſcend and mount, that chilling rains 
May trickle off, and haſten to the Lrooks. 
Yet ſome deſect in ail on carth appears; 
All ſeek ſor help, all p: ef: for ſoclal aid. 
Too cold the graſſy mantle of the mar!, 
In ſtormy winter's long and dreary nights, 
For cumbent ſheep ; ſtom broken ſlumber oft 
They riſe benumb'd, and vainly ſhittthe couch; 
Jh ir waſted ſides their evil plight declare. 
Hence, tender in his care, the ſhepherd ſwain 
Seeks each contrivance. Here it would avail, 
At a meet diſtance from the upland ridge, 
To fink a trereh, and on the hedge- long bank 
Sow frequent ſard, with lime, and dark manure; 
Which to the liquid element will yield 
A porous way, a paſſage to the ſoe. 
Plow not ſuch paſtures: deep in ſpungy graſs 
The oldeſt carpet is the warmeſt lair, 
And ſoundeſt; in new herbage coughs are heard. 
Nor love tos frequent ſhelter : ſuch as decks 
The vale of Severn, Nature's garden wide, 
By the blue ſteeps of diſtant Malvern * wall'd 
Solemnly vaſt. The trees of various ſhade, 
Scene behind ſcene, with fair deluſive pomp 
Enrich the proſpect, but they rob the lawns. 
Nor prickly bramble, white with woolly theft, 
Should tuft thy fields. Applaud not the remiſs 
Dimetians , who, along their molly dales, 
Conſume, like graſshoppers, the ſummer hour; 
While round them ſtubborn thorns and furze 
increaſe, 
And creeping briars. I knew a carefv] fred; 
| Who gave them to the crackling fi. es, and ſpread 
Their duſt ſaline upon the deepening graſs : 
And oft with lator-ftrengthen'd arm he delv'd 
The draining trench acroſs his verdant ſlopes, 
To intercept the ſmall meandring rills . 
Of upper hamlets: haughty trees, that ſour 
The ſhaded graſs, that weaken thorn-ſet mounds, 
And harbour villain crows, he rare allow' d: 
Only a flender tuft of uſetul aſh, 9 
And mingled beech and elm, ſecurely tall, 
The little ſmiling cottage, warm embower'd ; 
The little ſmiling cottage, where at eve 
He meets his roſy children at the door, 
Prattling their welcomes, and his honeſt wife, 
With gcod brown cake and bacon ſlice, intent 
To cheer his hunger after labour hard. 
Nor only ſoil, there alſo muſt be found 
Felicity of clime, and aſpect bland, 
Where gentle ſheep may nouriſh locks of price. 
In vain the ſilken fleece on windy brows, = 
And northern ſlopes of cloud-dividing hills 
Is ſovght, though ſoft Iheria ſpreac's her lap 
Beneath their rugged feet, and names their heights 
Biſcaian or Segovian. Pothnic realms, 
And dark Norwegian, with their choiceſt fields, 
Dingles, and dells, by lofty fir cmtower*d, 


* Malvern, a high ridge of hills near Worceſter. 
7 Dimetia, Caermartlienſhire in South Wale. 
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| Britannia's handmaids. 


POEMS: 


In vain the bleaters court. Alike they ſhun 
Libya's hot plains : what taſte have they ſor groves 
Of palm, or yellow duſt of gold ? no more 
Food to the flock, than to the miſer wealth, 
Who kncels upon the glittering heap, and ſtarves. 
Ev'n Galli: Abbeville the ſhining fleece, 
That richly decorates her loom, acquires 

atciy from Albion, by th' onſnaring bribe, 
The bait of avaricc, which with fclon fraud, 
For its on wanton mouth, from thouſands ſteals. 

How erring oft the judgment in its hate, 

Or fond defire! Thoſe flor „- deſcending ſhowers, 
"Thoſe hovering ſogs, that bathe our growing vales 
In deep November (loath'd by tyifling Gaul, 
Effeminate), are giits the Pleiads ſhed, - 

As the beverage falls, 
Her hills rejoice, her vallies laugh and ſing. 

Hail, noble Albion ; where no golden mines, 
No foft perfumes, nor dolls, nor myrtle bowers, 
The vigorous frame and loſty licart of man 
Enervate: round whoſe ſtern cerulean brows 
White-winged ſnow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 
Frequent attend, with ſolemn majeſty: 

Rich Queen of Mifts and Vapours! "Theſe thy ſons 
With their cool arms comprefs; and twiſt their 
nerves 
For _ of excellence and high. renown. 
Thus form'd, our Edwards, Henrys, Churchill, 
Blakes, 
Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons, roſe. 

See the ſun gleams; the living paſtures riſe, 
After the nurture of the fallen thower, 

How keautiful! how blue th' ethereal vault, 
How verdurovs the lawns, hover clear the brooks! 
Such noble warlike ſteeds, ſuch herds of kine, 
So ſleek, ſo vaſt ; ſuch ſpacious flocks of ſheep, 
Like flakes of gold illumining the green, 

What other paradiſe acorn but thine, | 
Britannia? happy, if thy ſons would know) 
Their happineſs. To theſe thy naval ſtreams, 
Thy frequent towns ſuperb of buſy trade, 

And ports magnific add, and ſtately ſhips, - 
Innumerous. But whither ſtrays my Muſe 7 
Pleas*d, like a traveller upon the ſfirand 
Arriv*d of briglit Auguſta: wild he roves, 


maſts; 


Ind; 


Through Wharf, and ſquares, and nas,” and 


domes, 

In ſweet ſurprize; unable yet to fix 5 
His raptur'd mind, or ſcan in order'd courſe * 
Each object fingly ; with diſcoveries new 
His native country ſtudious to enrich. 

Ye ſhepherds, if your labours hope ſucceſs, 
Be firſt your purpoſe to procure a breed, 
To ſoil and ctime adapted. Every ſoil 
And clime, ev'n every tree and herb, receives 


| Its habitant peculiar: each to each, 


The Great Invifible, and each to all, 


Through earth, and ſea, and air, harmonious ſuits, 


Tempeſtvous regions, Darwent's * naked peaks, 


FS 


* 


From deck to deck, through groves immenſe of 


*Mong crouds, bales, cars, the wealth of either 


* Darwent's naked peaks, the peaks of Nerbyſhire. 
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Snowden * and blue Plynlymmon *, and the wide 
Aerial tides of Cader-yddris huge 
Theſe are beſtow?d on goat-horn'd ſheep, of fleece 
Hairy and coarſe, of long and nimble ſhank, - 
Who rove o'er bog or heath, and graze or brouze 
Alternate, to collect, with due diſpatch, 
O'er the bleak wild, the thinly-fcatter*d meal. 
But hills of milder air, that gently riſe 
O'er dewy dales, a fairer ſpecies boaſt, 
Of ſhorter limb, and frontlet more ornate; 
Such the Silurian. If thy farm extends 
Near Cotſwold downs, or the delicious groves 
Of Symmonds, honour'd through che ſandy ſoil 
Of elmy Roſs , or Devon's myrtle vales, 
That drink clear rivers near the glaſſy ſea ; 
Regard this ſort, and hence thy fire of lambs 
Select: his tawny fleece in ringlets curls 3 © 
Long ſwings his ſlender tail; his front is fenc'd 
With horns Ammonian, circulating twice 
Around each open ear, like thoſe fair ſcrolls. 
That grace the columns of th' Ionic dome. 
Yet ſhould thy fertile glebe be marly clay, 
Like Melton paſtures, or Tripontian fields , 
Where ever-gliding Avon's limpid wave 
Thwarts the long courſe of duſty Watling- ſtreet; 
That larger ſort, of head defenceleſs, ſeek, 
Whoſe fleece is deep and clammy, cloſe and plain: 
The ram ſhort-limb'd, whoſe form compact 
deſcribes 
One level line along his ſpacious back RE 
Of full and ruddy eye, large ears, ſtretch'd head, 
Noſtrils dilated, breaſt and ſhoulders broad, 
And ſpacious haunches, and a lofty dock. 
Thus to their kindred foil and air induc*'d,. . 
Thy thriving herd will bleſs thy ſkilful care, 
That copies Nature: who, in every change, 
In each variety, with Wiſdom works, 
And powers diverſity*d of air and ſoi, 
Her rich materi#s; Hence Sabza's rocks, 
Chaldæa's marl, Ægyptus' water'd loam, 
And dry Cyrene's ſand, in climes alike, 
With different ſtores ſupply the marts of trade. 
Hence Zembla's icy ti acts no bleaters hear; 
Small are the Ruſſian herds, ancl harſn their fleece; 
Of liglit eſteem Germanic, far remote 
From ſoit ſea-breezes, open winters mild, 
And ſummers bath'd in dew: en Syrian ſheep 
The coſtly burden only loads their tails: 
No locks Cormandel's, none Malacca's tribe 
Adorn; but fleek of flix, and brown like deer, 
Fearſul and ſhepherdleſs, they bound along 
The ſands, No fleeces wave in torrid climes, 
Which verdure boaſt of trees and ſhrubs alone, 
Sbrubs aromatic, cauſee wild, or thea, 
Nutmeg, or cinnamon, or fiery clove, 
Unapt to feed the fleece. The food of wool 
I; grals or herbage ſoft, that ever blooms 
| In temperate air, in the delicious downs 
Ot Albion, on the bans of all her ſtreams. 


Io Snowden, Plynlymmon, and Cader-yddris, 
high hills in. North Wales. | 

T A town in Heretordſhire. . 
I Tripontian fields, the country between Rugby, 


0. Tarvwickſhire, and Lutterworth, in Leiceſtzr- 
e. 4 


* 
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Of graſſes are unnumber'd kinds, and all 
(Save where foul waters linger on the turt) * 
Salubrious. Early mark, when tepid gleams 
Oft mingle with the pearls of ſummer ſhowers, 
And ſwell too haſtily the tender plain? 
Then ſnatch away thy ſheep ; beware the rot; 
And with deterſive bay-ſalt rub their mouths 3 
Or urge them on a barren bank to feed, 

In hunger*s kind diſtreſs, on tedded hay 

Or to the mariſh guide their eaſy ſteps, 

If near thy tufted crofts the broad ſea ſpreads, 
Sagacious care foreacts: when ſtrong diſeaſe 
Breaks in, and ſtains the purple ſtreams of health, 
Hard is the ſtrife of art: the coughing peſt 


From their green paſture ſweeps whole flocks away. 


That dire diſtemper ſometimes may the ſwain, 
Though late, diſcern: when on the liſted lid, 
Or viſual orb, the turgid veins are pale; 

The ſwelling liver then her putrid ſtore 


Begins to drink: ev'n yet thy ſkill exert, * 


Nor ſuffer weak deſpair: to fold thy arms: 
Again deterfive ſalt apply, or ſhed 
The hoary medicine o'er their arid food. 

In cold ſtiff. ſoils the bleaters oft complain 
Of gouty ails, by ſnepherds term'd the halt: 


- | Thoſe let the neighbouring fold or ready crook 
Detain; and pour into their cloven feet 


Corroſive drugs, deep-ſearching arſenic, 


| Dry alum, verdigriſe, or vitriol keen. 


But if the doubtful-miſchief ſcarce appears, 


T will ſerve to ſhift them to a dryer turf, 


And falt again: th' utility of ſalt 
Teach thy ſlow ſwains : redundant humours cold 


Are the diſeaſes of the bleating kind. 


Th' infectious ſcab, ariſing from extremes 
Of want or-ſurfeit, is by water cur'd | 
Of lime, or ſodden ſtave-acre, or oil 
Diſperſive of Norwegian tar, renown*d _ 
By virtuous Berkeley, whoſe beneyolence ' 
Explor'd its powers, and eaſy medicine thence _ 
Sought for the poor: ye poor, with grateful voice, 
Invoke eternal bleſſings on his head, 

Sheep alſo pleuriſies and dropſies know, 
Driv'n oft from Nature's path by artful man, 
Who blindly turns aſide, with haughty hand, 
Whom ſacred Inſtin&t would ſecurely lead. 
But thou, more humble ſwain, thy rural gates 
Frequent, unbar, and let thy flocks abroad, 


From lea to croft, from mead to arid field; 
* . | Noting the. fickle ſeaſons of the ſky. 


Rain-ſated paſtures let them ſhun, and ſeek 


Changes of herbage and ſalubrious flowers. 
By their All- perfect Maſter inly taught, 


They beſt their food and phyſic can diſeein; 


For He, Supreme Exiſtence, ever near, 
Informs them: 
. 


O'er the vivid green obſerve 
With what a regular conſent they crop, 

At every fourth collection to the mouth, 
Unſavoury crow-fiower z whether to awake 
Langour of appetite with lively change, 

Or tiraely to repel approaching ills, 

Hard to determine. Thou, whora nature loves, 


And with her ſalutary rules entruits, 


Benevolent Mackenzie *, ſay the cauſe. « 


* Dr. Mackenzie, late of Woerceſter, row of 


Drumſugh, near Edinburgh, 
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This truth howeꝰ er ſhines bright to human ſenſe ; 

Each ſtrong affection of th* unconſcious brute, 

Each bent, each paſſion of the ſmalleſt mite, 

Is wiſely given; harmonious they perform 1. 

The work of perfect reaſon (bluſh,. vain man!) 

And turn the wheels of nature's vaſt machine. 
See that thy ſcrip have ſtore of healing tar, 

And marking pitch and raddle; nor forget 

Thy ſheers true pointed, nor th' officious dog, 

Faithful to teach thy ſtragglers to return: 

So may*ſt thou aid who lag along, or ſteal 

Aſide into the furrows or the ſhades, 

Silent to droop ; or who, at every gate 

Or hillock, rub their ſores and looſen'd wool. 

But rather theſe, the feeble of thy flock, 

Banith before th* autumnal months: ev*n age 

Forbear too much to favour ; oft renew, 

And through thy fold let joyous youth appear. 
Beware the ſcaſun of imperial love, 


© Who through the world his ardent ſpirit pours ; 
| 'Ev*n ſheep are then intrepid: the proud ram 


With jealous eye ſurveys the ſpacious field; 
All rivals keep aloof, or deſperate war 
Suddenly rages; with impetuous force, 

And fury irreſiſtable, they daſh 

Their hardy frontlets ; the wide vale reſounds ; 


The flock amaz'd ſtands ſafe afar; and oft 


Each to the other's might a victim falls: 
As fell of old, before that engine's ſway, 
Which hence ambition imitative wrought, 
'The beauteous towers of Salem to the duſt. 
Wiſe cuſtom, at the fifth or ſixth return, 


Or ere they *ave paſt the twelfth of orient morn, 
Caſtrates the lambkins ; neceſſary rite, 


Ere they be number'd of the peaceful herd. 

But kindly watch whom thy ſharp hand has griev'd, 
In thoſe rough months, that lift the turning year: 
Not tedious is the office ; to thy aid 

Favonius haſtens ; ſoon their wounds he heals, 

And leads them ſkipping to the flowers of May 


May, who allows to fold, if poor the tilth, | 


Like that of dreary, houſeleſs, common fields, 
Worn by the plough : but fold on fallows dry. 
Enfeeble not thy flock to feed thy land : 

Nor in too narrow bounds the priſoners croud : 
Nor ope the wattled fence, while balmy morn 
Lies on the reeking paſture ; wait till all 

The cryſtal dews, impearl'd upon the graſs, 


Are touch'd by Phoebus? beams, and mount aloft, 


With various clouds to paint the azure ſky. 

In teizing fly-time, dank, or froſty days, 
With unQtuous liquids, or the lees of oil, 
Rub their ſoft ſkins, between the parted locks ; 
Thus the Brigantes * ; *tis not idle pains : 
Nor is that ſkill deſpis*'d, which trims their tails, 
Ere ſummer heats, of filth and tagged wool. 
Coolnefs and cleanlineſs to health conduce. 

To mend thy mounds, to trench, to clear, to ſoil 
Thy grateful fields, to medicate thy ſheep, 
Hurdles to weave, and chearly ſhelters raiſe, 
Thy vacant hours require: and ever learn 
Quick æther's motion: oft the ſcene is turn'd ; 
Now the blue vault, and now the murkey cloud, ® 
Hail, rain, or radiance ; theſ- the moon will teil, 


The inhabitants of Yorkſhire. 
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Each bird and beaſt, and theſe thy fleecy tribe: 
| When high the ſapphire cope, ſupine they couch, 
And chew the cud delighted ; but, ere rain, 
Eager, and at unwonted hour, they feed: 
Slight not the warning ; ſoon the tempeſt rolls, 
Scattering them wide, cloſe ruſhing at the heels 
Of th' hurrying o'ertaken ſwains : forbear 
Such nights to fold; fuch nights be theirs to ſhift . 
On ridge or hillock ; or in homeſteads ſoft, 
Or ſofter cotes, detain them. Is thy lot 
A chill penurious turf, to all thy toils 
Untractable? Before harſh winter drowns 
The noiſy dykes, and ſtarves the ruſhy glebe, 
Shift the frail breed to ſandy hamlets warm : 
There let them ſojourn, till gay Procne ſkims 
The thickening verdure, and the riſing flowers. 
And while departing autumn all embrowns 
The frequent-bitten fields; while thy free hand 
Divides the tedded hay; then be their feet 
Accuſtom'd to the barriers of the rick, 
Or ſome warm umbrage ; leſt, in erring fright, 
When the broad dazzling ſnows deſcend, they run 
Diſpers'd to ditches, where the ſwelling drift 
Wide overwhelms : anxious the ſhepherd ſwains 
Iſſue with axe and ſpade, and, all abroad, 
In doubtful aim explore the glaring waſte ; _ 
And ſome, perchance, in the deep delve upraiſe, 
Drooping, ev'n at the twelfth cold dreary day, 
With ſtill continued feeble pulſe of life; | 
The glebe, their fleece, their fleſh, by hunger 
w*d. 

Ah, gentle ſhepherd, thine the lot to tend, 
Of all, that feel diſtreſs, the moſt aſſail'd, 
Feeble, defencelefs : lenient be thy care: 


| But ſpread around thy tendereſt diligence 


In flowery ſpring-time, when the new-dropt 
lamb, 

Tottering with weakneſs by his mother's fide, 

Feels the freſh world about him; and each thom, 

Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet : 

O, guard his meek ſweet innocence from all 

Th? innumerous ills that ruſh around his life; 

Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 

Circling the ſkies to ſnatch him from the plain; 

Obſerve the lurking rows; beware the brake, 

There the ly fox the careleſs minute waits; 

Nor truſt thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor &y: 

Thy boſom to a thouſand cares divide. 

Eurus oft ſlings his hail; the tardy ficlds 

Pay not their promis'd food ; and oft the dam 


Oer her weak twins with empty udder maurns, 


Or fails toguard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops in many turns around, 


| And tires her alſo turning: to her aid 


Be nimble, and the weakeſt, in thine arms, 


| Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft, 


Between the lark's note and the nightingale's, 
His hungry bleating till with tepid milk: 

In this ſoft office may thy children join, 

And charjtable habits learn in ſport : 

Nor yield him to himſelf, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daiſy flowers. 
Nor yet forget him: life has riſing ills: 
Various as æther is the paſtoral care; 
Through flow experience, by a patient breaſt, 
The whole long leſſon gradual is attain'd, 

By precept after precept, oft receiv'd 
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With deep attention: ſuch as Nuczvus * ſings 
To the full vale near Soare's enamour'd brook, 
While all is filence : ſweet Hincklean ſwain ! 
Whom rude obſcurity ſeverely claſps : 
The Muſe, howe'er, will deck thy ſimple cell 
With purple violets and primroſe flowers, 
Well-pleas'd thy faithful leſſons to repay. 

Sheep no extremes can bear : both heat and cold 
Spread ſores cutaneous z but, more frequent, heat: 


8 The fly-blown vermin, from their woolly neſt, 


Preſs to the tortur'd ſkin, and fleſh, and bone, 
In littleneſs and number dreadful foes. 
Long rains in miry winter cauſe the halt ; 
Rainy luxuriant ſummers rot your flock ; 
And all exceſs, ev*n of ſalubrious food, 
As ſure deſtroys, as famine or the wolf. 
Inferior theirs to man's world-roving frame, 
Which all extremes in every zone endures. 

With grateful heart, ye Britiſh ſwains, enjoy 
Your gentle ſeaſons and indulgent clime. 
Lo, in the ſprinkling clouds, your bleating hills 
Rejoice with herbage, while the horrid rage 
Of winter irreſiſtable o'erwhelms 
Th' Hyperborean tracts: his arrowy froſts, 


| That pierce through flinty rocks, the Lappian flies; 


And burrows deep beneath the ſnowy world 

A drear abode, from roſe-diffuſing hours, 

That dance before the wheels of radiant day, 

Far, far remote; where by the ſqualid light 

Of fœtid oil inflam'd, ſea-monſter's ſpume, 

Or fir-wood, glaring in the weeping vault, 

Twice three flow gloomy months, with various ills 
Sullen he ſtruggles ; ſuch the love of life 

His lank and ſcanty herds around him preſs, 

As, hunger-ſtung, to gritty meal he grinds 

The bones of fiſh or inward bark of trees, 

Their common ſuſtenance. While ye, O ſwains, 
Ye, happy at your eaſe, behold your ſheep 

Feed on the open turf, or croud the tilth, 


| Where, thick among the greens, with buſy mouths 


They ſcoop white turnips : little care is yours ; 
Only, at morning hour, to interpoſe 

Dry food of oats, or hay, or brittle ſtraw, 

The watery juices of the boſſy root 

Abſorbing: or from noxious air to ſcreen 

Your heavy teeming ewes, with wattled fence 

Of furze or copſe-wood, in the lofty field 

Which bleak aſcends among the whiſtling winds. 
Or, if your ſheep are of Silurian breed, 

Nightly to houſe them dry on fern or ſtraw, - 
Sikening their fleeces. Ve, nor rolling hut, 

Nor watchful dog, require; where never roar 

Ot ſavage tears the air, where carclef; night 

In balmy ſleep lies lull'd, and only wakes 

To plenteous peace. Alas! o'er warmer zones 
Wild terror ſtrides : their ſtubborn rocks are rent; 
Their mountains fink ; their yawning caverns flame 
And hery torrents roll impetuous down, 

Proud cities deluging; Pompeian towers, 

And Herculanean, and what riotous ſtood - 

In Syrian valley, where now the Dead Sca 

Mong ſolitary hills infectious lies. 


* Mr. Joſeph Nutt, an eminent apotheca 
| ary at 
Hinckley of whom ſee the hiſtory of that time, 


p. 187. 
1 Soare a river in Leiceſterſhire. 


| As were their fathers. 
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See the ſwift furies, famine,. plague, and war, 
In frequent thunders rage o'er neighbouring realms, 
And ſpread their plains with deſolation wide: 
Yet your mild homeſteads, ever-blooming ſmile 
Among embracing woods ; and waft on high 
The breath of plenty, from the ruddy tops 
Of chimnies, curling o'er the gloomy trees, 

In airy azure ringlets, to the ſky. _ 

Nor ye by need are urg'd, as Attic ſwains, 

And Tarentine, with ſkins to cloath your ſheep 
Expenſive toil ; howe'er expedient found 

In fervid climates, while from Phoebus? beams 
They fled to rugged woods and tangling brakes. 
But thoſe expenſive toils are now no more, 

Proud tyranny devours their flocks and herds : 
Nor bleat of ſheep may now, nor ſound of pipe, 
Sooth the ſad plains of once ſweet Arcady, | 
The ſhepherds? kingdom : dreary ſolitude 
Spreads o'er Hymettus, :nd the ſhaggy vale 

Of Athens, which, in ſolemn filence, ſheds 

Her venerable ruins to the duſt. 

The weary Arabs roam from plain to plain, 

Guiding the languid herd in queſt of food : 

And ſhift their little home*s uncertain ſcene 

With frequent farewell : ſtrangers, pilgrims all, 

s. No ſweet fall of rain 

May there be heard; nor ſweeter liquid lapſe 

Of river, o'er the pebbles gliding by 

In murmurs : goaded by the rage of thirſt, 

Daily they journey to the diſtant clefts 

Of craggy rocks, where gloomy palms o' erhang 

The ancient wells, deep ſunk by toil immenſe, 

Toil of the patriarchs, with ſublime intent 

Themſelves and long poſterity to ſerve. 

There, at the public hour of ſultry noon, 

'They ſhare the beverage, when to watering come, 

And grateful umbrage, all the tribes around, 

And their lean fiocks, whoſe various bleatings fill 

The echoing caverns : then is abſent none, 

Fair nymph or ſhepherd, each inſpiring each 

To wit, and ſong, and dance, and active feats; 

In the ſame ruſtic ſcene, where Jacob won 

Fair Rachael's boſom, when a rock's vaſt weight 

From the deep dark mouth'd well his ſtrength re- 
mov'd, 

And to her circling ſheep refreſhment gave. 

Such are the perils, ſuch the toils of life, 

In foreign climes. But ſpeed thy flight, my Muſe ; 


Swift turns the year; and our unnumber'd flocks 


On fleeces overgrown unealy lie. 

Now, jolly ſwains, the harveſt of your cares 
Prepare to reap, and ſeek the ſounding, caves 
Of high Brigantium *, where, by ruddy flames, 
Vulcan's ſtrong ſons, with nervous arm, around, 
The ſteady anvil and the glaring maſs, 
Clatter their heavy hammers down by turns, 
Flattening the ſteel z from their rough hands receive 
The ſharpen'd inſtrument, that from the flock 
Severs the fleece. If verdant elder ſpreads 
Her filver flowers; if humble daiſies yield 
To yellow crow- foot, and luxuriant graſs, 
Gay ſhearing-time approaches. Firſt, howe'er, 
Drive to the double fold, upon the brim 


*The caves of Brizantium—the forges of Shef. 
field, in Yorkſhire, where the ſhepherds ſhears and 
all edge-tools are mads. 
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Of a clear river, . gently drive the flock, 
ad plunge them one by one into the flood : 
Plung'd in the flood, not long the ſtruggler ſinks, 
With his white flakes, that gliſten through the tide ; 
The ſturdy ruſtic, in the middle wave 
Awaits to ſeize him riſing; one arm bears 
His lifted head above the limpid ſtream, 
While the full clammy fleece the other laves 
Around, laboricus, with repeated toil; 
And then reſigns him to the ſunny bank, | 
Where, bleating loud, he ſhakes his dripping locks. 
 _ Shear them the fourth or fifth return of morn, 
Lei touch of buſy fiy-blows wound their ſkin : 
Thy peaceful ſubjects without murmur yield 
Their yearly tribute: *tis the prudent part 
To cheriſh and be gentle, while ye ſtrip 
The downy veſture from their tender tides. 
Preſs not too cloſe 3 with caution turn the points; 
And from the head in regular rounds proceed : 
But ſpeedy when ye chance to wound, with tar 
Prevent the wingy ſwarm and ſcorching heat ; 
And careful houſe them, if the lowering clouds 
Mingle their ſtores tumultuous : through the gloom 
Then thunder oft with pondrous wheels rolls loud, 
And breaks the cryſtal urns of heaven: adown _ 
Falls ſtreaming rain. Sometimes among the ſteeps 
Of Cambrian glades (pity the Cambrian glades) 
Faſt tumbling brooks on brooks enormous ſwell, 
And ſudden o*'crwhelm their vaniſh'd fields: 
Pown with the flood away the naked ſheep, 
Bleating in vain, are borne, and ſtraw- built huts, 
And rifted trees, and heavy enormous rocks, 
Down with the rapid torrent to the deep. 
At ſhearing-time, along the lively vales, 
Rural feſtivities are often heard: 
Benęath each blooming arbour all is joy 
And luſty merriment: while on the graſs 
The mingled youth in gaudy circles ſport, 
We think the golden age again return'd, 
And all the fabled Dryades in dance. 
Leering they bound along, with laughing air, 
To the ſhrill pipe, and deep remurmuring cords 
Of th' ancint harp, or tabor's hollow ſound. 
While th' old apart, upon a bank reclin'd, . 
Attend the tuneful carol, ſoftly mixt 
With every murmur of the ſliding wave, 
And every warble of the f:ather*d choir ; 
Mrufic of paradiſe ! which ſtill is heard, 
When the heart liſtens ; ſtill the views appear 
Of the firſt happy garden, when Content 
To Nature's flowery ſcenes directs tlie fight, 
Yet we abandon thoſe Elyſian walks, 
Then idly tor the loſt aclight repine : 
As greedy mariners, whoſe deſperate ſails 
Skim ober the billows of the foamy flood, 
Fancy they ſce the liſtening: ſhores retire, 
And ſigh a farewel to the ſinking hills. 


Could I recall thoſe notes, which once the Muſe 


Heard at a ſhearing, near the woody ſides 


Of blue-topp'd Wreakin “! Yet the carols ſweet, , 


Through the deep maze of the memorial cell, 
Faintly remurmur. Firſt aroſe in ſong 
Hoar-headed Damon, venerable ſwain, 

The ſootheſt ſhepherd of the flowery vale. 

„ This is no vulgar ſcene : no palace-roof 


* A high hill in Shropſhire, 
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«© Was e*er ſo lofty, nor ſo.nobly riſe 
«© Their poliſh'd pillars, as theſe aged oaks, 
© Which o'er our fleecy wealth and harmleſs ſports 
6 Thus have expanded wide their ſheltering arms, 
46 Thrice told an hundred ſummers. Sweet Con- 
De,, AE BN 
„ Ye gentle ſhepherds, pillow us at night.” ' 
© Ves, tunetul Damon, for our cares are ſhort, 
«© Riſing and falling with the chearful day,” 
Colin reply*d ; ** and pleaſing wearineſs 
«© Soon our unaching head to ſleep inclines. 
« Is it in cities ſo? where, poets tell, 
«© The cries of ſorrow ſadden all the ſtreets, 
And the diſeaſes of intemperate wealth. 
% Alas, that any ills from wealth ſhould rife ! 
May the ſweet nightingale on yonder ſpray, 
« May this clear ſtream, theſe lawns, thoſe ſnow- 
«© white lambs, 
e Which, with a pretty innocence of look, | 
«© Skip on the green, and race in little troops; | 
„May that great lamp, which ſinks behind the 
4% hills, 
«& And ſtreams around variety of lights, 
« Recall them erring : this is Damon's wiſh. 
Huge Breaden's * ſtony ſummit once I climb'd 


“ After a kindling : Damon, what a ſcene ! 


«© What various views unnumber'd ſpread beneath ! 

& Woods, towers, vales, caves, Cells, cliffs and 
6 torrent floods; ; © 

& And here and there, between the ſpiry rocks, 


The broad flat ſea. Far nobler proſpects theſe, , 


© Than gardens black with ſmoke in duſty towns, 

«© Where ſtenchy vapours often blot the ſan : 

« Yet, flying from his quiet, thither crouds 

«© Each greedy wretch for tardy-rifing wealth, 

«© Which comes too late; that courts the taſte in 

„ Vain, 3 | 

Or nauſeates with diſtempers. Yes, ye rich, 

6 Still, ſtill be rich, if thus ye faſhion life; | 

«& And piping, careleſs, filly ſhepherds we, 

« We ſilly ſhepherds, all intent to feed 

ur ſnowy flocks, and wind the fleeky fleece.” 
© Deem not, howe'er, our occupation mean, 


| Damon reply*d, ** while the Supreme accounts 


c Well of the faithful ſhepherd, rank'd alike 
«© With king and prieſt: they alſo ſhepherds are; 
«« For ſo th' All-ſeeing ſtyles them, to remind 
«© Elated man, forgetful of his charge.“ 

«© But haſte, begin the rites : ſee purple Eve 


5 $Stretches her ſhadows : all ye nymphs and ſwains 


«© Hither aſſemble. Pleas'd with honours due, 

“ Sabrina, guardian of the cryſtal flood, 

4 Shall bleſs our cares, when ſhe by moonlight clear 
& Sims o'er the dales, and eyes our fleeping folcs; 
© Or in hoar caves around Plynlymmon's brow, 

«© Where precious minerals dart their purple gleams, 
& Among her fiſters the reclines; the lov'd 
«-Viga +, profuſe of graces, Ryddol f rough, 

« Blithe Yſtwith +, and Clevedoc + ſwift of foot; 
& And mingles various ſeeds of flowers and herbe, 
« ja the divided torrents, ere they burit 


* A hill on the boarders of Montgomeryſhize. | 
+ Vaga, Ryddol, Yſtwith, and Clevecoc, 't- 
vers, the ſprings of which riſe in the ſides of Fun- 
lymmon. : | 
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«+ Through the dark clouds, and down the mountain 


6 roll. n 3 Bk 
«© Nor taint-worm ſhall infect the yeanipg herds,” 


% Nor penny-graſs, nor ſpearwort's poiſonous} | 


4% leaf,” | 
Hie ſaid: with light fantaſtic toe, the nymphs 
Thither atſembled, thither every ſwain ; | 
And o'er the dimpled ſtream a thouſand flowers, 
Pale lillies, roſes, violets, and pinks, 


Mix'd with the greens of burnet, mint, and thyme; - 


And trefoil,- ſprinkled with their ſportive arms. 
Such cuſtom holds along th' irriguous vales, 
From Wreakin's brow to rocky Dolvoryn *, 
Sabrina's early haunt, ere yet ſhe fled | 
The ſearch of Guendolen, her ſtepdame proud, 
With envious hate enrag*d. The jolly chear, 
Spread on a moſſy bank, untouch'd abides; 
Till ceaſe the rites : and now the moſſy bank 


Is gaily circled, and the jolly chear 


Diſpers'd in copious meaſure z early fruits, 

And thoſe of frugal ſtorez in huſk dr rind; 
Steep'd grain, and curdled milk with dulcet cream 

Sott temper'd, in full merriment they quaff, 

And caſt about their gihes; and ſome apace 

Whiſtle to roundelays : their little-ones - 

Look on delighted: while the mountain-woods, 

And winding vallies, with the various notts 

Of pipe, ſheep; kine, and birds, and liquid brooks, 

Unite their echoes : near at hand the wide 

Majeſtic wave of Severn ſlowly rolls 

Along the deep- divided glebe: the flood, 

And trading bark wi low contracted fail, 

Linger among the reeds and copſy banks 

To liſten 3 and to view the joyous ſcene; ' 
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+ Dolvoryn, a ruinous caſtle in Montgomery- 
hire, on the banks vf the Severr., 
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1 N With various numbers, through the umple 
theme eye a] 


To win attention: this, ye ſhepherd ſwains, 


This is a labour. t, O Wray, if thou 
Ceaſe not with ſkiltul hand to point her way; 
The lark-wing'd Muſe; above the grally vale; 


And hills, and wood, ſhall, ſinging, ſoar alott; 
And he 


whom Learning, 


race, 


Wiidora, Candor, 


Who glows with all the virtues of his fire, 
] Royſton approve, and patronize the 


ain: 
Through all the brute creation, none, as ſheep, 

To lordly man ſuch ample tribute pay: 

For him their udders yield neRareous ſtreams : 

For bim their downy veſtures they reſign 5 

For him they ſpread the feaſt : ah! ne*er may he 

Glory in wants, which doom to pain and death 

His blameleſs fellow-creatures. Let diſeaſe, 


Let wafted hunger, by deſtroying live 


And the permiſſion uſe with trembling thanks; 
Meekly reluctant: tis the brute beyond: 

And gluttons ever murder when they kill. 
Ev'n to the reptile every cruel deed 


] Is high impiety. Howe'cr not all, 


Not of the ſanguinary tribe are all; 

All are rot ſavage. Come, ye gentle fwains; 

Like Brama's healthy ſons on Indus* banks, 
Whom the pure ſtream and garden fruits ſuſtain; 
Ye are the ſons of Nature; your mild hands 

Are innocent: ye, when ye ſhear, relieve: 

Come, gentle ſwains; the bright unſully'd locks 

Collect: alternate ſongs ſhall ſooth ybur cares; 
And warbling muſic break trom every ſpray. 

Be faithful ; and the genuine locks alone 

Wrap round: nor alien flake nor pitch erfold i 
Stain not your ſtbres with baſe deſire to add 
Fallacious weight: nor yet, to mimic thoſe; 
Minute and light, of ſandy Urchinfield *, 
Leſſen, with ſubtle artifice, the fleece: 

Equal the fradd. Nor interpoſe delay, 

| Left buſy æther through the open wool 

Debiliating paſs, and every film 

Ruffie and fully with the valley's duſt: 

Guard too from moiſture, and the tretting Moth. 

Pernicious: ſhez in gloomy ſhade conceal'd, 

Her labyrinth cuts, and mocks the comber's care. 


{| But in looſe locks of fells ſhe moſt delights, 


And feeble fleeces of diſtemper*d ſheep, 
Whither the haſtens, by the morbid ſcent 


* The country about Roſs, in Herefotdfhire. 
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8 ſuch, ſor hoſpitabl e beds 

To reſt the ſtranger, or the gory, chief, 

From battle or the chace of wolves return; d. 
Wen niany- colour d Evening finks behind 

The purple v woods and hills, and oppoſite 

Riſes,” foll-orb'd, the filver. harveſt-moon, 

To Whrth adiwearied farmer, late afield 

His featter d ſheaves collecting; then expect : 

The artiſts, bent on ſpeed, from populous Leeds, 

Norwich, or Froome; they traverſe every plain, 

And every dale, where farm or cottage ſmokes: 

Reje&t them not; and let the ſeaſon's price 

Win thy ſoft treaſures: let the bulky wain 

Through duſty roads roll nodding ; or the bark, 

That Glently ado vn tlie cerule ſtream 

Glides with white ſails, diſpenſe cc ante freight 

To copſy villages ort either ſide, 

And fpiry towns, where ready diligence, 

The grateful burden to receive, awaits, 

Like ſtrong Briareus, with his hundred hands. 

In the ſame fleece diverſity of wool 

Crows intermingled, and excites the care 

Of curious {kill to fort the ſeveral kinds. a 

But in this ſubtle ſcience none exceed 

Th' induſtrious Belgians, to the work who guide 

Each feeble hand of want: their ſpacious domes 

With boundleſs hoſpitality receive 

Each nation's outcaſts: there the tender eye 

May view the maim'd, the blind, the lame, 

employ*d, 

And unrejected age; z ev'n childhood there 

Its little fingers turning to the toil 

Delighted : nimbly, with havitual ſpeed, 

They ſever lock from lock, and long and ſhort, 

And ſoft, and rigid, pile in ſeveral heaps. 

This the duſk hatter aſks; another ſhines, 

Tempting the clothier ; that the hoſter ſeeks ; 

The long bright lock 10 apt for airy ſtuffs; 

But often it deceives the artiſt's care, 

Breaking unuſeful in the ſteely comb: 

For this long ſpunzy wool no more increafe 

Receives, while Winter petrifies the fields: 

The growth of Autumn ſtops : and what though 

5 b 

Succeeds 5 roſy finger, and ſpins on 

ine texture? yet in vain ſhe ſtrives to link 

The Gre twine to that of Autumn's hand. 

then the ſwain advis'd to ſhield his flocks | 

rom wimer's deadening froſts and whelming 

Bol WS 3 

© loud tempeſt rattie on the roof, 

ths „ ſecure within, warm cribs enjoy, 

And Gn e their feeces, equal to the worth 

©f coated Apulan *, by foft warmth improv'd 

Or 1-t thera inward heat and vigor find, 

By foo of cole or turnep, hardy plants. 

„ the lock of one continued growth 

lnibes à clearer and more equal dye. 

But lighteſt wool is theirs » who poorly toil, 
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Attica uſd av clifath their ſheep with ſkins, to 


preſerve and improve their ſlecces. 
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Through a dull round, in unimproving 3 
f common-fields : incloſe, incloſe, ye ſwaius; 
hy will you joy in common-field, where pitch, 
Noxious to wool, muſt ſtain your motley flock, 
To mark your property? The mark dilates, 
Enters the flake depreciated, defil'd, 
Unfit for beauteous tint : beſides, in fields 
Promiſcuous held, all culture languiſhes ; 
The glebe, exhauſted, thin ſupply receives; 
Dull waters reſt upon the ruſhy flats 
And barren furrows: none the riſing grove 
There plants for late poſterity, nor hedge 
To ſhield the flock, nor copſe for chearing fire; 
And, in the diſtant village, every hearth 
Devours the graſſy ſwerd, the verdant food - _ 
Of injur*d herds and flocks, or what the plough 
| Should turn and moulder for the bearded grain; 
Pernicious habit, drawing gradual on 
Increaſing beggary, and Nature's frowns. 
Add too, the idle pilferer eafier there 
Eludes detection, when a lamb or ewe 
From intermingled flocks he ſteals ; or when, 
With looſen'd tether of his horſe or cow, 

The milky ſtalk of the tall green car*d corn, 

The year's ſlow-ripening fruit, the anxious hope 
Of his laborious neighbour, he deſtroys. 

There are, who over- rate our ſpungy ftores, 


To ſpread upon its fields the dews of heaven, 

And feed the ſilky fleece; that card, nor comb, 

The hairy woll of Gaul can e'er ſubdue, 

To form the thread, and minglc in the loom, 

| Unleſs a third from Britain ſwell the heap. 

{| Illufion all; though of our ſun and air 

Not trivial is the virtue : nor their fruit, 

| Upon our ſnowy flocks, of ſmall eſteem : 

The grain of brighteſt tincture none fo well 

Imbibes: the wealthy Gobelins muſt to this 

Bear witnefs, and the coſtlicſt of their looms. 
And though, with hue of crocus or of roſe, 

No power of ſubtle food, or air, or ſoil, 

Can dye the living fleece; 3 yet *twill avail 

| To note their influence in the tinging vaſe. 

Therefore from herbage of old-paſtur'd plains, 

Chief from the matted turf of azure marle, 

Where grow the whiteft locks, collect thy ftores. 

Thoſe fields regard not, through whoſe recent turf 

The miry ſoil appears; not ev*n theuſtreams 

Of Yare, or ſilver Stroud, can purify 

Their frequent-ſully'd fleece; 

winds, ; 

Keen-biting on terripeſtuous hills, inbrown. 

| Yet much may be perform'd, to check the force 

Of Nature*srigor : the high heath, by trees 


Warm- ſhelter'd, may deſpiſe the rage of ſtorms : 1 


Moors, bogs, and weeping fens, may learn to ſmile, 
And leave in dykes their ſoon-forgotten tears. 
Labor and Art will every aim atchieve . 
Of roble boſoms. Bedford Level , erſ® 
A dreary pathleſs waſte, the coughing flock \ 


* 


Was wont with hairy fleeces to deform; 


And, ſmiling with her lure of ſummer flowers, 
The heavy ox, vain-ſtrugglinz, to ingulph ; 
Tilt one, of that high-honour'd patriot name, 
Ruſſel, aroſe, who drain'd the ruſny fen, a 
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Who deem that Nature grants no clime, but out 
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Confin'd the waves, bade groves and Landed 1 Unwonted objects: now firſt, now they learn'd 


bloom, | Their bolder ſteerage over ocean wave, 
And through his new creation led the Ouze, Led by the golden ſtars, as Chiron's art 
And gentle Camus, ſilver- winding ſtremms; - Had mark'd the ſphere celeſtial Wide abroad 
God-like beneficence; from chaos drear Expands the purple deep: the cloudy ifles, - + 
To raiſe the garden and the ſhady grove ! Scyros and Scopelos, and Icos, riſe 
But ſee Ierne's moors and hideous bogs,  _ | And Haloneſos: ſoon huge Lemnos heaves 

Immeaſurable tract. The traveller Mer azure head above the level brine, 
Slow tries his mazy ſtep on th' yielding tuft, Shakes off her miſts, and brightens all her cliffs: 
Shuddering with fear: ev'n ſuch perfidious wilds, | While they, ber flattering creeks and opening 
By labor won, have yielded to the comb | 'bowers' | IK vant 1 WT 
The faireſt length of wool. See Deeping fens, - || Cautious approaching, in Myria's port 
And the long lawns of Bourn. *Tis Art and Toil . Caſt out the cabled ſtone upon the ſtrand. 
Gives Nature value, multiplies her ſtores, — Next to the Myſian ſhore they ſhape their courſe, 
Varies, improves, creates: tis Art and Toil But with too eager haſte : in the white foam 
Teaches her woody hills with fruits to ſhine, His oar Alcides breaks; howe*er, not long | 

| The pear and taſteful apple; decks with flow ers | The chance detains; he ſprings upon the ſhore, 

| And foodful pulſe the fields, that often riſe, And, riſting from the roots a tapering pine, 5 
Admiring to behold their furrows wave Renews his ſtroce. Between the threatening 
With yellow corn. What changes cannot Toil * towers nn 
With patient Art, effe& ? There was a time, | Of Helleſpont they ply the rugged ſurge, 
When other regions were the ſwains delight, To Hero's and Leander's ardent love 
And ſhepherdleſs Britannia's ruſhy vales, Fatal: then ſmooth Propontisꝰ widening wave, 
Inglorious, neither trade nor labor knew, I Thatlike a glaſſy lake expands, with hills, ; 
But of rude baſkets, homely ruſtic geer, Hills above hills, and gloomy woods, begirt. 
Woven of the flexile willow ; till, at length, And now the Thracian Boſphorus thy dare, 
The plains of Sarum open'd to the hand ; Till the Symplegades, tremendous rocks, 


Of patient Culture, and, o'er ſinking woods, Threaten approach; but they, unterrify*d, 3 
High Cotſwold ſhow'd her ſummits. Urchinfield, | Through the tharp-pointed cliffs and thunderirg 


And Lemſter's crofts, beneath the pheaſant's | floods AE ont, | 
brake, Tm! | . | Cleave their bold paſſage :! nathleſs by the craggs 

Long lay unnoted. Toil new paſture gives; And torrents forely ſhatter*d : as the ſtrong 

And, in the regions oft of active Gaul, Eagle or vulture, in th” entangling net 

O'er leſſening vineyards ſpreads the growing turf, Involv'd, breaks through, yet leaves his plumes 
In eldeſt times, when kings and hardy chiefs behind. n 46 „ais 313-24 23a 

In bleeting ſheepfolds met, for pureſt wool. | Thus, through the wide waves, their flow way they 

Phcenicia's hilly tracts were moſt renown'd, force g de flaw $6 L 

And fertile Syria's and Judæa's land. To Thynia's hoſpitable iſile. The brave M 

Hermon, and Seir, and Hebron's brooky fides : Paſs many pearls, and to fame by ſuch ' | 1— 

Twice with the murex* crimſon hue they ting'd Experience riſe. 'Refreſtd, again they ſpeed 


The ſhining fleeces: hence their gorgeous wealth ; | From cape to cape, and view unnumber*d ſtreams, - 
And hence aroſe the walls of ancient Tyre. Halys, with hoary Lycus, and the mouths 

Next buſy Colchis, bleſs'd with frequent rains, Of Aſparus and Glaucus, rolling ſwift | 
And lively verdure (who the lucid ſtream a To the broad deep their tributary waves 3 


Of Phaſis boaſted, and a portly race | {Till in the long-ſought harbour they arrive | 
Of fair inhabitants) improv d the fleece; | | Of golden Phafis. Foremoſt on the ſtrand = 
When, o'er the deep by flying Plryxus brought, Jaſon advanc*d : the deep capacious bay « 
The fam'd Theſſalian ram enrich'd her plains. The crumbling terrace of the marble port, & 
* This, riſing Greece with indignation view'd, Wondering he viewed, and ſtately n 
And youthful Jaſon an attempt conceiv d | Pavilions proud of luxury; around, | 
Lofty and bold? along Peneus' banks, I [In every glittering hall, within, without, 
Around Olympus? brow, the Muſes' haunts, O'er all the timbrel- ſounding ſquares and ſtreets, 
He rouz'd the brave, to re- demand the fleece. Nothing appear*d but luxury, and crowds 
p Attend, ye Britiſh ſwains, the ancient ſong, Sunk deep in riot. To the public weal 
A From every region of ZEgea's ſhore £4 Attentive none he found : for he, their chief 
: The brave affembled ; thoſe illuſtrious twins, Of ſhex\.erds, proud Attes, by the name 
* vg and Pollux; Orpheus, tuneful bard ; Sometimes of king diftinguiſh'd, gan to flight 
ee and Calais, as the wind in ſpeed The ſhepherd”s trade, and turn to ſong and dance: 
1 tong Hercules, and many a chief renown'd. Ev'n Hydrus ceas'd to watch; Medea's ſongs 


On deep Iolcosꝰ ſandy ſhore they throng'd 
leaming in armour, ardent of exploits 3 

And ſoon, the laurel cord, and the huge ſtone 
P-lifting to the deck, unmoor'd the bark; 


Of joy, and roſy youth, and Beauty's charms, 
With magic ſweetneſs lull'd his cares aſleep, 

Till the bold heroes graſp'd the golden fleece. 
Whoſe keel a Nimbly they wing'd the bark, ſurrounded ſoon 
op ER e, By ne Ln regs ee 
And in th' extended keel K i mat 8 HD Tin dee ee v0, 0) FIO8 Gn ns 


5 b I With proſperous return. The myrtle ſhores 
Up-rais'd, and fails tull-ſwelling ; to the chiefs And glaſſy mirror of Iolcos? lake, ; e 
| : Q 2 : 
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With loud acclaity recciv'd them. Every vale, 


Of pipes unnumber*d, for the ram regain'd. 
Thus Phaſis loſt his pride: his lighted nymphs 


Along the 8 dales and paſtures mourn'd; 
The - trade-ſhip left his ſtreams x . the merchant 
ſhunn'd-. 


is deſart borders ; each ingepioug art 
rade, Liberty, and Aftuence 5/all retir'd, 
And left to Want and Servitude. their: ſeats : 
Vile ſucceſſors !: and gloomy Igriorance 
Following like dreary Night, whoſe ſable hand 
gs on the le ſires of fiying Cay» | 
Sithence the flecces of Arcadian plains, - 
And Attic, and Theffalan, tore eſteem z - 
And thoſe in Grecian colonies difpers*d, - 
Caria and Doris, and I6nia*s coaſt, 2550 
And fam'd JTarentum, where Galeſus“ tide, 
Rolling by. ruir :? hoar of ancient towns. 
"Phrough ſolitary vallics ſeeks the ſea. 
Or green Altim m; by an hundred Alps 
tet o d. w hoſe: wood; and now peaks 
al 


Shield vs In plains from the rough northern 


Thoſe too of Beatica's delicious fields, | 
With golden fruitage bleſs'd of higheſt taſte, 
What need I name & The Turdetanian tract, 
Or rich Coraxus, whoſe wide looms unroll'd - | 
The fineſt webs ? where ſcarce a talent weigh'd. 
A ram's equivalent. Then only Tin 
To late improy'd Britannia gave renown. 
Lo the revolving courſe of mighty time, 
Who loftineſs abaſes, tumbles down 
Olympus* brow, and lifts the lowly vale. 
Where is. the majeſty of ancient Rome, 
* The thrang of heroes in her ſplendid ſtreets, 
The ſnowy veſt of peace, or purple robe, 
Slow traiPd triumphal? Where the Attic fleece, 
And Tarentine, in warmeſt litter*d cotes, 
Or ſunny meadows, cloath'd with coſtly care? 
All in the ſolitude of ruin loſt, 
War's horrid carnage, vain Ambitions duſt. 
Long lay the mournful realms of elder Fame 
gloomy deſęlation, till appear'd 
auteous Venetia, firſt of all the nymphs, 
Who from the melancholy. waſte emerg*d : 
In Adria's gulpk her clotted locks the lav'd, 
And roſe another Venus: each ſoft joy, 
Tach aid of life, her buſy wit refior'd 
Szience reviv'd, with all the lovely Arts, 
on all the Graces. Reſtituted Trade 
o every Virtue lent his helping ſtores, 
And ehear'd the vales around ; again the pipe, 
And hleating flocks, awak'd the chearful lawn.. 
The glefly fleeces row of prime eſteem 
Soft Aſia boaſts, where lovely Caſfimere, : 
Within a lofty mound of circling hills, 
Spreads her delicious ſtores 3 weods, rocks, eaves, 
| lakes, 
Hills, lawns, and winding ſtreams; à region 
term'd 


The paradiſe cf Indus. Next, the plairs 


Of Lahor, by that arbor ſtretch'd immerſc, 
Through many a realm, to Agra, the proud throne 

f Indja's worthip*d prince, whoſe luſt is law : 
Remo cCominiors ; ror to ancient Fame, 


2 f Faithful, 3 active, patient, Ga. 
And every hillock, touch'd the tunetul ſtops  *' er 


Zed to their diſtant climes adventurous trade. 
Add too the filky wol of Libyan lands, 


Of Caza's bowery dales, and brooky Caus, 


Where lofty Atlas ſpreads his verdant feet, 
While in the clouds his hoary ſhoulders bend. 

Next proud Iberia glories in the growth | 
Of high Caſtile, and mild vian glades. 

And beauteous Albion, fince great Edgar chacd 
The prowling wolf, with many a lock appears 

Of filky luſtre; chief, Siluria, thine 3 

& hine, Vaga, "favour'd ſtream from ſheep minute 

On Cambria bred: a pound o*erweighs a fleece. 
Gay Epſom's too, and Banſtead's, ant what 

On VeRa's iſle, that ſnelters Albion's fleet, 
With all its tnunders: or Salopian ſtores, 


[| Thoſe which are gather” d in the fields ot Chun : 
High Cotſwold alſo *mong the ſhepherd ſwains 


Is oft remember*d, though the greedy plough 


| Preyson its carpet: He *, whoſe ruſtic Muſe | 


'O'er heath and craggy holt hee wing d.ſplay'd, 
And ſung the toſky tourns of Alfred's ſhires, 
Has ſavour'd Cotſwold with luxuriant praife. 
Need we the levels green of Lincoln note, 

Or rich Leiceſtra's marly plains, for length 

Of whiteſt locks and magnitude of fleece 
Peculiar ;z. envy of the neighbouring realms ? 


But why recount our grafly lawns alone, 


While ev'n the tillage of our cultur'd plains, 
With boſſy turnep, and luxuriant cole, 


| Learns through the circling year their flocks to feed. 


Ingenious trade! to cloath the raked world, 


Her ſoft materials, not from ſheep alone, 


From various animals, reeds, trees, and ſtones, 
Collects ſagacious: in Eubcea's iſle 

A wondrous rock is found, of which are woven 
Veſts incombuſtible : Batavia, flax 

Siam's warm mariſh yields the fiſſile cane 

Soft Perſia, filk ;. Balaſor's ſhady hills 


Tough bark of trees; Peruvian Pito, graſs; 


And every ſultry clime the ſrowy down 

Of cotton burſting ſrom irs ſtubborn ſhell 

To gleam amid the verdure of the grove. , 
With glaſſy hair of Tibet's ſhagged goat 

Are light tiaras woven, that wreath the head, 
And airy fioat behind: the beaver's flix 
Gives kindlieſt warmth to weak enervate limbs, 
When the pale blood flow riſes through the veins. 
Still ſhall o' er all prevail the ſhepherd*s ſtores, 
For numerous uſes known : none yield ſuch warmth, 
Such beauteous hues receive, ſo long endure; 

So pliant to the loom, ſo various, nore. 


hears, 

In fervid climes : Nature gives novght in vain. 
Carmenian wool on the broad tail atone 
Reſplendent ſwells, enormous in its growth: 
As the ſleek ram from green to green removes, 
On aiding wheels his heavy pride he draws, 
And glad reſigns it for the hatter's uſe. 

Ev'n in the new Columbian world appears 
The woolly covering : Apacheria's * glades, 
And Canſes* , echo to the pipes and flocks 


* Drayton. + The Aſbeſtos. 
“ Provinces in er on the - weſtern {ide de & 
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Nor modern kr own, till public-hearted Roe, 


Wild rove the flocks, no burdening fleece they 
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Of * ſwains. While time ſhakes down his 
ſands. 5, wp 4 13 G 

And works continual change, be none ſecure: 

Quicken your Jabors, brace your ſlackening nerves, 

Ye Britons. ; nor ſleep careleſs on the lap 

Of bounteous Nature; ſhe is elſewhere kind. 

dee Miſſiſippi lengthen on her lawns,. 

propitious to the ſhepherds: ſee the ſheep * 

Of fertile Arica +, like camels form'd ; 

Which bear huge burdens to the ſea-beat ſhore, 

And ſhine with fleeces. ſaft as feathery down. 

Coarſe Bothnic locks are not devoid of uſe ; 

They cloath the mountain carl, or mariner 
Laboring at the wet ſhrouds, or ſtubborn helm, 
While the loud billows daſh the groaning deck. 
All may not Stroud's or Taunton's veſtures wear; 
Nor what, from fleece Ratæan f,.. mimic flowers. 
Of rich Damaſcus: many a texture bright. 

Of that material in Prætorium & woven, 

Or in. Norvicum, cheats the curious eye. 

If any wool peculiar to our iſle . 

Is given by Nature, tis the comber's lock, | 

The ſoft, the ſnow-white, and the long-grown. 
flake. 

Hitter be turn'd the public's wakeful eye, 

This golden fleece to guard, with ſtricteſt watch, 

From the dark hand of pilfering Avarice, 

Who, like a ſpe&re, haunts the midnight hour, 

When Nature wide around him lies ſupine 

And frlent, in the tangles ſoft involv'd 

Of death-like ſleep: he then the moment marks, 

While the pale moon illumes the trembling tide, 

Speedy to lift the canvas, bend the oar, 

And waft his thefts ¶ x perfidious foe. 

Happy the patriot, can teach the means 
To check his frauds, and yet untroubled leave 
Trade's open channels. Would a generous aid 
To honeſt toil, in Cambria's hilly tracts, ; 
Or where the Lune || or Coker * wind their ſtre ams, 
Be ſound ſufficient ? Far, their airy fields, 
Far from infectious luxury ariſe. - 
O might their mazy dales, and mountain ſides . 
With copious fleeces of Ierne ſhine, 
And gulphy Caledonia, wiſely bent 
On wealthy fiſheries and flaxen webs; 
Then would the fiſter realms, amid their ſeas, 
Like the three Graces in. harmonious fold, 
By mutual aid enhance their various charms, 
And bleſs remoteſt climes—To this lov'd end, 
Awake, Benevolence; to this lov'd end, 
*rain all thy nerves, and every thought explore. 
Yar, far away, whoſe paſſions would immure, 
In your cn little hearts, the joys of life; 
(Ye worms of pride) for your repaſt alone, 
Wlo claim all nature's ſtores, woods, waters, 

meads, | 

All her profuſion 3 whoſe vile hands would graſp 
The peaſant's ſcantling, the weak widow's mite, 
And in the ſepulchre of Self entomb 

hate er ye can, whate'er ye cannot ufe. 


* Theſe ſheep are called Guanapos. 
f A province of Peru. 

I The fleeces of Leiceſterſhire. 
Coventry. 

A river in Cumberland. 

A river in Lancachire. 
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Know, for ſuperior ends th* Almighty Power 
(The Power, whoſe tender arms embrace the 


worm) | | ; 
Breathes o'er the foodful earth the breath of life, 


And forms us manitold ; allots to each _ 3 
| His fair peculiar; wiſdom, wit and firength; 


Wiſnom, and wit, and ſtrength, in ſweet accord, 
To aid, to cheer, to counſel, to protett, | 
And twiſt the mighty bond. Thus feebleoman, 


With man united, is a nation ſtrong z 
Builds towery cities, ſatiates every want, 


And makes the ſeas profound, and foreſts wild, 

The gardens. of his joys. Man, each man's born 

For the high buſineſs of the public good. 
For me, tis mine to pray, that men regard 


Their occupations with an honeſt heart. 
| And cheartuldiligence : like the uſeful bee, 
To gather for the. hive not ſweets alone, . ; ,--/'; 


But wax, and each material; pleas'd to find; 


Whate er may ſooth diſtreſs, and raiſe the fall'ng | | 
In life's rough race: O be it as my win: 
*Tis mine to teach th* inactive hand to rea 
Kind nature's bounties, o' er the globe diffus d. 


For this, I wake the weary hours of reſt; 
With this deſire, the merchant I attend; 


By this impell'd, the ſhepherd*s hut I ſeek, ._ Ar 
And, as he tends his flock, his lectures heaer 


Attentive, pleas'd with pure ſimplicity, ,-- - 


And rules divulg'd beneficent to ſheep: | _ 
| Or turn the compaſs o'er the painted chart, 


To mark the ways of traffic; Volga's ſtream, 


Cold Hudſon's cloudy ſtreights, warm Afric's cape, 


Latium's firm roads, the Ptolemean foſſe,, 
And China's long canals; thoſe noble works, 
Thoſe high effects of civilizing trade, | 
Employ me, ſedulous of public weal 3 
Yet not unmindſul of my ſacred charge 
But alſo mindful, thus deviſing good, 
At vacant ſeaſons, oft z when evening mild 
Purples the vallies, and the ſhepherd counts 
His fiock, returning to the quiet fold, 

With dumb complacence: for Religion, this, 
To give our every comfort to diſtreſs, . 

And follow virtue with an humble mind ; 


4 


This pure Religion. Thus, in elder time, 
The reverend Blaſius wore his leiſure hours, 


And ſlumbers, broken oft: till, fill'd at length 

With inſpiration, aſter various thought, 

And trials maniſold, his well-known voice 

Gather'd the poor, and o'er Vulcanian ſtoves, 

With tepid lees of oil, and ſpiky comb, - ö 
hew*d how the fleece might ſtretch to great 

length, 

And caſt a gloſſier whiteneſs. Wheels went round 

Matrons and maids with ſongs relicv'd their toils ; 

And every loom receiv'd the ſofter yarn. _ hy 

What poor, what widow, Blaſius, did not hleſs 

Thy teaching hand ? Thy boſom, like the morn, 

Opening its wealth? What nat.on did not ſeek, 

Of thy new- model'd wool, the curious webs? 

Hence the glad cities of the loom his name 

Honour with yearly feſtals ; throuzh their ſtreets 

The pomp, with tuneful founds, and order juit, 

Denoting lab or's happy progreſs, moves, 

Proceſſion flow and folemn : firſt the rout ; 

Tien ſerviert youth, and magiſterial eld; 

Each af.er each, according to his rank, 
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His ſway, and office, in the common weal; 
And to dhe board of ſmiling plenty*s ſtores 
Aſſemble, where delicious cates and fruits 
Of every clume are pil'd ; and with free hand, 
Toil only taſtes the feaſts, by nerveleſs caſe 
Unrelifh'd: Various mirth and ſong reſound ; 
And" oft they interpoſe improving talk, 
Divulzing each to other knowledge rare, 
Sparks, from experience, that ſometimes ariſe ; 
Till . weighs down the ſenſe, or morning's 
WA - 
Rouzes to labor, man to labor korn. 
1 icek brightening lock, from kand to 


Renews i circling courſe : this feels the card; 
That, in the comb, admires its growing length; 
This, blaunch'd, n 
And that, the amber tint, or ruby, drinks. 

For it futfices not, in flowery vales, 

Only to tend the floek, and ſhear foft wool : 
Gums muſt be ſtor2d'of Guinea's arid coaſt ; 
Mexican woods, and India's brightening ſalts ; 
Fruits, herbage, ſulphurs, minerals, to ftain 
The fleece prepar d, which oil-imbibing earth 
Of Wooburn blanches, and keen alum-waves 
Intenerate. With curious eye obſerve, 

In what variety the tribe of ſalts, 

-Gums, ores, and liquors, 1 
—U— * = — 2 

Steel caſts the ſable ; how pale pewter, fus'd 
In fluid ſpirit'ous, the dye ; 

And how each tint is made, or mixt or chang'd, 
By mediums colourieſs: why is the ſume 

Of ſulphur kind to white and azure hues, 
Pernicious elſe: why no materials yield 
Singly their colours, thoſe except that ſhine 
With topaz, ' ſapphire, and cornelian rays : 

And why, though nature's face is cloath'd in 


green 
No green is found to beautify the fleece, 
But what repeated toi by mixture gives. 
To find effects, why cauſes be conceal'd, 


Diligent 
See king the ſeeret ſource of gold, receiv d 
Of alter d cochinea! the crumſon fore. 
Tyrian M-!cxytus thus (the firſt who brought 
Tin's uſeful ere from Albion's diſtant ile, 
And, for unwearied toils ard arts, the rame 
Of Hereules acquir d) when o'er the mouth 
Of his artendant ſheep-dog he bebe id 
The wounded murex ſtrike a ſtain, 
The purple fiiin on fleecy woos he ſpread, 
Wich lur'd the eye, adorning many a nymph, 
And drew the pomp of trade to rifing Tyre. 
Cur vallies yield not, or but 8 
Tac dyer's gay materia. Orly welt 
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And fowering ſhuttie. While the 
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Or root of cider, here or purple woad, 
By which our naked anceſtors obſcur d 
Their hardy limbs, inwrought with myſtic 
Like Ezypt's obelifks. The powerful ſun 
Hot India's zone with gaudy pencil paints, 
And drops delicious tints o r bl ad and dale, 
Which trade to us conveys. Not tints alone, 
Trade to the good phyfician gives his balms ; 
Gives chearing cordials to th* afflicted heart; 
Gives, to the wealthy, delicacies high; 
Gives, to the curious, works of nature rare ; 
And when the prieft diſplays, in juſt diſcourte, 
Him, the all-wife Creator, and declares 
His preſence, power, and goodneſs, unconfin'd, 
*Tis trade, attentive voyager, who fills 
His lips with argument. To cenſure trade, 
Or ho!d her bufy people in contempt, | 
Let none preſume. The dignity, and grace, 
And weal, of human life, their fountains owe 


To ſceming imperſections, to vain wants, 
Or real cnn paſſions ſwift 


Forerunni ;5 ſtrong contrarious bents, 

The ſteps of — wide abroad 

O' er realms and ſeas. There, in the folemn 
ſcene, 

Infinite wonders glare before their eyes, 

Humiliating the mind enlarg*d ; for they 

The cleareſt ſenſe of Deity receive, ONO 

Who view the wideft proſpect of his . 


nn with trade through ' various 


Who ſee the fi of boundleſs ore, 
Nor leſs the judgments of rows, 


That warn the wicked, and ch who 'ſcapes 
From human juſtice : who, in d, view 
Etna's loud thunders and te fires; 

The duft of Carthage ; defert ſhores of Nile ; 

Or Tyre's abandon'd ſummit, crown'd of old 


With ftar-1y towers; whoſe merchants, from their 


goats 

Where rich Domaſeus pil'd tos feeces white 
Prepar'd, ane thirfty for the double tint, | 
Crowded her fireets ; ali! then the hand of Pride 

Sow'd imperceptible his poiſonous weed, 
Which crept deſtructive up her lofty domes, 
Az ivy creeps around the trunk 
Ot fome tall oak. Her lofty domes no more, 
Nat ev's the ruins of her pomp, remain; 
Not <v*n the duſt they funk in; by the breach 
Of the Omnipotent offended huri'd 
Down to the bottom of the ſtormy deep: 
Only the ſolitzry rock remains, 
Her ancient ſcite; 4 monument to thoſe, 


Who toll and wealth exchange for fot and 
pride. 5 
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INTRODUCTION. Recommendation of labor. 
The ſeveral metheds of ſpinning. Deſcription of the 
!::m, and of weaving. Variety of looms, The fulling- 
mill deſcribed, and the progreſs of the manufature. 
Dying of cloth, and the excellence of the French in 
that art. Frequent negligence of our artificers. 
The ill conſequences of idleneſs. Country-workhouſes 
propeſed; with a deſcription of one. Good effetts of 
induftry exemplified in the praſpect Burſlal and 
Ledi; and the cloth-market there deſcribed. Pre- 
ference - the labors of the loom to other manufac - 
tarts, illuſtrated by ſome compariſons. Hiftory of 
the art of weaving: its removal from the Nether- 
landi, and ſettlement in ſeveral parts of England. 
C:rſure of thoſe who would rejec the perſecuted and 
the franger. Our trade and proſperity owing to 
them, Of the manufacture of tapefiry, taught ts 
b; the Saracers, Tapeſtries of Bleinkeim dejeribed, 
Different arts, procuring wealth to different coun» 
tet. Numerous inhabitants, and their induſtry, 
the jurefs ſource of it. Hence a wii, that our 
curtry were open ts all men. View of the reads 


and rivers, through Thich our manufattures are 


carueyed. Our tavigations not far from the ſeats 
of cur manu facturen: other countries leſs happy. 
The difuuult work of Egypt in joining the Nile 10 
th: Red Sea; ard of France in attempting, by 
taralt, a communication between the Ocean and the 
Mi:4terrancan. Such junflions may more eaſily be 
prrformed in England, and the Trent and Kuen 
unired te the Thames, Deſcription of the Thames, 
and the port of London. : 


ROCEED, Arcadian Muſe ; reſume the pipe 
Of Hermes, long diſus'd, though ſyrcct the 
teme, 

And to the ſongs of Nature's choiriſters 
1 1Tonos. Audience pure be thy delight, 
i007) few : for every note which virtae wounds, 
However pteafing to the vulzar herd, F 
the purz'd ear is diſcord. Vet too oft 
Ain take ciſſembling vice to amorous airs 
ed apply'd, and heedlefs youth allut 4: 
nt, with bolder found, enflam'd the rage 
& horrid war, Let now the fleecy looms 
_ Sur r572l numbera, as of old, 
hen Plains and -ſheepfolds were the Muſes” 
| haugts. | 
9 don, the friend of every virtuos deed 
am, tough feeble, ſhalt theie rural 1255 
prove, O Heathente, whoſe kenevolery- 
s our valſea; where the paſture ſpreads 
ere the bramble ; — juft!; 2 


4 


; 
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True charity, by teaching idle want 
And vice the inclination to do good, 


{ Goodto themſelves, and in themſelves to all, 


Through grateful toil. 1* 'n nature lives by toil: 

Beaſt, bird, air, fire, the beavens, and rolkng 
worlds, 

All live by action: nothing lies at reſt, 

But death and ruin: man is born to care; 

Faſhion'd, improv'd, by labor. This of old, 

Wiſe ſtates obſerving, gave that happy law, 

Which doom'd the rich and needy, every rank, 

To manual occupation; and oft call'd 

Their chicftains from the ſpade, or furrowing 
piough, | 

Or bleating ſheepſold. Hence utility 

Through all conditions; hence the joys of health ; - 

Hence ſtrength of arm, and clear judicious thouglitʒ 

Hence corn, and wine, and oil, and all in life 

Delectable. What ſimple nature yields 

(And nature does her part) are only rude 

Materials, cumbers on the thorny ground; 

"Tis toils that make them wealth; that makes tz 
fleece 

(Yet uſeleſs, rifing in unſhapen heaps) ; 

Anon, in curious woofs of heauteous hue, 

A veſture uſcfully fuccin and warm, 

Or, trailing in the length of graceful folds, 

A toyal mantle. Come, ye village nymphs, 

The ſcatter'd miſts reveal the duſky hills; 

Grey dawn appears; the golden morn aſcends, 

And paints the glittering ro:ks, and purple woods, 

And flaming ſpires; ariſe, begin your toils; 

Behold the fleece beneath the ſpiky comb 

Drop its long locks, or, from the mingling card, 

Spread in ſoft flakes, and ſwell the whiten'd flo. 

Come, village nympis, ye matrons, and ye 

maids 


» 

Receive the ſoft material: with light ſtep 
Whether ye turn around the ſpacious wheel, 
Or, patient fitting, that revolve, which forms 
A narrower circle, On the brittle work 
Point your quick eye; and let the hand aſſiſt 
To guide and ſtretch the gently-lefſening thread: 
Even, unkrotted twine, will praiſe your ſkill. 
A different ſpinning every different web - 
Afes from your glowing fingers: ſome require 
The more „ and ſome the looſer wreath : 
The laſt for ſoftneſs, to delight the touch 
Of chamber*d delicacy : fcarce the cirque 
Need turn around, or tine the lengthening flake. 

There are, to ſpeec! their labor, who prefer 
Wheels double-fpd'd, which yield to either hand 
A ſeveral line : and many, yet adhere 
To th” ancient diſtaff, at the boſom fix d, 
Caſting the whirling ſpindle as they walk: 
At home, or in the ſheepſold, or the mart, 
Alike the work proceeds. This met bod flill 
Norvicum tzrours, and th” Icenian * towns 
it yiel-ls their airy ftoffs an apter thread. 
This was of old, in no inglorous dae, : 
The mode of ſoi nie, When iy Ey tian prince 
A golden diſtañ gave that beauteous nymph, 
Too-beart:oms Helen: no wncouly git 
Then, wien teach zay diver ſom of Cie fair 
| Led to inzeriious uſe, But patient art, 


That on experlerce WOrks, i o bow to hour, 


Leni wert the wmnabitarte 5; SuHeik. 
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Sagacicus, has a ſpiral engine * form'd, 
Which, on an hundred ſpoles, an hundred threads, 
With one huge wheel, by lapſe of water, twines, 
Few hands requiring; eaſy-tended work, 
That copiduſly ſupplies the greedy loom. 
Nor hence, ye Nymphs, let anger cloud your 
brows 1 | 
The more is wrought, the more is ſtill requir'd : 
Blithe o'er your toils, with wonted fong; proceed: 
Fear not ſurcharge ; your hands will ever find 
Ample employment. In the ſtrife of trade; 
Theſe curious inſtruments of ſpeed obtain 
Various advantage, and the diligent 
Supply w:th exerciſe, as fountains ſure, 
Which, ever-zliding, feed the flowery lawn. 
Nor, ſhould the careful State, ſeverely k.nd, 
In every province, to the houſe of toil _ 
Compel the vagrant, and each implement 
Of ruder art, the comb, the card, the wheel, 
Teach their unwilling hands, nor yet complain. 
Yours, with the public good, ſhall ever riſe, 
Ever, while o'er the lawns, and airy downs. 
The bleating ſheep and ſhepherd's pipe are heard; 
While in the brook ye blanch the gliſtening fleece, 
And th* amorous youth, delighted with yoar to ls; 
Quavers the choiceſt of his ſonnets, warnyd 
By growing traffic, friend to wedded love. 
The amorous youth, with various hopes inflam'd, 
Now on the buſy ſtage ſee him ſtep ſorth, 
With beating breaſt : high-honour'd he beholds 
Rich induſtry. Firſt, he beſpeaks a loom: 
From ſome thick wood the carpenter ſelects 
A flender oak, or beech of gloſffy trunl:, 
Or ſaplin aſh : he ſhapes the ſturdy beam, 
The poſts, and treadles; and the trame combines. 
The ſmith, with iron-ſcrews, and plated hoops, 
Confirms the ſtrong machine, and gives the bolt 
That ſtrains the roll. To theſe the turner's lathe, 
And graver's knife, the hollow ſhuttle add. 
Various profeſſions in the work unite : 
For each on each depends. Thus he acquires 
The curious engine, work of ſubtle ſkill ; 
Howe?er, in vulgar uſe around the globe 
Frequent obſerv*d, of high antiquity 
No doubtful mark: th* adventurous voyager, 
'Toſs'd over ocean to remoteſt ſhores, 
Hears on remoteſt ſhores the murmuring loom; 
Sees the deep-furrowing plough, and hatrow'd 
_ - 
The wheel-mov'd waggon, and the diſcipline 
Of ſtrong-yok'd ſteera. What needful art is new ? 
Next, the induſtrious youth employs his care 
To ſtore ſoft yarn ; and no he ftrains the warp 
Along the garden-walk, or highway-ſide, 
Smoothing each thread; now fits it to the loom, 
Ard fits before the work: from hand to hand 
The tkready ſhuttles glides along the lines, 
Which open ts the woof, and ſhut altern : 
And ever and anon, to firm the work, 
Azainſt the web is driven the noiſy frame, 
That Oer the level ruſhes, like a ſurge, 
Which, often daſhing on the ſandy beach, 
Compacts the traveller*s road: from hand to hand 
Azain, acroſs the lines oft opening, glides 
The thready ſhuttle, while the web apace 
Increaſes, as the light &f caſtern ſkies, 


Paul's engine for cotton and fine woo!, 


a 


Like thoſe that canopy the towers of Stowe 
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Spread by the roſy fingers of the morn 

And all the fair expanſe with beauty glows. 
Or, if the broader mantle bethe taſk, 

He chuſes ſome companion to his toil. 

Froni fide to fide, with amicable aim, 

Each to the other darts the nimble bolt, 

While friendly converſe, prompted by the work, 


| Kindles improvement in the opening mind. 


What need we name the ſeveral kinds of looms ! 
Thoſe delicate, to whoſe fair-colour'd threads 
Hang figur'd weights, whoſe various number 

guide 
The artiſt's hand : he, unfeen flowers; and trees, 
And vales, and azure hills; unerring works. 
Or that, whoſe numerous needles, glittering bright, 
Weave the warm hoſe to cover tender limbs : 
Modern invention: modern is the want. 

Next, from the ſlacken*d beam the woof unroll'd, 
Near ſome clear-ſliding river; Aire or Stroud, 

Is by the noiſy fulling-mill receiv'd ; 

Where tumbling waters turn enormous wheels, 
And hateners, riſing and deſcending, learn 
'To-rMitate the induſtry of man. 

| 755 the wet web is ſteep'd, and often rais'd, 
Faſt-dripping, to the river's graſſy bank; 


Aud finewy arms of men; with full-ſtrain'd ſtrength, 


Mfring out the latent water: then, up-hung 
On rugged tenters, to the fervid fun : 

Its level ſurface, reeking, it expands 

Still brightening in each rig.d diſciplinez 

And gathering worth; as human life, in pains, 
Conflicts, and troubles. Soon the clothier's ſhears, 
And burler's thiſtlez ſkim the ſurface ſheen: 

The round of work goes on, from day to day, 
Seaſon to ſeaſon. So the huſbandman _ 
Purſues his cares; his plough divides the glebe ; 
The ſeed is ſown ; rough rattle o'er the clods 


| The harrow's teeth; quick weeds his hoe fubdues: 


The fickle lahours, and the flow team ſtrains 3 

Till grateful harveſt- home rewards his toils. 
Tl? ingeniovs artiſt, learn'd in drugs, beſtows 

The laſt improvement; for th* unlabour'd fleece 

Rare is permitted to imbibe the dye. 

In penetrating waves of boiling vats 

The ſnowy web is ſteep'd, with grain of weld, 

Fuſtic, or logwood, mix'd, or cochineal, 

Or the dark purple pulp of Pictiſn woad, 

Of ſtain tenacious, deep as ſummer ſkies, 


After ſoft rains, when birds their notes attune, 
Ere the melodious nightingale begins. 

From yon broad vaſe behold the ſafiron woots 
Bcauteous emerge; from theſe the azure riſez 
This glows with crimſon; that the auburn holds ; 
Theſe thall the prince with purple robes adorn ; 
And thoſe the warrior mark, and thoſe the prieit. 

Few are the primal colours of the art; 

Five only ; black, and yellow, blue, brown, red; 
Yet hence innumerable hues ariſe... ; 

That ſtain alone is good, which bears unchang'd 
Diſſolving water's, and calcining ſun's, 

And thieving air's attacks. How great the needy 
With utmoſt caution to prepare the woot, 

To ſeek the beſt-adapted dyes, and ſalts, 

And pureſt gums! fince your whole {kill confifts 
In opening well the fibres of the wook, 

For the reception of the beauteous dye, 
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And wedging every grain in every pore, 
Firm as a diamond in rich gold enchas'd. 
But what the powers, which lock them in the 
webz 
Whether incruſting ſalts, or weight of air, 
Or fountain-water*s cold contracting wave, 
Or all combin'd, it well befits to know. 
Ah! wherefore have we loſt our old repute ? 
And who enquires the cauſe, why Gallia's ſons 
In depth and brilliancy of hues excel ? 
Yet yield not, Britons ; graſp in every art 
The foremoſt name. Let others tamely view, 
On crouded Smyrna's and Byzantium's ſtand, 
The haughty Turk deſpiſe their proffer*d bales. 
Now ſee, o'er vales, and peopled mountain-tops, 
The welcome traders, gathering every web 
Induſtrious, every web too few. Alas ! 
Succeſsleſs oft their induſtry, when ceaſe 
The loom and ſhuttle in the troubled ſtreets ; 
Their motien ſtopt by wild Intemperance, 
Toil's ſcoffing foe, who lures the giddy rout 
To ſcorn their taſk-work, and to vagrant life 
Turns their rude ſteps ; while Miſery, among 
The cries of infants, haunts their mouldering huts. 
O when, through every province, ſhall be rais'd 
Houſes of labor, ſeats of kind conſtraint, 
For thoſe, who now delight in fruitleſs ſports, 
More than in chearful works of virtuous trade, 
Which honeſt wealth would yield, and portion due 
Of public welfare ? Ho, ye poor, who ſeek, 
Among the dwellings of the diligent, 
For ſuſtenance unearn'd ; who ſtroll abroad 
From houſe to houſe, with miſchievous intent, 
Feigning misfortune : Ho, ye lame, ye blind; 
Ye languid limbs, with real want oppreſs'd, 
Who tread the rough highways, and mountains wild, 
Through ſtorms,” and rains, and bitterneſs of heart; 
Ye children of affliction, be compell'd 
To happineſs : the long-wilh'd day-light dawns, 
When charitable Rigor ſhall detain 
Your ftep-bruis'd feet. Ev'n now the ſons of 
Trade, 
Where-e'er their cultivated hamlets ſmile, 
Ere& the manſion *: here foft fleeces ſhine ; 
The card awaits you, and the comb, and wheel: 
Here ſhroud you from the thunder of the ſtorm ; 
No rain ſhall wet your pillow : here abounds 
Pure beverage 3 here your viands are prepar*d ; 
To heal each ſickneſs the phyſician waits, 
And prieſt entreats to give your Maker praiſe. 
: Behold, in Calder's I vale, where wide around 
Unnumber'd villas creep the ſhrubby hills, 
A ſpacious dome tor this fair purpoſe riſe. 
High o'er the open gates, with gracious air, 
Eliza's image ſtands. By gentle ſteps 
Up-rais'd, from room to room we flowly walk, 
And view with wonder, ard with filent joy, 
The ſprightly ſcene 3 where many a buſy hand, 
Where ſpoles, cards, wheels, and Icoas, with 
motion quick, 
And ever- murmuring ſound, th* unwonted ſenſe 
Wrap in ſurprize. To ſee them all employ'd, 
All blithe, it gives the ſpreading heart dellglit, 


Fa This alludes to the workhouſcs at Briſtol, Bir- 
mingham, &c. | 
1 A river in Yorkſhire, which runs below Hali- 
fax, and paſſes by Wakcficld, 
VOI. Vi. 
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As neither meats, nor drinks, nor aught of joy 
Corporeal, can beſtow. Nor leſs they gain 
Virtue than wealth, while, on their uſeful works 
From day to day intent, in their tull minds 

Evil no place can find. With equal ſcale 

Some deal abroad the well- aſſorted fleece 

Theſe card the ſhort, thoſe comb the longer flake 3 
Others the harſh and clotted lock receive, 

Yet ſever and refine with patient toil, 

And bring to proper uſe. Flax too, and hemp, 
Excite their diligence. The younger hands 


| Ply at the eaſy work of winding yarn 


On ſwiftly-circling engines, and their notes 
Warble together, as a choir of larks ; 

Such joy ariſes in the mind employ'd. 
Another ſcene diſplays the more robuſt, 


Raſping or grinding tough Braſilian woods, 


And what Campeachy's diſputable ſhore 
Copious affords to tinge the thirſty web; 
And the Caribbee iſles, whoſe dulcet canes 
Equal the honey-comb. We next are ſhown 
A circular machine *, of new deſign, 
In conic ſhape : it draws and ſpins a thread 
Without the tedious toil of needleſs hands. 
A wheel, inviſible, beneath the floor, 
To every member of th* harmonious frame 
Gives neceſſary motion. One, intent, 
O' erlooks the work: the carded wool, he ſays, 
Is ſmoothly lapp*d around thoſe cylinders, 
Which, gently turning, yield it to yon cirque 
Of upright ſpindles, which, with rapid whirl, 
Spin out, in long extent, an even twine, 

From this delightful manſion (if we ſeek 
Still more to view the gifts which honeſt toil 
Diſtributes) take we now our eaſtward courſe, 


To the rich fields of Burſtal. Wide around 


Hillock and valley, farm and village, ſmile : 
And ruddy roots, and chimney-tops appear, 
Of buſy Leeds, up-watting to the clouds 
The incenſe of thankſgiving : All is joy 3 
And trade and buſineſs guide the living ſcene, 
Roll the full cars, adown the winding Aire 
Load the ſlow-ſailing barges, pile the pack 
On the long tinkling train of flow-pac'd ſteeds. 
As when a ſunny day invites abroad 
The ſedulous ants, they iſſue from their cells 
In bands unnumber*d, eager for their work; 
O'er high, o'er low, they lift, they draw, they 
haſte hs 
With warm affection to each other's aid 
Repeat their virtuous efforts, and ſucceed. 
Thus all is here in motion, all is life : 
The creaking wain brings copious ſtore of corn: 
The grazier's ſleeky kine obſtruct the roads: 
The ncat-dreſs'd houſewives, for the feſtal board 
Crown'd with ſull baſkets, in the field-way paths 
Come tripping on; the echoing hills repeat 
The ſtroice of ax and hammer; ſcaftolds riſe, 
And growing ediſices; heaps of ſtone, 
Beneath ti chiſel, beauteous ſhapes 2%wme 
Ot frieze and column. Some with even line, 
New ſtreets are marking in the neighbouring fields, 
And ſacred domes of worſhip. Induſtry, 
Which dignifies the artiſt, lifts the ſwain, 


* A moſt curious machine, invented by Mr. 
Paul. 1: is at preſent contrived to (pin cotton; but 
t may be made to ſpur fine garded wol. 
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| Of wealthy Flandria, who the boon receiv'd 
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And the ſtraw cottage to a palace turns, 
Over the work prefides. Such was the ſcene 
Ot hurrying Carthage, when the Trojan chief 
Firſt view'd her growing turrets. So appear 
Th' increaſing walls of buſy Mancheſter, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham, whoſe reddening fields 
Riſe and enlarge their ſuburbs. Lo, in throngs, 
For every realm, the careful factors meet, 
Whiſpering each other. In long ranks the bales, 
Like War's bright files, beyond the fight extend. 
Straiglit, ere the ſounding bell the ſignal ſtrikes, 
Which ends the hour of traffic, they conclude 
The ſpeedy compact; and, well-pleas'd, transfer, 
With mutual benefit, ſuperior wealth | 
To many a kingdom's rent, or tyrant's hoard. 
Wiatc'er is excellent in art proceeds 
From labor and endurance : deep the oak 
Muſt fink in ſtubborn earth its roots obſcure, 
That hopes to lift its branches to the ſkies: 
Gold cannot goid appear, until man's toil 
Diſcloſes wide the mountain's hidden ribs, 
And digs the duſky ore, and breaks and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and laves in limpid ſtreams, 
With oft-repeated toil, and oft in fire 
The metal purifies: with the fatigue, 
And tedious proceſs of its paintul works, 
The luſty ſicken, and the feeble die. 
But chearful are the labors of the loom, 
By health and eaſe accompany'd: they bring 
Superier treaſures ſpeedier to the ſtate, 
Than thoſe of deep Peruvian mines, where ſlaves 
(Wretched requital) drink, with trembling hanc,, 
Pale Palſy's baneful cup. Our happy ſwains 
Behold ariſing, in their fattening flocks, . 
A double wealth; more rich than Belgium's boaſt, 
Who tends the culture of the flaxen reed; 


Nurſes. the filk-worm ; or of India's ſons, 
Who plant the cotton-grove by Ganges? ſtream. 
Nor do their toils and products furniſh more, 
Than gauds and dreſſes, of fantaſtic web, 
To the luxurious : but our kinder toils 
Give cloathing to neceſſity ; keep warm 
'Th* unhappy wanderer, on the mountain wild 
Benighted, while the tempeſt beats around. 

No, ye ſoft ſons cf Ganges, and of Ind, 
Ye feebly delicate, life little needs _ 
Your feminine toys, nor aſks your nerveleſs arm 
To caft the ftrong-flung ſhuttle, or the ſpear. 
Can ye defend your country from the ſtorm 
Of ſtrong invaſion ? Can ye want endure, 
In the befieged fort, with courage firm ? 
Can ye the weather-beaten veſſel ſteer, | 
Climb the tall maſt, direct the ſtubborn helm, 
Mid wild diſcordant waves, with ſteady courſe ? 
Can ye lcad out, to diſtant colonies, 
Th' o'erflowings of a people, or your wrong'd 
Brethren, by impious perſecution driven, 
And arm their breaſts with fortitude to try 
New regione ; climes, though barren, yet beyond 
'The baneful power of tyrants ? Theſe are deeds 
To which their hardy labors well prepare 
The ſinewy arm of Albion's ſons. Purſue, 
Ye ſons of Albion, with a yielding heart, 
Your hardy labours : let the ſounding loom 
Mix with the melody of every vale ; 
The loom, that long-renown*d, wide-envy'd gift 
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From fair Venetia ; ſhe from Grecian nymphs ; 
They from Phenice, who obtain'd tlie cole 
From old Agyptus. Thus around the globe, 
The golden-tooted ſciences their path 

Mark, like the ſun, enkindling life and joy; 
And follow*d cloſe by Ignorance and Pride, 
Lead Day and Night o'er realms. Our day aroſe 
When Alva's tyranny the weaving arts 

Drove from the fertile vallies of the Scheld. 
With ſpeedy wing, and ſcatter'd courſe, they fled, 
Like a community of bees, diſturb'd 

By ſome relentleſs ſwain's rapacious hand 
While good Eliza, to the fugitives | | 
Gave gracious welcome; as wiſe Ægypt erſt 
To troubled Nilus, whoſe nutritious flood 
With annual gratitude enrich'd her meads. . 
Then, from fair Antwerp, an induſtrious train 
Croſs'd the ſmooth channel of our ſmiling ſeas ; 
And in the vales of Cantium, on the banks 

Of Stour alighted, and the naval wave 

Of ſpacious Medway : ſome on gentle Yare, 


Pleaſant Norvicum, and Colceftria's towers : 
Some to the Darent ſped their happy way : 
Berghem, and Sluys, and elder Bruges, choſe 
Antona's chalky plains, and ſtretch'd their tents 
Down to Chufentum, and that bay ſupine 
Beneath the ſhade of Vecta's cliffy iſle. 
Soon o'er the hoſpitable realm they ſpread, 
With chear reviv'd; and in Sabrina's flood, 
And the Silurian Tame, their textures blanch'd: 
Not undelighted with Vigornia's ſpires, 
Nor thoſe, by Vaga's ſtream, from ruins rais'd 
Of ancient Ariconium; nor leſs pleas'd 
With Salop's various ſcenes ; and that ſoft tract 
Of Cambria, deep-embay*d Dimetian land, 
By green hills fenc'd, by ocean's murmur lull'd ; 
Nurſe of the ruſtic bard, who now reſounds 
The fortunes of the fleece; whoſe anceſtors 
Were fugitives from Superſtition's rage, 
And erſt, from Devon, thither brought the loom 
Where ivy*d walls of old Kidwelly's towers, 
Nodding, till on their gloomy brows project 
Lancaſtria's arms, emboſs'd in mouldering ſtone. 
Thus, then, on Albion's coaſt, the exil'd band, 
From rich Menapian towns, and the green banks 
Of Scheld, alighted ; and, alighting, ſang 
Grateful thankſgiving. Yer, at times, they ſhift 
Their habitations, when the hand of Pride, 
Reſtraint, or ſouthern Luxury, diſtui bs 
Their induſtry, and urges them to vales 
Of the Brigantes; where, with happier care 
Inſpirited, their art improves the fleece, 
Which occupation erſt, and wealth immenſe, 
Gave Brabant's ſwarming habitants, what time 
We were their ſhepherds only ; from which ſtate, 
With friendly arm, they rais'd us: nathleſs ſome 
Among our old and ſtubborn ſwains miſdeem'd,, 
And envy'd, who enrich'd them; envy'd thoſe, 
Whoſe virtues taught the varletry of towns 
To uſeful toil to turn the pilfering hand. 
And till, when bigotry's black clouds ariſe, 
(For oft they ſudden riſe in papalrealms), 
They, from their iſle, as from ſome ark ſecure, 
Careleſs, unpitying, view the fiery bolts 
Of Superſtition, and tyrannic rage, 
And all the fury of the rolling ſtorm, 
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| Which fierce purſues the ſufferers in their flight. 


And fertile Waveney, pitch'd ; and made their ſeats 
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Shall not our gates, ſhall not Britannia's arms, 
Spread ever open to receive their flight? 
A virtuous people, by diſtreſſes oft 
(Diſtreſſes tor the ſake of Truth endur'd) 
Corrected, dignify*d ; creating good 
Where-ever they inhabit : this, our iſle 
Has oft experienc'd; witneſs all ye realms 
Of either hemiſphere, where commerce flows: 
Th' important truth is ſtampt on every bale ; 
Each gloſſy cloth, and drape of mantle warm, 
'Receives th* impreſſion ; every airy woof, 
Cheyney, and bayſe, and ſerge, and alepine, 
Tammy, and crape, and the long countleſs liſt 
Of woollen webs; and every work of ſteel 
And that cryſtalline metal, blown or fus'd, 
Limpid as water dropping from the clefts 
Of molly marble : not to name the aids : 
Their wit has given the fleece, now taught to link 
With flax, or cotton, or the filk-worm's thread, 
And gain the graces of variety : | 
Whether to form the matron's decent robe, 
Or the thin-ſhading trail for Agra's * nymphs ; 
Or ſolemn curtains, whoſe long gloomy folds - 
Surround the ſoft pavilions of the rich. 
They too the many-colour'd arras taught 
To mimic nature, and the airy ſnapes 
Of ſportive fancy: ſuch as oſt appear 
In old Moſaic pavements, when the plough 
Up-turns the crumbling glebe of Weldon field ; 
Or that, o*erſhaded erſt by Woodſtock's bower, 
Now grac'd by Blenheim, in whoſe ſtately rooms 
Riſe glowing tapeſtries, that lure the eye 
With AIP wars : here Schellenbergh 
exults, | 
Behind ſurrounding hills of ramparts-ſteep, 
And vales of trenches dark ; each hideous paſs 
Armies defend; yet on the hero leads 
His Britons, like a torrent, o'er the mounds. 
Another ſcene is Blenheim's glorious field, 
And the red Danube. Here, the reſcued ſtates 
Crowding beneath his ſhield : there, Ramillies? 
Important battle : next, the tenfold chain 
Of Arleux burſt, and th* adamantine gates 
Of Gaul flung open to the tyrant's throne. | 
A ſhade obſcures the reſt—Ah, then, what power 
Invidious from the lifted fickle ſnatch*d | 
The harveſt of the plain ? So lively glows 
The fair deluſion, that our paſſions riſe 
In the beholding, and the glories ſhare 
Of viſionary battle, This bright art 
Did zealous Europe learn of pagan hands, 
While ſhe afſay*d, with rage of holy war, 
To deſolate their fields: hut old the ſkill: 
Long were the Phrygians' picturing looms renown'd; 
Tyre alſo, wealthy ſeat of arts, excell'd, 
And elder Sidon, in th* hiſtoric web. 
Far-diſtant Tibet in her gloomy woods 
Rears the gay tent, of blended wool unwoven, 
And glutinous materials : the Chineſe 
Their porcelain, Japan its varniſh boaſts. 
Some fair peculiar graces every realm, 
And each from each a ſhare of wealth acquires. 


* There is woven at Mancheſter, for the Eaſt- 
Indies, a very thin ſtuff, of thread and cotton; 
which is cooler than the manufactures of that coun- 
ty where the material is only cotton. 


But chief by numbers of induſtrious hands 
A nation's wealth is counted: numbers raiſe 
Warm emulation : where that virtue dwells, 
There will be Traffick*s ſeat ; there will ſhe build 
Her rich empor:um. Hence ye happy ſwains, 
With hoſpitality inflame your breaſt, 
And emulat:on : the whole world receive, 
And with their arts, their virtues, deck your iſle. 
Each clime, each ſea, the ſpacious orb of each, 
Shall join their various ſtores, and amply feed 
The mighty brotherhood 3; while ye proceed, 
Active and enterprizing, or to teach 
The ſtream a naval courſe, or till the wild, 
Or drain the fen, or ſtretch the long canal, 
Or plow the fertile billows of the deep. 
Way to the narrow circle of our coaſt 
Should we ſubm:t our limits, while each wind 


Aſſiſts the ſtream and ſail, and the wide main 


Wooes us in every port? See Belgium build, 
Upon the foodful brine, her envy*d power; 


And, half her people floating on the wave, 


Expand her fiſhy regions. Thus our iſle, 


Thus only may Britannia be enlarg*d.— 


But whither, by the viſions of the theme 

Smit with ſublime delight, but whither ſtrays 

The raptur*d Muſe, forgetful of her taſk ? 

No common pleaſure warms the generous mind, 

When it beholds the labors of the loom; 

How widely round the globe they are diſpers'd, 

From little tenements by wood or croft, 

Through many a ſlender path, how ſedulous, 

As rills to rivers broad, they ſpeed their way 

To public roads, to Foſſe, or Watling-ſtreet, 

Or Armine, ancient works : and thence explore, 

Through every navigable wave, the ſea, 

That laps the green earth round: through Tyne, 
and Tees, 

Through Weare, and Lune, and merchandizing 
Hull, 

And Swale, and Aire, whoſe cryſtal weaves reflect 

The various colours of the tinctur'd web; 

Through Ken, ſwift rolling down his rocky dale, 

Like giddy youth impetuous, then at Wick 

Curbing his train, and with the ſober pace 

Of cautious Eld, meandering to the deep 

Through Dart, and ſullen Exe, whote murmuring 
wave 

Envies the Dune and Rother, who have won 

The ſerge and kerſie to their blanching ſtreams z 

Through Towy, winding under Merlin's towers, 

And Uſk, that frequent, among hoary rocks, 

On her deep waters paints th* impending ſcene, 

Wild torrents, craggs, and woods, and mountain 

| ſnows. 

The northern Cambrians, an induſtrious tribe, 

Carry their labors on pigmean ſteeds, 

Of ſize exceeding not Leiceſtrian ſheep. 

Yet ſtrong and ſprightly : over hill and dale 

They travel unfatigued, and lay their bales 

In Salop's ſtreets, beneath whoſe lofty walls 

Pearly Sabrina waits them with her barks, 

And ſpreads the ſwelling ſheet. For no-where far 

From ſome tranſparent river's naval courſe 

Ariſe, and fall, our various hills and vales, 

No-where far diſtant from the maſted whart, 

We need not vex the ſtrong laborious hand 

With toil enormous, as th' Egyptian king, 

R 2 ² | 
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Who join'd the ſable waters of the Nile, 
From Memphis* towers, to th' Erythrzan gulph : 
Or as the monarch of enfeebled Gaul, 
Whoſe will imperious forc'd an hundred ſtreams, 
Through many a foreſt, many a ſpacious wild, 
To ſtretch their ſcanty trains from ſea to fea, 
That ſome unprofitable ſkiff might float 
Acros irriguous dales, and hollow'd rocks. 
Far eaſier pains may ſwell our gentler floods, 
And through the centre of the iſle conduct 
To naval union. Trent and Severn's wave, 
By plains alone diſparted, woo to join 
Majeſtic Thamis. With their 61-er urns 
'I he nimble-tooted Naiads of the iprings 
Await, upon the dewy lawn, to ipeed 
And celebrate the union; and the light 
Wood-nymphs;z and thoſe, who o'er the grots 
pretide, | OE, 
Whoſe ſtores bitumirous, with ſparkling fires, 
In ſumnier's tedious abſence, chear the ſwains, 
Long fitting at the loom; and thoſe beſides, 
Who crown, with yellow ſheaves, the farmer's 
hopes, 
And all the genii of commercial toil : 
Theſe en the dewy lawns await, to ſpeed 
And celebrate the union, that the fleece, 
And gloſſy web, to every port around 
May iightly glide along. Ev'n now behold, 
Adown a thouſand floods, the burden'd barks, 
With white ſails gliſtening, through the gloomy 
woods 5 
Haſte to tneir harbours. See the ſilver maze 
Ot ſtately 'Thamis, ever chequer*d o'er 
With deeply-laden barges, gliding ſmooth 
And conſtant as his ſtream : in growing pomp, 
By Neptune ſtill attended, flow he rolls 
To great Auguſta's mart, where lofty Trade, 
Amid a thouſand golden ſpires entluon'd, 
Gives audience to the world : the ſtrand around 
Cloſe ſwarms with buſy crouds of many a realm. 
What bales, what wealth, what induſtry, what 
fleets ! | 
Lo, from the ſimple fleece how much proceeds. 
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OUR manufaftures exported. Voyage threugh the 
Channel, and by the Coaſt of Spain. View of the 
Mediterranean. Decay of our Turkey-trade. Ad- 
dreſs to the factors there. Voyage through the 
Baltic. The mart of Peterſhurgh. The ancient 
channels of commerce to the Indies, The modern 
courſe thither. Shores of Afric. Reflections on 
the flave trade, The Cape of Good Hope, and 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. Trade to Perfia and 
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inſurrections. Diſputes between the French and Erg- 
lijh, on the coaſt of Coromandel, cenſured. A roſ- 
pect of the Spice - iſands, and of China. Tos at 
Canton. Our woollen manufafures known at Pekin, 
by the caravans from Ruſſia, Deſcription of that 
Journcy. Tranſition to the nweſtern "hemiſphere, 
Voyage of Raleigh. The ſtate and advantages of 
our North American colonies. Severe winters in 
thoſe climates ; hence the paſſage through Hudſon's. 
Bay impracticuble. Enquiries for an eaſier paſſage 
into the Pacific ocean. View of the craſis of South 
America, and of thoſe tempeſiuous ſeas. Lord An 
ſon's expedition, and ſuccejs againſt the Spaniards, 
The naval potver of Britain conſiſtent with the vuel- 
fare of all nations. View of our probable improve- 
ments in traffic, and the diſtribution of our woollen 
manu factures over the whole globe. 


OW, with our woolly treaſures amply ſtor'd, 
Glide the tall fleets into the widening main, 

A floating foreſt : every ſail, unfurl'd, 
Swells to the wind, and gilds the azure ſky. 
Meantime, in pleaſing care, the pilot ſteers 
Steady; with eye intent upon the itcel, 
Steady, before the breeze, the pilot ſteers : 
While gaily o'er the waves the mounting prows 
Dance, like a ſhoal of dolphins, and begin 
To ſtreak with various paths the hoary deep. 
Batavia's ſhallow ſounds by ſome are ſought, 
Or ſandy Elb or Weſer, who receive 
The ſwain's and peaſant's toil with grateful hand, 
Which copious gives return: while ſome explore 
Deep Finnic gulphs, and a new thore and mart, 
The bold creation of that K<far's power, 
Illuſtrious Peter, whoſe maznific toils 
Repair the diſtant Caſpian, and reſtore 
To trade its ancient ports. Some Thanet's ſtrand, 


And Dover*s chalky cliff, hehind them turn. 


Soon ſinks away the green and level beach 

Ot Rumney marith and Rye's ſilent port, 

By angry Neptune clos'd, and VeRa's iſle, 
Like the pale moon in vapor, faintly bright. 
An hundred opening marts are ſeen, are loſt; 
Devonia's hills retire, and Edgecomb mount, 
Waving its gloomy groves, delicious ſcene. 
Yet ſteady o' er the waves they ſteer : and now 
The fluctuating world of waters wide, 

In boundleſs magnitude, around them ſwells ; 
O'er whoſe imaginary brim, nor towns, | 
Nor woods, nor mountain tops, nor aught appears, 
But Phcebus? orb, refulgent lamp of light, 
Millions of leagues aloft : heaven's azure vault 
Bends over-head, majeſtic, to its baſe, 
Uninterrupted clear circumference z 

Till, riſing o'er the flickering waves, the cape 
Of Finiſterre, a cloudy ſpot, appears. 

Again, and oft, th* adventurous fails diſperſe ; 
Theſe to Iberia, others to the coaſt 

Of Luſitania, th* ancient Tharſis deem*d 

Of Solomon ; fair regions, with the webs 

Of Norwich pleas'd, or thoſe of Mancheſter 3 
Light airy cloathing for their vacant ſwains, 
And viſionary monks. We, in return, 
Receive Cantabrian ſteel, and fleeces ſoft, 
Segovian or Caſtilian, far renown'd ; 

And gold's attractive metal, pledge of wealth, 
Spur of activity, to good or ill 


Indeſtan precarions, through tyranny and frequent 


| Powerful incentive : or Heſperian fruits, 
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Fruits of ſpontaneous growth, the citron bright, 
The fig, and orange, and heart-chearing wine. 
Thoſe ſhips, from ocean broad, which voyage 
through 
The gates of Hercules *, find many ſeas, 
And bays unnumber'd, opening to their keels ; 
But ſhores mhoſ;-itable oft, to fraud 
And rapine turn*d, or dreary tracts become 
Ot deiolution. I he proud Roman coaſts, 
Fall'n, like the Punic, to the dathing waves 
Retign their ruins : Tiber*s boaſted flood, | 
Whote porapous moles o*erlook*d the ſubject deep, 
Now creeps along, through brakes and yellow 
duft, 
While Neptune ſcarce perceives its murmuring rill: 
Such are tit eticets, when Virtue flacks her hand; 
Wild Nature hack returns: along theſe ſhores 
Nezic&cd trade with difficulty toils, 
Colle&.v: ſlender ſtores, the ſun-dry'd grape, 
Q. capers irom the rock, that prompt the taſte 
Ot luxury, Ev'n Egypt's fertile ſtrand, 
Brett ot human diſcipline, has loſt 
Its ancient luſtre : Alexandria's port, 
Once the metropolis of trade, as Tyre, 
Ana elder Sidon, as tne Attic town, 
Beautiful Athens, as rich Corinth, Rhodes, 
Untvnou:?d drops Of all the numerous marts, 
That ir thoſe zLtioring ſeas with ſplendor roſe, 
Only Pyzantlum, o: ;'cculiar ſite, 
mains in profpecroas ſtate 3 and Tripolis, 
And Smyrna, ſacred ever to the Muſe. 
10 thefe reſort the delegates of trade, 
Social in life, a virtuous brotherhood ; 
And bales of ſofteſt wool from Bradtord looms, -_ 
Or Stroud, diſpenſe 3 yet ſce, with vain regret, 
Their ttorzs, once highly priz'd, no longer now 
Or :oug!1t, or valued : copious webs arrive, 
Smooth-wov*n ot other than Britarnia's fleece, 
On the throng'd ſtrand alluring ; the great (kill 
Ot Gaul, and greater induſtry, prevails ; 
That proud imperious toe. Yet, ah—'tis not— 
Wrong not the Gaul; it is the foe within, 
Impairs our ancient marts : it is the bribe ; 
"Tis he, who pours into the ſhops of trade 
That impious poiſon : it is he, who gains 
The ſacred feat of parliament by means, 
Thaz vitiate and emaſculate the mind 
By ho. by lewd intemperance, and a ſcene 
Of riot, worſe than that which ruin'd Rome. 
This, this the Tartar, and remote Chineſe, 
And all the brotherhood of life, bewail. 
Meantime (while thoſe, who dare be juſt, 
oppoſe 
The various powers of many-headed vice) 
Ye delegates of trade, by patience riſe 
Oer difficulties: in this ſultry clime 
Note what is found of uſe: the flix of goat, 
Rec-wool, and balm, and caufee's berry brown, 
Or dropping gum, or opium's lenient drug; 
Unrumber'd arts await them: trifles oft, 
” iful labour, riſe to high eſteem. 
or what the peaſant, near ſome lucid wave, 
Pattolus, Simois, or Mzander flow, 
ge M ow with his plough up-turns, 
2 the hoary medal, and the vaſe, 
and buſt, of old magnificence 
Beautitul reliques : oh, could modern time 


* The ſtreitzlits of Gibraltar. 
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Reſtore the mimic art, and the clear mien 
Of patriot ſages, Walſinghams and Von kes, 
And Cecils, in long-lait.ng ſtone preſerve 
But mimic art and nature are impair'd 
Impair'd they ſeem or in a varied dreſs 
Delude our eyes: the world in change delights ; 
| Change then your ſearches, with the varied modes 
And wants of realms. Sabean frankincenſe 
Rare is collected now: few altars ſmoke 
Now in the idol fane : Panchaiah views 
Trade's buſy fleets regardleſs paſs her coaſt :. 
Nor frequent are the treights of ſnow -white woofs, 
Since Rome, no more the miſtreſs of the world, 
Varies her garb, and treads. her darken'd ſtreets 
With gloomy coul, majeſtical no more, 

See the dark ſpirit of tyrannic power. 


The Thracian channel, long the road of trade 


To the deep Euxine and its naval ſtreams, 

And the Mcootis, now is barr'd with chains, 

And forts of hoſtile battlement: in auglit 

That joys mankind the arbitrary Turk 

Delights not: inſolent of rule, he ſpreads 

Thraldom and deſolation o'er his realms. 
Another path to Scythia's wide domains 

Commerce diſcovers : the Livonian gulph 

Receives her ſails, and leads them to the port 

Of rifing Peterſhurgh, whoſe ſplendid ſtreets 

Swell with the webs of Leeds: the Coſſac there, 

The Calmuc, and Mungalian, round the bales 

ln crowds reſort, and their warm'd limbs enſold, 

Delighted 3 and the hatdy Samoid, 

Rough with the ſtings of froſt, from his dark caves 

Aſcends, and thither haſtes, ere winter's rage 

O'ertake his homeward ſtep; and they that dwell 

Along the banks of Don's and Volga's ſtreams ; 

And borderers of the Caſpian, who renew 

That ancient path to India's climes, which fill'd 
With proudeſt affluence the Colchian ſtate. 

| Many have been the ways to thoſe renown'd 

Luxuriant climes of Indus, early known 

To Memphis: to the port of wealthy Tyre; 

To Tadmor, beauty of the wilderneſs, 

Who down the long Euphrates ſent her ſails ; 


| And ſacred Salem, when her numerous fleets, 


From Ezion-geber, pafs'd th* Arabian gulph. 

But later times, more fortunate, have found, 
O'er ocean's open wave, a ſurer courſe, 

Sailing the weſtern coaſt of Atric's realms, 

Of Mauritania, and Nigritian tracts, 

And iſlands of the Gorgades, the bounds, 

On the Atlantic brine, of ancient trade; 

But not of modern, by the virtue led 

Of Gama and Columbus. The whole globe 

Is now, of commerce, made the ſcene immenſe, 
Which daring ſhins frequent, affociated, 
Like doves, or ſwallows, in th' ethereal flood, 
Or, like the eagle, ſolitary ſeen. 

Some, with more open courſe, to Indus ſteer ; 
Some coaſt from port to port, with various men 
And manners converſant ; of th* angry ſurge, 

That thunders loud, and ſpreads the cliffs with 

foam, | 

Regardleſs, or the monſters of the deep, 

Porpoiſe, or grampus, or the ravenous ſhark, 

That chace their keels; or threatening rock, 
o' erhead 

Of Atlas old; beneath the threatening rocks, 

Reckleſs, they furl their ſails, and bartering take, 

Soft flakes of wool; for in ſoft flakes of wool, 
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Like the Silurian, Atlas* dales abound. 
The ſhores of Sus inhoſpitable riſe, 
And high Bojador ; Zara too diſplays 
Unfru itful deſerts ; Gambia's wave iniſles 
An ouzy coaft, and peſtilential ills 
Diffuſes wide; behind are burning fa nds, 
Adverſe to life, and Nilus* hidden fount. 

On Guinea's ſultry ſand, the drapery light 
Of Mancheſter or Norwich is beſtow'd | 
For clear tranſparent gums, and ductile wax, 
And ſnow-white ivory ; yet the valued trade, 
Along this barbarous coaſt, in telling, wounds 
The generous heart, the ſale of wretched ſlaves ; 
Slaves, 9 their tribes condemn'd, exchanging 

eat 
For lif:-long ſervitude ; ſevere exchange ! 
Tneſe till our fertile colonies, which yield 
The ſugar-cane, and the Tobago-leaf, 
And various new productions, that invite 
Increaſing natives to their crouded wharts. 
But let the man, whoſe rough tempeſtuous 
hours 
In this adventurous traffic are involv'd, 
With juſt humanity of heart purſue 
The gainful commerce : wickedneſs is blind: 
Their ſable chieftains may in future times 
Burſt their frail bonds, and vengeance execute 
On cruel unrelenting pride of heart 
And avarice. There are ills to come for crimes. 

Hot Guinea too gives yellow duſt of gold, 
Which, with her rivers, rolls adown the fides 
Of unknown hills, where fiery-winged winds, 
And ſandy deſerts, rous'd by ſudden ſtorms, 
Al ſearch forbid : howe*er, on either hand, 
Vallies and pleaſant plains, and many a tract 
Deem'd uninhabitable erſt, are found 
Fertile and populous ; their ſable tribes, 

In ſhade of verdant groves, and mountains tall, 
Frequent enjoy the ceol deſcent of rain, 

And ſoft refreſhing breezes : nor are lakes 
Here wanting ; thoſe a ſea-wide ſurface ſpread, 
Which to the diſtant Nile and Senegal 

Send long meanders: whate'er lies beyond, 
Of rich or barren, ignorance o'ercaſts 

With her dark mantle. Mon*motapa's coaſt 
Is ſeldom viſited ; and the rough ſhore 

Of Caffres, land of ſavage Hottentots, 

Whoſe hands unnatural haſten to the grave 
Their aged parents: what barbarity 

And brutal ignorance, where ſocial trade 

Is held contemptible ! Ye gliding fails, 

From theſe inhoſpitable gloomy ſhores 
Irdignant turn, and to the friendly Cape, 
Iich gives the chearful mariner good hope 
Of proſperous voyage, ſteer : rejoice to view, 
What trade, with Belgian induſtry, creates, 
Proſpects of civil life, fair towns, and lawns, 
And yellow tilth, and groves of various fruits, 
Delectable in huſk or gloſſy rind: 

There the capacious vaſe from cryſtal ſprings 
Repleniſh, and convenient ſtore provide, 

Like ants, intelligent of future need. 

See, through the fragrance of delicious airs, 
That breathe the ſmell of balms, how traffic ſhapes 
A winding voyage, by the lofty coaft 
Of Sofala, thought Ophir; in whoſe hills 
Ev'n yet ſome portion of its ancient wealth 
Remains, and ſparkles in the ycliow ſand 
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Of its clear ſtreams, though unregarded now, 
Ophirs more rich are found. With eaſy courſe 
The veſſels glide ; unleſs their ſpeed be ſtop'd 
By dead calms, that oft lie on thoſe ſmooth ſeas 


While every zephyr fleeps : then the ſhrouds drop; 


The downy teather, on the cordage hung, 

Moves not; the flat ſea ſhines like yellow gold, 

Fus'd in the fire; or like the marble floor 

Of ſome old temple wide. But where ſo wide, 

In old or later time, its marble floor | 

Did ever temple boaſt as this, which here 

Spreads its bright level many a league around ? 

At ſolemn diſtances its pillars riſe, 

Sofal's blue rocks, Mozambic's palmy ſteeps, 

And lofty Madagaſcar's glittering ſhores, 

Where various woods of beauteous vein and hue, 

And gloſſy ſhells in elegance of form, 

For Pond's rich cabinet, or Sloan's, are found. 

Such calm oft checks their courſe, till this bright 
ſcene : 

Is bruſh'd away before the riſing breeze, 

That joys the buſy crew, and'ſpeeds again 

The fail full-ſwelling to Socotra's iſle, 

For aloes fam'd ; or to the wealthy marts 

Of Ormus or Gombroon, whoſe ſtreets are oft 

With caravans and tawny merchants throng'd, 


| From neighbouring provinces and realms afar ; 


And fill'd with plenty, though dry ſandy waſtes 

Spread naked round ; ſo great the power of trade; 
Perſia few ports; more happy Indoſtan 

Beholds Surat and Goa on her coaſts, 

And Bombay's wealthy iſle, and harbour fam'd, 

Supine beneath the ſhade of cocoa groves. 

But what avails, or many ports or few ? 

Where wild ambition frequent from his lair 

Starts up; while fell revenge and famine lead 

To havoc, reckleſs of the tyrant's whip, 


Which clanks along the vallies: oft in vain 


The merchant ſeeks upon the ſtrand, whom erſt, 
Aſſociated hy trade, he deck*d and cloath'd ; 
In vain, whom rage or famine has devour'd, 
He ſeeks ; and with increas'd affection thinks 
On Britain. Still howe' er Bombaya's wharfs 
Pile- up blue indigo, and, of frequent uſe, 
Pungent ſalt- petre, woods of purple grain, 
And many - colour'd ſaps from leaf and flower, 
And various gums; the clothier knows their worth; 
And wool reſembling cotton, ſhorn from trees, 
Not to the fleece unfriendly ; whether mixt 
In warp or woof, or with the line of flax, 
Or ſofter filk*s material: though its aid 
To vulgar eyes appears not ; let none deem 
The fleece, in any traffic, unconcern'd 3 
By every traffic aided ; while each work 
Of art yields wealth to exerciſe the loom, 
And every loom employs each hand of art. 
Nor is there wheel in the machine of trade, 
Which Leeds, or Cairo, Lima, or Bombay, 
Helps not, with harmony, to turn around, 
Though all, unconſcious of the union, act. 

Few the peculiars of Canara's realm, 
Or ſultry Malabar; where it behoves 
The wary pilot, while he coaſts the ſhores, 
To mark o'er ocean the thick riſing iſles 3 
Woody Chaetta, Birter rough with rocks; f 
Green-riſing Barmur, Mincoy's purple hills; 
And the minute Maldivias, as a ſwarm 


| Of bees in ſummer, on a poplar's trunk, 
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Cluſtering innumerable ; theſe behind 

His ſtern receding, o'er the clouds he views 
Ceylon's grey peaks, from whoſe volcaho's riſe 
Dark ſmoke and ruddy flame, and glaring rocks 
Daring in air aloft ; around whoſe feet by: 
Blue cliffs aſcend, and aromatic groves, 

In various proſpect 3 Ceylon alſo deem*d 

The ancient Ophir. Next Bengala's bay, 

On the vaſt globe the deepeſt, while the prow 
Turns northward to the rich diſputed ſtrand 

Of Cor'mandel, where tratfic grieves to ſee 
Diſcord and avarice invade her realms, 

Portending ruinous war, and cries aloud, 

Peace, peace, ye blinded Britons, and ye Gauls; 
Nation to Nation is a light, a fire, 

Enkindling virtue, ſciences, and arts : 

But cries aloud in vain. Yet wiſe defence, 
Againſt ambition's wide-deſtroying pride, 
Madraſs erected, and Saint David's fort, 

And thoſe which riſe on Ganges twenty ſtreams, 
Guarding the woven fleece, Calcutta's tower, 
And Maldo's and Patana's : from their holds 

The ſhining bales our factors deal abroad, 
And ſee the country's products, in exchange, 
Before them heap'ꝰd: cotton's tranſparent webs, 
Aloes, and caſſia, ſalutiferous drugs, 

Alom, and lacque, and clouded tortoiſeſhell, 

And brilliant diamonds, to decorate 

Britannia's blooming Nymphs. For theſe, o'er all 
The kingdoms round, our draperies are diſpers'd, 
O'er Bukor, Cabul, and the Bactrian vales, 

And Caſſimere, and Atoc, on the ſtream 

Of old Hydaſpes, Porus? hardy realm; 

And late-diſcover'd Tibet, where the fleece, 

By art peculiar, is compreſs' d and wrought 

To threadleſs drapery, which, in conic forms, 

Of various hues, their gaudy roofs adorns. 


The keels which voyage through Molucca's 


ſtraits, 
Amid a cloud of ſpicy odours, ſail, 
From Java and Sumatra breath'd, whoſe woods 
Yield fiery pepper, that deſtroys the moth 
In woolly veſtures : Ternate and Tidore 
Give to the feſtal board the fragrant clove 
And nutmeg, to thoſe narrows bounds confin'd ; 
While gracious Nature, with unſparing hand, 
The needs of life o'er every region pours. | 

Near thoſe delicious iſtes, the beauteous coaſt 

Of China rears its ſummits. Know ye not, 

Ye ſons of trade, that ever-flowery ſhore, 

Thoſe azure hills, thoſe woods and nodding rocks ? 
Compare them with the pictures of your chart 
Alike the woods and nodding rocks o'erhang, 

Now the tall gloſſy towers of porcelane, 

And pillar'd pagods ſhine ; rejoic'd they ſee 

The port of Canton opening to their prows, 

And in the winding of the river moor. 

Upon the ſtrand they heap their gloſſy bales, 
And works of Birmingham, in braſs or ſtecl, 
And flint, 3 ponderous lead from deep cells 

i rais'd, | 
Fit ballaſt in the fury of the ſtorm, 


That tears the ſhrouds, and bends the ſtubborn 


maſt: 

Theſe, for the artiſts of the fleece, procure 
Various materials; and, for affluent life, 
The flavour'd thea and glofly painted vaſe; 
Things elegant, ill-titled luxuries, 

In temperance us'd, delectable and good. 
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They too from hence receive the ſtrongeſt thread 

Of the green filkworm. Various is the wealth 

Of that renown'd and ancient land; ſecure 

In conſtant peace and commerce; till'd to th' 
height 

Of rich fertility 3 where, thick as ſtars, 

Bright habitations glitter on each hill, 

And rock, and ſhady dale; ev'n on the waves 

Of copious rivers, lakes, and bordering ſeas, 

Riſe floating villages 3 no wonder; when, 

In every province, firm and level roads, 

And long canals, and navigable ſtreams, 

Ever, with eaſe, conduct the works of toil 

To ſure and ſpeedy markets, through the length 

Of many a crowded region, many a clime, 

To the imperial towers of Cambalu, 

Now Pekin, where the fleece is not unknown; 

Since Calder's woofs, and thoſe of Exe and Frome, 

And Yaie, and Avon flow, and rapid Trent, 

Thither by Ruſſic caravans are brought, 

Through Scythia's numerous regions, waſte and 
wild, 

Journey immenſe ! which, to th* attentive ear, 

The Muſe, in faithful notes, ſhall brief deſcribe. 

From the proud mart of Peterſburg, ere-while 

The watery ſeat of deſolation wide, 

Iſſue theſe trading caravans, and urge, 

Through dazzling ſnows, their dreary trackleſs 
road; 

By compaſs ſteering oft, from week to week, 

From month to month; whoſe ſeaſons view their 
toils. 

Neva they paſs, and Keſma's gloomy flood, 

Volga, and Don, and Oka's torrent prone, 

Threatening in vain ; and many a cataract, 

In its fall ſtopt, and bound with bars of ice. 

Cloſe on the left unnumber*d tracts they view 
White with continual froſt ; and on the right 


The Caſpian-lake, and ever-flowery realms, 


Though now abhorr'd, behind them turn, the 
haunt 

Of arbitrary rule, where regions wide 

Are deſtin'd to the ſword ; and on each hand 

Roads hung with carcaſes, or under foot 

Thick ſtrown; while, in their rough bewilder'd 

vales, 2 

The blooming roſe its fragrance breathes in vain, 

And ſilver fountains fall, and nightingales 

Attune their notes, where none are left to hear. 
Sometimes o'er level ways, on eaſy ſleds, - 

The generous horfe conveys the ſons of trade; 

And ever and anon the docile dog ; 

And now the light rein-deer, with rapid pace, 

Skims over icy lakes; now flow they climb 

Aloft o'er clouds, and then adown deſcend 

To hollow vallies, till the eye beholds 

The roofs of 'Tobel, whoſe hill-crowning walls 

Shine, like the riſing moon, through watery miſts : 

Tobol, th* abode of thoſe unfortunate 

Exiles of angry ftate, and taralls of war; 

Solemn fraternity ! where carl, and prince, 

Soldier, and ſtateſman, and uncreſted chief, 

@n the dark level of adverſity, 

Converſe familiar; while, amid the cares 

And toils for hunger, thirſt, and nakedneſs, 

Their little public ſmiles, and the bright ſparks 

Of trade are kindled : trade ariſes oft, 

And virtue, from adverſity and want: 


| 
; 
f 
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Be witneſs, Carthage ; witneſs, ancient Tyre; 

And thou, Batavia, daughter of diſtreſs. : 

This, with his hands, which erſt the truncheon 
held, | 

The hammer lifts ; another bends and weaves 

The flexile willow; that the mattoc drives: 

All are employ'd; and by their works acquire 

Our fleecy veſtures. From their tenements, 

Pleas'd and refreſh*d, proceeds the caravan 

'Through lively-ſpreading cultures, paſtures green, 

And yellow tillages in opening woods: 

Thence on, through Narim's wilds, a pathleſs road 

They force, with rough entangling thorns perplext 

Land of the lazy Oſtiacs, thin diſpers'd, 

Who, by avoiding, meet the toils they loathe, 

Tenfold augmented; miſerable tribe, 

Void of commercial comforts : who, nor corn, 

Nor pulſe, nor oil, nor heart-enlivening wine, 

Know to procure-z nor ſpade, nor ſcythe, nor ſhare, 

Nor ſocial aid : beneath their thorny bed . 

The ſerpent hiſſes, while in thickets nigh 

Loud howls the hungry wolf. So on they fare, 

And paſs by ſpacious lakes, begirt with rocks 

And azure mountains ; and the heights admire 

Of white Imaus, whoſe ſnow-nodding crazgs 

Frighten the realms beneath, and from their urns 

Pour mighty rivers down, th* impetuous ſtreams 

Of Oby, and Irtis, Jeniſca, ſwift, . 

Which ruſh upon the northern pole, upheave 

Its frozen ſeas, and lift their hills of ice. 

Theſe rugged paths and ſavage landſcapes paſs'd, 
A new ſcene ſtrikes their eyes : among the clouds 
Aloft they view, what ſeems a chain of cliffs, 
Nature's proud work ; that matchleſs work of art, 
The wall of Sina, by Chihoham's power, 

In earlieſt times, creed. Warlike troops 
Frequent are ſeen in haughty march along 

Its ridge, a vaſt extent, beyond the length 

Of many a potent empire; towers and ports, 
Three times a thouſand, lift thereon their brows 
At equal ſpaces, and in proſpect round 

Cities, and plains, and kingdoms, overlook. 

At length the gloomy paſſage they attain 
Of its deep-vaulted gates, whoſe opening folds 
Conduct at length to Pekin's glittering ſpires 


The deſtin*d mart, where joyous they arrive. 


Thus are the textures of the fleece convey'd 
To Sina's diſtant realm, the utmoſt bound 
Of the flat floor of ſtedfaſt Earth ;. foi ſo 
Fabled Antiquity, ere peaceful Trade 
Intorm'd the opening mind of curious man. 
Now to the other hemiſphere, my Muſe, 
A new world found, extend thy daring wing. 
Be thou the firſt of the harmonious Nine 
From high Parnaſſus, the unweary'd tolls 
Of induſtry and valour, in that world 
Triumphant, to reward with tuneful ſong. 
Happy the voyage, o'er th* Atlantic brine, 
By active Raleigh made, and great the joy, 
When he diſcern'd, above the foamy ſurge, 
A riſing coaſt, for future colonies, 
Opening her bays, and figuring her capes, 
Ev'n from the northern tropic to the pole. 
No land gives more employment to the loom, 
Or kindlier feeds the indigent 3 no land 
With more variety of wealth rewards 
"The hard of labour: thither, from the wrongs 
Ut lawleſs rule, the fee-kom ſpult flics; : 
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Thither Affliction, thither Poverty, 

And Arts and Sciences: thrice happy cllme, 

Which Britain makes th' aſylum of mankind ?! 
But joy ſuperior far his boſom warms, 

Who views thoſe ſhores in every culture dreſs'd ; 

With habitations gay, and numerous towns, 

On hill and valley; and his countrymen 

Form'd into various ſtates, powerful and rich, 

In regions far remote : who from eur looms 

Take largely for themſelves, and for thole tribes 


Of Indians, ancient tenants of the land, 


In amity conjoin'd, of civil life 

The comforts taught, and various new defires, 

Which kindle arts, and occupy the poor, 

And ſpread Britannia's flocks o'er every dale, 

Ye, who the ſhuttle caſt along the loom, 

The filk-worm's thread inweaving with the 

fleece; 

Pray for the culture of the Georgian tract, 

Nor ſlight the green Savannahs, and the plains 

Of Carolina, where thick woods ariſe 

Of mulberries, and in whoſe water'd fields 

Up- ſprings the verdant blade of thirſty rice. 

Where are the happy regions, which afford 

More implements of commerce, and of wealth ? 
Fertile Virginia, like a vigorous bough, 

Which overſhades ſome cryſtai river, ſpreads 

Her wealthy cultivations wide around, 


And, more than many a ſpacious realm, rewards 


The fleecy ſhuttle : to her growing marts, 

The Iroqueſe, Cheroques, and Oubacks, come, 
And quit their feathery ornaments uncouth, 
For woolly garments ; and the cheers of lite, 


The cheers, but not the vices, learn to taſte. 


Bluſh, Europeans, whom the circling cup 
Of Luxury intoxicates; ye routs, 
Who, ſor your crimes, have fled your native land: 
And ye voluptuous idle, who in vain, 
Seek eaſy habitations, void of care : 
The ſons of nature, with aſtoniſhment, 
And deteſtation, mark your evil deeds ; 
And view, no longer aw*d, your nerveleſs arms, 
Unfit to cultivate Ohio's banks. 
See the bold emigrants of Accadie, 
And Maſſachuſet, happy in thoſe arts 
That join the politics of Trade and War, 
Bearing the palm in either : they appear 
Better exemplars; and that hardy crew, 
Who, on the frozen beach of Newfoundland, 
Hang their white fiſh amid the parching winds : 
The kindly fleece, in webs of Dufficld woot, 
Their limbs, benumb'd, entolds with cheerly 
. warmth, 
And frize of Cambria, worn by thoſe, who ſeck, 
Through gulphs and dales of Hudſon's winding 
bay, : 
The beaver's fur, though oft they ſeek in vain, 
While Winter's froſty rigor checks approach, 
Ev'n a the fittieth latitude. Say why 
(If ye, the travel'd ſons of commerce, know), 
Wherefore lie bound their rivers, lakes, and dalcs, 
Half the ſun's annual courſe, in chains of ice? 


| While the Rhine's fertile ſore, and Gallic realms, 


By tie ſame zone encircled, long enjoy 
Warm beams of Phoebus, and ſupine, behold : 
Their plains and hillocks bluſh with cluſtering 


vines. 
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Muſt it be ever thus? or may the hand 

Of mighty Labor drain their guſty lakes, 

Enlarge the brightening ſky, and, peopling, warm 

The opening vallies, and the yellowing plains ? 

Or rather ſhall we burſt ſtrong Darien's chain, 

Steer our bold fleets between the cloven rocks, 

And through the great Pacific every joy 

Of civil life diffuſe ? Are not her iſles 

Numerous - and large? 
calm 

Inhabitants, and manners ? haply, too, 

Peculiar ſciences, and other forms 

Ot trade, and uſeful products, to exchange 

For woolly veſtures? *Tis a tedious courſe 

By the Antarctic circle: nor beyond 

Thoſe ſea-wrapt gardens of the dulcet reed, 

Bahama and Caribbee, may be found 

Safe mole or harbour, till on Falkland's iſle 

The ftandard of Britannia ſhall ariſe. 

Proud Buenos Aires, low-couched Paraguay, 

And rough Corrientes, mark, with hoſtile eye, 

The labouring veſſel: neither may we truſt 

The dreary naked Patagonian land, 

Which darkens in the wind. No traffic there, 

No barter for the fleece. There angry ſtorms 

Bend their black brows, and, raging, hurl around 

Their thunders, Ye adventurous mariners, 

Be — take courage from the brave. Twas 
there 

Perils and conflicts inexpreffible 

Anſon, with ſteady undeſpairing broaſt, 

Endur' d, when o'er the various globe he chac'd 

His country's foes. Faſt-gathering tempeſts rouz*d 

Huge ocean, and involy*d him : all around 

Whirlwind, and ſnow, and hail, and horror: now, 

Rapidly, with the world of waters, down 

Deſcending to the channels of the deep, 

He view'd th* uncover*d bottom of th* abyſs 3 

And now the ftars, upon the loftieſt point 

Toſs'd of the {ky -mix*d ſurges. Oſt the burſt 

Of loudeſt thunder, with the daſh of ſeas, 

Tore the wild-flying fails and tumbling maſts 3 

While flames, thick-flaſhing in the gloom, reveal'd 

Ruins of decks and ſhrouds, and fights of death. 

Yet on he far'd, with fortitude his chear, 

Gaining, at intervals, flow way beneath 

Del Fuego's rugged cliffs, and the white ridge, 

Above all height, by opening clouds reveal'd, 

Of Montegorda, and inacceſſible | 

Wieck- threatening Staten-lands o'erhanging ſhore, 

Enormous rocks on rocks, in ever-wild 

Poſture of falling; as when Pelion, rear'd, ' 

On Offa, and on Oſſa's tottering head 

Woody Olympus, by the angry gods 

Precipitate on earth were doom d to fall. 


At length, through every tempeſt, as ſome 
branch, 


Which from a poplar falls into a loud 

mpetuous cataract, though deep immers'd, 

Yet re-aſcends, and glides, on lake or ſtream, 

Smooth through the vallies ; ſo his way he won 

To the ſerene Pacific, flood immenſe, 

And rear'd his lofty maſts, and ſpread his ſails. 
Then Paita's walls, in waſting flames involv'd, 
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His vengeance felt, and fair occafion gave 

To ſhew humanity and continence, 

To Scipio's not inferior. Then was left 

No corner of the globe ſecure to pride | 

And violence : although the far-ſtretch'd coaſt 

Of Chili, and Peru, and Mexico, = 

Arm'd in their evil cauſe ; though fell Diſeaſe, 

Un'bating Labor, tedious Time, conſpir'd, ' 

And Heat inclement, to unnerve his force 

Though that wide ſea, which ſpreads o'er half the 
world, 

Deny'd all hoſpitable land or port; 

Where, ſeaſons voyaging, no road he found 

To moor, no bottom in th* abyſs, w.iereon | 

To drop the faſtening anchor z though his brave 

Companions ceas'd, ſubdued by toil extreme; 

Though ſolitary left in Tinian's ſeas, 

Where never was before the dreaded ſound 

Of Britain's thunder heard; his wave-worn bark 

Met, fought, the proud Iberian, and o'ercame. 

So fare it ever with our country's foes! 

Rejoice, ye nations, vindicate the ſway 
Ordain'd for common happineſs. Wide, o'er 
The globe terraqueous, let Britannia pour 
The fruits of plenty from her copious horn. 

What can avail to her, whoſe fertile earth 

By Ocean's briny waves are circumſcrib'd, 

The armed hoſt, and murdering ſword of war, 
And conqueſt o'er her neighbours ? She ne*er breaks 
Her ſolemn compacts, in the luſt of rule: | 
Studious of arts and trade, ſhe ne*er diſturbs 

The holy peace of ſtates. *Tis her delight 

To fold the world with harmony, and ſpread, 
Among the habitations of mankind, 

The various wealth of Toil, and what her fleece, 
To clothe the naked, and her ſkilful looms, 
Peculiar give, Ye too rejoice, ye ſwains ; 
Increafing commerce ſhall reward your cares. 

A day will come, if not too deep we drink 

The cup, which luxury on careleſs wealth, 
Pernicious gift, beſtows ; aday will come, 


When, through new channels failing, we ſhall clothe 


The Californian coaſt, and all the realms 

That ſtretch from Anian's ſtreights to proud Japan 
And the green iſles, which on the left ariſe 

Upon the glaſſy brine, whoſe various capes 


Not yet are figur'd on the ſailors chart: 


Then every variation ſhali be told 

Of the magnetic ſteel ; and currents mark'd. 

Which drive the heedleſs vefſel from her courſe. 
That portion too of land, a tract immenſe, 


Beneath the Antarctic ſpread, ſhall then be known, 


And new plantations on its coaſt ariſe. 

Then rigid Winter's ice no more ſhall wound 

The only naked animal; but man 

With the ſoft fleece ſhall every-where be cloath'd. 
Th exulting Muſe thall then, in vigor freth, 

Her flight renew. Mean-while, with weary wing, 
O'er Ocean's wave returning, ſhe explores 

Siluria's flowery vales, her old delight, 

The ſhepherd's haunts, where the firſt ſprings ariſe 
Of Britain's happy trade, now ſpreading wide, 
Wide as th* Atlantic and Pacific ſeas, 
Or as air's vital fluid o'er the globe. 
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COUNTRY WALK, 


HE morning's fair, the luſty ſun 
With ruddy cheek begins to run 
And early birds, that wing the ſkies, 
Sweetly ſing to {ce him riſe, 
I am reſolv'd, this charming day, 
In the open field to ſtray; 
And have no roof above my head, 
But that whercon the gods do tread. 
Before the yellow barn I ſee 
A beautiful variety 
Of ſtrutting cocks, advancing ſtout, 
And flirting empty chaff about. 


Hens, ducks, and geeſe, and al} their brood, 


And turkeys gobbling for their food ; 

While ruſtics thraſh the wealthy floor, 

And tempt all to crowd the door. 
What a fair face does Nature ſhow ? 

Auguſta, wipe thy duſty brow ; 

A landſkip wide ſalutes my ſight, 

Of ſhady vales, and mountains bright; 

And azure heavens I behold, 

And clouds of filver and of gold. 

And now into the fields I go, 

Where thouſand flaming fiowers glow ; 
— every neighbouring hedge I grect, 
ith honey - ſuckles ſmelling ſweet. 

Now o'er the daiſy meads I ſtray, 
And meet with, as I pace my way, 
Sweetly ſhining on the eye, 
A rivulet gliding ſmoothly by; 
Which ſhows with what an eaſy tide 
The moments of the happy glide. 
Here, finding pleaſure after pain, 
Sleeping I ſee a wearied ſwain, 
While his full ſcrip lies open by, 
That does his healthy food ſupply. 
Happy ſwain, ſure happier far 


Than lofty kings and princes are! 


Enjoy ſweet ſleep, which ſhuns the crown, 
With all its eaſy beds of down. 
The ſun now ſhows his noon-tide blaze, 
And ſheds around me burning rays, 
A little onward, and I go 
Into the ſhade that groves beſtow ; 
And on green moſs I lay me down, 
That o'er tlie rout of oak has grown; 
Where all is filent, but ſome flood 
That ſweetly murmurs in the wood; 
But birds that warble in the ſprays, 
And charm ev*n Silence with her lays. 
Oh powerful S:lence, how you' reign 
In the Poet's buſy brain ! 
His numerous thoughts obey the calls 
Of the tuneful water-falls, 
Like moles, whene*er the coaſt is clears 
They riſe beſore thee without fear, 
And range in parties here and there. 
Some wildly to Parnaſſus wing, 
And view the fair Caſtalian ſpring ; 
Where they behold a lonely well, 
Where now no tupeful Muſes dwel};' 
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But now and then a laviſh hind 

Paddling the troubled pool they find. 
Some trace the pleaſing paths of joy, 

Others the bliſsful ſcene deſtroy 

In thorny tracks of ſorrow ſtray, 

And pine for Clio far away. 

But ſtay—Methinks her lays I hear, 


No, 'tis not her voice I find, 
*Tis but the echo ſtays behind. 

Some meditate ambition's brow, 
And the black gulph that gapes below : 
Some peep in courts, and there they ſee 
The ſneaking tribe of Flattery. 

But, ſtriking to the ear and eye, 

A nimble deer comes bounding by ! 
When ruſhing from yon ruſtling ſprays 
It made them vaniſh all away. 

I rouze me up, and on I rove. 

Tis more than time to leave the grove. 
The ſun declines, the evening breeze 
Begins to whiſper through the trees: 
And, as I leave the ſylvan gloom, 

As to the glare of day I come, 

An old man's ſmoky neſt I ſee, 
Leaning on an aged tree; 

Whoſe willow walls, and furzy brow, 
A little garden ſway below. 


Matted with herbage ſweet, and clean, 

A vein of water limps along, 

And makes them ever green, and young. 

Here he-puffs upon his ſpade, 

And digs up cabbage in the ſhade : 

His tatter'd rags are ſable brown, 

His beard and hair are hoary grown : 

The dying ſap deſcends apace, 

And leaves a wither*d hand and face. 
Up * Grongar hin I labour now, 

And catch at laſt his buſhy brow. 

Oh, how freſh, how pure the air! 

Let me breathe a little here. 

Where am I, Nature? I deſcry 

Thy magazine before me lie ! 


Crouding before me, edg*d around 
With naked wilds, and barren ground. 
See, below, the pleaſant dome, 
The Poet*s pride, the Poet's home, 
Which the ſun-beams ſhine upon, 
To the even, from the dawn. 
See her woods, where Echo talks, 
Her gardens trim, her terras walks, 
Her wilderneſſes, fragrant brakes, 
Her gloomy bowers, and ſhining lakes. 
Keep, ye gods, this humble ſeat, 
For ever pleaſant, private, neat. 
See yonder hill, upriſing ſteep, 


Above the river ſlow and deep: 


It looks from hence a pyramid, 

Beneath a verdant foreſt hid ; 

On whoſe high top there riſes great, 

The mighty remnant of a ſeat, 

An old green tower, whoſe batter*d brow 
Frowns upon the vale below. 


| # A hill in South Wales. 


So ſmooth! ſo ſweet ! ſo deep! fo clear! 


Through ſpreading beds of blooming green, 


Temples and towns !—and towers !—and woods 
And hills —and vales —and fields and floods“ 
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Look upon that flowery plain, 
Bow the ſheep ſurround their ſwain, 
How they crowd to hear his ſtrain ! 
All careleſs with his legs acroſs, 
Leaning on a bank of moſs, 
He ſpends his empty hours at play, 
Which fly as light as dewn away. 

And there behold a bloomy mead, 
A ſilver ſtream, a willow ſhade, 
Beneath the ſhade of fiſher ſtand, 
Who, with the angle in his hand, 
Swings the nibbling fry to land. 

In bluſhes the deſcending ſun _ 
Kiſſes the ſtreams, while flow they run; 
And yonder hill remoter grows, 
Or duſky clouds do interpoſe. . 
The fields are left, the labouring hind 
His weary oxen does unbind ; - 
And vocal mountains, as they low, 
Re- echo to the vales below ; | 
The jocund ſhepherds piping come, 
And drive the herd before them home; 
And now begin to light their fires, 
Which ſend up ſmoke in curling ſpires 
While with light hearts all homeward tend, 
To * Abergaſney I deſcend. 

But, Oh! how bleſs'd would be the day, 
Did I with Clio pace my way, 
And not alone and ſolitary ſtray. 


— — 
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love, 


Ve ſaw not my love, or ye all had been fed. 
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E poor little ſneep, ah! well may ye ſtray, 
While ſad is your ſhepherd, and Clio away 
Tell where have you been, have you met with my 


On the mountain, or valley, or meadow, or grove ? 
Alas-aday, No—Ye are ſtray*d, and half dead; 


Oh, Sun, did you ſee her?—ah ! ſurely you did : 
Mong what willows, or woodbines, or reeds, is ſhe 


hid ? 


Ye tall, whiſtling pines, that on yonder hill grow, 


And o'erlook the beautiful valley below, 
Did you ſee her a-roving in wood or in brake ? 
Or bathing her fair limbs in ſome ſilent lake? 


Ye mountains, that look on the vigorous eaſt, 


And the north, and the ſouth, and the weariſom 


weſt, 


Pray tell where ſhe hides her, you ſurely do know, 


And 1.x not her lover pine after her ſo. 
Oh, had I the wings of an eagle, I'd fly 
Along with bright Pheebus all over the {ky 


Like an eagle, look down, with my wings wide diſ- 


play'd, | 
And dart in my eyes at each whiſpering ſhade : 
Td ſearch ev'ry tuft in my diligent tour, 


d unravel the woodbines, and look in each bower, 


hy mo name of a ſeat belonging to the Author's 


er. 
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Till I found out my Clio, and ended my pain, 


And made myſelf quiet, and happy again. 
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1992 UL partner of my heart, 
Maſter of the lovelieſt art 
How ſweet our ſenſes you deceive, 
When we, a gazing throng, believe 
Here flows the Po !-—-The Minis there, 
Winding about with ſedgy hair ! 
And there the Tyber's yellow flood, 
Beneath a thick and gloomy wood 
And there Darius' broken ranks 
Upon the Grannic's bloody banks; 
Who bravely die, or baſely run 
From Philip's all-ſubduing ſon ! 
And there the wounded Porus brought 
(The braveſt man that ever fought 3 
To Alexander's tent, who eyes 
His dauntleſs viſage, as he lies 
In death's moſt painful agonies. 

To me reveal thy heavenly art, 
To me thy myſteries impart. 
As yet I but in verſe can paint, 
And to th” idea colour faint 
What to the open eye you ſhow, 
Seeming Nature's living glow ! 
The beauteous ſhapes of objects near! 
Or diſtant ones confus'd in air ! 
The golden eve, the bluſhing dawn, 
Smiling on the lovely lawn! 


And pleaſing views of chequer'd glades > 


And rivers winding through the ſhades! 
And ſunny hills and pleaſant plains ! 
And groups of merry nymphs and ſwains ! 
Or ſome old building, hid with graſs, 
Rearing ſad its ruin*d face; 

Whoſe columas, frizes, ſtatues, lie, 

The grief and wonder of the eye! 

Or ſwitt adown a mountain tall: 

A foaming cataract's ſounding fall; 

Whoſe loud roaring ſtuns the ear 


Of the wondering traveller ! 


Or a calm and quiet bay, 

And a level ſhining ſea ! 

Or ſurges rough, that froth, and roar, 

And, angry, daſh the ſounding ſhore! 

And veſſels toſt! and billows high! 

And lightning flaſhing from whe ſky ! 

Or that which gives me moſt delight, 

The fair idea (ſeeming fight !) 

Of warrior fierce, with ſhining blade? 

Or orator, with arms difplay*d ! 

Tully's engaging air and mien, 

Declaiming againſt Cataline. 

Or fierce Achilles towering high 

Above his foes, who round him die. 
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Or Hercules, with lion's hide, 
And knotty cudgel, thrown aſide, 
Lifting Antzus high in air ! 
Who, in his gripe, expires there ! 

Or Siſyphus, with toil and ſweat, 
And muſcles ſtrain'd, ſtriving to get 
Up a ſteep hill a ponderous ſtone, 
Which near the top recoils, and rolls impetuous 

down. | | 

Or beauteous Helen's eaſy air, 
With head reclin'd, and flowing hair; 
Or comely Paris, gay and young, 
Moving with gallant grace along ! 
Tneſe you can doll but advance 
In a florid ignorance; 
And ſay to you, who better know, 
You ſhould defign them ſo and ſo. 


T © 
AARON HILL, ESQ: 
ON 118 POEM CALLED GIDEON. | 


ELL me, wondrous friend, where were you 
When Gideon: was your lofty ſong ! 
Where did the heavenly ſpirit bear you, 
When your fair ſoul reflected ſtrong 
Gideon's actions, as they ſhin'd 
Bright in the chambers of your mind ! 
Say, have you trod Arabia's ſpicy vales, 
Or gather*d bays beſide Euphrates' ſtream, 
Or lonely ſung with Jordan's water-talls, 
While heavenly Gideon was your ſacred theme. 
Or have you many ages given 
To cloſe retirement and to books ! 
And held a long diſcourſe with Heaven, 
And notic'd Nature in her various looks! 
Full of inſpiring wonder ard delight, 
Slows read I Gideon with a greedy eye! 
Like a pleas'd traveller that lingers ſweet 
On ſome fair and lofty plain 
| Where the ſun does brightly ſhine, 
And glorious pioſpe cts all around him lie! 
On Gideon's pages beautifully ſhine, 
Surprizing pictures riſing to my ſight, 
With all the life of colours and of line, 
And all the force of rounding ſhade and light, 
And all the grace of ſomething more divine! 
High on a hill, beneath an oak's broad arm, 
I ſee a youth divinely fair, | 
t Penfive he leans his head on his left hand; 
«« His ſmiling eye ſheds ſweetneſs mix'd with 
«c awe » 
ec His right hand, with a milk-white wand, ſome 
cc figure ſeems to dra 
«« A nameleſs grace is ſcatter'd through his air, 
« And o' er his ſhoulders looſely flows his amber- 
&« colour'd hair” 
Above, with burning bluſh the morning glows, 
The waking world all fair before him lies ; 
e« Slow from the plain the melting dews, 
% To kiſs the ſun-beams, climbing, riſe.”* &c. 
Methinks the grove ef Baal I ſce, 
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In terraſs'd ſtages mount up high, 
And wave its fable beauties in the ſky, 
From ſtage to ſtage, broad ſteps of ha. hid 
6 ſtone, 


| ©© With curling moſs and blady graſs o' ergrown, 


Lead awful 
Down in a dungeon deep, 
Where through thick walls, oblique, the broken 
light 

« From narrow loop- holes quivers to the ſight, 

«© With ſwift and furious ſtride, 
© Cloſe-folded arms, and ſhort and ſudden ſtarts, 
«© The fretful prince, in dumb and ſullen pride, 
© Revolves eſcape | 

Here in red colours glowing bold 

A warlike figure ſtrikes my eye! 
The dreadful fudden fight his foes behold 
Confounded ſo, they loſe the power to fly ; 
«© Backening they gaze at diſtance on his face, 
Admire his poſture, and confeſs his grace; 
« His right hand graſps his planted ſpear, &c.“ 
Alas! my Muſe, through much good-will, you err: 
And we the mighty author greatly wrong ; 

To gather beauties here and there, 

As but a ſcatter*d few there were, 
While every word's a beauty in his ſong! 


{Thoſe lines in this Poem marked thus “ are 
taken out of the Poem called GID EON. ] 
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To MR. DYER. BY AARON HILL, ESQ, 


HILE, charm'd with Aberglaſney*s quiet 
plains, 
The Muſes, and their Empreſs, court your ſtrains, 
Tir'd of the noiſy town, ſo lately try'd, 
Methinks, I ſee you ſmile, on Towy's fide ! 
Penſive, her mazy wanderings you unwind, 
And, on your river's margin, calm your mind. 
Oh !—greatly bleſs d—whate*er your fate requires, 
Your ductile wiſdom tempers your defires ! 
Balanc'd within, you look abroad ſerene, 
And, marking both extremes, paſs clear between. 
Oh ! could your lov'd example teach your ſkill, 
And, as it moves my wonder, mend my will! 
Calm would my paſſions grow ;—my lot would 
pleaſe ; 
And my fick ſoul might think itſelf to eaſe ! 
But, to the future while 1 ſtrain my eye, 
Each preſent good ſlips, undiſtinguiſh'd, by. 
Still, what I would, contends with what J can, 
And my wild wiſhes leap the bounds of man. 
If in my power it lies to limit hope, 
And my unchain'd deſires can fix a ſcope, 
"This were my Choice=Oh, Friend! pronounce Me 
or; 
For I ee wants, which wealth can never cure! 
Let others, with a narrow'd ſtint of pride, 
In ſelfiſh views, a bounded hope divide: 
It 1 muſt wiſh at all—Defrcs are free, 


{ High, as the Higheſt, 1 would wiſh to bet. 


ne 
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Then might I, fole ſupreme, act, unconfin'd, 

And with unbounded influence bleſs mankind. _ 
Mean is that ſoul, whom its own good can fill ! 

A proſperous world, alone, could feaſt my Will. 
He's poor, at beſt, who others miſery ſees, 

And wants the wiſh*d-for power to give them eaſe ! 


A glory this, unreach'd, but on a throne ! 


All were enough—and, leſs than all, is none 
This my firſt wiſh ;—But ſince tis wild, and 

vain, 

To graſp at glittering clouds, with fruitleſs pain, 

More ſafely low, let my next proſpect be, 

And life's mild evening this fair ſun-ſet ſee. 

Far from a Lord's loath'd neighbourhood—a 

State ! 

Whoſe little greatneſs is a pride I hate! 

On ſome lone wild, ſhould my large houſe be 
lac'd, 

Vaſtly Rants, + by a healthful waſte ! 

Steril, and coarſe, the untry'd ſoil ſhould be, 

Till-forc'd to flouriſh, and ſubdu'd by me. 

Seas, woods, meads, mountains, gardens, ſtreams, 

and ſkies, 8 

Should with a changeful grandeur, charm my eyes ! 

Where-e*er I walk'd, effects of my paſt pains 

Should plume the mountain tops, and paint the 

plains, 

Greatly obſcure, and ſhunning courts, or name ! 

Widely befriended, hut eſcaping fame; 

Peaceful, in ſtudious quiet, woult I live, 

Lie hid, for leiſure, and grow rich, to give! 


T oO 
MR SBS ATA hh 
SON or 


THE LATE EARL RIVERS. 


INK rot, my friend, beneath misfortune's 
weight, 
Pleas'd to be found intrinſically great. 


Shame on the dull, who think the ſoul looks leſs, 


Becauſe the body wants a glittering dreſs. 

It is tie mind's for- ever bright attire, 

The mind's embroidery, that the wiſe admire ! 
That which looks rich to the groſs vulgar eyes, 

1s the fop's tinſel, which the grave deſpiſe. 

Wealth dims the eyes of crowds, and while they 


gaze, 
The coxcomb's ne'er diſcover'd in the blaze! 
As few! the vices of the wealthy ſee, 
So virtues are conceal'd by poverty. 

Earl Rivers !—Jn that name how would'ſt thou 

ſhine ? 

Thy verſe, how ſweet! thy fancy, how divine! 
Critics and Bards would, by their worth, be aw'd, 
And all would think it merit to applaud. 
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But thou has nought to pleaſe the vulgar eye, 
No title haſt, nor what might titles buy. 
Thou wilt ſmall praiſe, but much ill- nature find, 
Clear to thy errors, to thy beauties blind; 
And if, though few, they any faults can ſee 
How meanly bitter will cold cenſure be 
But, fince we all, the wiſeſt of us, err, 
Sure, *tis the greateſt fault to be ſevere. 
A few, however, yet expect to find, 
Among the miſty millions of mankind, 
Who proudly ſtoop to aid an injur'd cauſe, 
And o'er the ſneer of coxcombs force applauſe, 
Who, with felt pleaſure, ſee fair Virtue riſe, 
And lift her upwards to the beckoning prize! 
Or mark her labouring in the modeſt breaſt, . 
And honour her the more, the more depreſt. 
Thee, Savage, theſe (the juſtly great) admire, 
Thee, Wiel ning Judgment's phlegm with Fancy's 
fire! 


Thee, ſlow to cenſure, earneſt to commend, 
An able critic, but a willing friend. 


A N 
E PI wb 


ISM 


FRIEND IN TOWNX. 


AVE my friends in the town, in the gay buſy 
town, 
Forgot ſuch a man as John Dyer ? 
Or heedleſs deſpiſe they, or pity the clown, 
Whoſe boſom no pageantries fire? 


No matter, no matter content in the ſnades 
(Contented ?—why every thing charms me) 
Fall in tunes all adown the green ſteep, ye caſcades, 
Till hence rigid virtue alarms me. 


Till outrage ariſes, or miſery needs 
The ſwift, the intrepid avenger; 
Till ſacred religion or liberty bleeds, 
Then mine be the deed, and the danger. 


Alas! what a folly, that wealth and domain 
We heap up in fin and in ſorrow ! 

Immenſe is the toil, yet the labour how vain ! 
Is not life to be over to-morrow ? 


Then glide on my moments, the few that I have 
Smooth- ſliaded, and quiet, and even; 

While gently the body deſcends to the grave, 
And the ſpirit ariſes te heaven. 


* Among the Poems of Mr. Savage, there is one 
to Mr. Dyer, in anſwer to his from the country. 


3 he | Though all the Muſes are to Dyer kind. 
WE DY ER Sing on, nor let your modeſt fears retard, 


/ 
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Nor jealouſy nor female envy find, 


Whoſe verſe and pencil join, to force reward : 


BY CL1o#, Your claim demands the bays, in double wreath, 


V done thy merit and my friendſhip wrong, 
back my gratitude ſo long; 

e ſoul is ſure to equal tranſport rais*d, 
That juſtly praiſes, 
The generous only can t 
Who taſte the god 
I ev'n grow rich, 


his pleaſure know 
irtue—to beſtow ! 
methinks, while I commend 3 


Your Poems lighten, and your pictures breathe. 
I wiſh to praiſe you, but your beauties wrong: 
No theme looks green, in Clio's artleſs ſong: 
But yours will an eternal verdure wear, 
For Dyer's fruitful ſoul will flouriſh there. 
My humbler lot was in low diſtance laid; 
I was, oh, hated thought! a woman made; 
For houſhold cares, and empty trifles meat, 


juſtly prais d: 


$ which I ſend. The Name does immortality prevent. 


And feel the very praiſe 


* Among the Poems 
e, occaſioned by Mr. 


vet let me ſtretch, beyond my ſex, my mind, 
And, rifing, leave the fluttering train behind; 
Nor art, nor learning, wiſh*d affiſtance lends, 
But nature, love, and muſic, are my friends. 


of Mr. Savage, is an 
Dyer's Picture of this 


END OF DYER'S POEMS. 
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E Il. EL aʒͥ.,ñxß . 
WRITTEN ON MANY DIFFERENT OCCASIONS 


Tantùm inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina, fagos 
« Affidue veniebat; ibi hæc incondita, ſolus, 
Monti bus et ſylvis ftudio jactabat inani!” 


Vin c. 


A 


PREFATORY ESSAY ON ELEGY. 


T is obſervable, that diſcourſes prefixed to poetry are contrived very frequently to 
inculcate ſuch tenets as may exhibit the performance to the greateſt advantage. 
The fabric is very commonly raiſed ig the firſt place, and the — by which we 
are to judge of its merit, are afterwards adjuſted. 
There have been few rules given us by the critics concerning the ſtructure of elegiac 
poetry; and far be it from the author of the following trifles to dignify his own opinions 
with that denomination. He would only intimate the great variety of ſulje#s, and the 
different fyles in which the writers of elegy have hitherto indulged themſelves, and en- 
deavour to ſhield the following ones by the latitude of their example. 

If we conſider the etymology * of the avord, the epithet which + Horace gives it, or 
the confeſſion which 1 Ovid makes concerning it, I think we may conclude thus much 
owever; that elegy, inits true and genuine acceptation, includes a tender and querulous 
idea: that it looks upon this as its peculiar characteriſtic, and ſo long as this is thorough- 
ly ſuſtained, admits of a variety of ſubjects; which, by its manner of treating them, 
it renders its own. It throws its melancholy fole over pretty different objects; which, 


ike the dreſſes at a Suneral procefſion, gives them all a kind of ſolemn and uniform 
àpprarance. | | | 


Do deren, f particulam dolendi. 
Miſerabiles elegos.“ Hon. 


1“ Heu nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit.” 


Ovin. de Morte Tibulli 
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It 1s probable that elegies were written at fi upon the death of intimate friends and 
near relations ; celebrated beauties, or favourite miſtreſſes ; beneficent governors and illuſtrious 
men one may add perhaps, of all thoſe, who are placed by Virgil in the laurel-grove 
of his Elyſfium.. (See Hurd's Diſſertation on Horace's Epiſtle.) | 


* Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo.“ 
After theſe ſubjects were ſufficiently exhauſted, and the ſeverity of fate diſplayed in the 


moſt affecting inſtances, the poets ſought occaſion to vary their complaints; and the 
next tender 3 of ſorrow that preſented itſelf, was the grief of abſent or neglected 
lovers. And this indulgence might be indeed allowed them; but with this they were 
not contented. 'They had obtained a ſmall corner in the province of love, and they 
took advantage, from thence, to over-run the whole territory. They ſung its ſpoils, 
triumphs, ovations, and rejoicings *, as well as the captivity and exequies that at- 
tended it. They gave the name of elegy to their pleaſantries as well as lamentations; till 
at laſt, through their abundant fondneſs for the myrtle, they forgot that the cypreſs was 
their peculiar garland. 

ſeem, that any kind of ſubjects, treated in ſuch a manner as to diffuſe a pleaſing me- 
Iancholy, might far better deſerve the name, than the facetious mirth and libertine feſ- 
tivity of the ſucceſsful votaries of love. 

But not to dwell too long upon an opinion which may ſeem perhaps introduced to fa- 
vour the following performance, it may not be improper to examine into the ſe and 
end of elegy. 'The moſt important end of all poetry is to encourage virtue. Epic and 
tragedy chiefly recommend the public virtues; elegy is of a ſpecies which illuftrates and 
endears the private. There is a truly virtuous pleaſure connected with many penſive 
contemplations, which it 1s the province and excellency of elegy to enforce. 'This, by 
preſenting ſuitable ideas, has diſcovered ſweets in melancholy which we could not find in 
mirth ; and has led us with ſucceſs to the duſty urn, when we could draw no pleaſure 
from the ſparkling bowl; as paſtoral conveys an idea of ſimplicity and innocence, it is 
in particular the taſk and merit of elegy to ſhew the innocence and ſimplicity of rural 
life to advantage: and that, in a way diſtinct from paſtoral, as much as the plain but 
judicious landlord may be imagined to furpaſs his tenant both in dignity and underſtand- 
ing. It ſhould alſo tend to elevate the more tranquil virtues of humility, difintereftedneſs, 

ſimplicity, and innocence + but then there is a degree of elegance and refinement, no way 
inconſiſtent with theſe rural virtues; and that raiſes elegy above that merum rus, that 
unpoliſhed ruſticity, which has given our paſtoral writers their higheſt reputation. 

Wealth and ſplendor will never want their proper weight: the danger is, left they 
ſhould too much preponderate. A kind of poetry therefore which throws its chief in- 
fluence into the other ſcale, that magnifies the ſweets of liberty and independence, that 
endears the honeſt delights of love and friendſhip, that celebrates the glory, of a good name 
after death, that ridicules the futile arrogance of birth, that recommends the innocent 
amuſement of letters, and inſenſibly prepares the mind for that humanity it inculcates, 
e. a kind of poetry may chance to pleaſe; and if it pleaſe, ſhould ſeem to be of 

ervice. 

As to the ſtyle of elegy, it may be well enough determined from what has gone before. 
It ſhould imitate the voice and language of grief, or if a metaphor of dreſs be more 
agreeable, it ſhould be ſimple and diffuſe, and flowing as a mourner's veil. A verſt- 
fication therefore is deſirable, which, by indulging a free and unconftrained expreſſion, 
may admit of that ſimplicity which elegy requires. | 1 

Heroic metre, with alternate rhyme, ſeems well enough adapted to this ſpecies of 
poetry; and, however exceptionable upon other oecaſions, its inconveniencies appear to 
loſe their weight in ſborter elegies: and its advantages ſeem to acquire an additional im- 


* & Dicite lo Pæan, & Io bis dicite Pzan.” +Ovip. 


In this it is probable they deviated from the original deſign of elegy; and it ſhould | 
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portance. The world has an admirable example of its beauty in a collection of elegies 
not long ſince publiſhed ; the product of a gentleman * of the moſt exact taſte, and 
whoſe untimely death merits all the tears that elegy can ſhed. | : 

It is not impoſſible that ſome may think this metre too lax and proſaic: others, 
that even a more diffolute variety of numbers may have ſuperior advantages. And, in 
favour of theſe laft, might be produced the example of Milton in his Lycidas, together 
with one or two recent and beautiful imitations of his verſification in that monody. 
But this kind of argument, I am apt to think, muſt prove too much; ſince the writers 
I have in view ſeem capable enough of recommending any metre they ſhall chuſe; _ 
though it muſt be owned alſo, that the choice they make of any, is at the ſame time 
the ſtrongeſt preſumption in its favour. | | 

Perhaps 1t may be no great difficulty to compromiſe the diſpute. There is no one - 
kind of metre that is diſtinguiſhed by rhymes, but is liable to ſome objection or other. 
Heroic verſe, where every Bond line is terminated by a rhyme, (with which the judg- 
ment requires that the ſenſe ſhould in ſome meaſure alſo terminate) is apt to render the 
expreſſion either ſcanty or conſtrained. And this is ſometimes obſervable in the writ- 
ings of a poet lately deceaſed; though I believe no one ever threw ſo much ſenſe toge- 
ther with ſo much eaſe into a couplet as Mr. Pope. But, as an air of cogſraint too often 
accompanies this metre, it ſeems by no means proper for a writer of elegy. 

The previous rhyme in Milton's Lycidas is very frequently placed at ſuch a diſtance 
from the following, that it 1s often dropt by the memory (much better employed in 
attending to the ſentiment) before it be brought to join its partner: and this ſeems to 
be the greateſt objection to that kind of verſification. But then the peculiar eaſe and 
variety it admits of are no doubt ſufficient to overbalance the objection, and to give it 
the preference to any other, in an elegy'of length. 

The chief exception to which fanza of all kinds is liable, is, that it breaks the ſenſe 
too regularly, when it is continued through a leng poem. And this may be perhaps the 
fault of Mr. Waller's excellent panegyric. But if this fault be leſs diſcernible in 
imaller compoſitions, as I ſuppole it zs, I flatter myſelf, that the advantages I have 
before mentioned reſulting from alternate rhyme (with which ſtanza is, I think, con- 
nected) may, at leaſt in ſhorter elegies, be allowed to outweigh its imperfections. 

I ſhall ſay but little of the different Lindt of elegy. The melancholy of a lover is 
different, no doubt, from what we feel on other mixed occaſions. The mind in which 
love and grief at once predominate, is ſoftened to an exceſs. Love-elegy therefore is 
more negligent of order and deſign, and being addreſſed chiefly to the ladies, requires 
little more than tenderneſs and perſpicuity. Elegies, that are formed upon promiſcuous 
incidents, and addreſſed to the world in general, inculcate ſome ſort of moral, and ad- 
mit a different degree of reaſoning, thought, and ardour. | 
The author of the following elegies entered on his ſubjects occaſionally, as particular 
mcidents in life ſuggeſted, or diſpoſitions of mind recommended them to his choice. If he 
deſcribes a rural landſkip, or unfolds the train of ſentiments it inſpired, he fairly drew 
his picture from the ſpot; and felt very ſenſibly the affection he communicates. It he 
ſpeaks of his humble ſhed, his flocks and his fleeces, he does not counterfeit the ſcene; 
who having (whether through choice or neceſſity, is not material) retired betimes to 
country-ſolitudes, and ſought his happineſs in rural employments, has a right to con- 
ſider himſelf as a real ſhepherd. The flocks, che meadows, and the grottos, are /7s 
own, and the embelliſhment of his farm his ſole amuſement. As the ſentiments there- 
fore were inſpired by nature, and that in the earlier part of his life, he hopes they will 
retain a natural appearance: diffuſing at leaſt ſome part of that amuiement, which he 
reely acknowledges he received from the compoſition of them. 


| | * Mr. Hammond, 
VOL. VII. Ls + 
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There will appear perhaps a real inconſifiency in the moral tenor of the ſeveral ele- 
ies; and the Aibſequent ones may ſometimes ſeem a recantation of the preceding, 
The reader will ſcarcely impute this to overfight; but will allow, that men's opinions 
as well as tempers vary; that, neither public nor private, active nor ſpeculative life, 
are unexceptionably daßks and conſequently that any change of opinion concerning 
them may afford an additional beauty to poetry, as it gives us a more ſtriking repre- 
ſentation of life. 

If the author has hazarded, throughout, the uſe of Engliſh or modern alluſions, he 
hopes it will not be imputed to an entire ignorance, or to the leaf? diſeſteem, of the an- 
cient learning. He has kept the ancient plan and method in his eye, though he builds 
his edifice with the l 
for his native country, he has made uſe of the flowers it produced, though, in order to 


exhibit them to the greater advantage, he has endeavoured to weave his garland by the 


beſt model he could find: with what ſucceſs, beyond his own amuſement, muſt be left 
to Judges leſs partial to him than either his acquaintance or his friends.—If any of 
thoſe ſhould be fo candid, as to approve the variety of ſubjects he has choſen, and the 
tenderneſs of ſentiment he has endeavoured to impreſs, he begs the metre alſo may not 


be too ſuddenly condemned. The public ear, habituated of late to a quicker meaſure, 


may perhaps conſider this as heavy and languid; but an objection of that kind may 
gradually loſe its force, if this meaſure ſhould be allowed to ſuit the nature of elegy. 

If it ſhould happen to be conſidered as an object with others, chat there is too much 
of a moral caſt diffuſed through the whole; it is replied, that he endeavoured to animate 
the poetry ſo far as not to render this objection too obvious; or to riſque excluding the 
faſhionable reader: at the ſame time never deviating from a fixed principle, that poetry 
without morality is but the boſom of a fruit-tree. Poetry is indeed like that 
ſpecies of plants, which may bear at once both fruits and bloſſoms; and the tree is by 
no means in perfection without the former, however it may be embelliſhed by the flow- 
ers which ſurround it. g | 


eee * | O lov'd ſimplicity, be thine the prize! 
; : N : Aſſiduous art correct her page in vain ! 
He arrives at his retirement in the country, and His be the palm who, guiltleſs of diſguiſe, 


takes occaſion to expatiate in praiſe oi ſimplicity. Contemns the power, the dull reſource to feizn! 


Toa Fz1END. 


; : : Still may the mourner, laviſh of his tears 
{OR rural virtues, and for native ſkies, | | For lucre's venal meed, invite my ſcorn ! 
Nos, 2 4 . cn — | Still may the bard difſembling doubts and fears, 
1 re Sy EEC & ic 3 H . ce lorn! 
Now hear the fountains bubbling round my cell. e 2000s 
! l Soft as the line of love - ſick Hammond flows, 
O may that genius, which ſecures my reſt, Twas his fond heart effus'd the melting theme 5 
Preſerve this villa for a friend that's dear ! Ah! never could Aonia's hill diſcloſe 
Ne er may my vintage glad the ſordid breaſt ; So fair a fountain, or ſo lov'd a ſtream. 
Ne'er tinge the lip that dares be unſincere ! | 
Ye loveleſs bards intent with artful pains 


Par from theſe paths, ye faithleſs friends, depart ! To form a figh, or to contrive a tear ! 
Fly my plain board, abhor my hoſtile name ! Forego your Pindus, and on plains 


Hence! the faint verſe that Rows not from the heart Suovey Cumiita's charms. and cron Bhceis. 
But mourns in labour'd ſtrains, tie price of fame 1 EN | a. | 


s of his own nation. In other words, through a fondneſs 


Bu 
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But thou, my friend! while in thy youthful ſoul 
Love's gentle tyrant ſeats his awful throne, 
Write from thy boſom—let not art controul 
The ready pen, that makes his edits known. 


Pleaſing, when youth is long expir*d, to trace, 
The forms our pencil, or our pen deſign'd! 

« Such was our youthful air, and ſhape, and face 
« Such the ſoft image of our youthful mind 


Soft whilſt we ſleep beneath the rural bowers, 
The Loves and Graces ſteal unſeen away 3 

And where the turf diffus'd its pomp of flowers, 
We wake to wintry ſcenes of chill decay 


Curſe the ſad fortune that detains thy fair ; 
Praiſe the ſoft hours that gave thee to her arms; 
Paint thy proud ſcorn of every vulgar care, 
When Hope exalts thee, or when Doubt alarms. 


Where with Oenone thou haſt worn the day, 
Near fount or ſtream, in meditation, rove 

If in the grove Oenone lov'd to ſtray, 
The faithful Muſe ſhall meet thee in the grove. 


6— II 
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N POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION. 


TO A FRIEND. 


GRIEF of griefs ! that envy's frantic ire 
Should rob the living virtue of its praiſe 3 
O fooliſh Muſes! that with zeal inſpire 
To deck the cold inſenſate ſhrine with bays! 


When the free ſpirit quits her humble frame, 

To tread the ſkies with radiant garlands crown'd, 
Say, will ſhe hear the diſtant voice of fame ? 

Or, hearing, fancy ſweetneſs in the ſound? 


Perhaps ev'n genius pours a lighted lay; 
Perhaps ev*n friendſhip ſheds a fruitleſs tear; 
Evn Lyttleton but vainly trims the bay, 
And fondly graces Hammond's mournful bier. 


Though weeping virgins haunt his favour'd urn, 
Renew their chaplets, and repeat their ſighs; 

Though near his tumb, Sabzan odours burn, 
The boitering fragrance will it reach the ſkies ? 


No, ſhould his Delia votive wreaths prepare, 
Delia might place the votive wreaths in vain: | 
Yet the dear hope of Delia's future care 


Once crown'd his pleaſures, and diſpell'd his 
pain. 


Yes—the fair proſpect of ſurviving praiſe 4 
Can every ſenſe of preſent joys excel : 

For this, great Hadrian choſe laborious days: 
Through this, expiring, bade a gay fare wel. 


U 
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Shall then our youths, who fame's bright fabric 
raiſe, | 


To life's precarious date confine their care? 
O teach them you, to ſpread the ſacred baſe, 
To plan a work, through lateſt ages fair 


Is it ſmall tranſport, as with curious eye 
You trace the ſtory of each Attic ſage, 

To think your blooming praiſe ſhall time defy ? 
Shall waft like odours through the pleaſing page ? 


To mark the day, when through the bulky-tame, 
Around your name the varying ſtyle refines? 
And readers call their loſt attention home, 


Led by that index where true genius ſhines? 


Ah let not Britons doubt their ſocial aim, 
Whoſe ardent boſom catch this ancient fire! 

Cold intereſt melts before the vivid flame, 
And patriot ardours, but with life, expire! 


E ˙ IL!̃ x 3 
ON THE 
UNTIMELY DEATH OF A CERTAIN LEARNED 
ACQUAINTANCE, 


F proud Pygmalion quit his cumbrous frame, 
Funereal pomp the ſcanty tear ſupplies z 
Whilſt heralds loud with venal voice proclaim, 
Lo! here the brave and the puiſſant lies. 


When humbler Alcon leaves his drooping friends, 
Pageant nor plume diſtinguiſh Alcon's bier; 
The faithful Muſe with votive ſong attends, 
And blots the mournful numbers with a tear. 


Hie little knew the fly penurious art; 
That odious art which fortune's favourites know ; 


Form'd to beſtow, he felt the warmeſt heart, 
But envious Fate forbade him to beſtow, 


He little knew to ward the ſecret wound; 
He little knew that mortals could enſnare 

Virtue he knew; the nobleſt joy he fourd, 
To fing her glories, and to paint her fair! 


Ill was he ſkill'd to guide his wandering ſheep 
And unforeſeen diſaſter thinn'd his fold; 

Yet at another's loſs the ſwain would weep 3 
And, for his friend, his very crook were ſold. 


Ye ſons of wealth! protect the Muſe's train; 
From winds protect them, and with food ſupply ; 
Ah! helpleſs they, to ward the threaten'd pain! 
The meagre famine, and the wintery ſky ? 


He lov'd a nymph : amidſt his ſlender ſtore, ' 
He dar'd to love; and Cynthia was his theme; 
He breath'd his plaints along the rocky ſhore, 
They only echo'd o'er the winding ſtream 3 
Rs - 
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His nymph was fair! the ſweeteſt bud that blows 
Revives leſs lovely from the recent ſhower 3 

So Philomel enamour'd eyes the roſe ; 
Sweet bird ! enamour'd of the ſweeteſt flower ! 


He lov'd the Muſe ; ſhe taught him to complain; 
He ſaw his timorous loves on her depend; 

He lov'd the Muſe; although ſhe taught in vain ; 
He lov'd the Muſe, for the was virtue's friend. 


She guides the foot that treads on Parian floors ; 
She wins the ear when formal pleas are vain ; 
She tempts patricians from the fatal doors 
Of vice's brothel, forth to virtue*s fane. 


He wiſh'd for wealth, for much he wiſh'd to give; 


He griev*d that virtue might not wealth obtain; 
Piteous of woes, | and hopeleſs to relieve, 
The penſive proſpect ſadden'd all his ſtrain. 


I faw him faint! I ſaw him fink to reſt! 
Like one ordain'd to ſwell the vulgar throng 3 
As though the virtues had not warm'd his breaſt, 
As though the Muſes not inſpir'd his tongue. 


I ſaw his bier ignobly croſs the plain; 
Saw peaſant hands the pious rite ſupply: _ 
The generous ruſtics mourn'd the friencly ſwain, 


But power and wealth's unvarying cheek was dry! 


Such Alcon fell; in meagre want forlorn ! 


Where were ye then, ye powertul patrons, 


where? 
Would ye the purple ſhould your limbs adorn, 
Go waſh the conſcious blemiſh with a tear. 


. 
. 
: T0 5 

MR. GRAPES, 


U R N. 


H ROUGH the dim veil of evening's duſky 


ſhade, 
Near ſome lone tane, or yew's funereal green, 
What dreary forms has magic fear ſurvey'c ! 
What ſhrouded ſpectres ſuperſtition ſeen ! 


But you ſecure ſtall pour your ſad complaint, 
Nor dread the meagre phantoms wan airay 

What none but feat*s cfficious hand can paint, 
What none but ſuperſtit.on's eye ſurvey. 


The glimmerirg twilight and the doubtful dawn 
Shall ſee your ſtep to theſe ſad ſcenes return: 
Conſtant, as cryſtal dews impearl the lawn, 
Shall Sti ephon's tear bedew Ophelia's urn! 


Sure rought unhaliow'd ſhall prefume to ſtray 
Where Neep the reliques of that virtuous maid: 
Nor avght uniovely bend its devious way, 
Vhere ſott Ophelia's dear remains arc laid. 


Haply thy Muſe, as with unceaſing ſighs 
She keeps late vigils on her urn reclin'd, 
May ſee light groups of pleaſing viſions riſe ; 
And phantoms glide, but of celeſtial kind. 


There fame, her clarion pendant at her fide, 

Shall ſeek forgiveneſs of Ophelia's ſnade; 

4 Why has ſuch worth, without diſtinction, dy'd, 
4 Why, like the defert's lily, bloom'd to fade?“ 


Then young ſimplicity, averſe to feign, 

Shall unmoleſted breathe her ſofteſt figh : 
And candour with unwonted warmth complain, 
And innocence indulze a wailful cry. 


Then elegance, with coy judicious hand, 
Shall cull freſh flowrets for Ophelia's tomb: 
And beauty chide the Fates* ſevere command, 
That ſhew'd the frailty of ſo fair a bloom 


And fancy then, with wild ungovern'd woe, 
Shall her lov'd pupil's native taſte explain 
For mournful fable all her hues forego, 

And aſk ſweet ſolace of the Muſe in vain! 


Ah, gentle forms, expect no fond relief; 
Too much the ſacred Nine their loſs deplore: 
Well may ye grieve, nor find an end of griet— 
Your beſt, your brighteſt favourite is no more. 


V. 


He compares the turbulence of love with the tran- 
quillity of friendſhip. To MEL1ssa his Friend. 


ROM love, from angry love*s inclement reign 
] paſs a while to friendſhip's equal ſkies ; 
"Lhou, generous maid, reliev'ſt my partial pain, 
And chear*ſt the victim of another's eyes. 


*Tis thou, Meliſſa, thou deſerv'ſt my care: 
How can my will and reaſon diſagree ? 

How can my paſſion live beneath deſpair ! 
How can my boſom figh for aught but thee ? 


Ah dear Meliſſa ! pleas'd with thee to rove, 
My ſoul has yet ſurviv'd its drearieſt time; 
Ill can I bear the various clime of love! 
Love is a pleaſing, but a various clime! 


So ſmiles immortal Maro's favourite ſhore, 
Parthenope, with every verdure crown'd ! 
When ſtraight Veſuvio's horrid cauldrons roar, 

And the dry vapour blaſts the regions round. 


Oh bliſsful regions! oh unrival'd plains ! 
When Maro to theſe fragrant haunts retir'd ! 

Oh fatal realms ! and oh accurſt domains ! ; 
When Pliny, *mid ſulphureous clouds, expir'd 


So ſmiles the ſurface of the treacherous main, 

As o'er its waves the peaceful halcyons play 3 
When ſoon rude winds their wonted rule regain, 
And fky and ocean mingle in the fray. 


But let 
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But let or air contend, or ocean rave; 
Ev'n hope ſubſide amid the billows toſt 3 
Hope, ſtill emergent, ſtill contemns the wave, 
And not a feature's wonted ſmile is loſt. 


EÜ 
T 0 


A LADY ON THE LANGUAGE OF 


BIRD $ 


OME then, Dione, let us range the grove, 
The ſcience of the feather'd choirs explore: 
Hear lnnets argue, larks deſcant of love, 
And blame the gloom of ſolitude no more. 


My doubt ſubſides— tis no Italian ſong, 
Nor ſenſeleſs ditty, chears the vernal tree : 
Ah! who, that hears Dione's tuneful tongue, 
Shall doubt that muſic may with ſenſe agree ? 


And come, my Muſe ! that lov'ſt the ſylvan ſhade ; 
Evolve the mazes, and the miſt diſpel : 

Tranſlate the ſong ; convince my doubting maid. 
No ſolemn derviſe can explain fo well. 


Penfive beneath the twilight ſhades I ſate, 
The ſlave of hopeleſs vows, and cold difdain ! 
When Philomel addreſs'd his mournful mate, 
And thus I conſtrued the mellifluent ſtrain. 


Sing on, my bird—the liquid notes prolong, 
At every note a lover ſheds his tear! 
| Sing on, my bird —'tis Damon hears thy ſong ; 
Nor doubt to gain applauſe, when lovers hear. 


He the ſad ſource of our complaining knows; 
A toe to Tereus, and to lawleſs love 

He mourns the ſtory of our ancient woes; 
Ah could our muſic his complaints remove! 


Von' plains are govern'd by a peerleſs maid ; 
And ſee pale Cynthia mounts the vaulted ſky, 

A train of lovers court the checquer'd ſhade ; 
ang on, my bird, and hear thy mate's reply. 


Erewhile no ſhepherd to theſe woods retir'd ; 
No lover bleſt the glow-worm's pallid ray : 
But ill-ſtar'd birds, that liſtening not admir'd, 

Or liſtening envy'd our ſuperior lay. 


Chear'd by the ſun, the vaſſals of his power, 
Let ſuch by day unire their jarring ftrains! 

But let us chuſe the calm, the filent hour, 
Nor want fit audience while Dione reigns.” 


Er L E GO WE 
He deſcribes lis viſion to an acquaintance. 


« Cetera per terras emnes animalia, &c.” Vike. 


N diſtant heaths, beneath autumnal ſkies, 
Penſive I ſaw the circling ſhades deſcend ;; 

Weary and faint I heard the ſtorm ariſe, | 

While the ſun vaniſh'd like a faithleſs friend. 


No kind companion led my ſteps aright ; 
No friendly planet lent its glimmering ray; 
Even the lone cot refus'd its wonted light, 
Where toil in peaceful ſlumber clos'd the day. 


Then the dull bell had given a pleafing ſound ! 
The village cur *twere tranſport then to hear 
In dreadful filence all was huſh'd around, 
While the rude ſtorm alone diſtreſs'd mine ear. 


As led by Orwell's winding banks I ſtray'd, 
Where towering Wolſey breath*d his native air; 
A ſudden luſtre chas'd the flitting ſhade, 
The ſounding winds were huſh'd, and all was 
fair. | 


Inſtant a grateful form appear*d confeſt ; 

White were his locks with awful ſcarlet crown*d, 
And livelier far than Tyrian ſeem'd his veſt, 

That with the glowing purple ting'd the ground. 


&« Stranger, he ſaid, amid this pealing rain, 
Benighted, loneſome, whither would'ſt thou 
ſtray ? 
Does wealth or power thy weary ſtep conſtrain ? 
Reveal thy wiſh, and let me point the way. 


For know I trod the trophy'd paths of power; 
Felt every joy that fair ambition brings; 
And left the lonely roof of yonder bower, 
To ſtand beneath the canopies of kings. 


bade low hinds the towering ardour ſhare 

Nor, meanly roſe, to bleſs myſelf alone: 
1 ſnatch'd the ſhepherd from his fleecy care, 
And bade his wholeſome dictate guard the throne, 


Low at my feet the ſuppliant peer I ſaw ; 
I ſaw proud empires my deciſion wait; 
My will was duty, and my word was law, 
My ſmile was tranſport, and my frown was fate.“ 


Ah me! ſaid I, nor power I ſeek, nor gain: 
Nor urg' d by hope of fame theſe toils endure 
A fimple youth, that feels a lover's pain, 
And, from his friend's condelance, hopes a cure. 


He, the dear youth, to whoſe abodes I roam, 

Nor can mine honours, nor my fields extend; 
Yet for his ſake I leave my diſtant home, 

Which oaks emboſom, and which hills defend. 
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Beneath that home I ſcorn the wintry wind; 

The ſpring, to ſhade me, robes her faireſt tree; 
And if a friend my graſs-grown threſhold find, 

O how my lonely cot reſounds with glee ! 


Yet, though averſe to gold in heaps amaſs'd, 
i with to bleſs, I languith to beſtow; 
And though no friend to fame's obſtreperous blaſt, 
Still, to her dulcet murmurs not a foe. 


Too proud with ſervile tone to deign addreſs; 
Too mean to think that honours are my due, 
Vet ſhould ſome patron yield my ſtores to bleſs, 
I ſure ſhould deem my boundleſs thanks were few. 


But tell me, thou! that, like a meteor's fire, 
Shot*it blazing forth; diſdaining dull degrees; 

Should I to wealth, to fame, to power aſpire, 
Muſt I not paſs more rugged paths than theſe ? 


Muſt I not groan beneath a guilty load, 

Praiſe him I ſcorn, and him I love betray ? 
Does nor felonious envy bar the road ? 

Or falſehood's treacherous foot beſet the way? 


Say ſhould I paſs through favour's crowded gate, 
Muſt not fair truth inglorious wait behind ? 

Whilſt I approach the glittering ſcenes of ſtate, 
My beſt companion no admittance find ? 


Nurs'd in the ſhades by freedom's lenient care, 
Shall I the rigid ſway of fortune own ? 

Taught by the voice of pious truth, prepare 
To ſpurn an altar, and adore a throne ? 


And when proud fortune*s ebbing tide recedes, 
And when it leaves me no unſhaken friend, 

Shall I not weep that e' er I left the meads, 
Which oaks emboſom, and which hills defend ? 


Oh! if theſe ills the price of power advance, 
Check not my ſpeed where ſocial joys invite! 

The troubled viſion caſt a mournful glance, 
And ſighing vaniſh'd in the ſhades of night. 


— 


III. 


He deſcribes his early love of poetry, and its conſe- 
quences. To Mr. Graves, 1745. 


WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH Or 
MR. POPE. 


H me! what envious magic thins my fold ? 
What mutter*d ſpellretards their late increaſe ? 
Such leſſening fleeces muſt the ſwain behold, 
That ere with Doric pipe effays to pleaſe. 


I ſaw my friends in evening circles meet ; 
I took my vocal reed, and tun'd my lay 
I heard them ſay my vocal reed was ſweet : 
Ah tool! to credit what I heard them fay ! 


3 


POEMS, 


Ill-ſated bard ! that ſeeks his ſkill to ſhow, 
Then courts the judgment of a friendly ear! 

Not the poor veteran that permits his foe 
To guide his doubtful ſtep, has more to fear, 


Nor could my Graves miſtake the critic's laws, 
Till pious friendſhip mark'd the pleaſing way : 
Welcome ſuch error! ever bleſt the cauſe! 
Ev*n though it led me boundleſs leagues aſtray | 


Couldſt thou reprove me, when I nurs'd the flame 
On liſtening Cherwell's oſier banks reclin'd ? 
While, foe to fortune, unſeduc'd by fame, 
I ſooth'd the bias of a careleſs mind. 


Youth's gentle kindred, health and love were met? 

What though in Alma's guardian arms I play'd? 
How ſhall the Muſe thoſe vacant hours forget ? 
Or deem that bliſs by ſolid cares repaid ? 


Thou knowꝰſt how tranſport thrills the tender breaſt, 
Where love and fancy fix their opening reign ; 
How nature ſhines in livelier colours dreſt, 
To blefs their union, and to grace their train. 


So firſt when Pheœbus met the Cyprian queen, 
And favour'd Rhodes beheld their paſſion crown'd, 
Unuſual flowers enrich'd the painted green; 
And ſwift ſpontaneous roſes bluſh*d around. 


Now ſadly lorn, from Twitnam's widow'd bower, 
The drooping Muſes take their caſual way; 

And where they ſtop, a flood of tears they pour; 
And where they weep, no more the fields are gay. 


Where is the dappled pink, the ſprightly roſe ? 
The cowfſlips golden cup no more I ſee : 
| Dark and diſcolour'd every flower that blows, 
To form the garland, Elegy! for thee |— 


Enough of tears has wept the virtuous dead; 
Ah might we now the pious rage controul: 

| Huſh'd be my grief ere every ſmile be fled, ; 

Fre the deep ſwelling figh ſubvert the foul: 


If near ſome trophy ſpring a ſtripling bay, 
Pleas'd we behold the graceful umbrage riſe; 

But ſoon too deep it works its baneful way, 

And, low on earth, the proſtrate ruin lies. 


V 
He deſcribes his diſintereſtedneſs to a friend. 


INE'ER muſt tinge my lip with Celtic wines; 
The pomp of India muſt I ne*er diſplay ; 
Nor boaſt the produce of Peruvian mines, 
Nor, with Italian ſounds, deceive the day» 
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Fair in my garden buds the damaſk roſe, 


| But come, my friend, with taſte, with ſcience bleſt, 
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Down yonder bu ole my cryſtal beverage flows z 
My — ſheep their annual fleeces bring; 


And, from my grove, I hear the throſtle ſing. 


My fellow ſwains ! avert your dazzled eyes 
In vain allur*d by glittering ſpoils they rove, 
The fates neꝰ er meant them for the ſnepherd's prize, 
Vet gave them ample recompence in love. 


They gave you vigour from your parent's veins; 
They gave you toils; but toils your ſine vos brace; 
They gave you nymphs, that own their amorous 
pains, . | | 
And ſhades, the refuge of the gentle race. 


To carve your loves, to paint your mutual flames, 
see! poliſh'd fair, the beech's friendly rind! 

To ſing ſoft carrols to your lovely dames, 
See vocal grots, and echoing vales aſſign'd! 


Would'ſt thou, my Strephon, love's delighted ſlave! 
Though ſure the wreaths of chivalry to ſhare, 

Forego the ribbon thy Matilda gave, 

And, giving, bade thee in remembrance wear ? 


Ill fare my peace, but every idle toy, 
If to my mind my Delia's form it brings, 
Has truer worth, imparts fincerer joy, 
Than all that bears the radiant ſtamp of kings. 


O my ſoul weeps, my breaſt with anguiſh bleeds, 
When love deplores the tyrant power of gain ! 
Diſdaining riches as the futile weeds, 
Lriſe ſuperior, and the rich diſdain, 


Oft from the ſtream, flow wandering down the 
glade, x 
Penſive I hear the nuptial peal rebound ; 
« Some miſer weds, I cry, the captive maid, 
“And ſome fond lover ſickens at the found.” 


Not Somerville, the Muſe's friend of old, 
Thouzh now exalted to yon ambient ſky, 

So ſhunn'd a ſoul diſtain'd with earth and gold, 
S0 lov*d the pure, the generous breaſt, as I. 


Scon'd be the wretch that quits his genial bowl, 
His loves, his friendſhips, ev'n his ſelf, reſigns; 
Perveiis the ſacred inſtin of his ſoul, 
And to a ducate's dirty ſphere confines. 


re age impair me, and ere gold allure 
Reſtore thy dear idea to my breaſt, 


The rich depoſit ſhall the ſhrine ſecure. 


Let others toil to gain the ſordid ore, 
The charms of independence let us ſing 3 
Bleſt with tay friendſhip, can I with for more ? 
I'll ſpurn the boaſted wealth of Lydia's king. 


E LEG Y- 
her diſpenſations. 


Loads with freſh curſes thy deteſted ſway ! 
Aſk not, thus branded in my ſofteſt ſong, 
Why ſtands the flatter d name, which all obey ? 


Nor ſee my roof on Parian columns riſe ; 
That, on this breaſt, no mimic ſtar is borne, 


*Tis not, that on the turf ſupinely laid, 
J ſing or pipe, but to the flocks that graze : 
And, all inglorious, in the loneſome ſhade, 
My finger ſtiffens, and my voice decays. 


Not, that my fancy mourns thy ſtern command, 
When many an embryo dome is loſt in air; 
While guardian prudence checks my eager hand, 

And, ere the turf is broken, cries, ©* Forbear. 


„ Forbear, vain youth! be cautious, weigh thy 


gold, 
© Nor let yon riſing column more aſpire; 
« Ah! better dwell in ruins, than behold 
«© Thy fortunes mouldering and thy domes entire. 


« Honorio built, but dar*d my laws defy ; 
«© He planted, ſcornful of my ſage commands; 
«© The peach's vernal bud regal'd his eye! 
«© The fruitage ripen'd for more frugal hands.“ 


See the ſmall ftream that pours its murmuring tide 
O'er ſome rough rock that would its wealth 

Diſplays it aught but penury and pride ? - 
Ah! conſtrue wiſely what ſuch murmurs ſay, 


« How would ſome flood, with ampler treaſures 
bleſt 
Diſdainful view the ſcantling drops diftil! 
How muſt * Velino ſhake his reedy creſt! 
How every cygnet mock the boaſtive rill! 


Fortune, I yield! and ſee, I give the ſign; 
At noon the poor mechanic wanders home; 
Collects the ſquare, the level, and the line, 
And, with retorted eye, forſakes the dome. 


Yes, I can patient view the ſhadeleſs plajns; 
Can unrepining leave the riſing wall: 

Check the fond love of art that fir'd my veins, 
«© And my warm hopes, in full purſuit recall. 


Deſcend, ye ſtorms! deftroy my riſing pile; 
Loos'd be the whirlwind's unremitting ſway z 

Contented I, although the gazer ſmile 

To ſee it ſcarce ſurvive a winter's day. 


* Ariver in Italy. 


To Fortune; ſuggeſting his motive for repining at 


SK not the cauſe, why this rebellious tongue 


Rever'd, ah! more than thoſe that light the ſkies. 
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Let ſome dull dotard baſk in thy gay ſhrine, 

As in the ſun regales its wanton herd; * 
Guiltleſs of envy, why ſhould I repine, 

That his rude voice, his grating reed's prefer'd ? 


Let him exult, with boundleſs wealth ſupply'd, 
Mine and the ſwain's reluctant homage ſhare z 
But ah! his tawdry ſhepherdeſs's pride, 
Gods ! muſt my Delia, muſt my Delia bear? 


Muſt Delia's ſoftneſs, elegance, and eaſe, 
Submit to Marian's dreſs? to Marian's gold ? 

Muſt Marian's robe from diſtant India pleaſe ? 
The ſimple fleece my Del:a's limbs-enfold ? 


« Yet ſure on Delia ſeems the ruſſet fair; 
« Ye glittering daughters of diſguiſe, adieu!“ 
So talk the wiſe, who judge of ſhape and air, 
But will the-rural thane decide ſo true ? 


Ah! what is native worth eſteem'd of clowns ? 
*Tis thy falſe glare, O fortune! thine they ſee: 

*Tis for my Delia's ſake I dread thy frowns, | 
And my laſt gaſp ſhall curſes breathe on thee. 


XI. 


He complains how ſoon the pleaſing novelty of life 
is over. 


6 0. 


H me, my friend! it will not, will not lait 
This fairy-ſcene, that cheats our youthful 
. eyes! 2 
The charm diſſolves ; th* aerial muſic's paſt ; 
The banquet ceaſes, and the viſion flies. 


| Where are the ſplendid forms, the rich perfumes, 


Where the gay tapers, where the ſpacious dome? 


Vaniſh'd the coſtly pearls, the crimſon plumes, 
And we, delightleſs, left to wander home ! 


Vain now are books, the ſage's wiſdom vain ! 
What has the world to bribe our ſteps aſtray, 

Ere reaſon learns by ſtudy*d laws to reign, | 
The weaken'd paſſions, ſelf-ſubdued, obey. 


Scarce has the ſun ſeven annual courſes roll'd, 
Scarce ſhewn the whole that fortune can ſupply ; 
Since, not the miſer ſo careſs'd his gold, 
As I, for what it gave, was heard to ſigh. 


On the world's ſtage I wiſh*'d ſome ſprightly part; 
To deck my native fleece with tawdry Jace ! | 

"Twas life, *twas taſte, and—oh my fooliſh heart, 
Subſtantial joy was fix'd in power and place. 


And you, ye works of art! allur'd mine eye, 
The breathing picture, and the living ttone : 
«© Though gold, though ſplendour, heaven and fate 
„ deny, 
% Yet might I call one Titian ſtroxe my own ! 
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Smit with the charms of fame, whofe lovely ſpol, 
"The wreath, the garland, fire the pozt's pride, 

I trim'd my lamp, conſum'd the midnight oil. 
But ſoon the paths of health and tame divide 


Oft too I pray*d, *twas nature form'd the prayer, 
To grace my native ſcenes, my rural home ; 

To ſee my trees expreſs their planter's care, 
And gay, on Attic models, raiſe my dome. 


But now tis o'er, the dear deluſ.on's o'er! 
A ſtagnant breezeleſs air becalms my ſoul: 

A fond aſpiring candidate no more, | 
I ſcorn the palm, before I reach the goal, 


O youth! enchanting ſtate, profuſcly bleſt! 
Bliſs e*n obtruſive courts the frolic mind ; 

Of health neglectful, yet by health careſt; 
Careleſs of favour, yet ſecure to find. 


Then glows the breaſt, as opening roſes fair; 
More free, more vivid, than the linnet's wing 
Honeſt as light, tranſparent ev'n as air, 
Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring. 


Not all the force of manhood's active might, 
Not all the craft to ſubtle age affign'd, 

Not ſcience ſhall extort that dear delight, 
Which gay deluſion gave the tender mind. 


Adieu ſoft raptures, tranſports void of care! 
Parent of raptures, dear deceit adieu! 

And you, her daughters, pining with deſpair, 
Why, why ſo ſoon her fleeting ſteps purſue! 


Tedious again to curſe the drizling day ! 
Again to trace the wintry tracks of ſnow ! 
Or, ſooth'd by vernal airs, again ſurvey, 


The ſelf-ſame hawthorns bud, and cowfſlipi 


blow ! 


O life! how ſoon of every bliſs forlorn ! 
We ſtart falſe joys, and urge the devious race: 
A tender prey; that chears our youthful morn, 
Then ſinks untimely, and detrauds the chace. 
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O more the Muſe obtrudes her thin diſguiſe! 
No more with aukward fallacy complains, 
How every fervour from my boſom flies. 
And reaſon in her loneſome palace reigns. 


Ere the chill winter of our days arrive, 
No more ſhe paints the breaſt from paſſion free; 
| feel, I feel one loitering wiſh ſurvive— : 
Ah, need I, Florio, name that with to thee ! 
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The far of Venus uſhers in the day, 
The firſt, the lovelieſt of the train that ſhine ! 


Ihe ſtar of Venus lends her brighteſt ray, 7 
When other ſtars their friendly beams reſign. 


Still in my breaſt one ſoft deſire remains, 
Pure as that ſtar, from guilt, from intereſt 
free, 
Has gentle Delia tripp'd acroſs the plains, 
And need I, Florio, name that wiſh to thee ? 


While, cloy'd to find the ſcenes of life the ſame, 
I tune with careleſs hand my languid lays; 
Some ſecret impulſe wakes my former flame, 


And fires my ſtrain with hopes of brighter ; 


days. 
I flept not long beneath yon rural bowers ; 
And lol my crook with flowers adorn'd I 
ſee : | 
Has gentle Delia bound my crook with flowers, 
And need I, Florio, name my hopes to thee ? 


ELEGY XIII. 


Te a Friend, en ſome ſlight occaſion eftranged from 


bim, 


EALTH to my friend, and many a chearful 


day, 
Around his ſeat may peaceful ſhades abide ! 
Smooth flow the minutes, fraught with ſmiles 
away, g 
And, till they crown our union, gently glide. 


Ah me! too ſwiftly fleets our vernal bloom 
Loft to our wonted friendſhip, loſt to joy! 

Soon may thy breaſt the cordial with reſume, 
Ere wintry doubt its tender warmth deſtroy. 


Say, were it ours, by fortune's wild command, 
By chance to meet bencath the torrid zone ; 
Would'ft thou rejed thy Damon's plighted hand ? 
* Would'ſt thou with ſcorn thy once-lov'd friend 
diſown ? 


Life is that ſtranger land, that alien clime : 
Shall kindred ſouls forego their ſocial claim ? 

Launch'd in the vaſt abyſs of ſpace and time, 
Shall dark ſuſpicion queneh the generous flame? 


Myriads of ſouls that knew one parent mold, 
See ſadly ſever'd by the laws of chance 
yriads, in time's perennial liſt enroll'd, 

* Forbid by fate to ckange one tranſient glance ! 


But we have met—where ills of every form, 
Where paſlions rage, and hurricanes deſcend : 
Say, ſhall we nurſe the rage, aſſiſt the ftorm ? 
And guide them to the boſom—of a friend ? 
Yes, we have met—through rapine, fraud, and 
wrong | | ; 
Might our joint aid the paths of peace explore 
Why leave thy friend amid the boiſterous throng, 


Ere death divide us, and we part no mere: 
You, VII. 1 
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For oh ! pale ſickneſs warns thy friend away, 
For me ne more the vernal cofes bloom! 
| ſee ſtern fate his ebon wand diſplay ; 
Aud point the wither'd regions of the tomb. 


Then the keen anguiſh from thine eye ſhall ſt:rt, 
Sad as thou follow'ſt my untimely bier: 

fool that I was—if friends fo ſoon muſt part, 
Jo let ſuſpicion intermix a fear.” 


ELEGY XIV. 
Declining an invitation ts viſit foreign countries, he 
takes oscaſion to intimate the advantages of his 
6WN. 


To Lord TXMII. 


Wuur others, loſt to friendſhip, loſt ts 


love, | 

Waſte their beſt minutes on a foreign ſtrand, 
Be mine, with Britiſh nymph or ſwain to rove, 

And court the genius of my native land. 
Deluded youth ! that quits theſe verdant plains, 

To catch the follies of an alien foil } 
To win the vice his genuine ſou] diidains, 

Return exultant, and import the ſpoil ! 


In vain he boaſts of his deteſted prize 
No more it blooms to Britiſh climes convey'd, 
Framp'd by the impulſe of ungenial ſkies, | 
See its freſh vigour in a moment fade! 


Th' exotic folly knows its native clime ; 
An aukward ſtranger, if we waſt it o'er : 
Why then theſe toils, this coſtly waſte of time, 
To ſpread ſoft poiſon on our happy ſhore ? 


I covet not the pride of foreign looms ; 
In ſearch of foreign modes | ſcorn to rove ; 
Nor, for the worthleis bird of brighter plumes, 
Would change the meaneſt warbler of my 
grove. i 
No diſtant clime ſhall ſervile airs impart, 
Or form theſe limbs with pliant caſe to play; 
Trembling 1 view the Gaul's iltufive art, 
That ſtcals my lov'd ruſticity away. 
'Tis long ſince freedom fled th* Heſperian clime ; 
Her citron groves, her flower-embroider'd 
ſhore ; : OY 
She ſaw the Britiſh oak aſpire ſublime, 
And ſoft Campania's olive charnis no more. 


Let partial ſuns mature the weſtern mine, 
To ſhed its luſtre o'er th' Iberian maid; 
Mien, beauty, ſhape, O native ſoil, are thine z 
Thy peer:eſs daughters aſk no foreign aid, 


Let Ceylon's envy'd plant * perfume the ſeas, 
Till torn to ſeaſon the Batavi- n bowl; 

Ours is the breaſt whole genuine ardour: pl-aſe, 
Nor necd a drug to meliorate the foul. 


* The cisname . 
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Let the proud Soldan wonnd th? A rcadian groves, 
Or with rude lips th* Aonian fount profane; 


The Mule no more by flowery Ladon roves, | 


She ſeeks her Thomſon on the Britiſh plain. 


Tell not of realms by ruthleſs war diſmay'd ; | 


Ah! helpleſs realras that war's oppreſſion feel! 
In vain may Auſtria boaſt her Noric blade, 
If Auſtria bleed beneath her boaſted Neel. 


Beneath her palm Idume vents her moan; 
Raptur'd ſhe once beheld its friendly fade ! 


And hoary Memphis boaſts her tombs alone, 
The mournful types of mighty power decay'd ! - 


No creſcent here diſplays its baneful horns ; 
No turban'd hoſt the voice of truth reproves 
Learning's free ſource the ſage's breaſt adorns, 
And poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. 


Boaſt, favour'd Media, boaſt thy flowery ſteres; 
Thy thoufand hues by chemic ſuns refin'd 

Tis not the drefs or mien thy ſoul adores, 
Tis the rich beauties of Britannia's mind, 


While Grenville's breaſt “ could virtue's ſtores 
afford, 
What envy'd flota bore fo fair a freight? 
The mine compar'd in vain its latent hoard, 
The gem its luſtre, and the gold its weight, 


Thee, Grenville, thee with calmeſt courage 
fravght, | 
Thee the lov'd image of thy native ſhore ! 
Thee by the virtuesarm'd, the graces taught, 
When ſhall we ceaſe to boaſt, or to deplore ? 


Preſumptueus war, which could thy life deſtroy, 
What ſhall it now in recompenſe decree ? 
While friends that merit every earthly joy, 
Feel every anguiſh ; feel the loſs of thee ! 


Bid me no more a ſervile realm compare, 

No more the Muſe cf partial praiſe arraien 
Britannia ſees no foreign breaſt ſo fair, 

And, if the glory, glories not in vain. 


ED EGY XV. 


In memory of a prinale family + in Wore:fter ſpire. 


F ROM a lone tower with revercnd ivy 


crovn'd, 
The pealing bell awak'd a tender ſigh; 
Still, as the village caught the waving ſound, 
A ſvel.ing tear diſtream'd from every eye. 
So droop'd, I ween, each Briton's breaſc of old, 
When-the dull curfew ſpoke their ireedom fled ; 
For, ſighing as the mournful accent roll'd, 


Our hope, they cry'e, our kind ſupport is dead 


Written a few years after the time of Capt. 
Grenviile's death, which happened in 1747. The 
caridom of Temple was not created till 1749. 


+ The Fenn: of Harborough. 
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*T was good Palemon—near a fhaded pool, 

A group cf aged elms umbrageous roſe :; 
The flocking rocks, by inſtincb's native rule, 
This peaceful ſcene, ſor their alylum, choſe, 


A few ſmall ſpires to Gothic fancy fair, 
Amid the, ſhades emerging, ſtrnck the view; 
Tvras here his youth reſpir'd its earlieſt air; 
Twas here his age breath'd out its laſt adieu. 


One favour'd ſon engag'd his tendereſt care; 
One pious youth his whole affection crown' ;/ 
In his young breaſt the virtues ſprung ſo fair, 
Such charms diſplay'd, ſuch ſweets diffy;'t 
around. 


But whilſt gay tranſport in his face appears, 
A noxious vapour clogs the poiſon'd ſky ; 
Blaſts the fair crop the fire is drownꝰ d in tears, 
And, ſcarce ſurviving, ſees his Cynthio die 


O'er the pale corſe we ſaw him gently bend; 
Heart-chill'd with grief—** My thread, he 
cry'd, is ſpun ! 
If heaven had meant | ſhould my life extend, 
Heaven had preſerv'd my life's ſupport, my 
ſon, F 


Snatch'd in thy prime! alas, the ſtroke were 
mild, 
Had my frail form obey'd the fate's decree ! 
Bleſt were my lot, O Cynthio ! O my child! 
Had heaven ſo pleas'd, and I had dy'd fir 
thee.”? | 


Five ſleepleſs nights he ſtem'd this tide of woes; 
Five irkſome ſuns he ſaw, through tears, for- 
lorn ! | 
On his pale corſe the ſixth ſad morning roſe; 
From yonder dome the mournful bier vas 
borne. / 


"Twas on thoſe downs, by Roman hoſts antor't, 
Fought our bold fethers; raſtic, unrefm'd 5 
Freedom's plain ſons, in martial car-s employ'c. 
They ting'd their bodies, but unmaſc d their 
mind. | 
'Twas there, in happier times, this virtuos 
race, 
Of milder merit, fix'd their calm retreat; 
War's deadly crimſon had forſook the place, 
And freedom fondly lov'd the choſen ſeat. 


No wild ambition fir'd their tranquil breaſt, 
To ſwell with empty ſounds a ſpotleſs name; 
If foſtering ſkies, the ſun, the ſhower wer 
bleſt, 
Their bounty ſpread ; their ſield's extent the 
ſame. | f 
Thoſe felds, profuſe of raiment, food and fre, 
They ſcorn'd to leſſen, careleſs to extend; 
Bade luxury to laviſh courts aſpire, 
And avarice to city-breafts deſcend. 
None, to a virgin's mind, prefer'd her dower; 


To fire with vicious hopes a modeſt heir: 1 
The fire, in place of titles, wealth, or you 


Aſſign'd him virtue, and his lot was fair. 
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They ſpoke of ſortune, as ſeme doubtſul dame, 
at ſway'd the natives of a diſtent ſphere; 

From lucre's vag rant ſons had learr:t her ſame, 
But never wiſh'd to place her banners here. 


Here youth's free ſpirit, innocently gay, 
Enjoy'd the moſt that innocence can give, 
Thoſe wholeſume ſweets that border virtue s 
way; 
Thoſe cooling fruits, that we may taſte and 
live. 
Their board no ſtrange ambiguous viand bore ; 
Fron their own ſtreams their choicer fare they 
drew, 
To lure the ſcaly glutton to the tore, 
The ſole deceit their artleſs boſum knew! 
Sincere themſelves, ah too ſecure to find 
The eommon boſom, like their own, ſincere! 
is its own guilt alarms the jealous mind; 


©:tch'd on the lattice of th' adjacent fane, 
Their ſuppliant buſts implore the reader's 
prayer : 
Ah gentle ſouls, enjoy your bliſsful reign, 
Ard let frail mortals claim your guardian care, 


Tor ſure, to b ifsful realms the fouls are flown, 
That never flatter'd, injur'd, cenſur'd ſtrove ; 

The friends of ſcience ! muſic, all their own; 
Muſic the voice of virtue and of love! 


Ine journeying peaſant, through the ſecret 
ſhade, 


And haply deem'd ſome courteous angel play d, 
No angel play'd—but might with traniport 


24 hear. 
Ter theſe the ſeunds that chaſe unholy ſtrife 
c, 5576 envy's charm, ambitious wretch releaſe 
Raiſe him to ſpurn the radiant ills of life 
41 77 . . 
C. lo pity pomp, to be content with peace. 
ad Tarewel, pure ſpirits ! vain the praiſe we give, 
Tic praiſe you ſought from lips angelic flows; 
584 Fercu el] the virtues which deſerve to live, 
Deſervt an ampler bliſs than life beſtows; 
Lift of his race, Palemon, now no more 
The modeſt merit of his line diſyiay'd ; 
Ihen pious Hough Vige nia's mitre wore— 
doft cep the duſt of each deſerving ſhade. 
es 0 
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J. ſugpefts the advantages if birth to a perſon of me- 
Fit, and the folly of a ſuperciliou/neſs that is built 
vf9n bat fole fJeundations 
7 
| Yar genius grac'd with lineal ſplendor | 
wet glows, 
When title ſhines, with ambient virtues 
be cron n d; | 


Like ſome air amor d' flow'ry pomp it ſhews, 


The pride, the perfume of the regions round. 


'T'is her own poiſon bids the viper fear. y 7: 


Heerd their ſoſt lyres engage his liſtening ear ; | 
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* 
Then learn, ye fair. to ſoſten ſplenèour's ray; 
Endure the iwain, the youth of low degree; 
Let meekneſs join d its temp' rate beam diſplay ; 
Tis the mild verdure that endears the tree. 


Pity the ſandal d ſwzin, the ſhepherd's boy; 
He. ſighs te brighten a neglected name; 
Foe ts the dull applauſe of vulgar joy, 
He mourns his lot; he wiſhes, merits fame. 


in vain to groves and pathleſs vales we fly; 
Ambition there the bow'ry haunt invaies; 
Fame's awful rays fatiyue the courticr's eye, 
But gleam flill lovely thro' the chequer'd 
ſu des. 
Vainly, to guard from love's unequal chain, 
Has fortune rear'd us in the rural groves ; 
Shouid * * * ©'s eyes illume the deſart plain, 
| Ev'n I may wonder, and ev'n | muſt love, 


Nor unregarded ſighs the lowly hind ; 
Though you contemn, the gods reſpect bis 
_ vow; 
Vindictive zage awaits the ſcornful mind, 
And vengeance, too ſevere! the gods allow. 
On Sarum's plain I met a wand' ring fair, 
The loek of ſorrow, lovely {til} ſhe bare: 
Looſe flow'd the ſoft redundance of her hair, 
And, on her brow, a flow'ry wreath ſhe wore. 


Olt ſteeping as ſhe ſtray'd ſhe cull'd the pride 
Of ev'ry plain; ſhe pillag d ev'ry grove | 
The fading chaplet daily ſhe ſupply'd, 
Aud iti.i her hand ſome various gariand wove. 
Erroneous fancy ſhap'd her wild attire ; 
From Bethlem's walls the poor lymphatie 
ſtray'd 
Secm'd with her air her accent to conſpire, 
When, as wild fancy taught her, thus ſhe ſaid : 


Hear me, dear youth ! oh hear an hapleſs maid, 
Sprung from the ſccpter'd line of ancient kings 
Scorn'd by the world, | ztk thy tender aid; 
Thy gentle voice ſhall whiſper kinder things. 
The world is frantic—fly the race profane— 
Nor I, nor you, ſhall its compaſſion move; 
Come friendly let us wander, and complain, 
And tell me, ſhepherd ! kat thou ſeen my loves 
My love is young—but other loves are young; 
&nd other loves ate fair and fo is mine; 
An air divine diſcloſes whence he iprung; 
He is my love, who boaits that air divine. 


| No vulgar Damon robs me of my reſt, 
Ianthe lifters to no vulgar vos; 
A prince, from gods deicended, fires her breaſt; 
A brilliant crown diſtinguiſhes his brow. 
What ſnall i ſtain the glories of my race? 
More cicar, more lovely bright than Heſper's 
beam? 
The porcelain pure with vulgar dirt debaſe? 
Or mix with puddle the pellucid Zrcam? 
See through the-ic veins the ſappire current ſhine! 
"Twas Jove's own nectar gave th? etherial hues 
Can baſe Þ! beian forms coutend with mine! 
Lilp'ay the loveiy white, or match the blue ? 
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The painter ftrove to trace its azure ray; 
He chang'd his colours aud in vain he trove; 
He frown'd—1 ſmiling view'd the faint eſſay ; 
Poor youth ! he little knew it flow'd from 
Jove. 


Pitying his toil, the wondrous truth I told: 
How amorous Jove trepan'd a mortal fair; 
How through the race the enerous current roll'd, 
And * the poet's art, and painter's Care.” 


Yes, from the gods, from earlieſt Saturn ſprung 
Our ſacred race; through demigods, convey'd ; 
And he, ally'd to Phœbus, ever young, 
My god-like boy, muſt wed their duteou 
maid. 
Oft when a mortal vow profanes my ears, 
My ſire's dread fury murmurs through the iky; 
And ſhould I yield—his inſtant rage appears, 
He darts th' up-lifted vengeance—and l die. 


Have you not heard unwonted thunders roll ! 
Have you nat ſeenmore horrid lightnings glare 

»Twas then a vulzar love enſnar d my foul: 
"Twas then I hardly ſcap'd the fatal ſnare. 


Twas then a peaſent pour d his amorous vow, 
All as 1 liſten'd to his vulgar ſtrain;—- 

Yet ſuch his beauty—would my birth allow, 
Dear were the youth, and bliſsful were, the 

plain. 

But oh! 1 faint! why waſtes my vernal bloom, 
In fruitleſs ſearches ever doom'd to rove ? 

My nightly dreams the toilſome path reſume, 
And 1 ſhall die—before I find my love. 


When laſt 1 Dept, methought my raviſhed eye, 

On diſtant heights his radiant form ſurveyed; 
Though night's thick clouds encampaſſed all the 
| & <p 


Y, | 
The gems that bound his brow, diſpell'd the 
ſhade. 
O how this boſom kindled at the ſight! 
Led by their beams | urg'd the pleaſing ehaſc 
Till, on a ſudden, theſe with-held their light— 
All, all things envy the ſublime embrace. 


But now no more—behind the diſtant grove, 
Wanders my deitin'd youth and chides my 
ſtay : 
dee, ſee, he graſps the ſtecl—forbear, my love — 
Ianthe comes; thy princeſs haſtes away.“ 


© Scernfal ſhe ſpoke, and heedleſs of reply 

The lovely maniac bounded o'er the plain; 
The pitious victim dfan angry ſky, 

Ah me! the victim of her, proud diſdain ! 


ELEGY XVII. 


Je indulges the ſuggeſtions of ſpleen : 
An «egy te the winds, | 
« Mole, namque tibi divim pater atque homi- 
| num rex 
« Et mulcere dedit mentes & tollere vento. 


TERN monarch of the winds, admit my 
prayer | 


A while thy fury check, thy ſtorm conkne |! 


No trivial blaſt impells the paſſive air; 
But brews a tempeſt in a breaſt like mine, 


What bands of black ideas ſpread their wings! 
The peaceful regions of content invade! 

With deadly poiſon taint the cryſtal ſprings! 
With noiſome vapour blaſt the verdant ſhade! 


know their leader, ſpleen ; and dread the ſway 
Of rigid Euru, his deteſted fire 
Threugh one my bloſſoms and my ſruits decay; 
Through one my pleaſures and my hopes ex. 
pire. 
Like ſome pale ſtripling, when his icy way 
Relenting yields beneath the eb beam, 
I ſtand aghaſt ; and chill'd with fear ſurvey 
How far I've tempred life's deceitful ſtream ! 
Where, by remorſe impell'd, repuls'd by fears, 
Shall wretched fancy a retreat explore ? 
She flies the ſad preſage of coming years, 
And ms. dwells on pleaſures now ne 
more! 


Again with patrons and with friends ſhe roves; 
But friends and patrons never to return ! 

She ſees the nymphs, the graces, and the loves, 
But ſees them, weeping o'er Lucinda's urn. 


She viſits, Iſis! thy forſaken ſtream, 
Oh ill forſaken for Bootian air! 

She deems no flood reflects 10 bright a beam, 
No reed ſo verdant, and no flowers ſo fair. 


She dreams beneath thy ſacred ſhades were peace, 
Thy bays might ev'n the civil form repel ; 

Reviews thy ſocial bliſs, thy learned eaſe, ' 
And with no chearful accent cries, farewel ! 


Farewel, with whom to theſe retreats 1 ſtray'd ! 
By youthful ſports, by youthful toils ally'd! 

. Joyous we ſojourn'd in thy circling ſhade, 

And wept to find the paths of life divide, 


She paints the progreſs of my rival's vow ; 
Sees every Mule a partial ear incline ; 

Binds with luxuriant bays his favour'd brow, 
Nor yields the refuſe of his wreath to mine. 


She bids the flattering mirror, form'd te pleaſe, 
Now blaſt my hope, now vindicate deſpair ; 
1 Bids my fond verſe the love-fick parley ccaſe; 
Accuſe my rigid fate, acquit my fair. 
Where circling rocks defend ſome pathleſs vale, 
Superfluous mortal, let me ever rove ! 
Alas! there echo will repeat the tale— 
Where ſhall I find the ſilent ſcenes | love? 


Fain would I mourn my luckleſs fate alone; 
Forbid to pleaſe, yer fated to admire; 

Away my friends | my forrows are my own ! 
Why ſhould I breathe around my ſick defire ! 


Bear me, ye winds, indulgent to my pains, 
Near fome ſad ruin s ghaſtly ſhade to dwell! 
There let me fondly eye the rude remains, _ 
And from the mouldering refuſe, build my cell) 
Genius of Rome | thy proſtrate pomp diſplay 
Trace every diſmal proof of fortune's power; 
Let me the wreck of theatres ſurvey, 
Or penſive fit benegta ſome pedding tower. 
| oe 
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Or where ſome duct, by rolling ſeaſons worn, 
Cenvey'd pure ſtreams to Rome's imperial wall, 

Near the wide breach in filence let me mourn ; 
Or tune my dirges to the water's fall. 


Genius of Carthage! paint thy ruin'd pride; 
Towers. arches, fanes, in wild confuſion ſtrewn, 

Let bauiſb'd Marius, lowering by thy fide, 
Compare thy fickle fortunes with his own. 


Ah no! thou monarch of the ſtorms! forbear ! 
My trembling nerves abhor thy rude controul; 

Ard ſcarce a pleaſing twilight ſooths my care, 
Ere one vaſt death like darkneſs ſhocks my ſoul. 


Forbear thy rage—on no perennial baſe 
Is built frail fear, or hopes deceitful pile; 
My pains are fled—my joy reſumes its place, 
mould the ſky brighten or Meliſſa ſmile. 


'J 


ELSGY Xviit |» 


F. repeats the ſong of CoLLIN, a diſcerning ſhepherd ; 
lamenting the ſlate of the woellen wanufattory, 


« Ergo omni ſtudio glaciem ventoſque nivales, 
„ Quo minus eſt illis curæ mortalis egeſtas, 
« Avertes ; victumque feres Vins. 


EAR Avon's bank, on Arden's flowery 
plain, 
A * tuneful ſhepherd charm'd the liſtening 
wave; p 
And ſuni:y CotſoP fondly lov'd the ſtrain ; 
Vet not a garland crowns the ſhepherd's grave! 


Oh! io Ophelia! ſmoothly flow'd the day, 


To fee his muſic with my flames agree! 
To tae the de aties of his melting lay, 
o taſte, and fancy it was dear to thee, 


When, or his tomb, with each revolving year, 
| fteal the muſk-10ſe from the ſcented brake, 
I frew my cowſlips. and I pay my tear, 
I'll add the myrtle for Ophelia's ſake, 


Shivering bencath a leafleſs thorn he lay, 
When death's chill rigour ſeiz'd his flowing 
tonp ue, 1 
The more l found his ſaultering notes decay, 
1 he more prophctic truth ſublim'd the ſong. 


Adieu my flocks, he ſaid ! my wonted care 
By ſunny mountain, or by verdant ſhore ! 

May ſome more happy hand your fold prepare, 
nd may you need your Collin's crook no more! 

And you. ye ſhepherds! lead my gentle ſheep ; 
To breezy hills or leafy ſhelters lead; 

But if the ſky with ſhowers inceſſant weep, 
Avoid the putrid moiſture of the mead. 


Where the wild thymeperfumesthe purpled heath, 
Long loitering there your fleecy tribesextend— 

Put what avail he maxims 1, bequeath? | 
The fruitleſs gift of an officious friend! 


* Mr. Somervile. 


Ah! what avails the timerous lambs to guard, 
Though nightly cares, with daily labours, join! 
If forcign floth obtain the rich reward, 
If Gallia's craft the ponderous fleece purloin. 


Was it for this, by cenſtant vigils worn, 
met the terrors of an early grave; 

For this | led them ſrom the pointed thorn ? 
For this 1 bath'd them in the Lucid wave? 


Ah heedleſs Albion i too benignly prone 
Thy blood to laviſh, and thy wealth reſign! 


Shall every other virtue grace thy throne, 


But quick-ey'd prudence never yet be thine ? 


From the fair natives of this peerleſs hill 


Thou gav'ſt the ſheep that browze Iberian 


plains: 


| Their plaintive cries the faithleſs region fill, 


Their fleece adorns an haughty foe's domains. 


IIl-fated flocks! from cliff to cliff they ſtray; 

Far from their dams their native guardians far! 
Where the ſoft ſhepherd, all the livelong day, —_ 
Chaunts his proud miſtreſs to his hoarſe 

guittar. 
But Albion's youth her native fleece deſpiſe; 
Unmov'd they hear the pining ſhepherd's 
moan; 
In ſilky folds each nervous limb diſguſe, 
Allur'd by every treaſure but their own. 


Oft have I hurry'd down the rocky ſteep, 
Anxivus, to ſee the wintry tempeſt drive; 
Preſerve, ſaid l, preſerve your fleece, my ſheep! 
Ere long will Phillis, will my love arrive. 

Ere long ſhe came: ah ! woe is me ſhe came! 
Rob'd in the Gallic loom's extraneous twins: 

For gifts like theſe they give their ſpotleſs fame, 
Refign their bloom, their innocence refign. 


Will no bright maid, by worth, by titles known, 
Give the rich growth of Britiſh hills to fame ? 
And let her charms, and her example, own 
That virtue's dreſs, and beauty's are the 
ſame ? 
Will no fam'd chief ſupport this generove 
maid ? 
Once more the patriot's arduous path reſume ? 


And, comely from his native plains array'd, 


Speak future glory to the Britiſh loom? 


What power unſeen my raviſh'd fancy fires ? 


I pierce the dreary ſhade of future days; 
Sure 'tis the genius of the land inſpires, 
To breath my lateſt breath in“ s praiſe. 


O might my breath for * * *'s praiſe ſuffice, 
How gently ſhould my dying limbs repoſe ! 
O might his future glory bleſs mine eyes, 


My raviſh'd eyes! how calmly weuld they 
cloſe ! 


* * * was born to ſpread the general joy; 
By virtue rapt, by party uncontroul'd; 

Britons for Britain ſhall the crook employ ; 
Britons for Britain's glory ſhear the fold.” 
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E L E G Y XIX. 
Written in Spring 1743. 


CAIN the labouring hind inverts the ſoil ; 
Again the merchant ploughs the tumid 
wave: 
Another ſpring renews the ſoldier's toil, 
And finds me vacant-in the rural cave. 


As the ſoſt lyre diſp'ay'd my wonted loves, 
The penſive pleaſure and the tender pain, 
The ſordid Alpheus hurried through my gtoves ; 
Yet ſtop'd to vent the dictates of diſdain. 


He glanc'd contemptuous o er my ruin'd fold; 
He blam'd the graces of my favourite bower , 
My brcaft, unſully'd by the juſt of gold; 
My time, unlaviſh'd in purſuit of power, 
Yes, Alpheus ! fly the purer paths of fate; 
Abjure theſe ſcenes from vena! paſſions free; 
Know, in this g:ove, I vowed perpetual hate, 
War, endleſs war, with lucte and with thee. 
Here nobly zealous, in my youthful hours, 
1 dreſt an altar to Thalia's name: 
Here, as I crown'd the verdant ſurine with flowers, 
Soft ou my labours ſtole the ſmiling dame. 
Damon, ſhe cry'd, if pleas'd with honeſt praiſe, 
Thou court ſucceſs by virtue or by ſong, 
Fly the falſe dictates of the venal race; 
Fly the grels accents of the venai tongue. 
Eweer that no lucre ſhall thy zeal betray ; 
Swerve not thy foot with fortune's votarics 
more; 
Brand thou their lives and brand their lifeleſs day, 
The winning phantom urg'd me, and 1 ſwere. 


Forth from the ruſtic alter ſwift I ſtray'd, 
Aid my firm purpole, ye celeſtial powers! 
Aid me to quell the ſordid breaft, I ſaid; 
And threw my javclin tow'rds their hoſtile 
towers“ | 
Think not regretful I ſurvey the deed; 
Or added years no more the zeal allow; 
Still, ſtill obſervant to the grove 1 ſpeed, 
The ſhrine embelliſh, and repeat the vow. 


Sworn ſrom his cradle Rome's relentleſs foe, 
Such generous hate the Punic champion Þ bore ; 
Thy lake, O Thrafimene ! beheld it glow, 
And Cannz's walls, and Thebia's crimſon ſhore, 


But let grave annals paint the warrior's fame; 
Fair ſhine his arms in hiſtory enroll'd; 

Whilſt humbler lyres his civil worth proclaim, 
His nobler hate of avarice and gold.— 


Now Punic pride its final eve ſurvey'd ; 
ts hoſts exhauſted, and its fleets on fire: 
Patient the victor's lurid frown obey'd, 
And ſaw th' unwilling elephants retire. 
But when their gold depreſs'd the yielding ſcale, 
Their gold in pyramidic plenty pil'd, 
He ſaw th” unutterable grief prevail; 
He ſaw their tears, and in his fury ſmil'd. 


* A Roman ceremony in declaring war, 
+ Hannibal, | 
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Think not, he cry'd, ye view the fmiles of eaſe, 

Or this firm breaſt diſclaims a patriot's pain; 
I ſmile, but from a ſoul eſtrang'd to peace, 
Frantic with grief, delirious with diſdain ! 

But were it cordial, this deteſted ſmile, 

Seems it leſs timely than the grief ye ſhow ? 
O ſons of Carthage! grant me to revile 

The ſordid ſource of your indecent woe! 


Why weep you now! ye ſaw with tearleſs eye 
When your fleet periſh'd on the Punic wave; 
Where lurk'd the coward tear, the lazy ſigh, 
When Tyre's imperial ſtate commenc'd a ſlave ? 
'Tis paſt—O Carthage! vanquiſhed ! honour'd 
ade, 
Go, the mean ſorrows of thy ſons deplore; 
Had freedom ſhar'd the vow to fortune paid, 
She ne'er, like fortune, had forfook thy ſhore,” 


He ceaſed—abaſh'd the conſcious audience hear; 
Their pallid checks a crimſon bluſh untold; 

Ya cer that virtuous bluſh diſtreams a tcar, 
And falling moiſtens their abandon'd gold, 


= — 


ELEGY XX. 


He compares his bumble fortune with the ifirefe of 
others ; and bis ſuljection to DELIA, with the miſe- 


rable jcrvitude of an African ſla ve. 
V HY droops this heart, with fancy'd woes 
; forlorn, 
Why finks my foul beneath each wintry ſly ? 


What penſive crowds, by ceaſeleſs labours worn, 
What myriads, wiſh to be as bleſt as I! 


| What though my roofs devoid of pomp ariſe, 


Nor tempt the proud to quit his deſtined way ? 
Nor coſtly art my flowery dales diſguiſe, 
Where only ſimple friendſhip deigns to ſtray ? 


See the wild ſons of Lapland's chill domain, 
That ſcoop their couch beneath the drifted 
 ſnows ! ; 
How void of hope they ken the frozen plain, 
Where the ſharp eaſt for ever, ever blows ! 
Slave though I be, to Delia's eyes a flave, 
My Delia's eyes eadear the bands I wear; 
The ſigh ſhe cauſcs well becomes the brave, 
The pang ſhe cauſes, tis ev'n bliſs to bear: 


See the poor native quit the Libyan ſhores, 
Ah! not in love's delightſul fetters bound? 
No radiant ſmile his dying peace reſtores; 
Nor love, nor fame, nor friendſhip, heals his 
wound. | 


Let vacant bards diſplay their boaſted woes, 
Shall 1 the mockery of grief diſplay ? 
No, let the Mule his piercing pangs diſcloſe, 
Who bleeds and weeps his ſum of life away. 
On the wild beach in mournful guile he ſtood, 
Ere the ſhrill boatſwain gave the hated ſign 3 
He dropt a tear unſzen into the flood; 
He ſtole one ſecret moment, to repine. 
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Yet the muſe liften'd to the plaints he made; 
Such moving plaints as nature could inſpire ; 
To me the Muſe his tender play convey'd, 
But ſmooth'd, and ſuited to the ſounding lyre. 


«© Why am I raviſhed from my native ſtrand ? 
What ſa vage race protects the impious gain? 
Shall foreign plagues infeſt this tecmiog land, 
And more than ſea-born monſters plough the 
main? : 
Here the dire locuſts horrid ſwarms prevail; 
Here the blue aſps with livid poiſon ſwell; 
Here the dry dipſa with his ſinuous mail; 
Can we not here ſecure from envy dwell ? 


1 


When the grim lion urg'd his cruel chace, 
When the ſtern panther ſought his midnight 


prey, 1 
What fate reſerv'd me for the chriſt:an race? 
O race more poliſh'a more ſevere than they! 


Ye prouling wolves, purſue my lateſt eries! 
Thou hungry tiger leave thy reeking den? 
Ye ſandy waſtes, in rapid eddies rife ! 
O tear me from the whips and ſcorn of men ! 


Yet in their face ſuperior beauty glows; 
Are ſmiles the mien of rapine and of wrong ? 
Yet from their lip the voice of mercy flows, 
And ev'n religion dwells upon their tongue. 


Of bliſsful haunts they tell, and brighter climes, 
Where gentle minds conveyed by death repair, 


crimes, | | 
Bap, ſnall they merit what they paint ſo fait! 
No, careleſs, hopeleſs of thoſe fertile plains, 
Rich by our toils, and by our ſorrows gay, 


They ply our labours, and enhance our pains, 
And feign theſe diſtant regions to repay, 


For them our tuſky elephant expires; 
For them we drain the mine's embbwel'd gold; 
here rove the brutal nations wild deſires ?— 
Our limbs are purchas'd, and our life is ſold ! 


Yet ſhores there are, bleſt ſhores for us remain, 
And favour'd iſles with golden fruitage crown'd, 
Where tufted flowrets paint the verdant plain, 
Where every breeze ſhall med'cine every 
wound. 


There the ſtern tyrant that embitters life 
Shall, vainly ſuppliaut, ſpread his aſking hand; 
There ſhall we view the billows raging ſtrife, 
Aid the kind breaſt, and waſt his boat te land.“ 


But ſtain'd with blood and crim{on'd o'er "# ; 
1 


E LEG Y XXI. 


Toling a view of the country from his retirement, he 


is led to meduale en the character of the ancient 
Britons. 


upon luxury, 1746. 


1 Damon ſung What though unknown 
to praiſe 


Rgece 


Written at the time of @ rumoured tax |- 
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Or *mid the rural ſhepherds, flow my days, 
Anud the rural ſhepherds, 1 am free. 

To view ſleek vaſſals crowd a ſtately hall, 
Say, ſhould I grow myſelf a ſolemn ſlave! 

To ſind thy tints, O 'Titian! grace my wall, 
Forcgo the flowery fields my fortune gave 

Lord of my time my devious path I hend, 
Through frinzy woodland, or ſmooth-ſhaven 

lawn; 

Or penſile grove, or airy cliff aſcend, 

And hail the ſcene by nature's pencil drawn, 


Thanks be ta fate—though nor the racy vine, 
Nor fattening olive cloath the fields I rove, 

Sequeſter'd ſhades, and gurgling founts are mine, 
And every ſilvan grott the Muſes love. 


Here if my viſta point the mouldering pile, 
Where hood and cowl devotion's aſpe& wore, 
I trace the tottering reliques with a ſmile, © 
To think the meutal bondage is no more 


Pleas'd if the glowing landſcape wave with corn; 
Or the tall oaks, my country's bulwark, riſe; 
Pleaſ'd, if mine eye, o'er thouſand vallies born, 
Piſcern the Cambria hills ſupport the flies. 
And ſee Plinlimmon ! ev'n the youthſul ſight | 
Scales the proud hills etherial cliffs with pain! 
Such Caer-caradoc ! thy ſtupendous height, 
Whoſg ample ſhade obſcures th* Iernian main, 


Bleak, joyleſs regions where, by ſcience fir'd, 
Some prying ſage his lonely ſtep may bend; 

There. by the love of novel plaints inſpir'd, 
Invidious New the clambering goats aſcead. 


Yet for thoſe mountains, clad with laſting ſnow, 
The freebogp Briton left his greeneſt mead, 
ſullek from his mightier ſoe, 

For heft be nw fair liberty reèede. 
Ihen if a chief perform'd a patriot's part, 


Suſtain'd her drooping ſons, repell'd her foes, 
Above all Perſian luxe, or Attic art, 


The rude majeſtic monument aroſe. 


Progreſhve ages caroll'd forth his ſame ; 
Sires, to his praiſe, attun'd their children's 
tongue; 
The hoary druid fed the generous flame, 
While in ſuch ſtrains the reverend vizard ſung, 
Ho forth, my ſons !—for whgt is vital breath, 
Your gods expell'd, your liberty relign'd ? 


Go forth, my ſons ! for what is inſtant death 


To fouls ſecure perennial joys to find? 


For ſcenes there are, unknown to war or pn, 
Where drop: the balm that heals a tyrant's 
wound; | : 
Where Patriots, bleſt with boundleſs freedom, 
reign, 
With miſletoe's myſterious garlands crown'd. 


Such are the names that grace your myſtic ſongs z 
Your ſolemn woods reſound their martial fire; 
To you, my ſons, the ritual meed belongs, 
If in the cauſe you vanquith or expire. 


Hark | from the ſaered oak that crowns the 
groves, | 


Umbrageous 6overts hide my Muſe and me; 


What aweſul voice my raptured boſom warns; 
| This 
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This is the favour'd moment heaven approves, 
Sound the ſhrill trump : this inſtast, ſound to 
arms.“ 


Theirs was the ſcience of a martial race, 
To ſhape the lance, or decorate the ſhield ; 

Fyv'n the fair virgin ſtain'd her native grace, 
To give new horrors to the tented field. 


Now, for ſome cheek where guilty bluſhes glow, 
For ſome falſe Florimel's impure diſguiſe, 

Tke liſted youth, nor war's loud ſignal know, 
Nor virtue's call, nor fame's imperial prize. 


Then if ſoft concord lull'd their fears to ſleep, 
Inert and ſilent ſlept the manly car; 

But ruſh'd horrific o'er the fearful ſteep, 
If freedom's awful clarion breath'd to war, 


Now the fleck courtier, indolent, and vain, 
Thron'd in the ſplendid carriage glides ſupine ; 
To taint his virtue with a foreign ſtain, 
Or at a favourite's board his faith reſign. 


Leave them, O luxury! this happy ſoil ! 
Chaſe her, Britannia, to ſome hoſtile ſhore ! 
Or * fleece the baneful peſt with annual ſpoil, 
And let thy virtuous offspring weep no more 


ELEGY XXI. 


Written in the year „ when the rights of ſepul- 
ture were ſo frequently vielated. 


3 gentle ſleep, that lov'ſt the gloom of 
| night, 
Parent of dreams ! thou great magician, ſay, 
Whence my late viſion thus indures the light ; 
Thus haunts my fancy through the glare of 
day. | 
The ſilent moon had ſcaPd the vaulted ſkies, 
And anxious care reſign'd my limbs to reſt ; 
A ſudden luſtre ſtruck my wondering eyes, 
And Silvia ſtood before my couch confeſt. 


Ah! not the nymph. ſo blooming and ſo gay, 
I hat led the dance beneath the feſtive ſhade ! 
But ſhe that, in the morning of her day, 
Intomb'd beneath the graſs- green ſod was laid. 


No more her eyes their wonted radiance caſt; 
No more her hreaſt inſpir'd the lover's flame, 

No more her cheek the Pæſtan roſe ſurpaſt? 
Yet ſcem'd her lip's etherial ſmile the ſame. 


Nor ſuch her hair as deck'd her living face 


Nor ſuch her voice as charm'd the liſtening 
crowd ; | 
Nor ſuch her dreſs as heighten'd every grace; 
Alas! all vaniſh'd for the mournful ſhroud ! 


Yet ſcem's her lip's etherial charm the ſame; 
That dear diſtinction every doubt removed; 

Periſh the lover, whoſe imperfect flame 
Fergets one feature of the nymph he lov'd. 


* Alluces to a tax upon luxury. 


| 
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* Damon, ſhe ſaid, mine hour allotted flies; 
Oh! do not waſte it with a fruitleſs tear! 
Though griev'd to ſce thy Silvia's pale diſguiſe, 
Suſpend thy ſorrow, and attentive hear. 

So may thy Muſe with virtuous flame be bleſt! 
So be thy love with mutual love repaid ! 

So may thy bones in ſacred filence reſt, 
Faſt by the reliques of ſome happier maid ! 


Thou know'ſt how lingering on a diſtant ſhore 
Diſeaſe invidious nipt my flowery prime; 

And oh! what pangs my tender boſom tore, 
To think I ne'er muſt view my native clime ! 


No friend was near to raiſe my drooping head; 
No dear companion wept to ſee me die; 
Lodge me within my native ſoil, I ſaid; 
There my fond parents honoured reliques lie. 
Though now debarr'd of each domeſtic tear; 
Unkkewn, forgot, I meet the fatal blow; 
There many a friend ſhall grace my woeful bier, 
And many a ſigh ſhall riſe, and tear ſhall flow, 


I ſpoke, nor fate forbore his trembling ſpoil; 
Some vernal mourner lent his careleſs aid; 
And ſoon they bore me to my native ſoil, 
3 ſond Parents dear remains were 
aid. 
"Twas then the youths, from every plain and 
grove, 
Adorn'd with mournſul verſe thy Silvia's bier; 
*1was then the nymph their votive garlands 
wove, X 
And ſtrew'd the fragrance of the youthful years 


But why, alas! the tender ſcene diſplay ? 
Could Damon's foot the pious path decline? 

Ah no ! *twas Damon firſt attun'd his lay, 
And ſure no ſonnet was ſo dear as thine, 


Thus was I boſom'd in the peaceful grave; 
My placid ghoſt no longer wept its doom; 

When ſavage robbers every ſanction brave, 
And with outrageous guilt defraud the tomb ! 


Shall my poor corſe, from hoſtile realms con- 
vey'd, x 
Loſe the cheap portion of my native ſands ? 
Or, in my kindred's dear embraces laid, 
Mourn the wild ravage of barbarian hands? 


Say, would thy breaſt no death-like torture feel, 
To ſee my limbs the felon's gripe obey? 

To ſee them gafh'd beneath the daring ſteel? 
To crowds a ſpectre, and to dogs a prey? 


If Pzan's ſons theſe horrid rites require, 
If health's fair ſcience be by theſe refin'd, 
Let guilty convicts, for their uſe, expire; 
And let their breathleſs corſe avail mankind. 


Yet hard it ſeems, when guilt's laſt fine is paid, 
To ſee the victim's corſe deny'd repoſo 

Now, more ſevere ! the poer offenceleſs maid 
Dreads the dire outrage of inhuman foes. 


Where is the faith of ancient pagans fled? 
Where the fond care the wandering manes 
claim ? | 2 
Nature, inſtinctive, cries, Protect the dead, 
And tacred be their aſhes, and their fame y fo 


Since 
M'. 
Whei 
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Aud 
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Ariſe, dear youth! ev'n now the danger calls; 
Ev'n now the villain ſnuffs his wonted prey; 

fee! ſee I lead thee to yon? ſacred walls— 
Oh! fly to chaſe theſe human wolves away.“ 


ELEC Y: XXIOE 


Reflections ſuggeſted by his ſituation. 


ORN near the ſcene for Kenelm's fate re- 
nown'd, 


4 


I take my plaintive reed and range the grove, - 


And raiſe my lay, and bid the rocks reſound 
The ſavage force of empire, and of love. 


Faſt by the centre of yon” various wild, | 
Where ſpreading oaks embower a Gothic fane; 
Kendrida's arts'a brother's youth beguil'd; 


There nature urg'd her tendereſt pleas in vain. 


Soft o'er his birth, and o'er his infant hopre, 
Th' ambitious maid could every care employ ; 

Then with aſſiduous fondneſs cropt the flowers, 
To deck the cradle of the princely boy ? 


But ſoon the boſom's pleaſing calm is flown; 
Love fires her breaſt ; the ſultry paſſions riſe ; 

A favour'd lover ſeeks the Mercian throne, 
And views her Kenelm with a rival's eyes. 


How kind were fortune, ah! how juſt were fate, 
Would fate or fortune Mercia's heir remove 
How ſweet to revel en the couch of ſtate ! 
To crown at once her lover and her love! 


See garniſh'd for the chace, the fraudful maid 
To theſe lone hills direct hi? devious' way; 

The youth all prone the ſiſter guide obey'd, 
Il-fated youth! himſelf the deſtin'd prey. 


But now, nor ſhaggy hill, nor pathleſs plain, | 
Forms the lone refuge of” the ſylvan game; 
since Lyttleton has crown'd the ſweet domain 
With foſter pleaſures, and with fairer fame: 
Where * rough bowman urg'd his headlong 
ecd, | 
Immortal bards, a poliſh'd race, retire; ' 


Aud where hoarſe ſcream'd the ſtrepent horn, - 


ſucceed 
The melting graces of no vulgar lyre. 


dee Thompſon loitering near ſome limpid well, 
For Britain's friend the verdant wreath pre- 
pare ! | ; 1 
Or, ſtudious of revolving ſeaſons, tell. 
How peerleſs Lucia made all ſeaſons fair } 


dee * * * * * * from civic garlands fly, 
And in theſe groves indulge his tuneful vein ! 

Or from yon” ſummit, with a guardian's eye, 
Obſerve how freedomꝰs hand attires the plain ! 


_ Pope : ab never muſt that towering mind 
o his lov'd haunts; er dearer friend, return? 
Vor, VII, | | 
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What art | what friendſhips! oh! what fame 
reſign'd | : | | 
In yonder glade | trace his mournſul urn. 
Where is the breaſt can rage or hate retain, | 
And theſe glad ſtreams and ſmiling lawns be- 
hold? 
Where is the breaſt can hear the woodland ſtrain, 
And thivk fair freedom well exchang'd for 
gold ? 


Through the ſeſt ſhades delighted let me ſtray, 
While o'er my head forgotten ſuns deſcend ! 
Through theſe dear valleys bend my caſual way, 

Till ſetting life a total ſhade extend! 


Here far from courts, and veid of pompous cares 
Fil muſe how much I owe mine humbler fate: 
Or ſhrink to find, how much ambition dares, 
To ſhine in anguiſh, and to grieve in ſtate! 
Can'ſt thou, O ſun! that ſpotleſs throne diſcloſe, 
Where her bold arm has left no fanguine ſtain? 
Where, ſhew me where, the lineal ſcepire glows, 
Pure, as the ſimple crook that rules the plain? 


Tremendous pomp ! where hate, diſtruſt, and 
fear, | ; 
In kindred boſoms ſolve the ſocial tie; 
There not the parent ſmile is half ſincere; 
Nor void of art the conſort's melting eye. 


There with the friendly wiſh, the kindly flame, 
No face is brighten'd, and no boſoms beat; 

Youth, manhood, age, avow one ſordid aim, 
And ev'n the beardlefs lip aſſays deceit. 


There coward rumours walk their murderous 
round; 
- The glance, that more than rural blame inſtills; 
Whiſper's, that ting'd with friendſhip doubly 
wound, #11 
Pity that injures, and concern that kills. 


Their anger whets, but love can ne'*er engage; 
Carefting brothers part but to revile ; 
There all men ſmile, and prudence warns the 
wile, | 
To dread the fatal ſtroke of all that ſmile, 
There all her rivals! ſiſter, ſen, and ſire, 
With horrid purpoſe hug deftructive arms; 
There ſoft-ey'd maids. in murderous plots con- 
„ pire, Engg | 
And ſcorn the gentler miſchief of their charms, 
Let ſervile minds one endleſs watch endure; : 
Day, night, nor hour, their anxious guard res 
ſien ; | | 
But lay me, fate! on flowery banks, ſecure, _ 
Though my whole ſoul be, like my limbs, ſu- 
pine. | | | 5 


Fl 


Yes, may my tongue diſdain a vaſſal's care; 
My lyre reſound no proſtituted lay ; 

ore werm to merit, more elate to wear ; 
The cap of freedom, than the crown of bay. 


Sooth'd by the murmurs of my pebbled flood, 
[ wiſh it not o'er golden ſands to flow; 
Chear'd by the verdure of my ſpiral Wood, 
I ſcorn the quarry, where no ſhrub can grow. 
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No midnight panes the ſhepherd's peace purſue; 
His tongue, his hand, attempts no ſecret. 
£ wound; | : 
He fines his Dclia, and if ſhe be true, | 
His love at once, and his ambitiou's crown'd. 


ELEG Y XXIV. 


He takes occaſion, from the fate of Erx- 
anos of BxtraGN", to ſuggeſt the 
imperfect pleaſures of a ſolitary liſe. 


* HEN beauty mourns, by fatc's injurious 
ä doom, 
Hid from the chearful glance of human eye; 
When nature's pride inglorlous waits the tomb, 
Hard iz that heart which checks the riſing 
figh. 


Fair Eiconora ! -would no gallant mind, 

The cauſe of love, the cauſe of juſtice own? 

Matchleſs thy charms, and was no life reſign'd 
To ſee them ſparkle from their native throne ? 


Or had fair freedom's hand unveil'd thy c arms 
Well might ſuch brows the regal gem reſign ; 

Thy radient mien might ſcorn the guilt of arms; 
Vet Albion's awtul empire yield to thine. 


O ſh+me of Britons! in one ſullen tower 
She wet with ro;al tears her daily cell; 
She found keen anguiſh every roſe devour; 
They ſprung, they ſhone, they faded, and 
they fell. 


Through one dim lattice fring'd with ivy round, 
du-ceſſive ſuns a languid rad*ance threw ; | 

To peint how fierce her angry guardian frown'd, 
To mark how faſt her waning beauty flew. 


This, age might bear ; then ſated fancy palls, 
Nor warmly hopes what ſplendour can ſupply; 
Fond youth inceſſant mourns, if rigid walls 
Re ſtrain its liſtening ear, its curious eye. 


Believe me, * *, thepretence is vain ! 

This boaſted calm that 'tmooths our early days, 
For never yet could youthful mi: d reſtrain 

Th' alternate pant for picaſure and for praiſe. 
Ev'n me, by ſhady oak or limpid ſpring, 

Ev'n me, the ſcenes of poliſh'd lite allure ; 
Some genius*whiſpers, © Lif is one the wing, 

And hard his lot that languiſhes obſcure, 
What though thy riper mind admire no more— 
The ſhining cinQure, aud the broider'd fold, 
Can pierce like lightning through the figur'd ore, 

And melt to drofs the radiant forms of gold. 


Furs, ermins, rods, may well attract thy ſcorn ; . 


hae ſptile preſents of capricious power! 
But wit, bur worth, tae public ſphere adorn, 
And who but envies then the ſocial hour? 


Can virtue, careleſs o her pupil's meed, 


Forget how * (uſtains the ſhepherd's 


cauſe? — 
Content in ſhades to tune a lonely reed, 
Nor join the ſounding pæan of app lauſe ? 


For public haunts, impell'd by Britain's-weal, 
See Grenville quit the Muic's favourite eaſe; 

And ſhall not ſwains admire his noble zeal ? 
Admiring praiſe, admiring ſtrive to pleaie ? 


Life, ſays the ſage, affords no bliſs ſincere; 
And courts and cells in vain our hopes renew: 
But ah! where Grenville charms the liſtening 
ear, | 
Ts hard to think the chearleſs maxim true, 


The groves may ſmile, che rivers gently glide; 
Soſt through the vale reſound the loneſome lay, 
Ev'n thickets yield delight, if taſte preſide; 
But can they pleaſe, when Lyttleron's away? 
Pure es the ſwain's the breaſt of“ * * plows 
Ah were the ſhepherd s phraſe, like his, 
refin'd ' 
But, how improves the generous dictate flows 
Through the clear medium of a poliſh'd mind. 
Happy the youths who, warm with Britain's 
; love, . 
Fer inmoſt wiſh in * * * period's hear! 
Happy that in the radiant circle move, 
Attendant orbs, where Lonſdale gilds the 
ſphere ! | 
While rural faith, and every poliſh'd art, 
Each friendly charm, in * * * conſpire, 
Frem public ſcenes all penfive muſt you part ; 
All joyleſs to the greeneſt fields retire! 


Go, plaintive youth! no more by fount or 
ſtream, 
Like ſome lone halcyon, ſocial pleaſure ſhun; 
Go dare the light, enjoy its chearfulgbeam, 
Aud hail the bright proceſſion of the ſun. 


Then cover d by thy ripen'd ſhades, reſume 
The ſilent walk; no more by paſſion teſt: 
Then ſeek thy rudtic haunts; the dreary glaom, 

Where every art, that colours life, is loſt.” — 


In vain! the liſtening Muſe attends in vain ! 
Reſtraints in hoſtile bands her motions wait 

Yet will | grieve, and ſadden all my ftrain, 

| When injur d beauty mourns the Muſe's fate. 
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To Dr LIA, with ſome flowers; com- 
plaining how much his benevolence 
ſuffers on account of his humble for- 
tune. . 

| HATYE'ER could ſculpture's curious art, 

| employ, _ LED 

M hate'er the laviſh hand of wealth can ſhower, 
Theſe would I give—and every gift enjoy, 

That pleas'd my fair—but fate denies the 

power, | 

Bleſt were my lot to feed the ſocial fires ! 

To learn the latent-withes of a friend! 
Lo give the boon his native taſte admires, 


And, for my tranſport, on his ſmile d-pend | 4 
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Bleſt 
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| Bleſt too is he, whoſe evening ramble ſtrays, 


Where droop the ſons of indi..ence and care ! 
His little gifts their gladden'd eyes ama, | 
And win, at ſmall ex ence, their fondeſt 

prayer | 
And oh the joy i to ſhun the conſcious light, 

To ſpare the modiſh bluſh: to give unlcen | 
Like ſhowers that fall behind the veil of night, 

Yet deeply tinge the ſmiling vales with green. 


But happieſt they, who drooping realms relieve 
'Whoſe virtue cultur'd in our vales appear! 

For whoſe ſad fate a thouſand ſhepherd's grieve, 
And fading fields allow the grief ſincere. 

To call loſt worth from its oppreſlive ſhace ; 
To fix its equal ſphere, and ſee it fhune ; 

To hear it grateful own the generous aid; 


| 


This, this is tranſport—but muſt ne'er be mine. 


Faint is my bounded bliſs ; nor I refuſe 
To range where daizies open, rivers roll ; 
Wh le proſe or ſong he languid hours amuſe, 
And ſooth the fond impatience of my ſoul. 


A while I'll weave the roofs of Jaſmine bowers, 
And urge with trivial cares the loitering 
year; 


A while l' prune my grove, protect my flow- 


ers 
Then, unlamenied, preſs an early bier 
Of thoſe lov'd flowers the lifeleſs corſe may 
ſhare; - 
Some hireling hand a fading wreath beſtow : 
The reſt will breathe as ſweet, will glow as 
fair, | FG 
As when their maſter ſmil'd to ſee them glow. 


The ſequent morn ſhall wake the ſylvan quire; 
The kid again ſhall wanton ere tis noon; | 

Nature , will ſmile, will wear her belt attire, 
O] let not gentle Delia ſmile ſo ſoon ! 


While the rude hearſe conveys me flow away, 
And careleſs eyes my vulgar fate proclaim, 

Let thy kind tear my utmoſt worth o'erpny; 
And, ſoftly ſighing, vindicate my fame. — 


O Delia ! chear'd by thy ſuperior praiſe, 
[ bleſs the filentpath the fates decree 
Pleas'd, from the lift of my inglorious days, 
To raiſe the moments crown d with blils and 
thee. 


EL E GI XXVI. 


Deſcribing the ſorrow of an ingenuous 
mind, on the melancholy event of a li- 
centious amour. 


WHY mourns' my friend! why weeps his 
downcaſt eye! 
That eye where zanirth, where fancy uſed to 
ſhine ? 
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Thy chearful mead- reprove that fwelling ſigh 


Spring ne'er enamel' d fairer meads than thine, 
Art thou no lodg'd in fortune's warm embrace? 
Wert thou not form'd by nature's partial care 

Bleſt in thy ſong, and bleſt in every grace 


That vins the friend, or that enchants the 
fair? - 
Damon, ſaid he, thy partial praiſe reſtrain : 
Not Damon's friendſhip can my peace reſtore ;. 
Alas ! his very praiſe awakes my pain, 
And my poor wounded boſom bleeds the more. 


For oh | that nature on my birth had frown'd, 
Or fortune fix*d me to fome lowly cell: 

Then had my boſom ' ſcap'd this fatal wound, 
Nor had I bid theſe vernal ſweets, farewel. 


But led b; forrune's hand, her darling child. 
My youth her vain licentious bliſs admir'd ; 


| In fortune' train the ſyren flattery ſamil'd, _ 


And raſhly hallow'd all her queen inſpir'd. 


Of folly ſtudious, ev'n of vices vain, 
Ah vices ] gilded by the rich and gay 

I chas'd the guilclefs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt the chaſe, till Jeſſy was my prey. 


Poor artleſs maid ! to {tain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove ; 

To lure a breaſt that felt the pureſt flame, 
Suſtain'd by virtue, but betray'd by love. 


School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 
[| cloath'd each feature with affected ſcorn ; 
I ipoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn. 


Then, while the fancy'd rage alarm'd her care, 
Warm todeny, and zealous to diſprove; 

bade my words the wonted ſoftneſs wear, 
And ſe:z'd the minute of returning love. 


To thee, mv Damon, dare I paint the reſt ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline ? 
Aſſur d that virtue, by misfortune pre ſt, 
Feels not the ſharpneſs of a pang like mine. 
Nine envious moons matur'd her growing ſhame 
Erc-while to flauat it in the face of day; 
When, ſcorn'd of virtue, ſtigmatiz'd by fame, 
Low at my feet deſponding Jeſſy lay. 


„Henry, ſhe ſaid, by thy dear form ſubdued, 
See the ſad reliques of a nymph undone | 

[ find, I find this riſing ſob renew's : 
I ſigh in ſhades, and ſicken at the fun. 


Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 
When will the morn's once pleaſing ſcenes re- 
turn? = 
Yet what can morn's returning 1ay ſupply, 
But focs that triumph, or but frien:!3 that mourn! 


Alas! no more that joyous morn appears 
That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame; 
For | have ſteep'd a father's couch in tears, 
And ting'd a mother's glowing check with 
ſhame, > Þ 
The vocal birds that raiſe their matin ſtrain," 
The ſportive lambs, increaſe my penlive moan; 
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All ſeem to chaſe me from the chearſul plain, 


And talk of truth and innocence alone, 


U through the garden's flowery tribes J ſtray, 


Where bloom the Jaſmines that could once 


aliure. 


Hope not to find delight in us, they ſay, 


For we are ſpotleſs, Jeſſy ; we are pure. 


| Ye flowers! that well reproach a nympb fo frail ; 


Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare ? 


Ihe brighteſt bud that ſcents the vernal gale 


Was not ſo fragant, and was not ſo fair. 


Now the grave old alarm the gentler young ; 
And all my fame's abhorr'd contagion flee; 

Trembles each lip, and faulters every tongue, 
That bids the morn propitious ſmile on me. 


Thus for your {ake.l ſhun each human eye; 
bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu; 
To die | languith, but 1 dread to die. 
Leſt my fad fate ſhould nouriſh pangs for you. 


Raiſe me from earth ; the pains of want remove 
And let me ſilent ſeek ſome friendly ſhore; 
There only, baniſh'd from the form I love, 
My weeping virtue ſhall relapfe no more. 


Be but my friend; I aſk no dearer name; 
Be ſuch the meed of ſome more artful fair; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chaſe my ſhame, 
That pity gave, what love refus'd to ſhare. 
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Force not my tongue to alk: its ſcanty bread; 
Nor hur] thy Jeſſy to the vulgar crew; 
Not ſuch the parent's board at which 1 ſed! 
Not ſuch the precept from his lips | drew! 


Haply, when age has ſilver'd o'er my hair, 
Malice may learn to ſcorn ſo mean a ſpoil ; 
Envy may flight a ſece no longer fair; 
And pity, welcome, to my native ſoil,” 


She ſpoke—nor was I born of ſavage race; 

Nor could theſe hands a niggard boon aſſigu; 
Grateful ſhe claſp'd me in a laſt embrace, 

And vow'd to waſte her life in prayers for 
| mine. 5 
I ſaw her foot the lofty bark aſcend ; 

I ſaw her breaſt with every paſſion heave; 
L left her—torn from every earthly friend 

Oh ! my hard boſom, which could bear to 

leave! | 


Brief let me be; the fatal ſtorm aroſe; 
The billows rag'd, the pilot's art was vain; 
O'er the tall maſt the circling ſurges cloſe; 

My Jefſy—floats upon the watery plain! 


And fee my youth's impetuous fires decay; 
Seek not to ſtop refleQion's bitter tear; 
But warn the frolic, and inſtru the gay, 
From Jeſſy floating on her watery bier! 
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ODES, SONGS, BALLADS,&c. 


RURAL ELEGANCE. 


An ODE to the late Ducheſs of Somer- 


ſet, written 1750. 


W. orient ſkies reſtore the day, 
And dew-drops catch the lucid ray; 
Amid the fprightly ſcenes of morn, 

Will aught the Muſe inſpire ! 
Oh ! Peace to yonder clamorous horn 

That drowns the ſacred lyre ! 


Ye rural thanes that o'er the moſſy down 
Some panting, timorous hare purſue ; 
Does nature mean yeur joys alone to crown ? 

Say, does ſhe ſmooth her lawns for you ? 
For you does echo bid the rocks reply, 


A nd urg'd by rude conſtraint reſound the jovial 


| cry ? 
See frem the neighbouring hill, forlorn 
The wretched ſwain your ſport ſurvey ; 
He finds his faithful fences torn, 
He finds his labour d crops a prey; 


\ 


| 
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He ſees kis flock—no more in circles feed; 
Haply beneath your ravage bleed. 
And with no random curſes load the deed. 


Nor yet, ye ſwains, conclude 
That nature ſmiles for you alone ; 

Your bounded fouls, and your conceptions crude, 
The proud, the ſelſiſn boaſt diſown : 
Yours be the produce of the ſoil : 

O may it ſill reward your toil! 
Nor ever the defenceleſs train 
Of clinging infants aſk ſupport in vain ? 


But though the various harveſt gild your plains, 

Does the mere landſcape feaſt your eye ? 
Or vhe warm hope of diſtant gains 

Far other cauſe of glee ſupply ? 

Is not the red ſtreak's future juice. 

The ſource of your delight profound, 
Where Ariconium pours her gems profuſe, 

Purpling a whole horizon round? 
Athirſt ye praiſe the limpid ſtream, tis true 

But though, the pebbled ſhores among, 

It mimic no unpleaſing ſong, 


The limpid fountain murmurs not for you. 


Unpleae d 


He 


Unpleas'd ye ſee the thickets bloom. 
Unpleas'd the ſpring her flowery robe reſume ; 
Unmov'd the mountain's airy pile, 
The dappled mead without a ſmile. 
O let a rural conſcious Muſe, | 
For well ſhe knows, your froward ſenſe accuſe: 
Forth to the ſolemn oak you bring the ſquore.. 
And ſpan the maſſy trunk, before you cry, tis 
fair. : 
Nor yet ye learn'd, nor yet ye courtly train, 
If haply from your haunts ye ſtray 
To walle with us a ſuramer's day. 
Exclude the taſte of every ſwain, 
Nor our uncutor'd ſenſe diſdain : 
"Tis nature only gives excluſive right 
To reliſh her ſupreme delight ; | 
$he, where ſhe pleaſes kind or coy, : 
Who furniſhes the ſcene, and forms' us to enjoy. 


Then hither bring the fair ingenuous mind, 
By her auſpicious aid refin'd; 
Lo! not an hedge-row hawthorn blows, 
Dr humble hare-bell paints che plain, 
Or valley winds, or fountain flows, 
Or purple hes th is ting'd in vain: | 
For ſuch the rivers daſh the foamine tides, 
The mountain ſweells, the dale ſubſides; 
Ev'n thriitleſs furze detains their wandering 
ſight, | 
And the rough barren rock grows pregnant with 
delight. 


With what ſuſpicious fearful care 
The ſordid wretch ſecures his claim, 
If haply ſome luxurious heir | 
Should alicnate the ficlds that wear his 
name | 
What ſcruples leſt ſome future birth 
Should litigate a ſpan of earth! 
Bonds, contracts, feoffments, names unmeet 
for proſe, | 
The towering Muſe endures not to diſcloſe ; 
Alas! her unrevers'd decree, 
More comprehenſive and more free, 
Her laviſh charter, taſte, appropriates all we ſee. 


Let gondolas their painted flags unfold, 
And be the ſolemn day enroll'd, 
When, to confirm his lofty plea, | 

In nuptual ſort, with bridal gold, 
The grave Venetian weds the ſea : 

Each laughing Muſe derides the vow ; - 
Ev'n Adria ſcorns the mock embrace, 

To ſome lone hermit on the mountain's brow, 
Allotted, from his natal hour, 

With all her myrtle ſhores in dower. 
His breaſt to admiration prone 
Enjoys the ſmile upon her face, 
Enjoys triumphant every grace, 
And finds her more his own. 


Fatigu'd with form's oppreſſive laws, 
When Somerſet avoids the great ; 
When, cioy'd with merited applauſe, 
She ſeeks the rural calm retreat; 
Does ſhe not praiſe each moſſy cell. 
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When deafen'd by the loud acclaim, 
Which genius grac'd with rank obtains, 
Could ſhe not more delighted hear 
Von throſtle chaunt the riſing year? 
Could ſhe not ſpurn the wreaths of fame, 
To crop the primroſe of the plains ! 
Does ſhe not ſweets in each fair valley find, 
Loſt to the ſons of power, unknown to half man- 
kind? 


Ah, can ſhe covet there to ſee 
The ſplendid ſlaves, the reptile race, 
That oil the tongue, and bow the knee, 
That flight her merit, but adore her place ? 
Far happier, if aright I deem, 
When from gay throngs, and gilded ſpires, 
To where the lonely halcyons play, 
Her philoſophic ſtep retires : 
While, ſtudious of the moral theme, 

She, to ſome ſmooth ſequeſter'd ſtream 
Likens the ſwain's inglorious day; 
Pleas'd from the flowery margin to ſurvey, 
How cool, ſerene, and clear, rhe current glides 

away. a 


O blind to truth, to virtue blind, 
Who ſlight the ſweetly penſive mind ! 
On whoſe fair birth the Graces mild, 
And every Muſe prophetic ſmil'd, 
Not that the poet's boaſted fire 
Should fame's wide-echoing trumpet ſwell, 
Or, on the muſic of his lyre 
Each future age with rapture dwell; 
The vaunted ſweets of praiſe remove, 
Vet ſhall ſuch boſoms claim a part 
In all that glads the human heart ; 
Yet theſe the ſpirits, form'd to judge and 
prove 
All nature's charms immenſe, and heaven's un- 
bounded love. 


And oh ! the'tranſport, moſt ally'd to ſong, 
In ſome fair villa's peaceful bound, 
To catch ſoft hints from nature's tongue,, 
And bid Arcadia bloom arouud : 
Whether we fringe the ſloping hill, 
Or ſmoothe below the verdant mead ; 
Whether we break the falling rill, 
_ Or through meandering mazes lead; 
Or in the horrid bramble's room 
Bid careleſs groups of roſes bloom ; 
Or let ſome ſhelter'd lake ſerene 
Reflect flowers, woods, and ſpires, and brighten 
all the ſcene. 


O ſweet diſpoſal of the rural hour ! 
O beauties never known to cloy ! 
While worth and genius haunt the favonr'd 
bower, | 
And every gentle breaſt partakes the joy ! 
While charity at eve ſurveys the ſwain, 
Enabled by theſe toils to chcar 
A train of helpleſs infants dear, 
Speed whiſtling home acroſs the plain; 
See vagrant luxury, her hand-maid grown, 
For half her graceleſs deeds atone, 
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And feel the truth my numbers tell? 


And hails the bounteous work, and ranks it with 
her ewn. | 


Why 


12. 


Why brand theſe pleaſures with the name 
Of ſoſt unſocial tolls, of indolence and ſhame? 
Search but the garden or the wood, 
Let yon admir d carnation own, 
Not all was meant for raiment, or for food, 
Not ail for needful uſe alone; 
There while the ſeeds of future bloſſoms dwell, 
* 1 is colour'd for the ſight, perfum'd to pleaſe the 


Imell. —Þ 


Why knows the nightingale to ſing ? 
V hy flows the pine's nectareous juice? 
Why ſhines with paint the linnet's wing? 
For ſuſtenance alone ? For uſe? 
For preſervation ? Every ſphere 
Shall bid fair pleaſure's rightful claim appear. 
And ſure there ſeem, of human kind, 
Some born to ſhun the ſolemn ſtrife; 
Some for amuſive taſks deſign'd, 
To ſooth the certain ills of life; . 
Grace its lone vales with many a budding roſe, 
New founts of bliſs diſcloſe, Re 
Call forth refreſhing ſhades, and decorate re- 
poſe. 


From plains and woodlands ; from the view 
Ofrural nature's blooming face, 
„ Smit by the glare of rank and place, 
To courts the ſons of fancy flew; 
There long had art ordain'd a rival ſeat; 
There had the iaviſh'd ali her care 
To form a ſcene more dazzling fair, 
And call'd them from their green retreat 
To ſhare her proud control; 
Had given the robe with grace to flow, 
Had taught exotic gems to glow; 
And, emulous of nature's power, 
Mimick'd the plume, the leaf, the flow- 
er; 
Chang'd the complexion's native hue, 
Moulded each ruſtic limb ane w, 
And warp'd the very ſoul. 
A while her magic ſtrikes the novel cye, 
A while the fairy ſorms delight; 
And now a loof we ſeem to fly 
On purple pinions through a purer ſky, 
Where all his wonderous, all is bright: 
Now landed on ſome ſpangled ſhore 
A while each dazzled maniac roves 
By ſaphire lakes, through emerald groves. 
Paternal acres pleaſe no more; 
Adieu the ſimple, the ſincere delight 
Th” habitual ſcene of hill and dale, 
The rural herds, the vernal gale,” 
The tangle d vetch's purple bloom, 
The fragrance of the bean's perfume, 
Be theirs alone who cultivate the ſoil, 
And drink the cup of thirſt, and eat the bread of 
toil. f | 


But ſoon the pageant fades away ! 

Tis nature only bears perpetual ſway. 
We pierce the counterfeit deligit, 
Fatigued with ſplendor's irk ſome beams. 
Fancy again demands the ſight 
Of native groves and wouted ſtreams, 
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Where 


Pants for the ſcenes that charm'd her youthful 

eycs, TREO 

truth maintains her court, and baniſhes 

diſguiſe, 

Then. hither oft, ye ſenators, retire, 
With nature here high converſe ho'd 

For whd like Stamford her delights admire, 
Like Stamford ſhall with ſcorn behold 

Th' unequal bribes of pageantry and gold; 

Beneath the Britiſh oak's majeſtic ſhade, 
Shall ſee fair truth, immortal maid, 
Friendſhip in artleſs guiſe array'd, 
Honour and moral beauty ſhine 

With more attractive charms, - 

more divine. 


Yes, here alone did higheſt heaven ordain 
The laſting magazine of charms, 
Whatever wins, whatever warms, 
Whatever fancy ſeeks to ſhare 
The great, the various, and the fair, 

For ever ſhould remain ! 


Her impulſe nothing may reſtrain— 
Or whence the joy 'mid columns, towers, 
Midſt all the city's artful trim, 
To rear ſome breathleſs vapid flowers 
Or ſhrubs fuliginouſly grim : 
From rooms of fken foliage vain, 
To trace the dun far diſtant grove, 
Where, ſmit with undiſſembled pain, 
The wood-lark meurns her abſent love, 
Borue to the duſty town from native air, 
To mimic rural life, and ſoothe ſome vapour d 
fair, 


But how mull ſaikHleſs art prevail, 
Should all who taſte our joy ſincere, 
To virtue, truth, or ſcience dear, 
Forcgo a court's alluring pale, 

For dimpled brook and leafy grove, 

For that rich luxury of thought they love: 
Ah no, from theſe the public ſphere requires 
Examples for its giddy bands : | 
From theſe impartial heaven demands 

To ſpread the flame itſelf inſpires; 
To ſift opinions mingled maſs, | 
Impreſs a nation's taſte, and bid the ſterling paſs 


Happy, thrice happy they, RE 
Whoſe graceful deeds have exemplary ſhone 
Round the gay precincts of a throne, 

With mild effective beams! 

Who bands of fair ideas bring, 
By ſolemn grot, or ſhady ſpring, 
To join their pleaſing dreams! 
Theirs is the rural bliſs without alloy, 
They only that deſerve, erjoy : 
What though nor fabled dryad haunt the 
Rn. 
Nor naiad near their fountain rove, 
Yet all embody'd to the mental fight, 
A train of ſmiling virtues bright 
Shall there the wiſe retreat allow, 
Shall twine triumphant palms to deck the wal” 
derer's brow, 7 pry 


- 


with radiance 


Fez 


* * 


And though by faithleſs friends alarm'd, 
Art have with nature wag'd preſumptuous 
war; 8 


By Seymour's winning influence charm'd 


In whom their gifts united ſhine, 
No longer ſhall their counſels jar. 
"Tis her to mediate the peace; 
Near Percy-Lodge, with awe-ſtruck 
mien, 
The rebel ſeeks her lawful queen, 
And h vock and contention ceaſe. 
1 ſee the rival powers combine, 
And aid each other's fair deſign; 
Nature exalt the mound where art ſhall build; 
Art ſhape the gay alcove, while nature paints the 
field. 
Begin. ye ſongſters of the grove 
O warble forth your nobleſt lay; 
Where Somerſet vouchſafes to rove, 
Xe leverets, freely ſport and play. 
— Peace to the ſtrepent horn! _ 
Let no harſh diſenance diſturb the morn, 
No ſounds inelegant and rude 
Her ſacred ſolitudes profane ! 
U::leſs her candour not exclude | 
The lowly ſhepherd's votive ſtrain, 
Who tunes his reed amidſt his rural chear, 
Fearful, yet not averſe, that Somerſet ſhould 
hear. 


ODE to MEMORY. 1748. 


Memory! celeſtial maid! 


Who glean'lt the ſlowerets cropt by time; : 


And, ſuffering not a leaſ to fade, 
Preſerv'ſt the bloſſoms of our prime; 

Bring, bring thoſe moments to my mind 

When life was new, and Leſbia kind. 


And bring that garland to my ſight, 
With which my favour'd crook the bound 
And bring that wreath of roſes bright 
Which then my fettive temples crown'd ; 
And to. my raptur'd ear convey 
The gentle things ſhe deign d to ſay. 
And ſketch with care*the Muſe's bower, 
Where Iſis rolls her ſilver tide ; 
Nor yet omit one reed or flower 
That ſhines on Cherwell's verdant ſide ; 
If ſo thou may'ſt thoſe hours prolong, 
When poliſh'd Lycon join d my ſong. 
The ſong it *vails not to recite— 
But ſure, to ſoothe our youthſul dreams, 
Thoſe banks and ſtreams appear'd more bright 
Than other banks, than other ftreams :. 
Or, by the ſoftening pencil ſhewn, 
Aſſume thy beauties not their own? 


And paint that ſweetly vacant ſcene, 
When, all beneath the poplar bough, 
My ſpirits light, my ſoul ſerene, 
L breath'd in verſe one cordial vow : 
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As ſome fond lover, rodb'd of ſight, 


Nor ever let thy ſkill diſplay 


A BarLap alluting to a fory recorded 


Envying joys by others flighted, 


| Malice never taught to treaſure, 
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That nothing mould my foul inſpire 
But frienfhip warm, and love entire. 
Dull to the ſenſe of new delight, 

On thee the drooping ,Muſe attends ; 


On thy expreſſive power depends; 
Nor would exchange thy giowing lines, 
To live the lord of all that ſhines. 


But let me chaſe thoſe vows away 
Which at ambition's ſhrine I made; 


np IO WEI op. 


Thoſe anxious moments ill repaid: 
h from my breaſt that ſeaſon raſe, 
And bring my childhood in its place. 


Bring me the bells, the rattle bring, 
And bring the hobby I beſtrode; 
When, pleas'd in many a ſportive ring, 
Around the room I jovial rode: 

Ev'n let me bid my lyre adieu, 
And bring the whiſtle that l blew. 


Then will I muſe, and penſive ſay, 
Why did not theſe enjoyments laſt; 

How iweetly waſted I the day, 
While innecence allow'd to waſte! 

Ambition's toils alike are vain, 

But ah ! for plcaſure yield us pain. 
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The Pazincess ELIZABETH, 


of her, when ſhe was 


Woodlttock, 1554. 


[LL you hear how ence repining 
W Great Eliza captive lay? 
Each ambitious thought reſigning, 
Foe to riches, porap, aud Iway. 


While the nymphs and ſwains delighted 
Tript around in all their pride; 


pritoner at 


Thus the royal maiden cry'd, 


&« Bred on p'ains, or born in vallies, 
Who would bid thoſe icenes adicu ? 
3tranger to the arts of malice, 
Who would ever courts purſue ? 


enſure never taught to bear: 

Love is all tue ſhephcrd's plenture; 

Love is all the daifei's care, 
Aow can they of humble ſtatiorf 

Vainly blaine the powers above ? 
Or acculie the diipeatation 

Which allows them all to love? 
Love like air 15 widely given, 

Power nor chance can theſe reſtrain; 
{rucſt, nobleſt gifts of heaven! 

Only pureſt on the plain! 
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Peers can no ſuch charms diſcover, 
All in ſtars and garters dreſt, 
As, on Sundays, does the lover 
Wich his noſegay on his breaſt, 
Pinks aud roſes in profuſion, 
Said to fade when Chioe's near; 
Fops may uſe the ſame allufion ; 
But the ſhepherd is ſincere. 


Hark to yonder milk-maid ſinging 
Chearly v'er the brimming pail ; 

Cowl1lips all around her ſpringing 
Swectly paint the golden valc. 


Never yet did courtly maiden 
Move ſo ſprightly, look ſo fair; 
Never breaſt wich je wels laden 
Pour a ſon g ſo void ol care. 


Would indulgent heaven had granted 
Me ſome rural damſebs part! 

All the empire 1 had wanted 
Then had been my ſhepherd's heart. 


Then, with him, o'er hills and mountains, 

Free from fetters, might 1 rove: 
Fearleſs taſte the cryſtal tountains ; 

Peaecſul flcep beneath the grove. 


Ruſtics had been more forgiving; 
Partial to my virgin bloom: 

None had envy'd me when hving ; 
None had triumph'd o'er my tomb. 


ODE to a young LADY, 


Somewhat too ſolicitious about her man- 


ner of expreſſion, 


URVEY, my fair! that lucid ſtream, 
Adown the ſmiling valley ſtray; 

Would art attempt, or fancy dream, 

To regulate its winding way? 
So pleas'd I view thy ſhining hair 

In looſe diſhevel d ringlets flow: 
Not all thy art, not all thy care, 
Can there one ſingle grace beſtow. 


Survey again that verdant hill, 
With native plants enamel'd o'er ; 

Say; can tbe painter's utmoſt ſxill 
Inſtruct one flower to pleaſe us more ; 


As vain it were, with artful dye, 

To change the bloom thy cheeks diſcloſe; 
And oh may Laura, ere ſhe try, 

With freſh vermilion paint the roſe. 


Hark how the wood-lark's tuneſul throat 
Can every ſtudy'd grace excel; 

Let art conſtrain the rambling note, 
And will ſhe, Laura, pleaſe fo well? 


Oh ever keep thy native eaſe, 
By no pedantic law confin'd ! _ 
For Laura's voice is form'd to pleaſe, 
80 Laura's words be not unkind, 
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NANCY of the VAL. 


A BALLAD, 


© Nerine Galatea thymo mihi dulcior Hyblz } 
& Candidior Cygnis ! heder? formoſior alba!“ 


| F Inc weſtern ſky was purpled o'er 


With every pleaſing ray : 


And flocks reviving felt no more 


The ſultry heats of day. 


When from an hazle's artleſs bower 
Soft warbled Strephon's tongue; 


Fe bleſt the ſcene, he bleſt the hour, 


While Nancy's praiſe he ſung. 

* Let fops with fickle falſehood range 
The paths of wanton love, 

While weeping maids lament their change, 
And ſadden every grove ; 1 


But endleſs bleſſings crown the day 
I ſaw fair Eſham's dale 
And every bleſſing find its way 
To Nancy ef the Vale. | 
Twas from Avona's banks the maid 
Diffus'd her lovely beams, 
And every ſhining glance diſplay'd 
The Naiad offthe ſtreams. 


Soft as the wild-duck's tender young, 
That floats on Avon's tide ; 

Bright as the water-lily, ſprung, 
And glittering near its fide. 


Freſh as the bordering flowers, her bloom : 
Her eye, all mild to view : 

The little halcyon's azure plume 
Was never half ſo blue, a 

Her ſhape was like the reed ſo ſleek, 
So taper, ſtrait, and fair; 

Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing cheek, 
How charming ſweet they were! 

Far in the winding vale retir'd, © 
This peerleſs bud I found; 

And ſhadowing rock and- woods conſpir'd 
To fence her beauties round. 


That nature in ſo lone a dell 


Should from a nymph ſo ſweet ; 
Or fortune to her ſecret cell 
Conduct my wandering feet! 


| Gay lordlings ſought her for their bride, 


But ſhe would ne er incline . 
« Prove to your equals true, ſhe cry' d, 
As I would prove to mine. 


{Tis Strephon, on the mountain's brow, 


Has won my right good will; 
To him 1 gave my plighted vow, 
With him I'll climb the hill.” 
Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 
[ claſp'd the conſtant fair; 
To her alone I gave my youth, 
And vow my future care. 


And when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, 
Or I thoſe charms forego; 

The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, 
That ſtream ſhall ceaſe to flow. 


— 


ODE to IN DOLE NC E. 180. 


H! why for ever on the wing 
A Perſiſts my wearied ſoul to roam? 
Why, ever chcated, ſtrives to bring 
Or pleaſure or contentment home ? 


Thus the poor bird, that draws his name. 
From paradiſe's honour'd groves, 
Careleſs fatigues his little frame ; 
Nor finds the reſting-place he loves. 


Lo! on the rural moſſy bed 

My limbs with careleſs eaſe reclin'd ; 
Ah, gentle ſloth ! indulgent ſpread 

The ſame ſoft bandage o'er my mind 


For why ſhould lingering thought invade, - 
Yet every worldly proſpect cloy ? 

Lend me, ſoft floth, thy friendly aid, 
And give me peace, debarr'd of joy. 


Lov { thou yon calm and ſilent flood, 

That never ebbs, that never flows; 
Protected by the circling wood 

From each tempeſtuous wind that blows ?._ 


An altar on its bank ſhall riſe, 
Where oft thy votary ſhall be ſound ; 
What time pale autumn lulls the ſkies, 
And ſickening verdure fades around. 
Ye buſy race, ye factious train, 
That haunc ambition's guilty ſhrine ; 
No more perplex the world in vain, 
But offer here your vows with mine. 


And thou, puiſſant queen! he kind: 
If e'er I ſhar'd thy balmy power; 

If e'er I fway'd my active mind 
To weave for thee the rural bower ; 


Diſfolve in ſleep each anxious care; 
Each unavailling ſigh remove; 

And only let me wake th Mare, | 
The ſweets of friendihip and of love. 


— — 


ODE to HEALTH. 1730. 


099 capricious maid | 


Why doſt thou ſhun my peaceſul bower, 


Where I had hope to ſhare thy power 
And bleſs thy laſting aid ? . 
Since thou, alas! art flown, 
lt 'vails not whether Muſe or Grace, 
With tempting ſmile, frequent the place : 
ſigh for tbee alone, | 
Vol. Vil, e 
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„Age not forbids thy ſtay; 

Thou yet might'ſt act the friendly part; 
Thou yet might'ſt raiſe this languid heart; 
Why ſpeed fo ſwift away ? 


Thou ſcorn'ſt the city-air; 
T breathe freſh gales o'er furrow'd ground, 
Let haſt not thou my wiſhes crown d 
O falſe! O partial fair! 


I plunge into the wave; 
And though with pureſt hand I raiſe 
A rural altar to thy p aiſe, a 
Thou wilt not deign to ſave. 


Amid my well-known grove, 
Where mineral fountains vainly bear 


» 9 


he boaſted name, and titles fair, 


Why ſcorns thy foot to rove? 


Thou hear'ſt the ſportſman's claim; 
Enabling him, with idle noiſe, | 
To drown the Muſe's melting voice, 
And fright the timorous game. 


Is thought thy ſoe? adieu, 
Ye midnight lamps! ye curious tomes ! 
Mine eye o'er hills and valleys roams, 
And deals no more with you, a 
Is it the clime you flee ? 
Vet, *midſt his unremitting ſnows, 
The poor Laponian's boſom glows; 


And ſhares bright rays from thee. 


There was, there was a time 
When, though I ſcorn'd thy guardian care, 
Nor made a vow, nor ſaid a prayer, 
{ did not rue the crime. 


Who then more bleſt than 1 ? 


And ſorth, with jocund ſprite, I run 
To freedom, and to joy ? 


How jovial then the day ! | 
What ſince have all my labours found, 
Thus climbing life, to gaze around, 

That can thy loſs repay ? 


Wert thou, alas! but kind, 

Methinks no frown that fortune wears, 
Nor leſſen'd hopes, nor growing cares, 
Could ſink my chearful mind. 


Whate'er my ſtars include; 
What other breaſts convert to pain, 
My towering mind ſhall ſoon diſda in, 
Should ſcorn—legratitude ! 


Repair this mouldering cell, 

And bleſt with objeQs found at home, 

And envying note theirfairer dome, 
How pleas'd my ſoul ſhould dwell; 


Temp: rance ſhould guard the doors; 
From room to room ſhould memory ſtray, 
And ranging all in neat array, | 

Enjoy her pleaſing ſtores— \ 

There let them reſt unknown, 

The types of many a pleaſing ſcene : 
But to preſerve them bright or clean, 
Is thine, fair Queen! alone. 


When the glad ſchool-boy's taſk was done, 
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TOaLADYof QUALITY,* 


Fitting up her Library. 1738. 


H! what is ſcience, what is art, 
A Or what tke pleaſure theſe impart; 
Ye trophies, which the learn'd purſue 
Through endleſs fruitleſs toils adieu 


What can the tedious tomes beſtow, 

To ſoothe the miſeries they ſhow ? 
What, like the bliſs for him decreed, 
Who tends his flock, and tunes his recd ! 


Say, wretched fancy ! thus refin'd 
From all that glads the ſimpleſt hind, 
How rare that object which ſupplies 
A charm for too diſcerning eyes ! 


The poliſh'd bard, of genius vain, 
Endures a deeper ſenſa of pain: 

As each invading blaſt devours 

The richeſt fruits, the faireſt flowers. 


Sages, with irkſome waſte of time. 

The ſteep aſcent of knowledge climb; 
Then from the towering heights they ſcale, 
Behold contentment range—the vale. 


Yet why, Aſteria, tell us why 

We ſcorn the crowd, when you are nigh ; 
Why then does reaſon ſeem fo fair, 

Why learning, then, deſerve our care ? 


Who can unpleas'd your ſhelves behold, 
While you ſo fair a proof unfold 

What force the brighteſt genius draws 
From poliſh'd wiſdom's written laws ? 


Where are our humbler tenets flown ?. 
What ſtrange perfection bids us own 
That bliſs with toilſome ſcience dwells, 
And happieſt he, who moſt excells? 


— 


Upon a VISIT to the ſame, in WIN- 


TER, 1748. 


O* fair Aſteria's blifsful plains, 

Where ever blooming fancy reigns, 
How pleas'd we paſs the winter's day; 
And charm the dull ey'd ſpleen away! 


No linnet, from the leafleſs bough, 
Pours forth her note melodious now; 
But all admire Aſteria's tongue, | 
Nor wiſh the linnet's vernal ſong, 


No flower's emit their tranſient rays; 
Yet ſure Aſteria's wit diſplays 
More various tints, more glowing lines, 
And with perennial beauty ſhines. 
Though rifled groves and fetter'd ſtreams 
But ill befriend a poet's dreams: 
Aſteria's preſence wakes the lyre; 


And well ſupplies poetic fire. 
| * Lady Lu: borough, 


The fields have loſt their lovely dye; 
No chearful azure decks the ſky ; 
Yet ſtill we bleſs the louring day; 

| Aſteria ſmiles—and all is gay. 


Hence let the muſe no more preſume, 
To blame the winter's dreary gloom ; 
Accuſe his loitering hours no more; 
But ah ! their envious haſte deplore ! 


For ſoon, from wit and fri-ndſhip's reign, 
The ſocial hearth, the ſprightly vein, 

| go—to meet the coming year, 

On ſavage plains, and deſerts drear ! 


Igo to feed on pleaſures flown, 
Nor find the ſpring my loſsatone |! 
But *mid the flowery ſweets of May 
With pride recal this winter's day. 


An Irregular ODE after S1icx ns, 
9 
_ © — Melius, cum venerit ipſa, canemus“ 
y ; 'OO long a ſtranger to repoſe, 
At length from pain's abhorred couch l roſe 
And wander'd forth alone; | 
To court once more the balmy breeze, 
And catch the verdure of the trees, 
Ere yet their charms were flown. 


"Tway from a bank with panſies gay 
I hail'd once more the chearful day, 
The ſun's forgotten beams: 
O ſun! how pleaſing were thy rays, 
Refle&ed from the poliſh'd face 
Of yon refulgent ſtreams ! 


Rais'd by the ſcene, my feeble tongue 
Eſſay'd again the ſweets of ſong : 
And thus, in feeble ſtrains and flow, 
Ihe loitering numbers 'gan to flow. 


“ Come, gentle air! my langvid limbs reſtore, 
And bid me welcome from the Stygian ſhore; 
For ſure 1 heard the tender ſighs, 
I ſeem'sd to join the plaintive cries 

-Of hapleſs youths, who throvgh the myrtle grove 
| Bewail for ever their unfiniſh'd love: 

To that unjoyous clime, 
Torn from the ſight of theſe etherial ſkies ; 
Debarr'd the luſtre of their Delia's eyes; 

And baniſh'd in their prime. 


Come, gentle air ! and, while the thickets bloom, 
Convey the jaſmine's breath divine ; 
Convey the woodbine's rich perfume, 
| Nor ſpare the ſweet-leaſt eglantine, 
And may'ſt thou ſhun the rugged ſtorm 
Till health her wonted charms explain, 
With rural pleaſure in her train, 
To greet me in her faireſt form. 
While from this lofty mount I view 
The ſons of wealth, the vulgar crew, 
Anxious for futile gains beneath me ſtray, | 
And ſeek with erring ſtep contentment's obviou 
: way. 


Comes 
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Come, gentle air ! and thou, celeſtial Muſe, 
Thy genial flame infuſe ; _ 
Enough to lend a penſive boſom aid, 
Aud gild retirement's gloomy ſhade ; 
Fnough to rear ſuch ruſtic lays | 3 
As foes may flight, but partial friends will praiſe.” 


The gentle air allow'd my claim; 
And, more to chear my drooping frame, 
She mix'd the balm of opening flowers; 
Such as the bee, with chemic powers, 
From Hybla's ſragrant hills inhales, 
Or ſcents Sabea's blooming vales. 

But ah! the nymphs that heal the penſive mind 
By preſcripts more refin'd, 

Neglect their votary's anxious moan 

Oh, how ſhould they relieve ?—The Muſes all 
were flown, | 


By flowery plain, or woodland ſhades, 

I fondly ſought the charming maids; 

By woodland ſhades, or flowery plain, 

'I fought them, faithleſs maids! in vain ! 
When lo! in happier hour, 

I leave behind my native mead. 

To range where zcal and ſriendſhip lead, 
To viſit Luxhorough's honout d bower. 


Ah fooliſh man ] to ſeek the tuneful maids 
On other plains, or near leſs verdant ſhades ; 
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To fence for you my ſhady grove, 
And ſcollop every winding ſhore 
And fringe with every purple roſe, 
The ſapphire ſtream that down my valley flows ? 


Ah! lovely treacherous maids ! 
To quit unſeen my votive ſhades, 
When pale diſeaſe, and torturing pain, 
Had torn me from the breezy plain, 
And te a reſtleſs couch confin'd, 
Who ne'er your wonted ggſks declin'd. 
She needs not your officthus aid 
To ſwell the ſong, or plan the ſhade 
By genuine fancy fir'd, ; 
Her native genius guides her hand, 
And while ſhe marks the ſage command, 
More lovely ſcenes her ſkill ſhall raiſe, 
Her lyre reſound with nobler lays 
Than ever you inſpir'd. 
Thus I may rage and grief diſplay ; 
But vainly blame, and vainly mourn, 
Nor will a Grace or Muſe return 
Till Luxborough lead the way. 


To a LADY, with ſome coloured Pat- 


terns of Flowers, Oct. 7, 1736. 


Scarce have my ſoot- ſteps preſs'd the favour'd 
When ſounds etherial Ertke Wy | 
At once celeſtial forms appear ; e 


My fugitives are found ! 
The Muſes here attune their lyres, 
Ah partial! with unwonted fires ; 
Here, hand in hand, with careleſ@mien, 
The ſportive Graces trip the green. 


But whilſt 1 wander'd o'er a ſcene ſo fair, 
| Too well at one ſurvey I trace, 

How every Muſe, and every Grace, 

Had long emaploy'd their care. 

Lurks not a ftone enrich'd with lively ſtain, 

Blooms not a flower amid the vernal ſtore, 
Falis not a plume on India's diſtant plain, 

Glows not a ſhell on Adria's rocky ſhore, 
But, torn methought from native lands and ſeas, 
From their arrangement gain freſh power to 

pleaſe, | 


* 


And ſome had bent the wi'dering maze, 
Bedeck'd with every ſhrub that blows 
And ſome entwin'd the willing ſprays, 
To ſhield th' illuſtrious dame's repoſe : 
Others had grac'd the ſprightly dome, 
And taught the portrait where to glow ; 
Others arrang'd the curious tome; 
Or, mid the decorated ſpace, 
Aſſigu'd the laurel'd buſt a place, 
And given to learning all the pomp of ſhow. 
And now from every taſk withdrawn, 
They met and friſk'd it o'er the lawn, 


Ah! woe is me, ſaid I; 
And * * *', hilly circuit heard my cry, 
Have I for this, with labour ſtrove, 
Aud laviſh'd all my little tore 
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HOUGH rude the draughts, though artleſs 
ſeem the lines, 
From one unſkill'd in verſe, or in deſigns 
Oft has good- ature been the fool's defence, 
And honeſt meaning gilded waut of ſenſe, 


Fear not, though flowers and beauty grace my 
lay, | | 

To „ fair, another ſhall decay. 
No lily, bright ith painted foliage, here, 
Shall only languiſh, when Selinda's near: 
A Fate revers'd no ſmiling roſe ſhall know, 
Nor with reflected luſtre doubly glow. 
Praiſes which languiſh wen apply'd to you, 
Where flattering ſchemes ſcem obviouſly true. 

Yet ſure your ſex is near to flowers ally'd, 
Alike in ſoſtneſs, and alike in pride: 
Foes to reitcat, and ever fond to ſhine, 
Both ruſh to danger, and the ſhades decline; 
Expos'd, the ſhort-liv'd pageants of a day, 
To painted flies or glittering fops a prey: 
Chang'd with each wind, nor one ſhort day the 

ſame, 

Each clouded fky affects their tender frame, 
ln glaring Chloe's man- like taſte and mien, 
re the groſs ſplendors of the Tulip ſean; 
Diſtant they ſtrike, inclegantly gay, 
To the near view no pleaſing charms diſplay, 


To form the nymph, a vulgar wit muſt vin, 


As coarſer ſails will moſt the flower refine. 
Ophelia's beauties let the Jaſmine paint, 
oo faintly ſoſt, tas nicely elegant. 
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Around with ſeeming ſanctity endued. 

The Paſſion- flower may beſt expreſs the Prude. 
Like the gay Roſe, too rigid Silvia ſhines, 
While, like its guardian thorn, her virtue joins— 
Happy the nymph ! ſrom all their failures free, 
Happy the nymph ! in „hom their charms agree. 


Faint theſe productions, till you bid diſcloſe, 
The Pink new ſplendors, and freſh tints the Roſe: 
And yet condemned not trivial draughts like theſe, 
Form'd to improve, and make ev'n trifles pleaſe. 
A power like yours minuter beauties warms, 
And yet can blaſt che moſt aſpirrag charms : 
Thus, at the rays whence other objects ſhine, 

The taper fickens, and its flames decline. 
When by your art the purple Violet lives, 
And the pale Lily ſprightlier charms receives: 
Garters to me ſhall glow inferior far, 

And with leſs pleaſing luſtre ſhine the flar. 


Let ſerious triflers, fond of wealth or fame, , 
On toils like theſe beſtow too ſoft a name; 
Each gentler art with wiſe indifference view, 
And ſcorn one trifle, mil'ions to purſue : 

More artful Il, their ſpecious ſchemes deride : 


Fond to pleaſe you, by you in theſe employ d; 
A nobler taſk, or more ſublime deſire, 
Ambition ne'er could form, nor pride inſpire : 


The ſweets of tranquil life and rural «aſe 
Amuſe ſecurely, nor leſs juſtly pleaſe. 
Where gentle pleaaſure ſhows —— 
Or blooms in fruit, or ſparkles i 
Smiles in the groves, the raptur'd poet's theme; 
Flows in the brook. his Naiad of the ſtream ; 


Dawns, with each happicr ſtroke the pencil gives, 
And, in each livelier- image, ſmiling lives; 


Selinda ſpeaks, or Philomela ſings: 

Breathes with the morn; attends, propitious maid, 
The evening ramble, and the nocn day glade; 
Some viſionary fair ſhe cheats our view, 

'Then only vigorous, when ſhe's ſeen like you. 
Yet nature ſome for ſprightlier joys deſign d, 
For brighter ſcenes, with nicer care, refin'd; 
When the gay jewel radiant ſtreams ſupplies, 
And vivid brilſiants meet your brighter eyes; 
When dreſs and pomp around the fancy play, 
By fortune's dazzling beauties borne away: 
When theatres for you the ſcenes forego, 

And the box bows, obſequiouſly low: 

How dull the plan which indolence has drawn, 
The moſly grotto, or the flowery lawn 
Though roſeate ſcents in every wind exhale, 
And ſylvan warblers charm in every gale. 


Of thoſe be her's the ehoice, whom all approve; 
And whom, but thoſe who envy, all mult love: 
By nature model'd, by experience taught, 

To know and pity every female fault: 

Pleas'd ev'n to hear her ſex's virtues ſhewn, 

And blind to none's perfection but her. own: 
Whilſt, humble fair! of theſe too few ſhe knows, 
Yet owns too many for the world's repoſe ; 

From wit's wild petulance {-renely free, 

Yet bleſt in all that nature can decree, 


| And Hewell meads ref 


Is heard, when Silvia ſtrikes the warbling ſtrings, 
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Not like a fire, which, whilſt it burns, alarm:; 
A modeſt flame, that. gently ſhines and warms; 
Whoſe mind, in every light, can charms diſplay, 
With wiſdom ſerious, and with humour gay; 
Juſt as her eyes in each bright poſture warm, 
And fiercely ſtrike, or languiſhingly charm; 
Such are your horrours—mention'd to your coſt, 
Thoſe leaſt can hear them, who deſerve then 
moſt; - | 
Yet ah forgive—the leſs inventive Muſe, 
If e'er ſhe ſing, a copious theme muſt chuſe. 


* 


— — — 5. 


Written in a Flower Book of my own 
Colouring, deſigned for Lady Ph- 
mouth. 1733-4. | 


«© Debitz nymphis opifex coronæ.“ Honk. 


ö Bd. Flora, bring thy treaſures here, 


The pride ot ali the blooming year; 
And let me, thence, a garland frame, 
To crown this air, this peerleſs dame! 


But ah! ſince envious winter lours, 
heir flowers, 
ay 


in her way. 


rets, 


Not nature can herſelf prepare 
A worthy wreath for Leſbia's hair, 
Whoſe temper, like her fore head, ſmooth, 
Whoſe thoughts and accents form'd to ſoothe, 
Whoſe p'ealing mien, and make refin'd, 
Whoſe artleſs breaſt, and poliſh'd mind, 
From all he nymphs of plain or grove, 
Deſerv'd and won my Flymouth's love. 


ANACREONTIC. 1938 


| "| in a cool Aonian glade, 
The wanton Cupid, ſpent-v7ith toil, 
Had fought refreſhment from the ſhade; 
And ſtretch'd him on the moſly ſoil. 


A vagrant Muſe drew nigh, and found 
The ſubtile traitor faſt aſleep ; 
And is it thine to ſnore profound, 
She ſaid, yet leave the world to weep? | 


But huſh—from this auſpicious hour, 
The world, 1 ween, may reſt in peace; 
And, robb'd of darts, and ſtript of power, 
Thy pceviſh petulance decreaſe. 


Sleep on, poor child! whilſt I withdrawy 
Aud this thy vile artillery hide 


| When the Caſtalion fount ſhe ſaw, 


That 


And piung'd his arrows in the tides 
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That magic ſount—ill-judging maid! 
Shall cauſe you ſoon to curſe the day 

You dar' d the ſhafts of love invade ; 
And gave his arms redoubled ſway. 


For in a ſtream ſo wonderous clear, 
When angry Cupid ſearches round, 

Will not the radiant points appear? 
Will not the furtive ſpoils be found ? 


Too ſoon they were; and every dart, 
Dipt in the Muſe's myſtic ſpring, 

Acquir'd new force to wound the heart; 
And taught at once to love and ing. 


Then ſarewel, ye Pierian quire,; 
For who will now your altars throng ? 
From love we learn to ſwell the lyre ; 
And echo aſks no ſweeter ſong. 


ODE. Written 1739. 


& Urit ſpes animi credula mutui. Hon. 


» P'WAS not by beauty's aid alone, 
That love uſurp'd his airy threne, 
His boaſted power diſplay'd; 
Tis kindneſs that ſecures his aim, 
"Tis hope that feeds the kindling flame, 
Which beauty firſt convey'd. 
In Clara's eyes, the lightnings view; 
Her lips with all the roſe's hue 
Have all its ſweets combin'd ; 
Yet vain the bluſh. and faint the fire, 
»Till lips at once, and eyes conſpire 
To prove the charmer kind— 
Though wit might gild the tempting ſnare, 
With ſofteſt accent, ſweeteſt air, 
By envy's ſelf admir'd: 
If Leſbia's wit betray'd her ſcorn, 
In vain might every Grace adorn 
Mhat every Muſe inſpir d. 


Thus airy Strephon tun'd his Iyre— 

He ſcorn d the pangs of wild deſire, 
Which love-ſick ſwains endure : 

Reſolv'd to brave the keeneſt dart; 

Since frowns could never wound his heart; 
And ſmiles—muſt ever cure. 


But ah! how falſe theſe maxims prove, 
How frail ſecurity from love, 
Experience hourly ſhows! 
Love can imagin'd ſmiles ſupply, | 
On every charming lip and eye 
Eternal ſweets beſtows. 


In vain we truſt the fair-one's eyes; 

In vain the ſage explores the ſkies, 
To learn from ſtars his fate : 

Till, led by fancy wide aſtray, 

He finds no planet mark his way 
Convinc'd and wiſe— too late. 


—— 


ill 


* 
_ 8 


See heroes, taught by doubtful ſhrines, 


| From cryſtal ſpring and flowery m 


And ſeem all raviſh'd at the ſight. 


And ſtedfeſt ear, devour'd the ſound. 
| And tears bedew her tender eye, 


How ſoon this blameleſs zra flies? 


And yield her purple gifts no more; 


No more thoſe beds of flowerets find, 
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As partial to their words we prove; 
Then boldly join the liſts of love, 
With towering hopes ſupply'd: 


„„. 
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Miſtook their deity's deſigns; 
Then took the ſield and dy d. 


0 eee ee. 


Tux DYING KID. 


«© Optima quzque dies miſeris mortalibus vi 
* Prima fugit 


Vize, 
AR bedews my Delia's eye, | 
To think yon playful kid muſt die; 


Muſt, in his prime of life, recede! 


Frewhile, in ſportive circles round 
She ſaw him wheel, and friſk, and bound; 
From rock to rock purſue his way, 
And, on the fearful margin, play. 


Pleas'd on his various freaks to dwell, 
She ſaw him climb my ruſtic cell: 


Thence eye my lawns with verdure brigh-, 


She tells, with what delight he ſtood, 
To trace his features in the flood: 
Then ſkip'd aloof with quaint amaze; 
And then drew near again to gaze. 
She tells me how with eager ſpeed ' 

He flew, to hear my vocal reed; 

And how with critic face profound, 


His every frolic, light as air 
Deſerves the gentle Delia's care; 
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To think the playful kid muſt die.— 
But knows my Delia, timely wiſe, 
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While violence and craft ſucceed; 
Unfair deſign, and ruthleſs deed! 


Soon wonld the vine his wounds deplore, 
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Ah ſoon, eras'd from every grove 
Were Dclia's name, and Strephon's love. 


No more thoſe bowers might Strephon ſee, 
Where firlt he fondly gaz'd on thee; 
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Which for thy charming brows he twin'd. 


Each wayward pailion ſoon would tear 
His boſom, now ſo void of care; 
And, when they, leſt his ebbing vein, 
What, but inſipid age, remain? 

Then mourn not the decrees of fate, 
That gave his life ſo ſhort a date; 
And 1 will join thy tendereſt ſighs, 
To think that youth ſo ſwiftly flies! 


ay E 
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8 N ˙s,. 


Written chiefly between the Years 1739 
i 


and 1742, 
FONG L 


1 Told my nymph, I told her true, 


My fields were ſmall, my flocks were few; 
While faultering accents ſpoke my / fear, 
That Flavia might not prove ſincere. 


Of crops deſtroy'd by vernal cold, 


And vagrant ſheep that left my fold: | 
Of theſe ſhe heard, yet bore to hear; 
And is not Flavia then ſincere? 


How chang'd by fortune's fickle wind, 
The friends | lov'd became unkind, 
She heard, and ſhed a generous tear; 
And is not Flavia then fincere ? 


How, if ſhe deign my love to bleſs, 

My Flavia muſt not hope for dreſs; 

This too ſhe heard, and ſmil'd to hear; 
And Flavia ſure muſt be ſincere. 

Go ſhear your flocks, ye jovial ſwains, 

Go reap the plenty of your plains; 
Diſpoil'd of all which you revere, ; 
I know my Flavia's love's ſincere. 


— 


* 


SONG u. The Lanperir. 


OW pleas'd within my native bowers 
| Ere while I paſs'd the day 
Was ever ſcene ſo deck'd with flowers? 
Were ever flowers ſo gay? 
How ſweetly ſmil'd the bill, the vale 
And all the landſkip round! : 
The river gliding down the dale! 
The hill with beeches crown'd ! 


But now, when urg'd by tender woes 
I ſpeed to meet my dear, 

That hill and ſtream my zeal oppoſe, 
And check my fond career. 


No more, fince Daphne was my theme, 
Their wonted charms I ſee: 

That verdant hill, and ſilver ſtream, 
Divide my love and me. 


—_ 


* 0 NC UL 


E gentle nymphs and generous dames, 
Y Thar rule o'er every Britiſh mind; 
Be ſure ye ſoothe their amorous flames, 

Be ſure your laws are not unkind. 


For hard it is to wear their bloom 
In unremitting ſighs away: : 
To mourn the night's oppreſſive gloom 
And faintly bleſs the rifipg day, 


© Optarem, quam te ſic quoque velle putem. 


Will pitying Delia join the prayer? 


And cruel 'twere a free-born ſwain, 
A Britiſh youth, ſhould vainly moan ; 
Who, ſcornful of a tyrant's chain, 
Submits to yours, and yours alone, 


Nor pointed ſpear, nor links of ſteel, 


Could e er thoſe gallant minds ſubdue, 
Who beauty's wounds with pleaſure feel, 
Aud boaſt the fetters wrought by you. 


SONG IV. The Sw Lag. 


O, tuneful bird, that glad 'ſt the ſkies, 

To Daphne's window ſpeed thy way; 

And there on quivering pinions riſe, | 
And there thy vocal art diſplay. 


And if ſhe deign thy notes to hear, 
And if ſhe praiſe thy matin ſong, 


Tell her, the ſounds that ſoothe her ear, 


To Damon's native plains belong. 


Tell her, in livelier plumes array'd, 

The bird from Indian, groves may ſhine 
But aſk the lovely partial maid, 

What are his notes compar'd to thine ? 


i hen bid her treat yon witleſs beau 
And all his flaunting race with ſcorn; 
And lend an ear to Damon's woe, 


Who ings her praiſe, and ſin s forlorn. 


. 


«© Ah! ego non aliter triſtes evincere morbss 
L 


N every tree, in every plain, 
I trace the jovial ſpring in vaiu! 
A ſickly languor veils mine eyes, 
And fait my waning vigour flies. 


Nor flowery plain, nor budding tree, 
That ſmile on others, ſmile on me; 
Mine eyes ſrom death ſhall court repoſe, 
Nor ſhed a tear- before they cloſe. 


What bliſs to me can ſeaſons bring ? 

Or what the necdleſs pride of ſpring ? 
The cypreſs bough, that ſuits the bier, 
Retains its verdure all the year. 


fis true, my vine ſo freſh and fair 
Might claim a while my wonted care; 
My rural ſtore ſome pleaſure yield ; 
So white a flock, ſo green la field! 


My friends, that each in kindneſs vie, 
Might well expect one parting ſigh ; 
Might well demand one tender tear; 
For when was Daman unſincere? 


But ere I aſk once more to view 


Yon ſetting ſun his race renew, 
Inform me, ſwains; my friends, declare, 
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$ ON G6 VI. 
The Attribute of Vznus. 


ES; Fulvia is like Venus fair; 
Has all her bloom, and ſhape and air: 
But ſtill, to perfect every grace, 
She wants—the ſmile upon her face. 


The crown majeſtic Juno wore ; \ 

And Cynthia's brow the creſcent bore, 
An helmet mark'd Minerva's mien, 

But ſmiles diſtinguiſh'd beauty's queen, 
Her train was form'd of ſmiles and loves, 
Her chariot drawn by gen leſt doves! 
And from her zone, the nymph may find, 
*T is beauty's province to be kinlc. 
Then fmile, my fair; aud all whoſe aim 
Aſpires to paint the Cyprian dame, 

Or bid her breathe in living ſlone, 

Shall take their forms from you alone. 


S 0 Nv VIE 1744. 


FHE lovely Delia ſmiles again; 
That killing frown has left her brow : 

Can ſhe forgive my jealous pain, 

4nd give me back my angry vow? 
Love is an April's doubtful day ; 

A while we ſee the tempeſt lower; 
Anon the radient heaven ſurvey, 

And quite forget the flitting ſhower. 


The flowers, that hung their languid head, 
Are burniſh'd by the tranſient rains; | 
The vines their wonted tendrils ſpread, 


And double verdure gilds the plains. 


The ſprightly birds, that droop'd no lefs 
Beneath the power of rain and wind, 

In every raptur'd note, expreſs x 

Tze joy I fgel—when thou art kind. 


80 MM 194% 


HEN bright Roxan: treads the green, 
In all the pride of dreſs and mien; 
Averle to freedom, love, and lay, 
The dazzling rival of the day: | 
None other beauty ſtrikes mine eye, 
The lilies droop, the roſes die. | 


But when, diſclaiming art, the fair 
Aſſumes a ſoft engaging air; 

Mild as the opening morn of May, 
Familiar, friendly, free, and gay; 
The ſcene improves, where'er ſhe goes, 
More ſweetly ſmile the pink and roſe 
O lovely maid! propitious hear, 
Nor deem thy ſhepherd inſincere; 
Pity a wild illufive flame, 

That varies objects ſtill the ſame; 
And let their very changes prove 
The never- vary'd force of love. 


; 


; 


F 


s O NG IX. 1743. 


VALENTINE's Day. 


T1 Caid that under diſtant ſkies, 


Nor you the fact deny; 


What firſt attracts an Indian's eyes 
Becomes his deity, . „ 


Perhaps a lily, or a roſe, 
That ſhares the morning's ray, 
May to the waking ſwain diſcloſs 
The regent of the day. 


Perhaps a plant in yonder grove, 
Enrich'd with fragrant power, 
May tempt his vagrant eyes to rove, 
Where blooras the ſovereign flower. 


Perch'd on the cedar's topmaſt bough, 

And gay with gilded wings, 
. Perchance, the patron of his vow, 
Some artleſs linnet, ſings. 


The ſwain ſurveys her pleas'd, afraid, 
Then low to earth he bends; 
And owns, upon her friendly aid, 
His health, his life, depends: 
Vain futile idols, bird or flower; 
To tempt a votary's prayer | 
How would his humble homage tower, 
Should he behold my fair ! 
Yes—might the pagan's waking eyes, 
O'er Flavia's beauty range, 
He there would fix his laſting choice, 
Nor dare, nor with to chnage. 


SONG. X. 1 


HE fatal hours are wonderous near, 
That, from theſe fountains, bear my dear, 


A little ſpace is given; in vain : 

She robs my ſight, and ſhuns the plain. 
A little ſpace, for me to, prove 

| My boundleſs flame, my endleſs love ; 
And, like the train of vulgar hours, 
 Invidious time that ſpace devours. 


Near yonder beech is Delia's way, 
On that I gaze the livelong day; 
No eaſtern monarch's dazzling pride 
| go draw my longing eyes aſide, 


| The chief that knows of ſuccours nigh, 
And fees his mangled legions die, | 
Caſts not a more impatieut glance, 

To fee the loitering aids advance. 


Not more, the ſchool-boy that expires. 
gar from his native home, requires 
To ſee ſome friend's familiar face, 
or meet a parent's laſt embrace 


She 
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She comes — but ah ! what crowds of beaux 
In radiant bands my fair encloſe ! 

Oh! better had'ſt thou ſhun'd the green, 
Oh, Delia better far unſeen, 


Methinks, by all my tender fears, 

By all my ſighs, by all my tears, 

I might from torture now be free— 
*Tis more than death to part with thee | 


SONG XL. 1744. 


ERHAPS it is not love, ſaid I. 
That melts my ſoul when Flavia's nigh ; 
Where wit and ſenſe like her's agree, 
One may be pleas'd, and yet be free. 


The beauties of her. poliſn'd mind, 
It needs no lover's eye to find; 

The hermit freezing in his cell, 
Might wiſh the gentle Flavia well, 


It is not love—averſe to bear 

The ſervile chain that lovers wear; 
Let, let me all my fears remove, 
My doubts diſpel—it is not love 


Oh! when did wit ſo brightly ſhine 
In any form leſs fair than thine ? 

It is—ic is love's ſubtle fire, 

And under friendſhip lurks deſire. 


—_— — 
SONG XI. 1744. 


ER deſert plains, and ruſhy meers, 
() And wither'd heaths, I rove; 
V here tree, nor pire, nor cot appears, 
I paſs to meet my love. 


But though my path were damalk'd oer 
With beautics e'er ſo fine; 

My buſy thoughts would fly before 
To fix alone—on thine. 


No fir-crown'd hills could give delight, 
No palace pleaſe mine eye: 

No pyramids aerial height, 
Where mouldering monarchs lie. 


Unmov'd, ſhould f aſtern kings advance; 
Could I the pageant ſee 

Splendour might catch one ſcornful glance, 
Not ſteal one thought from thee. 


— — 


SONG XIII. 
The ScHoLAR's RELAPSE. 


BY the ſide of a grove, at the foot of a hill, 

Where whiſper'd the becch, and where mur- 
mur'd the rill ; 

I vow'd to the Muſes my time and my care, 

Since neither could win me the ſmiles of my fair. 


Free | rang'd like the birds, like the birds free I 
ſung, 
And Delia's lov'd name ſcarce eſcap'd from my 


But if once a ſmooth accent = deliShted my ear, 
| ſhould wiſh, unawares, that my Delia might 
hear. 


With faireſt ideas my boſom I ftor'd, 

Allufive to none but the nymph Lador's ! l 
And the more I with ſtudy my fancy refin'd, 
The deeper impreſſion ſhe made on my mind. 


So long as of nature the charms I purſue, 

[ ſill muſt my Deha's dear image renew: 

The Graces have yielded with Delia to rove, 
And the Muſes are all in alliance with Love, 


—̃ 


SONG XIV. The Ros z-Bup. 


EE, Daphne, ſee, Florelio cry'd, 
And learn the ſad effeQs of pride 

Yon ſhelter'd roſe, how ſafe conceal'd l 

How quickly blaſted, when reveal'd ! 


The ſun with warm attractive rays 
Tempts it to wanton in the blaze: 
A gale ſucceeds from Eaſtern ſkies, 
And all its bluſhing radiance dies. 


80 you, my fair, of charms divine, 
Will quit the plains, too fond to ſhine 
Where ſame's tranſporting rays allure, 
Though here more happy, more ſecure. 


The breath of ſome neglected maid 
Shall make you ſigh you left the ſhade ; 
A breath to beauty's bloom unkind, 

As, to the roſe, an ea ern wind. 

The nymph reply'd—you firſt, my ſwain, 
Confine your ſonnets to the plain; 
One envious tongue alike diſarms, 
You, of your wit, me, of my charms, 
What is, unknown, the poet's ſkill ? 
Or what, unheard, the tuneful thrill ? 
What, un2dmir 'd, a charming mien, 
Or what the roſe's bluſh, unſeen | ? 


SONG XV. Winrzs. 1746. 


N more, ye warbling birds, rejoice: 
Of all that chear'd the plain, 
Echo alone preſerves her voice, 

And ſhe—repeats my pain. 


Where er my love-ſick limbs I lay, 
To ſhun the ruſhing wind, 

Its buſy murmurs feem to ſay, 
« She never will be kind!“ 


The Naiads, o'er their frozen urns, | 
In icy chains repine ; 

And each in ſullen filence mourns 
Her freedom loſt, like mine 


Soon will the ſun's returning rays 
The chearleſs froſt controul ; 
When will relenting Delia chaſe 
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N AV 


DAPHNE'S VISIT. 


E birds! for whom I rear'd the grove 
\\ ith melting lay ſalute my love: 
My Daphne with your notes detain : 
Or | have rear'd my grove in vam. 


Ye flowers! befote her footſteps riſe; 
Diſplay at once your brighteſt dyes ; 
That ſhe your opening charms may ſee : 
Or what were all your charms to me ? 


Kind Zephyr! bruſh each fragrant flower, 


And ſhed its odours round my bower : 
Or never more, Q gentle wind, 
Shall I, from thee, refreſhment find. 


Ye ſtreams! if e' er your banks I lov'd 

If e'er your native ſounds improv'd, 

May each ſoft murmur ſoothe my fair! 
Or, oh 1 'twill deepen my deſpair. 

And thou, my grot ! whoſe lonely bounds 
The caelancholy pine ſurrounds, 

May --aphne praiſe thy peaceſul gloom ! 
Or thou ſhalt prove her Damon's tomb, 


SO AFL 


Written in a collection of Bacchanalian 


Songs. 


DIEU, ye jovial youths, who join 
A To plunge q!d care in floods of wine; 
And, as your dazzling eye-balls roll, 
Diſcern him ſtruggling in the bowl. 


Not yet is hope ſo wholly flown, 
Not yet is thought ſo tedious grown, 
But limpid ſtream and ſhady tree 
Retain, as yet, ſome ſweets for me. 


And ſee through yonder ſilent grove, 
Sce yonder does my Daphne rove ; 
With pride her footſteps I purſue, 
And bid your frantic joys adieu. 
The ſole confuſion I admire, 

Is that my Daphne's eyes inſpire : 

| ſcorn the madneſs I aprove, 

And value reaſon next to love 


— 


SONG XVIII. 


HEN bright Ophelia treads the green, 


In all the pride of dreſs and mien; 
Averſe to freedom, mirth, and play, 
The loſty rival of the day; 
Ve thinks to my enchanted eye, 
The lilies droop, the roſcs die. 
Vor. VII. 


= when, difdaining art, the ſair 
Aſſumes a ſoft, engaging air; 

Mild as the opening morn of May, 
And as the feather'd warblers eay: 
The ſcene improves where'er ſhe goes, 
More ſweetly ſmiles the pink and roſe. 


O lovely tnaid ! propitious hear, 

Nor think thy Damon infincere. 

Pity my wild deluſive flame: 

For though the flowers are {till the ame, 
To me thy languiſh, or improve, 

and plainly tell me that I love. 


ll. 


g. 0 N 


Imitated from the French. 
: | 


: ſtray'd, | 
But ſhort was her ſway for ſo lovely a maid! 
In the bloom of her youth to a cloyſter ſhe run; 
In the bloom of her graces too f. ir for a nun] 
IIl- grounded, no doubt, a devotion muft prove 
So fatal to beauty, ſo killing to love! 


plains ; 


pains; 
How many ſoft moments I ſpent in this grove! 
How fair was my nymph! and how fervent my 
love! 
Be ſtill theugh, my heart! thine emotion give 
o'er ; 


. 9 
Remember, the ſeaſon of love is no more. 
: 


With her how I ſtray'd amid fountains and bow. 
ers, 

Or, loiter'd behind and collected the flowers ! 
Then breathleſs with ardour my fair one purſued, 
And to think with what kindneſs my gariand the 


view'd |! 
But be ſtill, my ſond heart! this emotion give 
o'er! 
Fain would'ſt thou forget thou muſt love her no 
mor. , 


A PARODY. 


HEN firſt, Philander, firſt 1 came 
Where Avon rools his winding itream, 
The nymphs—how briſk ! the ſwains—how gay! 

To ſee Aſteria, Queen of May! 

The parſons round, her praiſes ſung ! 
The ſteeples, with her praiſes rung 
thought no ſight, that e'er was ſeen, 


Could match the ſight of Barel's-green lo 
Z 
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ES, theſe are the ſcencs where with Iris I 


Yes, theſe are the meadows, the ſhrubs, and the 


Once the ſcene of my pleaſures, the ſcene of my 
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But now, unce old Fugenio dy'd— 
The chief of poets, and the pride 
Now, meaner bards in vain aſpire 
7 o raiſe their voice, to tune their Iyre | 
Their jovely ſeaſon, now, is o'er! 

Thy notes, Florelio, pleaſe no more! 
No more Aſteria's ſmiles are ſeen !— 
Adieu the ſweets of Barel's-green ! 


The HALCYON. 


* HY o'er the verdant banks of Ooze 
Does yonder halcyon ſpeed ſo fait ? 
"Tis all becauſe'ſhe would not loſe 
Her favourite calm that will not laſt. 


The ſun with azure paints the ſkies. 
The ſtream reflects each flowery ſpray : 
And frugal of her time ſhe flies 
To take her fill of love aid play. 


Sec her, when rugged Borcas blows, 
Warm in ſome rocky cell remain; 
Jo ſeck for pleaſure, well ſhe knov s, 

Would only then enhance the pain. - 


Deſcend, ſhe cries, thou hated ſhower, 
Deform my limpid waves to-day, 
For | have choſe a fairer hour 
o take my fill of love and play. 


You too, my Silvia, ſure will own 
Life's azure ſeaſons ſwiftly roll: 

And when our youth our health is flown, 
To think of love but ſhocks the ſoul. 


Couid Pamen but deſerve thy charms, 
And thou art Damon's only theme; 
He'd fly as quick to Delia's arms, 
As yonder halcyon ikims the ſtream. 


. 


8 dear my Lucio is to me, 
x 3 So well our minds and tempers blend; 
J hat ſeaſons may for ever flee, 
And ne'er divide me from my friend; 
But let the favour'd boy ſorbear 
To tempt v:ith love my only fair: 


O L ycon, born when every Muſe, 

When every Grace benignanat ſmil'd, 
Wich all a parent's breaſt could chuſe 

To bleſs her lov'd, her only child: 
Tis thine, ſo richly grac'd to prove 
More noble cares, than cares of love. 


Togethemwe from early youth 

Have trod the flowery tracks of time, 
Together mus'd in ſearch of truth, 

O'er learned ſage, or bard ſublime ; 
And well thy cultur'd breaſt I know, 
V hat wonderous treaſure it can ſu cw. 


Come then, reſume thy chaming lyre, 
And ſing ſome patriot's worth ſublime, 
Whilſt I in fields of ſoft defire 
Conſume my fair and fruitleſs prime ; 
Whoſe reed aſpires but to diſplay 


The flame that burns me pight and day. 


O come ! the dryads of the woods. 
Shall daily ſoothe thy ſtudious mind, 
The blue-ey'd nymphs of yon der floods 
* hall meet and court thee to be kind; 
And Fame fits liſtening for thy Jays 
To ſwell her trump with Lucio s praiſe, 


Like me, the plover fondly tries 
To lure the ſporſmen from her neſt, 
And fluttering on with anxious cries, 
Too plain y ſhows her tortur'd breiſt : 
O let him, conſcious of her care, 
Pity her pains, and learn to ſpare. 


A PASTORAL ODE, 
To the Right Hon. Sir Richard Lyttleton. 


HE morn diſpens'd a dubious light 
A ſullen miſt had ſtol'n from ſight 
"Each pleaſing vale and hill ; 
When Damon left his humble bowers, 
To guard his flocks, to fence his flowers, 
Or cheek his wandering rill. 


Though ſchool'd from fortune's paths to fly, 

The ſwain beneath cach lowering ſky, 
Would oft his fate hemoan ; 

That he in ſyivan ſhades, forlorn 

Muſt waſte his chearleſs ev'n and morn, 
Nor prais'd, nor tov'd, nor known. 


No friend to fame's obſtreperous noiſe, 
| Yetto the whiſpers of her voice, 


Soft murmuring, not a foe ; 
The pleaſures he through choice declin'd, 
When gloomy fogs de; reſs'd his iind, 
lt griev'd him to forego 
Griev'd him to lurk the lakes beſide, 
Where coots in ruſhy dingles hide, 
And moorcocks ſtun the day; 
While caitiff bitterns, undiſmay' d, 
Remark the ſwain's familiar ſhade, 
And ſcorn to quit their prey. 
But ſee, the radiant fun once more 
The brightning face of heaven reitore, 
And raiſe the doubtful dawn ; 
And, more to gild his rural ſphere, 


At once the brighteſt train appear, 


That ever trod the lawn. 


| Amazement chill'd the ſhepherd's frame, 


To think * Bridgewater's honour'd name 


Should grace his ruſtic cell ; _ 


* The Ducheſs, married te Sir R. Lyttleton. 
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That ſhe, on all whoſe motions wait 
Diſtinction, title, rank, and ſtate, 
Should rove where ſhepherds dwell. 


But true it is, the generous mind, 

By candour ſway'd, by tale refin'd, 
Will nought but vice diſdain ; 

Nor will the breaſt where fancy glows 

Deem every flower a weed that blows 
Amid the deſert plain. 


Beſeems it ſuch, with honour crown'd, 

To deal its lucid beams around, 
Nor equa! meed receive : 

At molt ſuch garlands from the fic1d, 

Aa cowllips, pinks, and panſies yield, 
And rural hands can wave. 

Yet ſtrive ye ſhepherds, ſtrive to find, 

And weave the faireſt of the kind, 
The prime of all the ſpring ; 

If haply thus yon lovely fair 

May round their temples deign to wear 
i he trivial wreaths you bring. 

O how the peaceful ha'cyons play d 

Where'er the conſcious luke betray'd 
Athenia's placid miei; 

How did the fprightlicr linnets throng, 


Where Paphia's charms requ:r'd the ſong, 


Mid hazel copſes green: 


Jo, Dartmouth on thoſe ban ks reclin'd, 
While buſy fancy calls to mind 

The glories of his line; 
Methinks my cottage rears its head, 
The ruin'd. walls of yonder ſhed, 

As through enchantment, ſhine. 


But who the nymph that guides their way? 


Could ever nymph deſcend to ſtray 
From Hagley's fam'd retreat? 

Fife, by the blooming features fair 

Ihe faultleſs make, the matchleſs air, 
were Cynthia's form complcat. 


So would ſome tuberoſe delight, 


That ſtruck the pilgrim's wandering fight 


lid lonely deferts drear ; 
A av at eve, the ſovercign flower 
Diſpentes round its ba my power, 
Aud crowns the fragrant year, 


Ah, now no more, the ſhepherd cry'd, 
Muſt I ambition's charms deridc, 
Her ſubtle force diſown , 
No more of fawns or fairies dream, 
While fancy, near each cryſtal ſtream, 
Shall paint thele forms alone. 


By low-brow'd rock, or pathleſs mead, 
diem d that ſpendour neꝰ en ſhou d lead 
My dazzled eyes aſtray ; 
But who alas! will dare contend, 
If beauty add, or merit blend 
Its more illuſtrious ray ? 


Nor is it long—O plaintive ſwan ! 
Since Guernſey ſaw without diſdain, 
Where, hid in woodlands grecn,. 


Y 


/ 


The * partner of his early days, 
And once the rival of his praiſe 
Had ſtol'n through life unſeen, 


Scarce faded is the vernal flow:r, _ 

Since Stamford left his honour'd bower 
To ſmile familiar here : 

O form'd by nature to diſcloſe 

How fair that courteſey which flows 
From ſocial warmth ſincere. —_ 


Nor yet have many moons decay'd, 
Since Pollio ſought this lonely ſhade, 
Admir'd this rural maze: 
he nobleſt breaſt that virtue fires, 
The Graces love, the Mule inſpires, 
Might pant for Pollio's praile., 
Say Thomſon here was known to reſt, 
For him yon vernal ſcat I creſt, 
Ah! never to return! 
In place of wit, and melting ſtrains, 
And ſocial mirth, it now remains 
To weep beſide his urn. 


Come then, my Lælius, come bnce more, 
And fringe the melancholy ſhore ; 
W:th roſes and with bays, 
While I each wayward fate accuſe, 
That envy d his impartial Muſe 
10 fin, your early praiſx. 


While Philo, to whoſe favour'd fight, 


_ Antiqu:ty, with full delight, 


Her inmoſt wealth diſplays; 
Beneath yon ruins moulder'd wall 
Shall muſe, aud with his freind recal ! 

The pomp of ancient days, 


Here too ſhall Conway's nam appear, 

He prais'd the ſtream ſo lovely clear, 
That ſhone the reeds among; | 

Vet clearneſs could it not diſcloſe, 

To match the rhgtoric that flows 
From Conway s poliſh'd tongue. 


Fv'n Pitt, whoſe fervent periods roll 
e2iflcſs) through the kindhng ſoul 
Of ſenates, councils, kings! 
Though ſorm'd for courts, vouchſaf d to rove 
Ing orious, through the thepherd's grove, - 
And ope his bal.tul Iprings. 


But what can courts diſcover more, 

Than theſe rude haunts have feen before, 
Each fount and ſhady tree ? 

Have not theſe trees and fountains ſeen 

he pride of courts, the winning mien 


O. peerleſs Ayleſbury ? 


And Grenville, ſhe whoſe radiant eyes 

Have mark d by, low gradation iife 
The princely piles of Stow; 

Yet prais'd theſe unembelliſh'd woods, 

And {mil'd ro ſee the babbling floods 

Through ſeli-worn mazes flow. 


* They were ſchoo!-ſcllows, 
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136 SHENSTONE'S POEMS. l 


Say Dartmouth, who your banks admir'd, 
Again beneath your caves retir'd, 

Shall grace the penſive ſhade ; 
With all the bloom, with all the truth, 
With all the ſprightlincſs of youth, 

By cool reflection ſway'd ? 


Brave, yet humane, ſhall Smith appear, 

Ye ſailors, though his name be dear, 
Think him not yours alone: | 

Grant him in other ſpheres to charm, 

The ſhepherds' breaſts though mild are warm, 
And ours are all his own. 


O Lyttleton ! my honour'd gueſt, \ 
Could I deſcribe thy generous breaſt* 
| 1 hy firm, yet poliſh'd mind; 


Ho public love adorns thy name, 


How fortune too conſpires with fame; 


The ſong ſhould pleaſe mankind. 


— 


VERSES, 


Written towards the cloſe of the year 
1748, to William Lyttleton, Eſq. 


OW blithely paſs'd the ſummer's day ! 
How bright was every flower ! 
While friends arriv'd, in circles gay, 
To viſit Damon's bower ! 


But now, with filent ſtep, I range 
Along ſome lonely ſhore ; 

And Damon's hower, alas the change! 
Is gay with friends no more. 


Away to crowds and cities borne 
In queſt of joy they ſteer ; 

Whilſt I, alas! am left forlorn, 
To weep the parting year! 

O penſive Autumn ! how I grieve 
Thy ſorrowing face to ſee ! 

When languid ſuns are taking leave 
Of every drooping tree. 


Ah let me not, with heavy eye, 
This dying ſcene ſurvey ! 

Haſte, V inter, haſte; uſurp the ſky ; 
Complete my bower's decay. 


Ill can I bear the motley caſt 
Von ſickning leaves retain ; 
That ſpeak at once of pleaſures paſt, 
And bode approaching pain. 


At home unbleſt, I gaze around, 
My diſtant ſcenes require; | 
Where all in murky vapours drown'd 
Are hamlet, bill and ſpire. 
Though Thompſon, ſweet deſcriptive bard! 
Inſpiring Autumn ſung; | 
Yet how ſhould we the months regard, 
That ſtopp'd his flowing tongue ? 


Ah luckleſs months, of all the reſt, 
To whoſe hard ſhare it fell! 

For ſure he was the gentleſt breaſt 
That ever ſung ſo well. 


* 


„ 


And ſee, the ſwallows now diſown 
The roo's they lov'd before; 

Each, like his tuneful genius, flown 
To glad ſome hap ier ſhore. 


The ſportſman's frantic deed ; 
While hounds and horns and yells unite 
To drown the Muſe's reed. 


Ve fields with blighted herbage brown, 


Le ſkiesno longer blue a 
Too much we feel from fortune's frown, 
To bear theſe frowns from you. 


Where is the mead's unſullied green? 

The zephyr's balmy gale ? 

And where ſweet friendſhip's cordial mien, 
That brighten'd every vale? 


What though the vine diſcloſe her dyes, 
And boaſt her purple ſtore; 

Not all the vineyards rich ſupplies 

Can ſoothe our ſorrows more. 


He! he is gone, whoſe moral ſtrain 

Could wit and mirth refine; 

He! he is gone, whoſe ſocial vein 
Surpaſs'd the power of wine. 


Faſt by the ſtreams he deign'd to praiſe, 
In yon ſequeſter'd grove, 

To him a votive urn ! raiſe; 
To him, and friendly love. 


Yes, there, my friend! forlorn and fad, 
I grave your Thomſon's name; 

And there, his lyre; which fate forbad 
To ſound your growing fame. 


There ſhall my plaintive ſong recount 
Dark themes of hopeleſs woe ? 

And faſter than the drooping fount, 
111 teach mine eyes to flow. 


There leaves, in ſpite of Autumn green, 
Shall ſhade the hallow'd ground; 
And Spring will there again be ſeen, 


{SF To call forth flowers around. 


But now kind ſuns will bid me ſhare, 

Once more, his ſocial hour; 

Ah Spring ! thou never canſt repair 
This loſs, to Damon's bower. 


LOVE and MUSIC, 


Written at Oxford, when young- 


HALL Love alone for ever claim 
An univerſal right to ſame, 
An undiſputed ſway ? 
Or has not muſic equal charms 
To fill the breaſt with ſtrange alarms, 
and make the world obey? 


1 


The wood-nymhp eyes, with pale affright, 


The 


Its 


The Thracian Bard, as Poets tell, 
Could mitigate the Powers of hell ; 
Ev'n Pluto's nicer ear: 
His arts, no more than Love's, we fin 
To deities or men gonfin'd, 
Drew brutes in crouds to hear. 


Whatever favourite paſſion reign'd, 

The Poet {till his right maintain d 
O*cr all that rang'd the plain: 

The fiercer tyrants could aſſuage, 

Or fire the timorous into rage, 
Whene'er he chang'd the ſtrain. 


In milder lays the Bard began ? 

Soft notes through every finger ran, 
And echoing charm'd the place: 

See ! fawning lions gaze around, 

And. taught to quit their ſavage ſound, 
Aſſume a gentler grace. 


When Cymon view'd the fair-one's charms, 


Her ruby lips, and ſnowy arms, 
And told ber beauties o'er : 
V hen love reſorm'd his aukward tone, 
And made each clowniſh geſture known, 
It ſhew'd but equal power. 


The Bard now tries a ſprightlier ſound, 

When all the feather'd race around 
Perceive the varied ſtrains ; 

The ſoaring lark the note purſues ; 

The timorous dove around him cooes, 
And Ph.'omel complains. 


An equal power of Love | *ve ſeen 
Incite the deer to ſcour the green, 
And chaſ: his barkin,, toe. 
Sometimes has Love, with grcater might, 
To challen e—nay—ſometimes—to fight 
Provok'd th' enamour'd beau. 


V hen Sylvia treads the ſmiling plain, 
How glows the heart of every ſwain, 
By pleaſing tumults toſt ! 

When Handel's ſolemn accents roll, 
Each breaſt is fir'd, each raptur d ſoul 


In ſweet confuſion loſt. 


If ſhe her melting glances dart, 
Or he his dying airs impart, 

Our ſpirits fink away. 
Enough, enough! dear nymph, eive o'er. ; 
And thou, great artiſt | urge no more 

Thy unreſiſted ſway. 


Thus Love or ſound affeRs the mind : «+ 


But when their various powers are join'd, 
Fly, daring mortal, fly! 

For when Selinda's charms appear, 

And l her tuneful accents hear 
I burn, I fainc, 1 die 


COMPARISON. 


& 2 by compariſon we know 
On every object to beſtow 
Its proper ſhare of praiſe ; 


SHENSTONE's POEMS. 


Did each alike perſection bear, 
What beauty, though diviaely fair, 
Could admiration raiſe ? 


Amidft the lucid bands of night, 
See! Heſperus, ſerenely bright, 
dorns the diſtant ſkies : 
But languiſhes amidſt the blaze 
Of ſprigbtly Sol's meridian rays,— 
Or Silvia's brighter eyes. 
Whene'er the nightingale complains, 
| like the melancholy ſtrains, 
And prai'e the tuneful bird : 
| But vainly might ſhe Crain h er throat, 
Vainly exalt each ſwelling note, 
Should Silvia's voice be heard. 


When, on the violet's purple bed, 
Lupine | reſt my weary head, 

Ihe ſragrant pillow charms : 
Yet ſoon ſuch languid bliſs I'd fly, 
Would Silvia but the loſs ſupply, 

And take me to her arms. 


The alabaſter's wonderous white, 

The marble's-poliſh ſtrikes my ſight, 
When Silvia is not ſeen : 

But ah! how faint that white is grown, 

How rough appears the poliſh'd ſtone, 
Compar'd with Silvia's mien ! 

The roſe, that o'er the Cyprian plains, 
With flowers enamel'd, blooming reigns, 
With undiſputed power, | 
Plac'd near her cheeks celeſtial red, 
(Its purple loſt, its luſtre fled,) _ 

Delights the ſenſe no more. 


* 


N OW in the cowllip's dewy cell 

. he fairies make their bed, 

They hover round the cryſtal well, 
The turf in circles tread. | 


The lovely linnet now her ſong 
J unes ſweeteſt in the wood; 
| The twittering ſwallow ſkims along 
The azure liquid lend, 


The morning breeze wafts Flora's kiſs 
In fragrance to the ſenſe; 
The happy ſhepherd feels the bliſs, 
And ſhe takes no offence. 


But not the linnet's ſweeteit ſong 
That ever fill'd the wood; 

Or twittering ſwallow that along 

| Theazure liquid flood 


Skims ſwiftly, harbinger of ſpring, - 
Ot morning's ſweeteſt breath, 

Or Fora's kiſs, o me can bring 

A remedy for death. 


ODE Tra CYNTHIA. 28 


On the approach of Se RING. 
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For death - what do I ſay ? Yes, death 
Muſt ſurely end my days, 

If cruel Cynthia flights my faich, 
And will not hear my lays. 


No more with feſtive garlands bound, 
I at the wake ſhall be; 

No more my feet ſhall prefs the ground 
In dance with wonted glee; 


No more my little flock I'll keep, 
To ſome dark cave I'll fly; 

Pre nothing now to do but weep, 
To mourn my fate, and ſigh. 

Ah! Cynthia, thy P- mon's cries 
Are heard at dead of night; 

But they, alas! are doom'd to riſe. 
Like ſmoak upon the ſight. 

They riſe in vain, ah me! in vain 
Are ſcatter'd in the wind; 

Cynthia does nat know the pain 
That rankles in my mind. 


If flcep perhaps my eye-lids cloſe, 
Tis but to dream of you; 

A while I ceaſe to feel my woes, 
Nay, think l'm happy too. 


- I think | preſs with kiſſæs pure, 
Your lovely roſy lips, 

And you're my bride. I think I'm ſure, 
Till gold the mountain tips 

When walk'd, aghaſt 1 look around, 
And find my charmer flown ; 

Then bleeds afreſh my galling wound, 
While I am leſt alone. 

Take pity then, O gentleſt maid! 
On thy poor Damon's heart : 

Remember what I've often ſaid, 
Jis you can cure my ſmart. 


A 


JEMMY D AWS ON. 


A Ballad, written about the time of his 
Execution, in the year 745. 


OME liſtea to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts and lovers dear; 

Nor will you fcorn to heave a ſigh, - 
Nor necd you blafh to ſhed a tear. | 


And thou, dear C rty, peerleſs maid, 
Do thou a penſive ear incline; 

For thou canſt weep at every woe; 
nd pity every plaint—but mine. 

- Youns Dawſon was a gallant hoy, 

A brighter acver trod the plain; 

And wel he lov'd one charmi g maid, 
Aud vearly was he lov'd again. 

Oue tender maid, ſhe lov'd him dear 
Of gentle blood the demſei came ; 
And faultleſs was her beauteous form, 

And ſpotleſs was her virgin fame, 


| 


SHENSTONE'S POEMS. 


But curſe on party's hateful ſtriſe, 

i hat led the favour'd youth aſtray; 
The day ihe rebel clans appear'd, . 

O had ke never ſeen that day 


Their colours and their ſaſh he wore, 
And in the fatal dreſs was found; 
And now he muſt that death endure, 
\. hich gives the brave the keeneſt wound. 


How pale was then his true-love's cheek, 
When J-mmy*'s ſentence reach'd her ear! 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows 
So pale, or yet ſo chill appear. 
With faultering voice, ſhe weeping ſaid, 
Oh Dawſon, monarch of my heart; 
Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 


Yet might ſweet mercy find a place, 
And bring relief to ]Jemmy's woes; 

O George, withovt a prayer for thee, 
My orizons ſhould never cloſe. '. 


Ihe gracious prince that gave him life, 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 
And every tender bale |l bore 
Should learn to li'p the giver's name. 


But though he ſhould be dragg'd in ſcorn. 


To yon ler ignominious tree 
He ſhall not want one conſtant friend 
o ſhare the cruel fates* decree, 


O then her mourning coach was call'd, 
The ſledge mov'd ſlowly on before, 
Though borne in a triumphal car, 

She had not lov'd her favourite more. 


She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 
The terrible beheſts of law; 

And the laſt ſcene of Jemmy's woes, 
With calm and ſtedfaſt eye ſhe ſaw. 


Diſtorted was that blooming face, 

Which ſhe had fondly lov'd ſo long; 
And ttifled was that tunc ful breath, 
Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung. 


And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly clos'd; 
And mangled was that beautedus breaſt, 
Ou which ker love-fick head repos'd-: 


And raviſh'd was that conſtant heart, 
She did to every heart prefer ; 

For though it could its King forget, 
* was true and loyal {till to her. 


Amid thoſe unrelenting flames, 
She bare this conſtant heart to ſee ; 
But when 'twas moulder d into duſt, 
vet, yet, ſhe cry d, 1 follow thee. 


My death, my dcath alone can ſhew 
The pure, the laſting love 1 bore ; 
Accept. O heaven! of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lover's mournful hear ſe retir'd ; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And, fighiug forth his name, expir'd- 


, 


Though 
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Though jultice ever muſt prevail, 
"The tear my Kitty ſheds is due: 
For ſcidom ſhall ſhe hear a tale 
So ſad, ſo tender, yet ſo true. 


A Paſtoral BALLAD, in Four Parts. 
1743. 
&« Arbuſta humilefque myrice.” Virs, 


L' ABSENCE. 


E ſhepherds ſo chearful. and gay, 
Whoſe flocks never careleſsly 10am ; 

Should Cory don's happen to ſtray, ' 

Oh ! cail the poor wanderers home, 
Allow me to mule and to ſigh, 

Nor talk of the change that ye find; 
None once was ſo watchful I; 

I have left my dear Phillis behind. 


Now I know what it is, to have ſtrove 

With the torture of doubt and deſire; 
What it is to admire and to love, 

And to leave her we love and admire. 
Ah, lead foith my flock in the mot», 

And the dau ps of each. evening repel; 
Alzs! Lam ſaint and forlorn : 

have bade my dear Phillis farcwel. 
Since Phillis vouchſaf'd me a leck, 

| never once dreamt of my vme : 
May 1 looſe both my pipe and my crook, 

It i knew of a kid that was mine. 
I priz'd every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before; 
But now they are paſt, and | ſigh; 

And ] grieve that | priz'd them no more. 
Put why Co I languiſh in vain; 

Why wander thus penſively here ? 
Oh! why did 1 come from the plain, 

where 1 fed on the ſmiles of my dear? 
They tell me, my favdurite maid, 

The pride of the valley, is flown 
Alas! where with her 1 have ſtray'd, 

I could wander with pleaſure, alone. 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguiſh 1 felt at my heart! 
Yet I thoughr—but it might not be ſo— 
Twas with pain that. ſhe ſaw me depart. 
She gaz d. as I flowly withdrew ; 
My path U could har. ly diſcern ; 
So ſweetly ſhe bid me adien, 
| thought that ſhe bade me return, 


The Pilgrim that journeys all day 
To viſit ſome far-diſtant ſhrine, * 
I! he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely remov'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 
And my ſolace wherever I go. 


I. FOPE. 


FA Y banks they are furniſh'd with bees. 
Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep ; 

My grotcos are ſhaded with trees, 

and my hills are white over with ſheep. 
I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 

Such health do my fountains beſtow; 
My fountains all border'd with moſs, 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 

But with tengrils of woodbine is bound: 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 

But a ſweet-briar entwines it around. 
Not my fie!ds. in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 


One would think ſue might like to retire 


To the bower I have labour'd to rear; 
Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there. 
O how ſudden the jullamine ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love, 
' To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roſes that blow 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird thall harmoniouſly join | 
In a concert fo ſult and ſo clear, 
As—ſhe may uot be fond torefign, 


I have found out a gift for my fair; » 
1 have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that p under ſorbear, 
She will fay 'twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, ſhe aver'd, 
Who could tob a poor bird of its young; 
And 1 lov'd her the more whe: I heard 
Such teiſderneſs fall from her tongue. 


L hve heard her with ſweetneſs unfold © 
tow that pity. was due to—a dove: 
That it ever attended the bold; 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pieaſure convey, 
So much J her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever lhe ſay, 
Methinks 1 ſhould love her the more. 


Can a boſom # gentle remain 
Unmov'd, when her Corydon fighs ! 
Willa nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Thieſz plains and this valley deſpiic ? 
Dear regions of i:i.nce ard ſhade | 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
Where 1 could have plealingiy ſtray d, 
If aught, in her ablence, couid pleaſe. 
But where does my Phyllida tray? 
And where are her grots and her bowers? 
Arc the groves and the vaileys as gay, 
And ths ſucpherds as gentle as ours: 
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The groves may perhaps be as fair, 
And the face of the valleys as fine; 

The ſwains may in manners compare, 
But their love is not equalto mine. 


II. SOLICITUDE. 


HY will you my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve? 

Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 

She is fairer than you can believe. 
With her mien ſhe enamours the brave ; 

With her wit ſhe engages the free ; 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave ; 

She is every way pleaſing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, 

Come and join in my amorous lays ; 
I could lay down my life ſor the ſwain, 

That will ſing but a ſong in her praiſe. 
When he ſings, may the nymphs of the town 

Come trooping, and liſten the while ; 
Nay on him let not Phyllida frown ; 

But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when Paridel tries in the dance 
Any favour with Phyllis to find, 
O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of wy mind ! 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 
And his crook is beſtudded around ; 
And his pipe—oh my Phyllis beware 
Of a magic there is in the ſound. 


Tis his with mock paſſion to glow, 
*Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 
©: How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 
And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold. 
How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die.” 


To the grove or tbe garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet ; | 
Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays 
He throws it at Phyllis's ſer. 
* O Phyllis, he whiſpers, more air, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamine's flower! 
What are pinks in a morn, to compare?! 
What is eglantine, after a ſhower ? 


Then the lily no longer is white; 

Then the roſe is depriv'd of its bloom ; 
Then the violets die with deſpight, 

And the wood-bines give up their perſume 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 

And he fancies no ſhepherd his pcer ; 
Let I never ſhould envy the ſong, 

Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So Phyllis the trophy deſpiſe : 

Let his forehead with laurcls be crown'd 
So they ſhine not in Fhyliis's eyes, 
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The language that flows from the heart, 


Is a ſtranger to Paridel's tongue; 
— Yet may ſhe beware of his art, 
Or ſure I muſt envy the ſong. 


IV. DISAPPOINTMENT. 


E ſhepherds, give car to my lay, 

V And take no more heed of my ſheep: 
They have nothing to do but to ſtray ; 

I have nothing to do but to weep, 
Yet do not my foliy reprove; | 

She was fair—and my paſſion begun; 
She ſmil'd—aud I could not but love; 

She is faithleſs—and I am undone. 


Perhaps | was void of all thought : 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, 
That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 
By a ſwain more engaging than me. 
Ah! love every hope can inſpire: 
It baniſhes wiſdom the while; 
And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile, 


She is faithleſs, and l am undone ; 

Ye that witneſs the woes 1 endure; 
Let reaſon inſtruct you to ſhun 

W hat it cannot inſtru you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 

mid nymphs of an higher degree; 
lt is not for me to explain 

How fair, and how fickle, they be. 


Alas from the day that we met, 
What ope of an end to my woes? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe 
Yet time may diminiſh the pain: 
The flower, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me. 


The {ſweets of a dew-ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth ſhall be Corydon's theme. 
Hizh tranſports are ſhewn to the ſight; 
But we are not to find them our own; 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, 
As | with my Phyllis had known. 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace ; 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly ; 
[ would hide with the beaſts of the chaſe; 
would vaniſh from every eye. __ 
Yet my recd ſhall reſound through the grove 
With the ſame ſad complaint it begun ; 
How ſhe ſmil d, and l could not but love; 
Was faithleſs, and 1'am undone! 
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FLIRT and PHIL; 
A Deciſion for the Ladies. 


WIT, by learning well refin'd, 
A beau, but of the rural kind, 
To Sylvia made pretences 
They both profeſs'd an equal Jove : 
Yet hop'd by different means to move 
Her judgment or her ſenſes. 


Young ſpright!y Flirt, of blooming mien, 

Watch'd the beſt minutes to be feen; 
Went—when his his glaſs advis'd bim; 

While meagre Phil of books enquir'd ; 

A wight, for wit and parts admir'd ; 

And witty ladies priz'd him, 


Sylvia had wit, had ſpirits too: 
To hear the one, the other vicw, 
Suſpended held the ſcales: 
Her wit, her youth too, claim'd its ſhare, 
Let none the preference declare, 
But turn up—heads or tails, 


20 
TANZAS 
To the memory of an agreeable Lady, 


buried in marriage to a perſon unde- 
ſerving her. 


*T'WAS always held, and ever will, 
By ſage mankind, diſcreeter, 
T' anticipate a leſſer ill, 5 
Than undergo a greater. 


When mortals dread diſeaſes, pain, 
And Jangniſhing conditions; 

Who don't the leſſer ill ſuſtain 
Of phyſic and—phyſicians ? 


Rather than loſe his whole eſtate, 
He that but little wiſe is, 

Full gladly pays four parts in eight 
To taxes and exciſes. 


Our merchants Spain has near undone 
For loſt ſhips not requiting: 

This bears our noble king, to ſhun 
The loſs of blood—in fighting! 

With numerous ills, in ſingle life, 
The bachelor's attended: 

Such to avoid, he takes a wiſe-- 


And much the caſé is mended | 
Yor. VII. 


1 


Poor Gratia in her twentieth year, 
Fore-ſeeing future woe, 


{ Choſe to attend a monkey here, 


Beſot e an ape below. 


—— — 
COLE MIRA. 
A Culinary EcLocus, 
Nec tantum Veneris, quantum ſtudioſa culinæ.“ 


IGHT's fable clouds had half the world o'er- 
ſpread, | 
And filence reign'd, and folks were gone to bed: 
When love, which gentle ſleep can ne'er inſpire, 
Had ſeated Damon by the kitchen fire. 


Penſive he lay, extended on the ground; 
The little lares kept their vigils round 
The fawning cats compaſſionate his caſe, 
And pur around, and gently lick his face : 
To all his plaints the ſleeping curs reply, 
And with hoarſe ſnorings imitate a ſigh. 
Such g'oomy ſcenes with lovers“ minds agree, 


And ſolitude to them is beſt ſociety. 


Could I {he cried) expreſs, how bright a grace 
Adorns thy morning hands, and well-waſh'd face; 
Thou wouldſt, Colemira, grant what I implore, 
And yield me love, or waſh thy face no more, 


Ah! who can ſce, and ſeeing not admire, 
Whene'er ſhe ſets the pot upon the fire! 
Her hands out-ſhine the fire, and redder things; 
Her eyes are blacker than the pots ſhe brings. 


But ſure no chamber-damſel can compare, 
When in meridian luſtre ſhines my fair, 

When warm'd with dinner's toil, in pearly 2ills, 
Adoven her goodly cheek the ſweat diſtills. 


Oh!] how I long, how ardently deſire, 
To view thoſe roſy fingers ſtrike the lyre 
For late, when bees to change their climes began, 
How did I (ce them thrum the frying-pan ! 


With her ! I ſhould not envy George his queen, 
Though ſhe in royal grandeur deck'd be ſeen : 


ln ruſſet pomp and greaſy pride hang down. 


Ah ! now it does my drooping heart rejoice, 

| When in the hall I hear thy mellow voice 

How. would that voice excced the village bell; 
Would that but ſing, I like thee paſſing well! 


When from the hearth ſhe bade the pointers go, 
How ſoft ! how eaſy did her accents flow! 
Get out, ſhe cry'd, when ſtrangers come to ſy, 
* One ne'er can raiſe theſe ſnoring devils up.“ 

Then, full of wrath, ſhe kick'd each lazy 

brute, 

Alas! I envy'd even that ſalute ; 

was ſare mi'plec'd—Shock ſaid, or ſes ud to 
ſay, 


He had a+ ief, I bad the A. x, 28 they, 


F 


While rags, juſt ſever'd from my fair one's gown, . 
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If ſhe the myſtic be!lows vate in hand, | 
Who like the fair can that machine command ? - 
O may*'ft thou ne*cr by Eo'vs be ſecn, 

For he wou'd ſure demand thee ſor his queen. 


But ſhould the lame this rougher aid reſuſe, 
And only gentler med'cines be of uſe ; 
With full-blown checks ſhe ends the doubtful 
ſtrife, 
Fonients the infant flame, and puts it into life, 


Such arts as theſe, exalt the drooping fire, 
But in my breaſt a fiercer flame inſpire: 
T burn! [ burn! O! give thy puffing o'er; _ 
And ſwell thy cheeks, aud pout thy lips, ro more! 


With all her havghty locks, the time I've ſeen, 
When this proud damſel has more humble been, 
When with nice airs ſhe hoiſt the pan-cake round, 
And drop'd it, hapleſs ſair ! upon the ground. 


Lock, with what charming grace! what win- 
ning tricks ! 
The artful charmer rubs the candiefticks! 
So bright ſhe makes the candleſticks the handles, 
Oft have I laid, —there were no nced of candles. 


But thou my fair ! who never wouldſt approve, 
Or hear the tender ſtory of my love; 
Or mind, how burns my raging breaſt, —a but- 
ton 
Perhaps art dreaming of— breaſt of mutton. 


Thus ſaid, and wept the fad deſponding ſwain, 

Revealing to the ſable walls his pain: 

But nymphs are free with thoſe they ſhould de- 
ny; 

To thole, they love, more exquiſitely coy t 

Now chirping crickets raiſe their tinkling 
voice 

The lambent flames in languid ſtreams ariſe, 

And ſmoke in azure folds evaporate and dies, 


288 > ah 
The RAPE of the TRAP. 


A Ballad, 1737. 


2 "WAS in a land of learning, 
The Muſes favourite city, 

Such pranks of late 
Were play d by a rat, 

As—tempt one to be witty. 
All in a College ſtudy, 

Mhere books were in great plenty; 
This rat would devour 
More ſenſe in an hour, 

Than I cou'd write in twenty. 


Corporeal food, *tis granted, 
Serves vermin leſs refin'd, Sir; 
But this, a rat of taſte, 
All other rats ſurpaſs'd; 
And he prey d on the food of the mind, Sir; 


His breakfaſt half the morning, 
* He conſtantly attended; 

And when the bell rung 

For evening ſong, 

His dinner ſcarce was ended! 


He ſpar'd not ev'n heroics, 

On which we poets pride us; 
And wou'd make no more 

Of king Arthur's *, by the ſcore, 
Than all the world beſide Goes. 


In books of geo graphy, . 

He made the maps to flutter ; 

A river or a fea 

Was to him a diſh ef tea; 

And a kingdom, bread and butter. 


But if ſome mawkiſh potion 
Might chance to over-doſe him, 
To check. its rage, 

He took a page 

Of logic to compoſe him 


A trap, in haſte and anger, 

Was bought, you need not doubt on't 
And, ſuch was the gin, 

Where a lion once got in, 

He could not, I think, get out on't, 


With cheeſe, not books, 'twas baited, 
The fact Iil not belye it 

Since none l' teil you that 
Whether tcholar or rat 

Mind hooks, when he has other diet. 
But mers of trap and bait, Sir, 

Why ſhoutd | ſing, or either? 

Since the rat, WHe knew the ſlight, 
Came in the dead of night, 

And dragg'd them away together : 
Both trap and bait were vaniſh'd, 
Through a fraQuure in the flooring ; 
Which, though fo trim 

lt now may feem, 

Had then—a dozen or more in. 


Then anſwer this, ye ſages ! 

Nor deem a man to wrong ye, 
Had the rat which thus did ſeize on 
The trap, leſs claim to reaſon, 

Than many a {cull among ye? 
Dan Prior's mice, I own it, 

Were vermin of condition ; 

But this rat who merely learn'd 
What rats alone concern'd, 
Was the greater politician. 


That England 's topſy-turvy, 
Is cicar from theſe miſhaps, Sir; 
Since traps we may determme, 
Will no longer take our vermin, 
But vermin þ take our traps, Sir. 


Let 


* By Blackmore. 


＋ Written at the time of the Spaniſh depreda* 


- 


tions. 


Let 
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Let ſophs, by rats infeſted, 

Ihen truſt in cats to catch em; 
Left they giow as learn'd.as we, 
In our ſtudies; where, d' ye ſce, 

No mortzl fits to watch 'em. 
Good luck betide our captains 

Good luck betide our cats, Sir; 
And grant that the one 


May quell the Spaniſh Don, 


And the other deſtroy our rats, Sir. 


092. 


— * 
On certain PASTORA LS. 


C* O rude and tuneleſs are thy lays, : 
2 The weary audience vow, 
N ir not th' Arcadiau ſwains that ſings, 

But 'tis his herus that low. 


ee e e 


- So. 40” 


On Mr. C— of Kidderminſter's Poetry. 


"HY verſes, friend. are Kidderminſter“ ſtuff, 
And I muſt own you've mcaſured out c- 


nough. 
098. > Tm. 


a 1 


To the VIRTV OSOS. 


AlL, curious withts! to whom ſo fair 
2 Che form of mortal flies is! 

Who deem thoſe grubs beyond compare, 
Which common ſenſe deſpiſes. 


Whether o'er hill, moraſs, or mound, 
You make your iportiman ſallies; 
Or that your prey in quences found 
Is urg'd through walks and alles. 


Yet, in che fury of the chace, 
No llope could c'er retard you; 

Bleſt 1: one fly repay the race, 
Or painted „ ings reward you. 

Fierce as Camilla ver the plain 
Puriued the glittering ſtranger; 

Sbilt ey d the purple's pleaſiug ttain, 
and knew not ſear nor . 

51 * . 

I's you di penſe the favourite meat 
To nature's filmy people; 

Know what conierves they chuſe to cat, 
And what liqucurs to tipple. 

Aud if her brood of intects dies, 
You ſage alliſtance lend her; 

Can ſtoop to pimp for amorous flies, 
And help them to engender. 

3 . : 5 . 

Tis you protect their pregnant hour; 
Aud when the birth 's at hond, 

Lxerting your o fi retic power, 
Prevent a mo: hicls land. 

Yet oh howe'er your towering view 
Above groſs objects riſes, 

Vhatcer refinements you purſue, 
Hear, what a friend adviſes: 


Famous for a coarſe woollen manuſacture, . 
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A friend, who, weigh'd with your's, mutt prize 
Domitian's idle pallion ; 

That wreught the death of teazing lies, 

But ne'er their propagation. 


Let Flavia's cyes more deeply warm, 
Nor thus your hearts determine, 

To flight dame nature's faireſt form 
And ſigh for nature's vermin. 

And ſpeak. with ſome reſpect of beaux, 
Nor more as triflers treat em: 

* Tis better learn to fave one's cloaths, 
Than cheriſh: moths, that eat cm. 


65959992. 
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The Extent of COOKERY. 
" Al.uſque et idem.“ 


MW Tom to Cambridge firſt was ſent, 
A plain brown bob he w ore ; 
9 much, and look'd as though he meant 
Fo be a fop no more. 
See him to Lincoln's inn repair, 
His refolution Hag; 
He cheriſhes a length of hair, 
And tucks it in a bag. 
oY Coke nor Salkeld he regards, 
But gets into the houſe, 
And toon a judge's rank rewards 
Elis pliant votes aud bows. 
Adieu, ye boh ! ye bays. give place ! 
Fuli !.ottoms come 11tieau ! 
Gcod Lord ' to fce the various ways 
Of greiling—i caive's head ? 


099. — — 
— —— 


The Progreſs of ADVICE. 
A common Caſe. 


©« Suaile, non certum c{}.” 


Ars Richard to Ihvumas (and ſeem'd half a 

[ iraid ) 3 

lam thinking to marry thy miſtreſs's maid : 

Now, becaute Mrs. Lucy to thee is well known, 

| wiil do 't il thou bid 'it me, or let it alone. 

Nay don't make a jeſt ont; *tis no jelt to me; 

For faith Im in earncit, io priythee be free. 

have no taut to find with the girl fluce | new 
ncr, 

But Fd have thy advice, ere | tve myſell to her.” 


Said Thornas to Richard, “ to ſpeak my opinion, 

herc is not lucn a bitch in King George's domi- 
rien, 

And | Aurmly belizve, if thou knew ſt her as I do, 

Thou wouldſt chule out @ Ah. pping- pon, firſt to 
be ty dito. 

She's pecvith, ſhe thieviſh, ſhe's ugly, ſhe's old, 

Au a liar, and a fool, and a flut, and a icoid.” 

Next day Richard hatien'd co church and was wed, 

And cre night had intorm'd her waat Ihonias 
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& Trahit ſua quemque voluptas.”” 


ROM Lincoln to Londen rode forth our 
young ſquire, 
To bring down a wife, whom the ſwains might 
admire; 
But, in ſpite of whatever the mortal could ſay, 
71 he goddeſs objected the length of the way 


To give up the opera, the park, and the ball, 

For to view the ſtag's horns in an old country 
hall ; | 

To have neither China nor India to ſee |! 

Nor a laceman to plague in a morning—not ſhe ! 


To forſake the dear play-houſe, Quin, Garrick, 
and Clive, 

Who oy dint of mere humour had kept her a- 

live; 

To forego the dull box for his loneſome abode, 

O heavens ! ſhe ſhould ſaint, ſhe ſhould die on the 
road; 

To for:go the gay faſhions and geſtures of France, 

And leave dear Auguſte in the midſt of the dance, 

Ard Harlequin too !—'twas in vain to require it ; 


And ſhe wonder'd how folks had the face to de- 


ſire it. OE 
She might yield to reſign the ſweet-ſingers of 
5 Ruck holt, 


Where the citizen-matron ſeduces her cuckold; 

But Ranelagh ſoon would her footſteps recal, 

And the muſic, the lamps, and the glare of Vaux- 
hall. 


To be ſure ſhe could breathe no where elſe but in 
town, 

Thus ſhe talk'd like a wit, and he look'd like a 
clown ; 

But the while honeſt Harry deſpair'd to ſucceed, 

A coack with a coronct trail'd her to Tweed. 


——___ 


ST.ENDER's Choſt. Vide Shakeſpear. 


ENEATH a church-yard yew, 
Decay'd and worn with age, 

At duſk of eve methought I ſpy'd 
Poor Slender's ghoſt, that whimpering cried, 

O ſweet, O ſwect Anne Page! 
Ye gentle bards | give ear 

Who talk of amorous rege, 
Who ſpoil the lily, rob the roſe, 
Come learn of me to weep your woes: 

O ſweet, O ſweet Anne Page 


Why ſhould ſuch labour'd ſtrains 
Your formal Muſe engage ? 

I never dream'd of flame or dart, 

That fir'd my breaſt or pierc'd my heart, 
But ſigh'd, O ſweet Anne Page 


Al you! whoſe love-fick minds 

No med' cine can aſſuage 

Ac cuſe the leech's art no more, 

But learn of Slender to deplore; 
O iwcet, O {wceet Anne Page 
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And ye ! whoſe ſouls are held, 

Like linne:s in a cage | 
Who talk of fetters, links, and chains, 
Attend and imitate my ſtrains ? 

O ſweet, O ſweet Anne Page ! 


And you who boaſt or grieve, 
What horrid wars we wage | | 
Of wounds receiv'd from many an eye, 


Vet mean as I do, when | ſigh, 


O ſweet, O ſweet Anne Page ! 
Hence every fond conceit 

Of ſhepherd or of ſage ; 
"Tis Slender's voice, 'tis Slender's way 
Expreſſes all you have to ſay, 

O ſweet, O ſweet Anne Page 


The INVIDIOUS. Maxr. 


Fortune ! if my prayer of old 
() Was ne'er ſolicitous for gold, 
With better grace thou may'ſt allow 
My ſuppliant wiſh, that aſks it now. 
Yet think not, goddeſs ! I require it 
For the ſame end your clowns deſire it. 
In a well made effeRual ſtring, 
Fain would I ſee Lividio {wing ! 
Hear him, from Tyburn's height haranguing, 
But ſuch a cur's not worth one s hanging, 
Give me, O goddeſs ! ſtore of pelf, 
Andhe will tye the knot himſelf. 


— u-B—HU— 
The PRIcZ of an EQUIPACE. 


tc ger vum fi potes, Ole, non habere, 


% Et regem potes, Ole non habere.” Mar. 


Aſk'd a friend, amidſt the throng, 
Whoſe coach it was that trail'd along : 
“ The gilded coach there—don't ye mind? 
1 hat with the footmen ſtuck behind.“ 
O Sir f ſays he, what! han't you ſeen it? 


| *Tis Damon's coach, and Damon in it. 


"Tis odds, methinks, you have forgot 

Your friend, your neighbour, and—what not ! 

Your old acquaintance Damon !—* True; 

But faith his equipage is new.” | 
„ Bleſs me, ſaid I, where can it end: 

What madneſs has poſſeſs'd my friend ? 

Four powder'd ſlaves, and thoſe the talleſt, 

Their ſtomachs doubtleſs not the ſmalleſt ! 

Can Damon's revenue maintain 

In lace and food, fo large a train? 

know his land—each inch of ground, 

'Tis not a mile to walk it round 

If Damon's whole eſtate can bear 

To keep his lad and one-horſe chair, 

I own tis paſt my comprehenſion.” 

Yes, Sir, but Damon has a penſion— 


Thus 


The 


W 
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Thus does falſe A bitten rule us, 
Thus pomp delude, and folly ſool us; 
To keep a race of flickering knaves, 
He grows himſelf the worſt of ſlaves. 


. 


Hir from VO IT URE. 


1 Sol his annual journeys run 

And when the radiant taſk is done, ; 
Conſeſs, through all the Globe, 'twouid poſc him 
To match the charms that Celia ſhews him. 


And ſhould he boaſt he once had ſeen 

As juſt a form, as bright a mien, 

Yet muſt it ti'l for ever poſe him, 

To match—what Celia never ſhews him. 


| —__— 


INSCRIPTION, 


To the memory 
Of A. L. Eſquire, 

Juſtice of the peace for this county ; 
Who, in the whole courſe of his pilgrimage 
Through a trifling ridiculous world, 
Maintaining his proper dignity, 
Notwithſtanding the ſcoffs of ill- diſpoſed perſons, 

And wits of the age, | 
That ridiculed his behaviour, 

Or cenſured his breeding ; 
Following the dictates of nature, 
Deſiring to caſe the afflicted, 

Eager to ſet the priſoners at liberty, 
Without having for his end 
The noiſe, or report ſuch things generally cauſe in 
the world, 

(As he was ſeen to perform them of none) 
But the ſole relief and happincſs 
Of the party in diſtreſs; 

Himſelf reſting eaſy 
When he could render that ſo; 

Not griping, or pinching himſelf, 

| To hoard up ſuperfluities; 
Not coveting to keep in his poſſeſſion | 
What gives more diſquietude, than picaſure ; 
But charitably diffuſing it 
To all round about him : 
Making the moſt ſorrowful countenance 
| To ſmile 
In his preſence ; 
A'ways beſtowing more than he was aſked, 
Always imparting before he was delired ; 
8 Not proceeding in this manner 
Upon every trivial ſuggeltion, 
But the moſt mature and ſolemn deliberation; 
. With an incredible preſence and undauntechels 
of mind; 
With an inimitable gravity and economy 
of face; 
Bidding loud defiance 
To politeneſs and the fakion, 
Dared let à f—t. 85 
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| Toa FRIEND. 


AVE you ne'er ſeen, my gentle ſquire, 
| The humours of your kitchen fire ? 


Says Ned to Sal, “ lead a ſpade, 
Why don't ye play ?—the girl's afraid — 
Play ſomething—any thing—but play— 
is but to pals the time away 
Phoo—how ſhe ſtands—biting her nails— 
As though ſhe play'd for half her vaiig— 
Sorting her cards, hagling and picking— 
We play ior nothing, dec us chicken ?— 
That card will do — blood never doubt it, 
I:'s not worth while to think about it.“ 


Sal thought, and thought, and miſs'd her aim, 


And Ned, uc'er ſtudying, won the game. 


Methinks, old friend, *tis wondrous true, 
That verſe is hut a game at loo. 
Whiie many a bard, that ſhews ſo clearly 
He writes for his amuſement merely, 
ls known to ſtudy, fret and toi: ; 
end play fer nothing, all the While: 
Oc praile at moſt; tor wreaths of yore 
Ne'er ſignify'd a farthing more: 
Till, having vainly toil'd to gain it, 
He ſces your flying pen obtain it. 


Through fragrant ſcenes the trifler roves, 
And haliow'd haunts that Phœbus loves: 
Where with ſtrange heats his bolom glows, 
And myilic flames the God beſtowg. 

You now none other flame require, 
Than a good blazing parlour fire; 

Write veries—to deiy the ſcorners, 
In ſliit-houſes and chimncy-cornerss 


Sal found her deep-laid ſchemes were vain— 
The cards are cut—come deal aguin— 
No good comes on it when one lingers 


un p.ay the cards come next my finger 


| Fortune could never let Ned loo hu, 
Wheu ihe had left it wholly to her, 


Weil, now who wins ?—why, Rull the ſame— 
For $a. has loit another game, 


« I've done; (ſhe mutter'd) I was ſaying, 
It did uot ar,ufy my playiug. 8 | 
Some folks will win, they cannot chuſe, 
But think or not thipk—tome mult lole. 
I may have won a game or 10 
But then it was an age ayo0— 
It n&cr will be my lot agi 
I won it of a baby then 
Give me an ace of trumps and ſee, 
Our Ned will beat me with a three. 
Tis all by luck that things are cagry'd— 
Hol fulker for it, When ue's Hatry d.“ 
Thus Sal, wich tears in either eye; 
Whue victur Ned iat tittering by. 
J hus 1, long envying your ſucceſo, 
And bent to write and tudy icls, 
Sate down and icribb.cy4 in a trice, 
Ju wat you le. — d 708 deipus. 
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You, who can frame a tune ſul ſony, 
And hum it as you ride along; 
And, trottinz on the king's high-way, 
Snatch from the hedge a ſprig of bay; 
Accept this verſe, howe'er it flows, 
Front one that 1s your friend in proſe. 


1 


V hat is this wreath, ſogreen! ſo fair! 
Which many wiſh, and few muit wear? 
Which ſome men's indolence can gain, 
And ſome men's vigils ne'er obtain? 

For what muſt Sal or poet ſve, 
Ere they engage with Ned or you ? 
For luck in verſe, for luck at loo! 


Ah no ! ”tis genius gives you fame, 
And Ned, through ſkill, ſecures the game. 
N 
The POET and the DUN. 1541. 


« Theſe are meſſengers 
2 hy feelingiy perſuade me what 1 am.” 
SHAKES, 


OMES a dun in the morning and raps at my 
door 

*% made bold io call—'tis a twelvemonth and 
more— 

I'm ſorry, believe me, to trouble you thus, fir, 

But Job would be paid, Sir, had Job been a mer- 
cer. 

My friend have but patience—“ Ay theſe are 
your ways.“ 

I have got hut one ſhilling to ſerve me two days 

But Sir—pr' Aber take it, and tell your attorney, 

If 1 han't paid your bill, I have paid for your 
journey. 


Well, now thou art gone, let me govern my 

pailion, 

And caimly conſider—conſider ? ht 

What whore that muſt pant, and muit put on 
talle locks, 

And counterfeit joy in the pangs of the pox! 

What beggar's wife's nephew, now ſtarv'd and 
now beatcn, 

Who, wanting to cat, ſears hinſelf ſhall be eat- 
en! 

What porter, what turnſpit, can deem his caſe 
hard! 

Or what dun boaſt of patience that thinks of a 
my þ 

Well, Vil leave this poor trade, for no trace can 
be poorer, / 

Turn ſhoc-boy, or court.er, or pimp, or procu- 
Ter; 

Get love, and reſpeR, and good living, and pelf, 

And dun lome poor dog of a poet myſef. 


One's credit, however, of courfe will grow het- 
ter ; | 
Here enters the footman, and brings me a letter. 


„Dear ſir! I received your obliging epiſtle, 

Your fame is ſecure—bid the critics go whiſtle, 

{ read over with wonder the poem you ſent me; 

And | mult ſpeak your praiſes, no ſoul ſhall pre. 

ent me, 

The audience, believe me, cry'd out every line 

Was ſtrong, was affecting, was juſt, was divine; 

All pregnant, as gold is, with worth, weight, and 

beauty, 

And to hide ſuch a genius was—far from your 

duty. 

1 foreſee that the court will be hugely delighted: 

Sir Richard, for much a leſs genius was kmyhted, 

Adicu, my good friend, and for high life prepare 

e; 

could fay much more, but you're modeſt, I ſpare 
ye.“ 

Quite fir'd with the flattery, I call for my paper, 

And waſte that, and health, and my time and 
my taper 

ſcribble il morn, when, with wrath no ſmall 
ſtore, 


Comes my o d friend the mercer, and raps at my 


door. 
« Ah! friend. 
ther, 
Fate, fate has ordaia'd us to plague one ang 
ther,” 


'tis but idle to make ſuch a po- 


Written at an Inn at Eentey. 


O thee, fair freedom! I retire 
x From flattery, cards, and dice, and dig; 
Nor art they found in manions higher 
Than the low cott, or hutable iun. 


Tis here with boundleſs power I reign ; 
Aud every health which | begin, 

Converts dull port to bright champaigne 3 5 
Such ſreedom crowns it, at an inn. 


I fly from pomp, I fly from p'ate! 
i fly from falſchood's {pecious grin ! 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, 
And chuſe my lodgings at an inn. 


Here, waiter ! take my ſordid ore, 
Which lacqueys cile might hope to win; 
It buys, what courts have not in ſtore ; 
It buys me freedom at an inn, 


Whoe'er has travel'd liſe's dull round, 
Mherc'er his ſtages may have been, 

May ſigh to think he ſtill has ſound 
The wermeit welcome at an inn. 


A SIMILE. 
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V T HAT vilage but his ſometime ſeen 
The clumſy ſhape, the ſrightful mien, 

Tremendous claws, and ſhagged hair, 

Of that grim brute yclept a bear ? 

He from his dam, the learn'd agree, 

Received the curious form you fee ; 

Who, with her plaſtic tongue alone, 

Produc'd a viſage—like her own— 

And thus they hint, in myxzic faſhion, 

The powerful ſorce of education * — 

Perhaps yon crowd of ſwains is viewing 

F'en now, the ſtrange exploits of Bruin; 

V ho plays his antics, roars aloud ; 

The wonder of a gaping crowd! 


So have I known an awkward lad, 
Whoſe birth has made a pariſh glad, 
Forbid, for fear of ſenſe, to roam, 

And taught by kind mamma at home ; 
Who gives him many a well-try'd rule, 
With ways and meanz—to play the fool. 
In ſenſe the ſame, in ſtature higher, 

He ſhines, re long, a rural ſquire, 
Pours forth unwitty jokes, and ſwears, 
And bawls, and drinks, but chiefly ſtares : 
His tenants of ſuperior ſenſe 

Carouze, and, laugh, at his expence ; 
And deem the paſtime I'm relating, 
To be as pleaſant, as bear- baiting, 


— — — — 


The CHARMS of PRECEDENCE. 
& TALE: 


AIR, will you pleaſe to walk before?“ 
No, pray Sir—you are nest the door. 

—“ Upon mine honour, I Il not ſtir—“ 

Sir. I'm at home, conſider, Sir 

„ Fxcuſe me, Sir. 17H not go firs.” 

Well, if I muſt be rude, I muſt— 

But yet I wiſh I cou'd evade it 

"Tis ſtrangely clowniſh, be perſuaded— 

Go forward, cits ! go forward, ſquires ! 

Nor ſcruple each, what each admires. : 

Life ſquares not, friends, with your proceeding ; 

It flies, while you diſplay your breeding: 

Such breeding as one's granam preaches, 

Or ſome old dancing-matter teaches, 

O for ſome rude tumultuous fellow, 

Half crazy, or, at leaſt, half mellow, 

To come behind you unawares, 

And fairly puſh you both down ſtairs ! 

But death's at hand—let me adviſe ye, 

Go forward, friends! or he'll ſurpriſe ye. 
Beſides, how inſincere you are! 

Do ye not flatter, lye, forſwear, 


And daily cheat, and weekly pray, 
And all for this—to lead the way ? 


* Of a fond matron's education. 


| And pay the beadle's endleis fees, 


- Barely, where'er you go, to prove 


And drop their virtue, to get there. 
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Such it my theme, which means to prove, 
That though we drink, or game, or love, 
As that or this is moſt in faſhion, 
Precedence is our ruling paſſion. , 


When college-ſtudents take degrees, 


What moves that ſcientific body, 

But the firſt cutting at a gawdy ? 

And whence ſuch ſhoals, in hare conditions, 
That ſtarve and languiſh as phyiicians, 
Content to trudge the ſtreets, and ſtare at 
The fat apothecary's chariot ? 

But that, in Charlot's chamber ſee 
Moliere's © Medicin ma!gre lui“) 

The leach, howe'er his fortunes vary, 

Still walks before th' apothecary. 


Flavia in vain has wit and charms, 
And all that ſhines, and all that warms; 
In vain all human race adore her, 

For —Lady Mary ranks before her. 


O Celia, gentle Celia! tell us, 
You who are neither vain nor jealons! 
The ſotteſt breaſt, the miideſt mien! 
Would you not ſfecl ſome little ſpleen, 
Nor bite your lip nor furl your brow, 
If Florimel, your equal now, 
Should, one day, gain precedence of ye? 
Firſt ſerv'd though in a diſh of coffee? 
Plac'd firſt, although, where you arc ſound, 
You gain the eyes of all around ? 
Nam'd firſt, though not with half the fame, 
That waits my charming Celia's name ? 


Hard fortune ! barely to inſpire 
Our fix'd eſteem, and fond defire ! 


J he ſource of univerſal love! 

Vet be content, obſerving this, 

Honour 's the oflspring of caprice : 

And worth, howe'er you have purſued it, 
Has now no power—but to exclude it, 
You Il find your general reputation 

A kind of ſup;lemental ſtation. 


Poor Swift with all his worth, could ne'er, 
He tells us, hope to riſe a peer; 
50, to fupply it. wrote for fame : 
And well the wit ſecur'd his aim. 
A common patriot has a dr tt, 
Not quite fo innocent as Swift: 
In Britain's cauſe he rants, he labours ; 
© He's honeſt, faith“ have patience, neigh- 
bours, 7 
For patriots may ſometime deceive, 
May beg their friends reluctant leave, 
To ſerve them in a higher ſphere; 


As Lucian tells us, in his ſathion, 
How ſouls put off each earthly paſſion, 
Ere on Elyſium's flowery rand 
Old Charon ſuffer'd them to land ; 
So ere we meet a court's careſſes. 
No doubt our fouls muſt change their dreſſes; 
And ſouls there be, who, bound that Way, 
Attire themſelves ten times dy, 
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If then *tis rank which all men covet, 
And ſaints alike and finners love it; 
If place, for which our courticrs throng 
So thick, that few can get along ; 
For which ſuch ſervile toils are ſeen, 
Who 's happier than a king ?—a queen. 


Howe'er men aim at elevation, 
"Tis properly a female paſſion : 
Women, and beaux, beyond all meaſure 
Are charm'd with rank's extatic pleaſure / 


Sir, if your drift | rightly ſcan, 
You'd hint a beau was not a man: 
Say, women then are fond of places ; 
] wave all diſputable caſcs. 
A man perhaps would ſomething linger, 
Were his lov'd rank to coſt—a finger ; 
Or were an ear or-toe the price on 't, 
He might deliberate once or twice on 't: 
Perhaps aſk Gataker's advice on 't, 
And many, as their frame grows old, 
V'ould hardly purchaſe it with gold. 


But women wiſh precedence ever; 
»Tis their whole life's ſupreme endeavour : 
It fires their youth with jealous rage, 
And ſtrongly animates their age. 
Perhaps they would not ſell out-right, 
Or maim a limb—that was in ſight ; 
Yer on worſe terms they ſometimes chuſe it; 
Nor ev'n in puniſhments refuſe it. 


Pre-eminence in vain you cry! 
All fierce and pregnant with reply. 
But lend your paticnce, and your car, 
An argument ſhall make it clear. 
But hold, an argument may fail, 
Beſide my title ſays, a tale. 


Where Avon rolls her winding ſtream, 
Avon, the Muſes' favourite theme ! 
Avon, that ſills the ſarmers' purles, 
And decks with flowers both farms and verſes, 
She viſits many a fertile vale— | 
Such was the ſcene of this my tale. 
For tis in Eveſham's vale, or near it, 
That folks with laughter tell and hear it, 


The ſoil with annual plenty bleſt 
Was by young Corydon poſſeſt. 
His youth alone I lay before ye, 
— moſt material to my ſtory: 
or ſtrength and vigour too, he had them, 
And *twere not much amiſs, to add them. 


Thrice happy lout ! whoſe wide domain 
Now green with graſs, now gilt with grain, 
In ruſfet robes of clover deep, 

Or thinly veil'd, and white with ſheep ; 
Now fragrant with the bean's perfume, 
Now purpled with the pulſe's bloom, 
Might well with bright alluſion ſtore me ; 
But happier bards have been before me! 
Amongſt the various year's increaſe, 
The ſtripling own'd a field of peaſe; 
Which, when at night he ceas'd his labours, 
Were haunted by ſome female neighbours. 


| 


Each morn diſcover'd to his figh?, 

The ſhameful havock of the night: 
Traces of this they left behind them, 
But no inſtructions where to find them. 
The Devil's works are plain and evil, 
But few or none have ſeen the Devil. 
Old Noll, indeed, if we may credit 
The words of Echard, who has ſaid it, 
Contriv'd with Satan how to fool us; 
And bargain'd ſace to face to rule us; 


But then old Noll was one in ten, 


And ſought him more than other men. 
Our ſhepherd too, with like attention, 
May meet the female fiends we mention. 
He roſe one morn at break of day, 

And near the field in ambuſh lay: 

When lo! a' brace of girls appears, 

The third, a matron much in years, 
Smiling, amidſt the peaſe, the ſinners 
Sate down to cull their future dinners; 
And, caring little who might own them, 
Made ſree as though themſelves had ſown them, 


"Tis worth a ſage's obſervation, 
How love can make a jeſt of paſſion, 
Anger had forc'd the ſwain from bed, 
His early dues to love unpaid ! 

And Jove, a god that keeps a pother, 
And will be paid ane time or other, 
Now baniſh'd anger out of door; 

And claim'd the debt withheld before, 

If anger bid our youth revile, 

Love form'd his features to a ſmile 2 

And knowing well 'twas all grimace, 

ſo threaten with a ſmiling face, 

He in few words expreſs'd his mind 
And none would deem them much unkind. 


The amorous youth, for their offence, 
Demanded inſtant recompence : 

That recompence from each, which ſhame 
Forbids a baſhful Muſe to name. 

Yet, more this ſentence to diſcover, 
*T'was what Bet “ * grants her lover, 
When he, to make the ſtrumpet willing, 
Has ſpent his ſfortune—to a ſhilling. 


Fach ſtood a while, as twere ſuſpended, 
And loth to do, what—cach intended. 


At length, with ſoft pathetic ſighs, 
The matron, beat with age, replies: 


'Tis vain to ſtrive—juſtice, I know 
And our ill ſtars, will have it ſo— 


| But let my tears your wrath aſſuage, 


And ſhew ſome deference for age! 
I from a diſtant village came, 
Am old, God knows and ſomething lame; 
And if we yield, as yield we muſt, 
Diſpatch my crazy body firſt. 

Our ſhepherd, like the Parygian ſwain, 
When circled round on Ida's plain 
With goddeſſes he ſtoad ſuſpended, 
And Pallas's grave ſpeech was ended, 
Own'd what ſhe aſk d might be his duty; 
But paid the compliment to beauty, 


ODE 
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ODE. to be perſormed by Dr. Bar rx, 


and a Chorus of, Hales-owen Citizens. 


The Inſtrumental Part, a Viol d' Amour. 


AIR by the Doc rox. 


WAKE ! 1 ſay, awake good people 
And be for once alive and gay; 
Come let 's be merry ; ſtir the tipple ; 
How can you fleep, 
Whilſt 1 do play? how can you fleep, &c. 
CHORUS of CITIZ ENS. 
Pardon, O! pardon, great muſician ! 
On drowſy ſouls ſome pity take: 
For wonderous hard it is our condition, 
To drink thy beer, 
Thy ſtrains to hear; 
To drink, 
Jo hear, 
And keep awake! 
SOLO by the Doc rox. 


Hear but this ſtrain—'twas made by Han- 
el, | 
A wight of ſkill, and judgment deep! 


Zoonters they're gone Sal, bring a candle 
No, here is one, and he's aſlec p. 


Soft mil ſic. 


Dr.- How could they go 
Whilſt 1 do play? 

Sal,—How could they go! Warlike muſic. 
How ſhould they ſtay ? ; 


— 


CUPID ans PLUTUS. 


h HEN Celia, Love's eternal foe, 
To rich old Gomez firſt was marry'd; 
And angry Cupid came to know, 
His ſhafts had err'd, his bow miſcarry'd; 
He ſigh'd, he wept, he hung his head, 
On the cold ground, full ſad, he laid him; 
When Plutus, there by fortune led, 
In this deſponding plight ſurvey'd him, 
And ſure, he cry'd, you'll own at laſt 
Your boaſted power by mine exceeded ; 
Say, wretched boy, now all is paft, 
How little ſhe your efforts heeded. 


If with ſucceſs you would aſſail, ſ 
Gild, Youngſter, doubly gild your arrows: 
Little the feather'd ſhafts avail, 


Thou wing'd from Mamma's doves and ſpar- | 
TOWS. 


What though each reed, each arrow grew, 
Where Venus bath'd herſelf; depend on't. 
Twere more for uſe, for beauty too, 
A diamond ſparkled at the end on't. 
Peace, Plutus, peace !—the boy reply'd; 
Were not my arts by yours infeſted, 
| could each other power deride, 


And rule this circle, unmoleſted. 
Vor. VII. 


See yonder pair! no worldly views 
In Chloe's generous breaſt refided: 
Love bade her the ſpruce valet chuſe, 
And ſhe by potent love was guided. 


For this! ſhe quits her golden dreams, 

In her gilt coach no more ſhe ranges : 
And her rich crimſon, bright with gems, |, 

For cheeks impearl'd with tears, ſhe chan- 

ges. 
Though ſordid Celia own'd your power, 
Think not fo moiiſtrous my diſgrace is: 

You gain'd this nymph—that very hour 

I gain'd a ſcore in different places. 


— 


E PILOGUE to the Tragedy of Cleone. 


ELL, ladies ſo much for the tragic ſtile— 
and now the cuſtom is to make you ſmile. 
To make us ſmile '—methinks 1 hear you ſay— 
Why, who can help it, at ſo ſt ange a play? 
The Captain gone three years'—and then to 
blame 
The faultleſs conduct of his virtuous dame! 
My ſtars !-—what gentle belle would chink it trea- 
e N 


When thus provok'd, to give the brute ſome rea- 
ſon? | 


Out of my honſe !—this night, forſooth depart ? 


A modern wife had faid—** With all my heart 

But think not, haughty Sir, I'll go alone 

Order your coach conduct me fafe to town 

Give me my jewels, wardrobe, and my maid 

And pray take care my pin-money be paid.” 
Such is the language of each modiſh fair; 

Yet memoirs, not of modern growth, declare 


The time has deen when modeſty and truth 


Were deem'd additions to the charms of youth: 
When women hid their necks, and veil'd their 


faces, - | 

Nor romp'd, nor rak'd, nor ſtar'd at public 
places, 

Nor took the airs of Amazons for graces : 3 


Then plain domeſtic virtues were the mode, 
and wives pc'er dreamt of happineſs abroad; 
They lov'd their children, learn'd no flaunting 
airs, 

But with the joys of wedlock mix'd the cares. 
3 hoſe times are paſt—yet '*.re they merit praiſe, 
For marriage triumph'd in thoſe golden days: 
By chaſte decorum they affection gain'd 
By faith and fondneſs what they won. mantain'd. 
. *Tis yours, ye fair to bring thoſe days again, 
And form a new the hearts of thoughtleſs men; 
Make beauty's juſtre amiable as bright, 
And give the ſoul, as well as ſenſe, delight; 
Reclaim from folly a fantaſtic age, 
That ſcorns the preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage. 
Let truth and tenderneſs your breaſts adorn, 
The marriage chain with tranſport ſhall be worn; 
Each blooming virgin rais'd into a bride 
Shall double all their joys, their cares divide; 
Alleviate grief, compaſe the jars of ſtrife, 
And pour the balm that ſweetens human life. 
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The JUDGMENT of HERCULES. 


W A* blooming ſpring deſcends ſrom ge- 
nial ſkies, EY 

By whoſe mild influence in? ant wonders riſe 
From whoſe ſoft breath Elyſian beauties flow; 
The fweets of Hayley, or the pride of Stowe; 
Will Lyttleton the rural landſkip range 

Leave noiſy fame, and not regret the change? 
Fleas'd will he tread the garden's early ſcenes, 
And learn a moral from the riſing greens ? 


There, warm'd alike by Sol's enlivening power, 


The weed, aſpiring. emulates the flower: 

The drooping flower, its fairer charms diſplay'd, 
Invites, trom grateful hands, their generous aid: 
Soon, if none check th” invaſive fo-'s deſigns, 
The lively luſtre of theſe ſcenes declines ! 

_ ?*Tis thus the ſpring of youth, the morn of life, 
Rears in our minds the rival ſeeds of ſtriſe. 

Ihen paſſion riots, reaſon then contends ; 

And, on the conqueſt, every bliſs depends: 

Life. from the nice deciſion, takes its hue ; 

Ard bleft theſe judges who decide like you! 

On worth like theirs ſhall every bliſs attend! 


The world their favourite, and the world their 


friend. 


There are, who, blind to thought's fatiguing 


ray, 
As fortune gives examples, urge their way : 
Nor virtues foes though they her paths decline, 


Ard icarce her friends, though with her friends 


they join 
In her's, or vice's caſual road advance 


J houghtleſs, the ſinners or the ſaints of chance! 


Vet tome more nobly ſcorn the vulgar voice; 


Wich judgement fix, with Zeal purſue their 


choice, 


When ripen'd thought, when re2ſon born to reign, 


Checks the wild tur ults of the youthful vein 
Vile paſſion's lawleſs tides, at their command, 


Glide through more uſcful tracts, and bleſs the 


land. 
Happieſt of theſe is he whoſe matchleſs mind. 
By learning ſtrenghteu'd, and by taſte refin'd, 
In virtus's cauſe eſſay d its carlictt powers; 


Choſe virtue's patlis, and ſtrew'd her paths with 


flowers. 
The firſt alarm'd, if freedom waves her wings: 
The fitteſt to adorn each art ſhe brings: 
Lov'd by that prince whom every virtue fires ; 


Prais'd by that bard whom every Muſe inſplires: 


Bleſt in tuneful art, the ſocial flame; 
In all that wins, in al that merits fame: 


"Twas youth's perplexing ſtage his doubts in- 


ſpir'd, 
When great + lcides to a prove retir'd. 
Through the lone windings of a devious glade, 


Reſign d to thought, with lingering ſteps he 


ſtray'd; 
Bleſt with a mind to taſte ſincerer joys : 
Arm's with a heart cach falſe one to deſpiſe, 
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Dubious he ſtray'd, with wavering thoughts pol 
ſeſt. | 
Alternate paſſions ſtruggling ſhar'd his bre ſt; 
The various arts which human cares divide, 

In deep «ttention all his mind employ'd: 
nxious if fame an equal bliſs ſecur d; 

Or ſilent eaſe with ſofter charms allur' d. 

The ſylvan choir, whoſe numbers ſweetly flow'd, 
he fount that mucrmur'd, and the flowers that 
© blow'd ; a 

The ſilver flood that in meanders led 3 
His glittering ſtreams along ch* enliven'd mead; 
The ſoothing breeze, and all thoſe beauties join'd, 
Which, whilſt they p caſe, effeminate the mind, 
In vain ! while diſtant. on a ſummit rais'd, 
Th' imperial towers of fame attractive blaz d. 


While thus he trac'd through fancy's puzzling 
maze + 

The ſeparate ſweets of pleaſure and of praiſe ; 

Sudceu the wind a fragrant gale convey'd, 

And now a luſtre gain'd upon the ſhade. 

At once, before his wondering eyes were ſeen 

Two female forms, of more than mortal mien. 

Various their charms ; and in their dreſs and ſace, 

Each ſeem'd to vie with ſome peduliar grace, 

This, whoſe attire leſs clogg'd with art appear'd, 

The fiwple ſweets of innocence endear'd. 

Her ſprightly bloom, her quick ſagacious eye, 

Shew'd native merit, mix'd with modeſty. 

Her air diffus'd a mild yet aweful ray, 

Severely ſweet, and innocently gay. 

Such the chaſte image of the martial maid, 

In artleſs folds of virgin white array'd ! 

She let no borrow'd roſe her checks adorn, 

Her bluſhing checks, that ſham'd the purple 

morn. | 

Her charms nor had, nor wanted artful foils, 

Or ſtudy'd geſtures, or well-practis'd ſmiles. 

She ſcorn'd the toys which render beauty leſs: 

She prov'd tht engaging chaſtity of dreſs; 

And while ſhe chole in native charms to ſhine, 


SIM. 
One modeſt emerald claſp'd the robe ſhe wore, 
And, in her hand, th' imperial ſword ſhe bore, 
Sublime her height, majeſtic was her pace, 
And match'd the awiul honours of her face. 
The ſhrubs the flowers, that deck'd the verdant 
ground, | | 
Seem'd, where ſhe trod, with riſing luſtre 
crown'd. 
Still her approach with ſtronger influence warm'd; 
She pleas d, while diſtant ; but, when near, 
charm'd, _ 
So ſtrikes the gazer's eye, the ſilver gleam 
That glittering quivers o'er a diſtant ſtream : 
But from its banks we ſee new beauties riſe, 
And, in its cry al boſom, trace the ſkics. 


With other charms the rival viſion glow'd; 
And from her dreſs her tinſel beauties flow d. 
A fluttering robe her pamper'd ſhape conceal 0, 
And ſeem'd to ſhade the charms it beſt reveal'd, 
Its form, contriv'd her faulty ſize to grace, 


| Its hue, to give ſreſh luſtre to her face. 


Her 


Ev'n thus ſhe ſeem'd, nay more than ſcem'd, di- 


E 
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Her plaited hair difguis'd with brilliants glar'd ; 
Her cheeks the ruby's neighbouring luſtre ſhar'd; 
The gawdy topaz lent its gay ſupplies, 
And every gem that ſtrikes leſs curious eyes; 
Expos'd her breaſt with forcign ſweets per- 
fum'd; 
And, round her brow, a roſeate garland bloom'd. 
Soft ſmiling, bluſhing lips conceal'd her wiles 
Yet, ah! the bluſhes artful as the ſmiles. 
Oft-gazing on her ſhade, th' enraptur'd fair 
Decreed the ſubſtance well deſerv'd her care: 
Her thoughts, to others charms walignly blind, 
Center'd in that, and were to that conſin d: 
And if on others eyes à g-ance were thrown, 
"Twas but to watch the influence of her own. 
Much like her guardian, fair Cythera's queen, 
When for her warrior ſhe refines her mien; 
Or when, to bleſ> her De ian favourite's arms, 
The radiant ſair invigorates her charms. | 
Much like her pupil, Egypt's ſportive dame, 
Her dreſs expreſſive, and her air the ſame, 
When her gay bark o'er ſiiver Cydnos roll'd, 
And all th' emblazon'd ſtreamers wav'd in gold. 
Such ſhone the viſion, nor forbore to move 
The fond contagious airs of lawleſs love. 
Fach wanton eye deluding glances fir'd, 
And amorous dimples on cach cheek corfpir'd, 
Liieleſs her gait, and flow, with ſeeming pain, 
She dragg'd her Joitering limbs along the plain; 
Yet made ſome faint efforts, and firſt approach'd 
the ſwain. 
30 glaring draughts, with taudry luſtre bright, 
Spring to the view, and ruſh upon the fight : 
More flowly charms a Raphael's chaiter air, 
Waits the calm ſearch, and pays the ſearchers 
care. 


Wrap'd in a pleas'd ſuſpence, the youth ſur- 

vey'd 

The various charms of each attractive maid : 

Alternate each he view d, and each admir'd, 

And found, alternate, varying flames inſpir'd. 

Quick o'er their forms his eyes with pleaſure 
ran, 

When ſhe, who firſt approach'd him firſt began, 

« Hither, dear boy, direct thy wandering 

eyes; 

'Tis here the lovely vile of pleaſure lies. 

Debate no more, to me thy life reſign; 

Each ſweet which nature can diffuſe is mine, 

For me the nymph diverſiſies her power, 

Sorings in a tree, or bloſſoms in a flower; 

To pleaſe my ear, ſhe tunes the linnet's ſtrains ; 

To pleaſe my eye, with lilies paints the plains ; 

To form my couch, in moſſy beds ſhe grows; 

Jo gratify my ſmell, perſumes the roſe; 

Reveals the fair, the fertile ſcene you ſee, 

And ſwells the vegetable world, for me. 


Let the gull'd fool the toils of war purſue, 
Where bleed the many to enrich the ſew : 
V. here chance from courage claims the boaſted 
prize: 


Where, though ſhe give, your country oft de- 
vies, 
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Induſtrious thou ſhalt Cupid's wars maintain, 
And ever gently fight bis ſoft campaign. 

His darts alone ſhalt wield, his wounds endure 1 
Yet only ſuſf-r, to enjoy the cure, I 5 
vie d but to me—a choir of nymphs ſhall riſe, 
And fire thy breaſt and bleſs thy raviſh'd eyes. 
Their heauteous checks a fairer- roſe ſhall wear, | 
A brighter lily on theiy necks appear ; 1 
Where ſondly thou thy favour'd head ſhall reſt, bw. 
Soft as the down that ſwells the cygnet's neſt | i 
While Phi omel in each ſoſt voice complains, 
And gent'y lulls thee with meilifluous ſtrains :; 
Whilſt, with each accent, ſweereſt odours flow 
And ſpicy gums round every boſom glow, 


24 * 


Not the fam'd bird +4rabian climes admire, 1 
Shall in ſuch luxury of ſweets expire. bs 
B 8 . * . = 
At floth let war's victorious ſons exclaim; q 


1 * 
— 


In vain! for pleaſure is my real name: 9 

Nor envy thou the head with bays o'ergrown ; 9 
No, ſeck thou roſes to adorn thy own ; b 
For well each opening ſcene, that claims wy 1 16 


| care, | 
Suits and deſcrves the beauteous crown I wear. 


8 8 * ö * 
n * 


r 


Let others prune the vine; the genial bowl 
Shall crown thy table, and enlarge thy ſoul. 
Let vulgar hands explore the brillant mine, 
So the gay produce glitter ſtill on thine. 
Indulgent Bacchus loads his Jabouring tree, 
| And, guarding, gives its cluſtering ſweets to 
1 
For my lov'd train, Apollo's piercing beam 
Darts through the paſlive giebe, and frames the 
gem 
See in my cauſe conſenting gods employ'd, 
Nor ſlight thaie gods, their bleſſings une njoy'd! 
For thce the poplar ſuall its amber drain; 
For thee, in c*:aded beauty, ſpring the cane; 
Some collly tribute every clime ſha!i-pay | 
Some charming treaſure every wing convey ; - if 
Each object round Tome pleaſing ſcene ſhall | 
yield; i 
Arg built thy dome, while nature decks thy field ; 
Of Corinth's order ſha!l the ſtncture riſe; 
The ſpiring turrets glitt«r through the ſk ies; 
Thy coitly robe ſhall glow with Tyrian reys ; 
Thy vaſe ſhall ſparkle, and thy car ſhall blaze; 
Yet thou, whatever pomp the ſun diſplay, 
Shalt own the aniorous night exceeds the day. 
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When melting flutes, and ſweetly-ſounding 
lyres 

Wake the gay loves, and cite the young defires ; 
Or, in th' lonian dance, ſome {avourit:: maid 
Improves the flame her ſparkling eyes convey'd ; 
1 h:nk, canſt thou quit a glowing Delia's arms, 
To fegd on virtue 's viſionary charms z 
Or {1:Fht the joys which wit and youth engage, 
For the faint honcur of a frozen ſage ? 
i © find dull envy cv'n that hope delace, 
And, where you tvil'd for glory, rezp diſgrace ? 
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GC ! think that beauty. waits on thy decree, 
And thy lov'd lovelieſt charmęr pleads with me. 
She, whoſe {oft ſmile, or gent ler glance to move, 
You vow'd the wild extremities of love; 
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132 SHENSTONE'S POEMS. 


In whoſe endearments years, like moments, flew; He ſigh'd, he gaz'd, ſo ſweetly ſmil'd the dame; 


For whoſe endearments millions ſeem'd too few ; 
She, ſhe implores; ſhe bids thee ſeize the prime, 
And tread with her the flowery tract of time; 
Nor thus her lovely bloom of life beſtow 

On ſome cold lover, or inſulting foe. 

Think, if agaiaft that tongue thou canſt rebel, 
Where love y<t dwelt, and reaſon ſeem'd to dwell; 
What ſtrony perſuaſion arms her ſofter ſighs! 
What full conviction ſparkles in her eyes! 


See nature ſmiles, and birds ſalute the ſhade, 
Where breathing jaſmin ſcreens the ſleeping maid: 
And ſuch her cherms, as to the vain may prove, 
Ambition ſeeks more humble joys than love! 
There buſy Fo ſhall ne'er invade thy reign, 
Nor ſciences pcrplex thy labouring brain: 

Or none, but what with equal ſweets invite; 

Nor other arts, but to prolong delight: 

Sometimes thy fancy prune her tender wing, 

Te praiſe a pendant, or to gracea ring ; 

To fix the dreſs that ſuits each varying mien; 

To ſnew where beſt the cluſtering gems are ſeen ; 
To ſigh ſoft ſtraias along the vocal grove, 
And tell the charms, the ſweet effects of love! 
Nor fear to find a coy diſdainſul Muſe ; 

Nor think the ſiſters will their aid refuſe. 

Cool grots, and tinkling rills, or ſilent ſhades, 
Soft ſcenes of leiſure! ſuit th* harmonious maids; 
And all the wife, and all the grave decree 

Some of that ſacred train ally'd to me. 


But if more ſpecious eaſe thy wiſhes claim, 
And thy breaſt glow with faint deſire of fame, 
Some ſoſter ſcience ſhall thy thoughts amuſe, 
And learning's name a ſolemn ſound diffuſe : 
To thee all nature's eurious ſtores I II bring, , 
Explain the heautics of an inſect's wing; | 
The plant, which nature, leſs diffuſely kind, 
Has to few climes with partial care confin'd: 
The ſhell ſhe ſcatters with more careleſs air, 
And, in her frolicks, fecms ſupremely fair; 
The worth that dazzles in the tulip's tains, 
Or lurks beneath a pebble's various veins. 


Sleep's downy god, averſe to war's alarms, 
Shall o'er thy head diffuſe his ſofteſt charms; 
Ere anxious thought thy dear repoſe affail, 

Or care, my moſt deſtructive foe, prevail. 

The watery nymphs ſhall tune the vocal vales, 
And gentle zephyrs harmonize their gales, 

For thy repoſe; inform, with rival joy, 

Their ſtreams to murmur, and their winds to ſigh. 
Thus ſhalt thou ſpend the ſweetly-flowing day, 
Till loft in bliſs thou breath'ſt thy ſoul away: 
Till ſhe t“ Elyſian bowers of joy repair, 

Nor find my charming ſcenes exceeded there.“ 


She ceas'd; and on a lily bank reclin'd, 
Her flowing robe wav'd wanton with the wind: 
One tender hand her drooping head fuſtains ; 
One points, expreſb ve, to the flowery plains. 
Soon the fond youth perceiv'd her influence roll, 
Deep in bis breaſt, to melt his manly Joul. 
As when Favonius joins the ſolar blaze, 
And each fair fabric of the froſt decays. 
Soon, to his breaſt, the ſoft harangue convey'd 
Reſolves too partial to the ſpecious maid. 


Vet, ſighing, gazing, ſeem'd to ſcorn his flame, 

And, oft as virtue caught his wandering eye, 

A crimſon bluſh condemn'd the riſing tigh. 

"Twas ſuch the ling-<ing Trojan's ſhame betray'd 

When Maia's ſon the frown of Jouve diſplay'd: 

When wealth, fame, empire, could no balance 
prove, 

For the ſoft reign of Dido, and of love. 

Thus ill with arduous glory love conſpires; 

Soft tender flames with bold impetuous fires! 


Some hovering doubts his anxious boſom mor'd, 
And virtue, zealous fair! thoſe doubts improv'd. 


« Fly, fly, fond youth, the too indulgent 
maid, 

Nor err, by ſuch fantaſtic ſcenes betray'd. 

Though in my path the rugged thorn be ſeen, 


And the dry turf diſcloſe a fainter green; 


Though no gay roſe or flowery product ſhine, 
The barren ſurface ſtill conceals the mine. 


grows 

In virtue's path, ſuperior ſweets beſtows— 

Yet ſhould thoſe boaſted, ſpecious toys allure, 

| Whence could fond floth the flattering gifts pro- 
cure ? | | 

The various wealth that tempts thy fond deſire, 

"Vis I alone, her greateſt foe, acquire. 

from old ocean rob the treaſur'd ſtore ; 

through each region, latent gems explore; 

"Twas 1 the rugged brilliant firſt reveal'd, 

By numerous ſtrata deep in earth conceab'd, 

lis I the ſurface yet refine, and ſhow 

The modeſt gem's intrinſic charms to glow. 

Nor ſwells the grape, nor ſpires its feeble tree 

Without the frm ſupports of induſtry. h 


But grant we floth the ſcene herſelf has drawn, 
The moſſy grotto, and the flowery lawn; 
Let Philomela tune th' harmonious gale, 
And with each breeze eternal ſweets exhale; 
Let gay Pomona ſlight the plains around, 
And chuſe, for faireſt fruits, the ſavour'd ground; 
To bleſs the fertile vale ſhould virtue ceaſe, 
Nor moſſy grots, nor flowery lawns could pleaſe; 
Nor gay Pomona's luſcious gifts avail, 
The found harmonious, or the ſpicy gale. 


Seeſt thou yon rocks in dreadſu! pomp ariſe, 
Whoſe rugged cliffs deform th' encircling ſkies! 
1 hoſe fields, whence Phabus all their moilture 

drains, F | 
And, too profuſely ſond, diſrobes the plains? 
When I vouchſafe to tread the barren foil, 
Thoſe rocks ſeem lovely, and thoſe deſerts ſmile. 
The form thou view'ſt, to every ſcene with cafe 
Transfers its charms, and every ſcene can pleaſe. 
When I have on thoſe pathlefs wilds appear d; 
And the lone wanderer with my preſence chear'd; 
"Thoſe cliffs the exile has with pleaſure view'd, 
And call'd the deſert bliſsful ſolitude! 


Nor I alone to ſuch extend my care: 
Fair-blooming health ſurveys her altars there. 
| Brown exerciſe will lead thee where ſhe reigns, 


| And with reflected luſtre gild the plains. 


Vith 
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With her, in flower of youth, and beauty's pride, 
Her offspring, calm content and peace, reſide. 
Oue ready offering ſuits each neighbouring ſhrine; 
And all obey their laws, who practiſe mine. 
But health averſe from floth's ſmooth region 

[+ — 

And, in her abſence, pleaſure droops and dies. 
Her bright companions, mirth, delizht, repoſe, 
Smile where ſhe ſmiles, and ſicken when ſhe goes, 
A galaxy of powers! whoſe forms appear 

For ever beauteous, and for ever near. | 

Nor will (oft fleep to floth's requeſt incline, 
He from her couches flies unbid ty mine. 

Vain is the ſparkling bowl, the warbling ſtrain, 
Th' incentive ſong, the labour'd viand vain ! 
Where ſhe relentleſs reigns without control, 

And checks each gay excurſion of the foul: 
Unmov'd, though beauty, deck'd in all its charms, 
Grace the rich couch, and ſpread the fofteft arms; 
Till joyleſs indolence ſuggeſts deſires; 

Or drugs are ſought to ſurniſh lan guid fires; 
Such languid fires as on the vitals prey, 

Barren of bliſs, but fertile of decay. 

As artful heats, apply'd to thirſty lande, 

Produce no flowers, and but debaſe the ſands. 

But let fair health her chearing ſmiles impart, 
How ſweet. is nature, how ſuperfluous art! 

*Tis ſhe the ſountain's ready draught commends, 

And ſmooths the flinty conch which fortune lends, 

And when my hero from his toils retires, 

Fills his gay boſom with unuſual fires, 

And, while no checks th* unhounded joy reprove, 

Aids and refines the gennine ſweets of love. 

His faireſt proſpc& riſing trophies frame; 

His ſweeteſt muſic is the voice of fame; 

Pleaſures to floth unknown ! ſhe never found 

How fair the proſpect, or how ſweet the found 

See fame's gay ſtructure from yon ſummit, 

charms, . * | 

And fires the manly breaſt to arts or arms; 

Nor dread the ſteep aſcent, by which you riſe 

From groveling vales to towers which reach the 
ſkies. „ ; 

Love, fame, eſteem, tis labour muſt acquire“ 
The ſmiling offspring of a rigid fire! 
To fix the friend, your ſervice muſt be ſhewn ; 
All, ere they lov'd your merit, lov'd their own. 
That wondering Greece your portrait may ad- 

mire, : | 
That tunetul bards may ſtring ſor you their lyre, 
That bocks may praiſe, or coins record your 
name, | We. 
Such, ſuch rewards tis toil alone can claim 
And the ſame column which diſplays to view 


The conqueror's name, diſplays the conqueſt too. Baaſt her own ſcenes, and languiſh after mine. 
- F © . 3 ; 
Twas flow experience, tedious miſtreſs! taught 


All that e'er nobly ſpoke, or bravely fought. 

"Twas ſhe the patriot, ſhe the bard refin'd, 

In arts that ſerve, protect, or pleaſe mankind. 

Not the vain vifions of inactive ſchools; if 

Not fancy's maxims, not opinion's rule, 

Eber form'd the man wh 
tends ; 


ole generous warmth ex- 
T' enrich his country, or to ſerve his friends. 
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To lateſt times ſhall generous hearts engage; 


153 


On active worth the laurel war beſtows : 


Peace rears her olive for induſtrious brows; 


| Nor earth, uncultur'd, yields its kind ſupplies 


Nor heaven, its ſhowers without a ſacrifice. 
Sec far below ſuch groveling ſcenes of ſhame, 

As lull to reſt Ignavia's ſlumbering dame. 

Her friends, from all the toils of fame ſecure, 

Alas! inglorious, greater toils endure. ; 

Doom'd all to mourn, who in her cauſe engage 

A youth enervate, and a painful age; T 

A fickly ſapleſs maſs, if reaſon flies; 

And, it ſhe linger, impotently wiſe ! 


A thoughtleſs train, who pamper'd, fleck, and 


gay, 
Invite old age, and revel youth away; 
From life's freſh vigour move the load of care, 


And idly place it where they leaſt can bear. 


When to rhe mind, diſeas'd, for aid they fly, 

What kind reflection ſhall the mind ſupply ? 

When, with loſt health, what ſhould the loſs al- 
tay, 

Peace, peace is loſt : a comfortleſs decay 

But to my friends, when youth, when pleaſure 
flies, 

And earth's dim beauties fade before their eyes, 

Through death's dark viſta flowery tracts are. 
ſeen, | 

Elyſian plains, and groves for ever green. 

If o'er their lives a refluent glance they caſt, 

Their's is the preſent who can praiſe the paſt. 

Life has its bliſs for theſe, when paſt its bloom, 

As withcr'd roſes yield a late perfume. 

Serene, and ſafe from paſſion's ſtormy rage, 

How calm they.gl:de into the port of age! 

Of the rude voyage leſs depriv'd than eas'd; 

More tir'd than pain'd, and weaken'd than diſ- 
eas'd. 

For health on age, tis temperance muſt beſtow ; 

And peace from piety alone can flow; 

And all che incenſe bounteous Jove requires, 

Has ſweets ſor him who feeds the ſacred fires, — 

Sloth views the towers of ſame with envious 

eyes; | 

Deſirons ttill, ſtill impotent to riſe. 

Oft, when reſolv'd to gain thoſe bliſsſul towers, 

The penfive queer. the dire aſcent explores, 

Cumes onward, wafted by the balmy trees, 

Some ſyivan muſic, or ſome fcented breeze : 

She turns her head, her own gay realin ſac ſp es, 

And all the ihort-liv'd reſolution dies. 

Thus ſome fond inſect's faultering pinions wave, 

Claſp'd in its favourite ſweets, a laſting ſlave ; - 

And thus in vain theſe charming viſions pleaſe 

The wretch of glory, and the flave of eaſy : 

Doom'd ever in ignoble ſtate to pine, 


But fun her ſnares, nor let the world exclaim, 
Thy birth, which was thy glory, prov'd thy 


ſame. 


With early hope thine infant actions fir'd ; 


Let manhood crown what infancy inſpir'd. 

Let generous toils reward with health thy days, 
Prolong thy prime, and eternize thy praiſe. 
The bold exploit that charms th' atteſting age, 


And 
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154  SHENSTONE'S POEMS. 


And with that myrtle ſhall thy ſhrine be crown'd, 
With which, alive, thy graceful brows were 


bound : 
Till time ſhall bid thy virtues frecly bloom, 
And raiſe a temple where it found a tomb. 


Then in their fcaſts thy name ſha!l Grecians 


join; 


Shall pour the ſparkling juice to Jove's and thine, 
Thine, us'd in war, ſhall raiſe their native fire; 
Thine, us'd in peace, their mutual faith inſpire. 

Dulneſs perhaps, through want of ſight, may 


blame, 


And ſpleen, with odious induſtry, defame ; 


And that, the honours given, with wonder view, 


And this, in ſecret ſadneſs, own them due: 


Contempt and envy were by fate deſign'd 


The rival tyrants which divide mankind ; 


Contempt, which. none, but who deſerve, can 


bear; 


While envy's wounds the ſmiles of fame repair, 
For know, the generous thiae exploits ſhall fire, 


Thine every friend it ſuits thee to require. 


Lov'd by, the gods, and, till their ſears I ſhew, 


Lov'd by the good their images below.“ 


Ceaſe, lovely maid, fair daughter of the ſkies ! 
My guide | my queen, th' extatic youth replies. 


In thee I trace a form deſign'd for ſway ; 


Which chiefs may court, and kings with pride 


obey, 
And, by thy brig#t immortal friends I ſwear, 
Thy fair idea ſhall no toils impair. 


Lead me! O lead me where whole hoſts of foes 
Thy form depreciate, and thy ſriends oppoſe ! 


Welcome all toils th' inequal fates decree, 


While toils endear thy faithful charge to thee. 
Such be my cares, to bind th* oppreſſive hand, 


And cruſh the ſetters of an injur'd land; 
To ſee the monſter's noxious life reſign'd, 


And tyrants quell'd, the monſters of mankind ! 
Nature ſhall ſmile to view the vanquiſh'd brood, 


And none, but envy, riot unſubdued. 

In cloiſter'd ſtate let ſelfiſh ſages dwell, 
Proud that their heart is narrow a their cell! 
And boaſt their lazy labyrinth of rules, 

Far leſs the friends of virtue, than the fools: 


Yet ſuch in vain thy favouring ſmiles pretend ; 
For he is thine, who proves his country's friend. 
Thus when my life wcll-ſpent the good enjoy, 


And the mean envious labour to deſtroy ; 


When, ſtrongly lur'd by fame's contiguous ſhrine, 


I yet devote my choicer vows to thine ; 
If all my :oils thy promis'd favour claim, 


O lead thy favourite through the gates of fame 
He ceas'd his vows, and, with diſdainſul air, 


He turn'd to blaſt the late exulting fair. 


But vaniſh'd, fl:d to ſome more friendly ſhore, 
The conſcious phantom's beauty pleas'd no more: 
Convinc'd, her ſpurious charms of dreſs and face 


Claim'd a quick conqueſt, or a ſure diſgrace, 


Fantaſtic Power! whoſe tranſient charms allur'd, 
While error's miſt the reaſoning mind obſcur'd: 
Not ſuch the victreſs, virtue's conſtant queen, 


Endur'd the teſt of truth, and dar'd be ſeen, 


Her brightning form and features ſeem'd to own, 
*T'was all her wiſh, her intereſt, to be known: 


And when his longing view the ſair declin'd 
Leſt a full image of her charms behind. 


crown'd, 


| round. | 
But let the ſource of light its beams diſplay, 
Languid and faint the mimic flames decay, 
Aud ail the ſickening ſplendor fades away. 


The FATE of DELICACY. 


PART the FIRST. 


ERHAPS ſome cloud eclips'd the day, 
hen thus | tun'd my penfive lay. 
he ſhip is launch'd— we catch the gale— 


On life s extended ocean ſai! : 


For happineſs our courſe we bend, 

Our ardent cry, our general end! 

Yet, ah ! the ſcenes which tempt our care 
Are like the forms d:ſpers'd in air, 

Stil dancing near diſorder'd eyes; 

And weakeſt his, who beſt deſcries ! 

Yet lct me not my birth-right barter, 

(For wiſhing is the poct's charter; | 
All bards have leave to with what's wanted, 


Extenſive field ; where pocts pride them 
In ſinging all that is deny'd them.) 


For humble eaſe, ye powers! I pray; 
That plain warm ſuit for ev'ry day ! 
And pleafure, and brocade beſtow ; 

To flaunt it—once a month, or ſo. 
The firſt for conſtant wear we want; 
The firſt, ye powers ! for ever grant; 
But conſtant wear the laſt beſpatters, 
And turns the tiſſue into tatters. 


Where'er my vagrant courſe I bend, 
Let me ſecure one faithful ſriend. 
Let me, in public ſcenes, requeſt 
A friend of wit and taſte, well drefs'd ; 
And, if I muſt not hope ſuch favour, 
A friend of wit and taſte, however. 

Alas! that wiſdom ever ſhuns 
To congregate her ſcatter'd ſons ; 
Whoſe nervous forces well combin'd | 
Would win the field, and ſway mankind. 
The fool will ſqueeze, from morn to night, 
To fix his follies full in ſight; 
The note he ſtrikes, the plume he ſhows, 
Attract whole flights of ſops and beaux; 


| Flock at the ſight ; careſs, and own him; 


Thus reigns the moon, with furtive ſplendouy 


While glooms oppreſs us, and thick ſhades ſur. 


The PROGRESS of TASTE. 


A POEM on the Temper and Studies of the Ay. 
THOR; and how yreat a Misfortune it is, for a 
Man of ſmall Eſtate to have much Vasre, 


Though few e'er found their wiſhes granted; 


And kindred-ſools, who ne'er had known him, 


But 


ererbte dee ere eres ernennen CS What aa. _ 
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But ill-tarr'd ſenſe, nor gay nor loud, 
Steal» {oft on tip-toe through the crowd: 
Conveys his meagre ferm between; 

And ſlides, Ike pervious air, unſeen: 
Contracts his known tenuity, 

As though twere ev'n a crime, to be: 
Nor ev'n permits his eyes to ſtray, 

And win acquaintance in their way. 

In company, ſo m-an his air, 
vou ſcarce are conſcious he is there, 
Till from ſome nook, like ſharpen d ſteel, 
Occurs his face's thin profile, 

Still ſeeming, from the gazer's eye, 
Like Venus, newly bath'd, to fly. 
Yet, while reluctant he diſplays 

His rea! gems before the blaze, 

The fool hath, in its centre, plac'd 
His tawdry ſtock of painted paſte, _ 
Diſus d to ſpeak, he tries his {kill ; 
Speaks coldly, and ſucceeds but ill; 
His penſive manner, dulneſs deem' d 
His modeſty. reſcrve eſteem'd; 

His wit unknown, his learning vain, 
He wins not one of all the train. 

And thoſe who mutually known, 

In friendſhip's faireſt liſt had ſhone, 
Leſs prone, than pebbles, to unite, 
Retire to ſhades from public ſight ; 
Grow ſavage, quit their ſocial nature ; 
And ſtarve, to ſtudy mutual ſatire. 

But friends, and favourites, to chagrin them, 
Find counties, countries, ſeas between them: 
Meet once a year, then part, and then 
Retiring, wiſh to meet a; ain. 

Sick of the thought, let me provide, 
Some human form to grace my fide ; 
At hand, where'er | ſhape my courſe; 
An uſeful, pliant, ſtalking-horſe 

No geſture free from ſome grimace ; 
No ſeam, without its ſhare of lace ; 
But, mark'd with gold or ſilver either, 
Hint where his coat was piec'd together, 
_ His legs be lengthen'd, | adviſe, 

And ſteckings roll'd abridge his thighs. 
What thou. h Vandyck had other rules, 
What had Vandyck to do with fools ? 
Be nothing wanting, but his mind: 
Before, a ſolitaire; behind, 

A twilted ribbon, like the track 
Which nature gives an aſs's back. 
Silent as milnight ! pity 'twere 

His wiſdom's ſlender wealth to ſhare ! 
And, whilſt in flocks our fancies ſtray, 
To wiſh the poor man's lamb away. 


This form attracting every eye, 
I ſtroll all anregarded by: 
This wards the jokes of every kind, 
As an umbrella ſun or wind; 
Or, like a ſponge, abſorbs the ſallies, 
And peſtilential fumes of malice; 
Or, like a ſplendid ſhield, is fit 
To ſcreen the templar's random wit; 
Or what ſome gentler cits let fall, 
At weol-packs qualh the leaden ball. 


— — — 


— 


My ſweet ſequeſter d paths profane, 
Olt may ſome poliſh'd virtuous friend, 
To the ſoft-winding vales deſcend; 
And love with me inglorious things, 


And check me, when my boſom burns 


And Damon's wiſh might now be mine 


! 
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Alluſions theſe of weaker force, 
And apter ſtill the ſtalking-horſe ! 
O let me wander all unſeen, 
Beneath the ſanct ion of his mien 
As lihes ſoft, as roſes fair! | 
Empty as air-pumps drain'd of air! 
Wich ſteady eye and peace remark 
The ſpeckled flock that haunts the park *; 
Level my pen with wondrous hee 
At follies flocking there to feed : 
And, as my ſattire burſts amain, 
See, feather'd foppery ſtrew the plain. 
But when I ſeek my rural grove, 
And ſhare the peaceful haunts I love, 
Let none of this unhallow'd train 


And ſcorn with me the pomp of kings, 


For ſtatues, paintings, coins, and urus. 
For [ in Damon's prayer could join, 


But all diſpers'd! the wiſh, the prayer, 
Are driven to mix with common air. 


PART Tue SECOND. 


ow happy once was Damon's lot, 
While yet romantic ſchemes were not? 

Ere yet he ſent his weakly eyes, 
To plan frail caitles in the ſkies ; 
Forſaking pleaſures cheap and common, 
To court a blaze, ſtill flitting from one. 

Ah happy Damon ! thrice and more, 
Had taſte ne'er touch'd thy tranquil hore. 

Oh! days! when to a girdle ty'd 
The couples jingled at his fide; 
And Damon ſwore he would not barter 
The ſportſman's girdle, for a garter! 


Whoever came to kill an hour, 
Found eaſy Damon in their power; 
Pure ſocial nature all his guide, 

& Damon had not a grain of pride.“ 

He wiſh'd not to elude the ſnares 
Which knavery plans, and craft prepares; 
But rather wealth to crown their wi.cs; 
And win their univerſal ſmiles: 

For who are chearful, who at eaſe, 
But they who cheat us as they pleaſe? - 
He winked at many a groſs deſign, 
The new-fallen calf might countermine 

Thus every ſool aliow'd his merit; 
„Mes Damon tad a generous ſpirit!“ 

A coxcomb's jeſt, however vile, 
Was ſure, at leaſt, of Damon's ſmile ; 
That coxcomb ne'er denied him ſenſe ; 
For why, it prov'd his own pretence ; 
All awn'd, were modeſty away, 
Damen could ſhine as much as they, 
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156 . SHENSTONE'S POEMS. 


When wine and folly. came in ſeaſon, - 
Damon ne'er trove to ſave his reaſon ; 
Obnoxious to the mad uprozr : 

A ſpy upon a hoſtile ſhore ! 

Twas this his company endear'd : 

Mirth never, came till he appear'd : | 
His lodgings—every drawer. could ſhow them ; 
The ſlave was kick d, who did not know them, 

Thus Damon, ſtudious of his eaſe, 

And pleaſing all, whom mirth could pleaſe ; 
Defy'd the world, like idle Colley, _ 

To ſhew a ſofter word than folly. 
Since wiſdom's gorgon-ſhield was known 
To ſtare the gazer into ſtone ; 

He choſe to truſt in folly's charm, 

To keep bis breaſt alive and warm, 

At length grave learning's ſober train 

Remark'd rhe trifler with diſdain ; 

The ſons of taſte contemn'd his ways, 

And rank'd him with the brutes that graze; 
While they to nobler heights aſpir'd, 

And grew belov'd, eſteem' d, admir'd. 

Hence' with our yeuth, not void of ſpirit, 
His old companions loſt their merit: 

And every kind well-natur'd fot 
Seem'd a dull play, without a plot; 
Where every yawning gueſt agrees, 

The willing creature ſtrives to pleaſe : 
But temper never could amuſc; 

It barely led us to excuſe ; 

Twas true, converſing they aver'd, 

All they had ſeen, or felt or heard: 
Talents of weight! for wights like theſe, 
The law might chuſe for witnefl.s : 

ut ſure th” atteſting dry narration 
IIl ſuits a judge of converſation, 

* What wcre their freedoms ? mere excuſes 
To vent ill- manners, blows, and bruiſes. 
Yet freedom, gallant freedom! hailing, 
At form, at form, inceſſant railing, 
Would they examine each offence, 

Its latent cauſe, its known pretence, 
Punctilio ne'er was known to breed them, 
Sa ſure as fond prolific freedom. 

Their courage! but a loaded gun; 
Machine the wiſe would wiſh to ſhun ; 

Its guard unſale, its lock an ill one, 
Where accident might fire and kill one. 

In ſhort, diſguſced out of meaſure, 
Through much contempt, and flender pleaſure, 
His ſenſe of dignity returns ; | 
His native pride his boſom burns; 

He ſeeks reſpe&t—but how to gain it? 
Wit, ſocial mirth, could ne'er obtain it ; 
And laughter, where it reigns uncheck d, 
Diſcards and diſſipates reſpect. 

The man who bravely bows, enjoy it; 
But ſkaking hands, at once, deſtroys it. 
Precarious plant, which, freſh and gay, 
Shrinks at the touch, and fades away! 

Come then, reſerve ! yet from thy train 
Baniſh contempt, and curſt diſdain. 
Teach me, he cry'd thy magic art, 

To a& the decent diſtant pay: 


* Boiſtcrous mirth, 


To huſband well my complaiſfance, 

Nor let ev'n wit too far advance; 

But chuſe calm reaſon for my theme, 

In theſe her royal realms ſupreme ; 

And o'er her charms, with caution ſhown, 
Be {till a graceful umbrage thrown ; 

and each abrupter period crown'd, 

With nods, and winks, and ſmiles profound, 
Till, reſcued from the crowd beneath, 

No more with pain to move or breathe, | 
I r.ſe with head elate, to ſhare 

Salubrious draughts of purer air. - 
Reſpect is won by grave pretence 

And ſilence, ſurer ev'n than ſenſe— | 
Tis hence the ſacred prandeur ſprings 
Of FYaſtern—and of other kings 

Or whence this awe to virtue due, 

While virtue's diſtant as Peru ? 

The ſheathleſs ſword the guard diſplays, 
Which round emits its dazzling rays : 

The ſtately fort, the turrets tall, 
Portcullis'd gate, and battled wall, 

Leſs ſcreens the body, than controls, 

And wards contempt from royal ſouls. 
The crowns they wear but checks the eye, 
Before it fondly pierce roo vigh; 

That dazzled crouds may be employ'd 
Around the ſurface of—the void. 


O! etis the ſtateſman's craft profound 


To ſcatter his amuſements round ! 
To tempt. us from the conſcious breaſt, 
Where full-fedg'd crimes enjoy their neſt. 
Nor awes us every worth reveal'd 
So deeply, as each vice conceal d. 

The lordly log, diſpatch'd of yore, 
That the frog people might adore, 
With guards to keep them at a diſtance, 
Had reign'd, nor wanted wit's afliſtance : 
 Nay—had addreſſes from his nation, 
In praiſe of log-adminiſtration, 


; 


| PART Tae THIRD. 


( 
HE buoyant fires of youth were o'er, 
And fame and finery pleas'd no more; 
Productive of that general ſtare, N 
Which cool reflection ill can bear! 
And, crowds commencing mere vexation, 
Retirement ſent its invitation. 
Romantic ſcenes of pendant hills, 
And verdant vales, and falling rills, 
And moſſy banks, the fields adorn, 
Where i.amon, ſimple ſwain, was born, 
The Dryads rear'd a ſhady grove; 
Where ſuch as think, and ſuch as love, 
May ſafely ſigh their ſummer's day: 
Or muſe their ſilent hours away. | 
The Oreads lik'd the climate well; 
And taught the level plain to ſwell. 
In verdant mounds, from whence the eye 
Might all their larger works deſcry. 


The 
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The Naiads pour'd their urns around 
From nodding rocks o'er vales profound. 
They form'd their ſtreams to pleaſe the view, 
And bade them wind, 2s ſerpents do; 
And having ſhewn them where to ſtcay, 
Threw little pebbles in their way 


Theſe Fancy, all-ſagacious maid, 
Had at their ſeveral taſks ſurvey'd: _ 
She ſaw and ſmil'd ; and oft would lead 
Our Damon's foot oer hill and mead; 
There, with deſcriptive finger, trace 
The genuine beauties of the place ; 

And when ſhe all its charms had ſhewn, 
Preſcribe improvements of her own. 


« Zee yonder hill, ſo green, ſoround, 
Its brow with ambient becches crown'd | 
"would well become thy gentle care; 
To raiſe a dome to Venus there: 1 
Pleas'd would the nymph thy zeal ſurvey ; 
And Venus, in their arms, repay, 

"Twas ſuch a ſhade, and ſuch a nook, 

In ſuch a vale, near ſuch a brook ; 

From uch a rocky fragment ſpringing 3 
That ſam'd Apollo choſe, to fig in. 

7 here let an altar wrought with art 
Engage thy tuncful pa ron's heart 

How charming there to muſe and warble 
Beneath his buſt of reathing marble ! 
With laurel wreath and mimic lyre, 

That crown a poet's vaſt deſire, _ 

Then, near it, ſcoop the vaulted cell 
Where muſic's charming maids may dwell ; 
Prone to indulge thy tender paſſion, © 
And make thee many an aſſignation. 

Deep in the prove's obſcure retreat 

Be plac'd Minerva's ſacred feat ; 

There let her aw ul turrets riſe, 

(For wildom flies from vulgar eyes :) 
There her calm dictates ſhalt thou hear 
Diuinctly ſtrike thy liſtening ear: 

And who would ſhun the pleaſing labour, 
To have Minerva for his neighbour ?'* 


In ſhort, ſo charm'd each wild ſuggeſtion, 
Its truth was little call'd in queſtion : 
And Damon dreamt he ſaw the fawns, 
And Nymphs, diſtinctly, ſkim the lawns; 
Now trac'd amid the trees, and then 
Loſt in the circling ſhades again. 
With leer oblique their lover viewing 
And Cupid—panting—ang pnrſuing— 
Fancy, enchanting fair, he cry'd, 
Be thou my goddeſs ! thou my guide 
For thy bright viſions I deſpiſe 
What foes may think, or friends adviſe, 
The feign'd concern, when folks ſurvey 
Expence, time, ſtudy, caſt away : | 
The real ſpleen, with which they ſee: 
I pleaſe myſelf, and follow thee. 
Thus glow'd his breaſt by fancy warm'd ; 
And thus the fairy landſkip charm'd. 
But moſt he hop'd his conſtant care 
og win the favour of the fair; 
nd, wandering late through yonder glade 
He thus the Coke deſign bins Wl 
Vor V. I. * The Muſes. 
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Ve doves! for whom I rear'd the grove, 
With melting lays ſalute my love! 
My Delia with your notes detain, 
Or I have rear d the grove in vain ! 
Ye flowers which early ſpring ſupplies, 
Diſplay at once your brighteſt ayes ! 
That ſhe your opening charms may ſee 
Or what were elſe your charms to me? 
Kind Zephyr! bruſh each frag «int flower, 
And ſhed ies odours round my bower ; 
Or ne'er again, O gentle wind! 
Shall I, in thee refreſhment find. 
Ye ſtreams, if e er your banks I loy'd, 
If eber your uative ſounds improv'd, 
May each ſoft murmur ſoothe my fair; 
Or, oh, *twill deepen my deſpair ! 
Be ſure, ye willows you be ſeen 
Array'd in livclieſt robes of green; 
Or | will te«r your lighted boughs, 
And let them fade around my brows. 
And thou, my grot! whoſe lonely bounds 
he melancholy pine ſurrounds! 
May ſhe admire the peaceful gloom, 
Or thou ſhalt prove her loyer's tomb.“ 
And now the lofty domes were rear'd ; 


Loud laugh'd the ſquires, the rabble ſtar'd. 


** Sce, neighbours, what our Damon's doing? 
I think ſome folks are fond of ruin 
[ ſaw his ſheep at random ſtray 
But he has thrown his crook away— 
And build ſuch huts, as in foul weather, 


Are fit for ſheep nor ſhepherd neither.“ 


| Whence came the ſober ſwain miſled? 
Why, Phoebus put it in his head. 
Phebus befriends him, we are told 
And Phebus c. ins bright tons of gold. 
* | were prudent not to be ſo vain on't, 
I think he'll] never touch a grain on't. 
And if, from Phabus, and his Muſe, 
Mereearthly lazineſs enſues; 
Tis plain, for aught that I can ſay, 
The Devil inſpires, as well as they. 
So they—while fools of groſſer kind, 
Leſs weeting what our bard deſign'd, 
lmpute his ſchemes to real evil; 
That in theſe haunts he met the Devil. 

He own'd, though their advice was vain, 
It ſuited wights who trod the plain: | 
For dulneſs—though he might abhor it— 
In them he made allowance for it. 
Nor wonder'd, if. beholding mottos, 
And urns, and domes, and cells, and grottos, 
Folks, iittle dreaming of the' Muſes, 
Were plagu'd to guels their proper uſes. 

But did the Muſes haunt his cell? 


or in his dome did Venus dwell? 


The Delian God reward his prayer ? 
Or did his zeal engage the fair ? 
When all the ſtructures ſhone compleat; 
Not much convenient, wondrous neat ; 
Adorn d with gilding, painting, planting, 
And the fair gueſts alone were wanting ; 
Ah, me! ('twas Damon's own coufeſſion) 
_ poverty and took poſſeſſion. 

8 p 


Did Pallas in his counſels ſhare ? { 
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* * 


PART ru FOURT H. 


HY droops my Damon, whilſt he roves 
7 hrough ornamented meads and groves ?/ 
Near columns, obeliſks, and ſpires, * 
Which every critic eye admires ? 
*Tis poverty, deteſted maid, 
Sole tenant of their ample ſhade ! 
*Tis ſhe, thet robs him of his eaſe ; 
And bids their *:ry charms diſpleaſe. 
But now, by fancy, long controul'd, 
And with the ſons of taſte enroll'd, 
He deem'd it ſhameful to commence 
Firſt miniſter to common ſenſe : 
Far more elated to purſue 
The loweſt taſk of dear vertti. - 

And now behold }:is lo'ty ſoul, 

That whilom flew from pole to pole, 
Settle on ſome elaborate flower ; 
And, like a bee. the ſwee s devour ! 
Now, of a rofe enamour'd, prove 
Ihe wild ſolicitudes of love 

Now, in a lily's cup enſhrin'd, 
Forego the commerce of mankind ! 

As in theſe toils he wore away 
The calm remainder of his day; 
Conducting ſun, and ſhade, and ſhower, 
As moſt might glad the new-born flower, 
So fate ordain'd before his eye— 
Starts up the long-ſought butterfly ! 
While, fluttering round, her plumes unſold 
Celeſtial crimſon, dropt with gold. 

Adieu, ye bands of flowrets fair ! 
The living beauty claims his care, 
For this he ſtrips—nor bolt, nor chain, 
Could Damon's warm purſuit reſtrain. 

See him o'er hill, moraſs, or mound, 
Where'er the ſpeckled game is found, 
Though bent with age, with zeal purſuc; 
And totter towards the prey in view. 

Nor rock, nor ſtream, his ſteps retard, 
Intent upon the bleſt reward ! 

One vaſſal fly repays the chace! 

A wing, a film, reward the race ! 
Rewards him, though diſcaſe attend, 
And in a fatal ſurſeit end. 

So fierce Camilla ſkimm'd the plain, 
Smit with the purple's pleaſing ſtain, 
She ey'd intent the glittering ſtranger, 
And knew, alas ! nor fear, nor danger : 
Till deep within her panting heart, 
Malicious fate impell'd the dart! 

How ſtudious he what favourite food 
Regale dame nature's tiny brood ? 
What junkets fat the filmy poeple | 
And what ligueurs they chuſe to tipple! 


Behoid him, at ſome criſe, preſcribe, 
And raiſe with drugs the ſickening tribe! 
Or haply, when their ſpirits fau'ter, 
Sprinkling my Lord of Cloyne's tar-water. 

When nature's brood of inſets dies, 

See how he pimps for amorous flics ! 
See him the timciy ſuccour lend her, 
And helps the wanton to engender ! 


4 


Or fee him guard their pregnant hour; 

Exert his ſoft obſtretic power: Ef 

And, lending each his lenient hand, 

With new-born grubs enrich the land! 

* O Wilks 1 what poet's loftieſt Jays 

Can match thy labours, and thy praiſe, 

Immortal ſage } by fate decreed © 

To guard the moth's illuſtrious breed ; 

Till fluttering ſwarms on ſwarms ariſe, 

And all our wardrobes teem with flies! 
And muſt we praiſe this taſte for toys? 

Admire it then in girls and boys, 


Ve youths of fifteen years. or more, 


Reſign your moths—the ſeaſon's o'er. 

is time more ſocial joys to prove; 
Twere now your nobler taſk—to love. 
Let * * * * s eyes more deeply warm 
Nor fl:ighting nature's faireft form, 

The bias of your ſouls'determine | 
Towards the mean love of nature's vermin, 

But, ah how wonderous few have known, 
To give each ſtage of life its own ! 

Tis the pretexta's utmoſt bound, 
With radiant purple edg'd around, 
To pleaſe the child; whoſe glowing dyes 
Too long delight maturer eyes, 

And few, but with regret, aſſume 
The plain wrought labours of the loom, 
Ah ! let not me hy fancy ſteer, 

When life's autumnal clouds appear ; 
Nor ev'n in learning's iong delays 
Conſume my faireſt; .fruitleſs days; 
Like him, who ſhould in,zrmour ſpend 
"The ſums that, armour ſhould defend. 

A while, in pleaſure's myrtle-bower, 
We ſhare her ſmiles, and bleſs her power; 
But find at laſt, we vainly ttrive 

To fix the worſt coquette alive. 

O you! that with aſſiduous flame 
Have long purſued the faithleſs dame; 
Forſake her ſoft abodes a while, 

And dare her frown, and light, her ſmile. 
Nor ſcorn, whatever wits may ſay, n 
The foot-path road, the king's high-way. 
No more the ſcrupulous charmer teize. 
But ſeck the roofs of honeſt eaſe ; 

7 he rival fair, no more purſued, 
Shall there with forward pace intrude ; 
Shall there her every art eſſay, 

To win you to her llighted ſway ; 

And grant your ſcorn a glance more fair 
Than e'er ſhe gave yout fondeſt prayer. 

But would you happineſs purſue ? 
Partake both eaſe, and pleaſure too 
Would you, through all your days, diſpenſe 
The joys of reaſon, and of ſenſe? 

Or give to life the moſt you can, 

Let ſocial virtue ſhape the plan, 

For does not to the virtuous deed _ 
A train of pleaſing ſweets ſucceed ? 


or, 


* Alluding to moths and butterflies delineated 
by Benjamin Wilks. See his very expenſive Pre- 


poſa.s, 
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Or, like the ſweets of wild defire, 
Did ſocial pleaſures ever tire ? | 

Yet midit the groupe be ſome preferr'd, 
Be ſome abhorr d—for Damon err'd : 

And fuch there are—of fair addreſs— 
As 't were unſocial to careſs, 

O learn by rcaſon's equal rule 

To ſhnn the praiſe of knave, or fool! 
Then, though you deem it better ſtill 
Ts gain ſome ruſtic 'ſquires good will; 
And ſouls, however mean or vile, 

Like features, brighten by a ſmile ; 
Yet reaſon holds it for a crime, 

The trivial breaſt ſhould ſhare thy time : 
And virtue, with reluGtant eyes, 

Beholds this human ſacrifice | | 
Through deep reſerve, and air erect, 
Miſtaken Damon won reſpect ; | 

But could the ſpecious homage paſs, 
With any creature, but an a's? 

If conſcious, they who fear'd the ſkin, 
Would ſcorn the ſluggiſh brute within. 
What awe-Qiruck ſlaves the towers encloſe, 
Where Perſian monarchs eat and doze ! 
What proſtrate reverence all agree, 

To pay a prince they never ſee ! 

Mere vaſſals of a royal throne !. 

he ſophi's virtues muſt be ſhewn, 

To make the reverence his own, 

As ſor Thalia—would@ thou make her 
Thy bride without a portion ?—take her, 
She will with duteous care attend, 

And all thy dureous hours befriend ; 

Will ſwell chy joys, will ſhare thy pain ;. 
With thee rejoice, with thee complain; 
Will ſmooth thy pillow, pleat, thy bowers ; 
And bind thy aching head with flowers. 
But be this previous maxim known, 

If thou canit feed on love alone; 

If, bleſt with her, thou. canſt ſuſtain. 
Contempt, and poverty, and pain: 

It ſo—then rifle all her graces— 

And ſruitful be your fond embraces. 

Too ſoon, by caitiff-ſpleen inſpir d, 
Sage Damon to his groves retir'd ; 

The path diſclaim'd by ſober reaſon ; 
Retirement claims a later ſeaſon ; 

Ere active youth and warm deſires 
Have quite withdrawn their lingering fires, 
With ti e warm boſom, ill agree, 

Or limpid ſtream, or ſhady tree. 
Love Jurks within the roſy bower, 
And claims tbe ſpeculative hour; 
Ambition finds his calm retreat, 

And bids his pulſe too ficrcely beat! 
Ev'n ſocial friendſhip duns his ear, 
And cites him to the public ſphere, 
Does he refilt their genvine ſorce ? 


r, His temper takes ſome froward courſe ; 
Till pafton, miſdirected, ſighs 

ed Tor weeds, or ſhells, or grubs, or flies! 

[0 


Far happieſt he, whole early days 
Spent in the ſocial paths of | praiſz, 
Leave, fairly printed on his mind, 
A train of virtuous deeds behind: 


From this rich ſund, the memory draws 


Such are the naiads, nymphs, and fauns, 


Thy fell approach, like ſome invaſive damp _ 
| Breath'd through the pores of earth from Stygiam 
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The laſting meed of ſelf-applauſe. 
Such fair ideas lend their aid 
To people their ſequeſter'd ſhade. 


r 
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That haunt his floods, or chear his lawns, 
If, where his devious ramble ſtrays, 

He virtue's radiant form ſurveys ; 

She ſeems no longer now to wear 

he rigid mien, the frown ſevere *; 

To ſhew him her remote abode ; 

To point the rocky arduous road: 

But from each flower, his fields allow, 
She twines a garland for his brow. 
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o OECONOMY,. 
A Rhapſody, addreſſed to young Poets. 


Inſanis; omnes gelidis quæcunque Jacernis 
*« Sunt tibi, Naſoncs Virgilioſque vide«.“ 
Mkr. 


| PART Tux FIRST. 
E 28 you, ye bards! whaſe laviſh breaſt re- 


quires 

This monitory lay, the ſtrains belong; 
Nor think ſome miſcr vents his ſapient ſaw, 
Or ſome dull cit, uuſeeling of the charms 
That tempt pioſuſion, ſings; while friendly zeal, 
To ęuard from fatal ills the tribe he loves, 
Ipſpires the meaneſt of the Muſes' tra n 
Like you I Joath the groveling progeny, 
Whoſe wily arts, by creeping time matur'd, 
Advance them high on power's tyrannic throne z 
To lord it there in gorgeous uſeleſſneſs, 
And ſpurn ſucceſeleſs worth that pines below! 

See the rich churl, amid the ſocial ſons 
Of wine and wit, regaling! hark he joins _ 
in the free jeſt. delighted, ſeems to ſhew 
A meliorated heart! he laughs! he ſings! 
Songs of gay import, madrigals of plee, 
And drunken anthems ſet agape the board. 
Like Demea, in the p ay, benign and mild. 
And pouring forth benevolence of ſoul, 
Ti!l Micio worders : or, in Shakeſpear's line, 
Obſlreperous Silence; drowning Shaflow's voice, 
And ſturtling Falſtaff, and his mad compeers. 

He own's tis prudence, ever and anon, 
To ſmooth his careſul brow ! to let his purſe. 
Ope to a ſixpenc's diameter! 
He likes our ways; he own the ways of wit. 
Are ways of pleaſaunce, and deſerve regard. 
rue we are dainty good ſocicty, 
But what are thou ? alas! conſider well, 
Thou bane of ſocial pleaſure, know thyſelf, 


caves, 
Deſtroy the lamp of mirth; the lamp which we 
it flaniens boaſt to guard we know not how 
But at thy ſight the fading flame aſfumes 
A ghaſtly blue, an in a ſtench expires. 
C< 2 "7," F806, 
* Allucing to—the aliegory ig Cebes.'s tablet. 
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True, thou ſeem ſt chang'd; all ſainted, all en- 

ſky'd | , 

The trembling tears that charge thy melting eyes 

Say thou are honeſt, and of gentle kind, 

But all is falſe! an intermitting figh 

Condemns each hour, each moment giv'n to 
ſmiles, 

And deems theſe only loft, thou doſt not loſe. 

Ev'n for a demi groat, this open'd ſou], 

This boon companion, this elaf ie brezſt 

Revibrates quick; and ſends the tuneful tongue 

To laviſh muſic on the rugged walls 

Of ſome dark dungeon. Hence thou caitiff, fly 

Touch not my glaſs, nor drain my ſacred bowl, 

Monſter ingrate ! beneath one common ſky 

Why ſhouldſt thou breathe ? beneath one common 
roof | 

Thou ne'er ſha't harbour; nor my little boat 

Receive a ſoul with-crimes to preſs it down. 

Go to thy bags, thou recreant! hourly go. 

And, gazing there. bid them be wit, be mirth, 

Be converſation. Not a face that ſmiles - 

Admit thy preſence ! not a ſoul that glows 

With ſocial purport, bie or ev'n or morn 

Inveſt thee happy! but when life declines, . 

May thy ſure heirs ſtand tittering round thy hed, 

And, uſhering in their favourites, burſt thy locks, 

And fill their lamps with gold; till want and 
care 

With joy depart, and cry, © We aſk no more." 

Ah never never may th' harmonious wind 
Endure the worldly! poets ever void | 
Of guile, diſtruſſleſs, ſcorn the treafur'd gold, 
And ſpurn the mifer, ſpurn his deity. | 
Balanc'd with friendſhip, in the poet's eye 
The rival ſcale of intereſt kicks the beam, 

Than lightning ſwifter. From his cavern'd ſtore 
The ſordid ſoul, with ſelf-applanſe, remarks 
Ihe kind propenſity, remarks and fmiles, 

And hies with impious haſte te ſpread the ſnare. 
Him we deride, and in our comic ſcenes | 
Contemn the niggard ſorm Moliere has drawn. 
We loath with juſtice ; but alas the pain 
To bow the knee before this calf of gold; 
Implore his envieus aid. and meet his frown ! 

But 'tis not Gomez, tis no he whoſe heart 
Is cruſted o'cr with droſs, whoſe callous mind 
Is ſenſeleſs as his gold, the light-d Mule 
Intenſely loaths is ſure no equal taſk 
To pardon him who laviſhes his wealth 
On racer, fox-hound, hawk or ſpaniel, all 
But human merit; who with gold effays 
All, but the nobleſt pleaſure, to remove 
The want of genius, and its {miles enjoy. 

But you, ye titled youths, whoſe nobler zeal 
Would burniſh o'er your coronets with fame ; 
Who liſten pleas'd when poet tunes his lap; 
Permit him not, in diſtant ſolitudes, 

To pine, to languiſh out the fleeting hours 

Of active youth ! then virtue pants for praiſe 
That ſcaſon unadorn d, the careleſs bard 

Quits your worn threſhold, and like honeſt Gay 
Contemns the niggard boon ye time ſo ill. 

\ Your favours then, like trophies given the tomb, 
Th' cnfranchis'd ſpirit ſoaring not perceives, 


\ 


The perjur'd minion. 
With latent malice to the hoſtile camp 
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Or ſcorns perceiv'd ; and execrates the ſmile 

Which bade his vigorous bloom, to treacheron, 

| hopes We. 

4nd ſervile cares a prey, expire in vain '—— 
Twalawleſs powers, enyag'd by mutual hate 

In endleſs war, beneath their flags enroll 

The vaſſal world. This ava ice is nam'd, 

That luxury, tis true their partial friends 

\ſſign them ſofter names; uſurpers both; 

That ſhare by dunt of arms the legal throne 

Of juſt economy ; yet both betray'd 

By fraudful miniſters. The niggard chief, 

Liſtening to want. all faithleſs, and prepar'd 

o join each moment in his rival's train, 

His conduct models by the needleſs fears 

The flave inſpires ;, while luxury, a chief 

Of ampleſt faith, to plenty's rule reſigns 

His whole campaign. Tis plenty's flattering 

ſounds 

Engroſs his ear; 'tis plenty's ſmiling form 

Moves ſtill before his eyes. Diſcretion ſtrives, 

But ſtrives in vain, to baniſh from the throne 

He, ſecure of truſt, 


Day, night, and hour, his monarch's wealth con- 
veys. 


Ye towering minds, ye ſublimated ſouls ! 
Who, careleſs of your fortunes, ſeal and ſign, 
Set, let, contract. 'acquit, with caſter mien 
han fops take ſnuff | whoſe œconomic care 
Your green ſilk purſe engroſſes eaſy, pleas'd, 


To ſee gold ſparkle through the ſubcle folds ; 


Lovely, as when th' Heſperian fruitage ſmil'd 
Amid the verdurons grove ! who fondly hope 
Spontaneous harveſts ! harveſts all the year! 
Who ſcatter wealth, as though the radiant crop 
Glitter'd on every bough ; and every bough 
Like that the Trojan gather'd, once avuls'd 
Were by a ſplendid ſucceſſor ſupply'd 

Inſtant, ſpontaneous ! liſten to my lays. 

For tis not fools, whate'er proverbial phraſe 
Have long decreed, that quit with 'grcateſt eaſe 
The treaſur'd gold. Of words indeed profuſe, 
Of gold tenacious, their torpeſcent ſoul 
Clenches their coin, and what electral fire 
Shall ſolve the froſty gripe, and bid it flow? 


{ *'Tis genius, fancy, that to wild expence 


Of health ! of treaſure ! ſtimulates the ſoul : 
Theſe, with officious care, and faral art, 
mprove the vinous flavour; theſe the ſmile 


Of Cloe ſoſten; theſe the glare of dreſs 
Illume; the glittering chariot gild anew, 


And add ſtrange wiſdom to the furs of power, 


Alas that he, amid the race of men, 
Should with unſated appetite demand, 
And vainly court the pleaſure it procures ! 
When fancy's vivid ſpark impels the ſoul 
To ſcorn quotidian ſcenes, to ſpurn the bliſs 
Of vulgar minds, what noſtrum ſhall compoſe 
Its fatal tenfion ? in what lonely vale 
Of balmy medicine's various field, aſpires 
The bleſt refrigerant ? Vain, ah vain the hope 
Of, future peace, this orgaſm uncontrol'd ! 
Impatient, hence, of all the frugal mind 


{ 


Requires : 
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\ 
Requires ; to eat, to drink, to ſleep, to fill 


A cheſt with gold, the ſprightly breaſt demands 


Inceſant rapture ; life, a tedious load 
Deny'd its continuity of joy. 

But whence obtain ? philoſophy requires 
No laviſh coſt 3 crown its utmoſt prayer 
Suffice the root-built cell, the ſimple fleece, 
The juicy viand, and the chryſtal ſtream, ' 
Ev'n mild ſtudipidy rewards her train 


With cheap contentment. Tafte alone requires 


Entire profuſion ! Days and nights, and hours, 
| hy voice, hydropic fancy ! calls aloud 
For coſtly draughts, inundant bowls of joy, 
Rivers of rich regalement ! ſeas of bliF! 
Sea without ſhore ! infinity of ſweets ! 

And yet, unleſs ſage reaſon join her hand. 
In pleaſure's purchaſe, pleaſure is unſure : 
And yet, unleſs œconomy's conſent 
Legitimate expence, ſome graceleſs mark, 
Some ſymptom ill-conceal'd, ſhall, ſoon or late, 
Burſt like a pimple from the vicious tide 
Of acid blood, proclaiming want's'diſcaſe, 
Amidſt the bloom of thow. The ſcanty ſtream 
Slow-loitering in its channel, ſeems to vie | 


With Vaga's depth ; but ſhould the ſedgy power 


Vain-glorious empty his penurious urn 


O'er the rough rock, how muſt his fellow ſtreams 


Deride the tinklings of the boaſtive rill! 

| not aſpire to mark the dubious path 
That leads to wealth, to poets mark'd in vain | 
But, ere ſelf-flattery ſooth the vivid breaſt 
With dreams of fortune near ally'd to fame, 


Reflect how few, who charm'd the liſtening ear 


Of ſatrap or of king her ſmiles enjoy'd ! 
| Conſider well, what meagre alms repay'd. 
The great Mzonian. fire of tuneful fong, 
And prototype of all that ſoar'd ſublime, 
Ind leit dull cares below; what grieſs impell'd, 
The modeſt bard of learn'd Eliza's reign, | 
To ſwell with tears his Mulla's parent Rream, - 
And mourn aloud the pang © to ride, to run, 
„To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 
Why ſhould 1 tell of Cowley 's penſive muſe 
Belov'd in vain ? too copious is my theme 
* hich of your boaſted race might hope reward, 
Like loyal Butler, when the liberal Charles. 
!he judge of wit, perusd the ſpriphtly page, 
numphant o'er his foes ? believe not hope, 
e poet's paraſite ; but learn alone 
0 ſpare the ſcanty boon the fotes decree. 
10et and rich ! “tis ſotceciſm extreme 
lis heighten'd contradiRion ] in his frame, 
n every ner ve and fibre of his ſoun 
The latent ſeeds and principles of want, 
4 nature wove ; and fate confirm'd the clue. 
Nor yet deſpair to ſhun the ruder gripe 
penury ; with nice preciſton learn 
A dollar's value. Foremoſt in the page 
That marks th? expence of each revo:ving year, 
late inattention. When the luſt of Praile, 
r honour's falſe idea, tempts thy ſoul 
flight frugality, aſſure thine heart 
it danger's near. This periſhable coin 
K 10 vain ore. It is thy liberty, 
t fetters miſers, but it muſt alone 


alranchiſe thee, The world, the cit like world, 


— 


Bids thee beware; thy little craft eſſay ; 
Nor, piddling with a tea-ſpoon's ſlender form, 
See with ſoup-ladles devils gormandize. 


Furrow'd with age and care the wiſe adore, 
The wits contemn ! reſerving ſtill thy ſtores 
To chear thy friends at laſt ! why with the cit, 
Or bookleſs churl, with each iguoble name, 
Each earthly nature, deign'ſt thou to reſide ? 
And, ſhunning all who by thy iavours crown'd 


Inſpiring pride, and ſelſiſh ſhapes of ill? 
Why with the old, infirm, and impotent, 


Of youth, unwar'd, unguided, uninform'd ?. 
Of youth, to whom thy monitory voice 
\\ere doubly kind ?. for ſure to youthſul eyes 
(How ſhort ſoe'er it prove) the road of life 
Appears protracted; fair on either ſide 
The Loves, the Graces play, on Fortune's child, 
Profuſely ſmiling ; well might you eſſay 
The frugal plan, the lucrative employ. 
Source of their favour all the live-long day, 
But fare aſſents not. Age alone contracts 
His meagre palm, to clench the tempting bane 
Of all his peace, the glittering ſeeds of care 

O that the Muſe's voice might pierce the car 


7 


Youth is fair virtue's ſeaſon, virtue then 
Requires the pruner's hand ; the frequent ſtage 

t barely vegetates : nor long the ſpace 

Ere robb'd of warmth its arid trunk diſplay 

Fell winter's total reign. O lovely ſource 

Of generous ſoibles, youth! when opening minds 
Are honeſt as the light, lucid as air oy 


As foſtering breezes kind, as linnets gay, 


Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring ! 

Yet. hapleſs (tate of man! his earlieft youth 
Cozens itſelf ; his age defrauds mankind. 

Nor deem it ſtrange that rolhng years abrade 


The ſocial bias. Life's extenſi ve page 
What does it but unfold repeated prooſs 


Of gold 's omnipotence ? + ith patriots, friends, 


| Sickening beneath its ray, enervate ſome, 


And others dead, whoſe putrid name exhales 

A noiſome ſcent, the bulky volume teems. 

With kinſmen, brothers, ſons, moiſtening the 
firang,---- 


Or honouring the grave. with ſpecious grief. 


Of ſhort duration; ſoon in fortune's beams 


Alert, and wondering at the tears they ſhed. 


But who fhall fave by tame proſaic ſtrain 


That glowing breaſt, where wit with youth con- 


ſpires 
To ſweeten luxury? The fearful Muſe 
Shall yet proceed, though by the fainteſt gleam, 


Of hope inſpir'd, to warn the train ſhe loves. 


PART 1us SECOND. 


N ſome dark ſeaſon, when the miſty ſhower, 

Obſcures the ſun, and ſaddens all the iky ; 
When linnets drop the wing, nor grove nor ſtream 
Invites thee forth, to ſport thy drooping Mule ; 
Seize the dull hour, nor with regret aſſign 


To worldly prudence, She nor nice nor coy . 


| Accepts 
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Oeconamy ! thou good old aunt ! whoſe mien 


Might glad. the world, to ſeek ſome vulgar mind 


| And childleſs, love to dwell : yet leave the breaſt. 


Of generous youth! for youth deſerves her ſong, 
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Accepts the tribute of a joyleſs day ; 

She ſmiles well pleas'd, when wit and mirth re- 
cede, © | 

And not a Grace, and not a Muſe will hear. 

Then, from majeſtic Maro's awful ſtrain, 

r towering Homer, let thine eye deſcend 

o trace, with patient induſtry, the page 
Of income and expence. And oh! beware 
Thy breaſt ſelf flattery, place no courtly ſmile, 
No golden promiſe of your ſaithleſs Mule, 

Nor latent mine which fortune's hand may ſhew, 
Amid thy ſolid ſtore. The ſyren's fong 

Wrecks not the liſtening ſailor, half ſo ſure. 

See by what avenues, what devious paths, 
Ihe ſoot of want deteſted, ſteals along, 

And bars each fatal pafs. Some few ſhort hours 
Of punctual care, the refuſe of thy year 

On frugal ſchemes employ'd, ſhall give the Muſc 
To ſing intrepid many a cheartul day. 

Bur if too ſoon before the tepid gales 

Thy reſolution meit ; and ardent vows, 

In wary hours preſerr'd, or dye forgot, 

Or ſcem'd the forc'd effect of hazy ſkies; 
Then, ere ſurprize, by whoſe impetuous rage 
The maſſy fort, with which thy gentler breaſt 
I not compare, is won, the ſong proceeds. 

Know too by nature's undiminiſh'd law, 
Throughout her realms obey'd, the various parts 
Of deep creation, atoms, ſyſtems, all! | 
Attra@ and are attracted: nor prevails the law 
Alone in matter; ſoul alike with foul 
Aſpires to join; nor yet in ſouls alone, 

In each idea it imbibes, is found 

The kind propenſity.” And when they meet, 

And grow familiar, various thonygh their tribe, 

Their tempers various, vow perpetual faith: 

That, ſhould the wor.d's disjointed frame once 
more 

To chaos yield the ſway, amid the wreck 

Their union ſhould ſurvive ; with Roman warmth, 

By ſacred hoſpitable laws endear'd 

Should each idea recolle its friend. 

Here then we fix ; on this perennial baſe 

Fred thy ſafety, and defy thy ſtorm. 

Let ſoft profuſion's fair idea join 

Her hand with poverty ; nor here deſiſt, 

TAI, o'er the group that ſorms their various train 

Thou ſing loud hymeneals. Let the pride 

Of outward ſhew in laſting leagues combine 

With ſhame thread-bare; the gay vermillion face 

Of raſh intemperance, be diſcreetly pair'd 

With fallow hunger; the licentious joy, 

Veith mean dependance; ev'n the dear delight 

Of ſcuiprure, paint, intaglios, books, and coins, 

Thy breaft, ſagacious prudence ! ſhall connect 

With filth and beggary ; nor diſdain to link 

With black infolvency. Thy ſou! alarm'd 

Shall ſhun the ſyren's voice; nor boldly dare 

To bid the ſoft enchantreſs ſhare thy breaſt, 

With ſuch a train of horrid fiends conjoin'd. 
Nor think, ye fordid race! ye groveling 

minds; 

I frame the ſong for you! for you, the Muſe 

Could other rules impart ; the friendly ſtrain, 

For gentler bloſfoms planu'd, to yours would prove 


Whatever Colchos bore; and in your breaf 

Compaſſion, love, and friendſhip, ali deſtroy ! 
It greatly ſaall avail, if e'er thy ſtores 

Increaſe apace, by periodic days 

Of annua! payment, or thy patron's hoon, 

The lean reward of groſs unbounded praiſe ! 

It much avails, to ſeize the preſent hour, 

And, und<liberating, call around 

Thy hungry creditors; their horrid rage 

When once appeas'd, the ſmall remaining ſtore 

Shall riſe in weight tenfold, in luſtre. riſe, 

As gold improv'd by many a fierce eſſay. 

* Tis thus the;ſrugal huſbandman dire&s 

His narrow ſtream, if, o'er its wonted banks 


By fudgen rains impell'd, it proudly ſwell; 


His timely hand through better tracts conveys 
The quick decreaſing tide; ere borne along 


Or through the wild moraſs, or cultur'd field, 


Or bladed graſs mature, or barren ſands, 
It flow deſtructive, or it flow in vain ! 

But happieſt he who ſanctifies expence 

By preſent pay ! who ſubjects not his fame 


To tradeſmens varlets, nor bequeaths his name, 


His honour'd name, to deck the vulgar page 
Of baſe mechanic, ſordjzd, unſincere 
There haply, while thy Muſe ſublimely ſoars 


Beyond this earthly ſphere, in heaven's abodes, 


And dreams of nectar and ambroſial ſweets, 
Thy growing debt ſteals unregarded o'er 
The punctual record; till nor Phebus ſelf, 
Nor ſage Minerva's art, can aught avail 
To ſouthe the ruthleſs dun's deteſted rage. 


Frantic and fell, with many a curſe profane 


He leads the gentle Muſe ; then hurls thee down 
To want, remorſe, captivity, and ſhame. 

Fach public place, the glittering haunts of men, 
With, horrour fly. Why laiter near thy bane !— 


Why fondly linger on a hoſtile ſhore, 


Diſarm'd, defenceleſs ? why require to tread 
The precipice ? or why alas to breathe 

A moment's ſpace, where every breeze is death? 
Death to thy future peace? Away, collect 
Thy diſſipated mind; contract thy train 

Of wild ideas o'er the flowery fields 

Of ſhew diffus'd, and ſpeed to ſafer climes, 
Oeconomy preſents her glaſs, accept 

The faithful mirrour ; powerful diſcioſe 

A thoufand forms, unſeen by careleſs eyes, 
That plot thy fate. Temptation, in a robs 
Of Tyrian dye, with every ſweet perfum'd, 
Beſets thy ſeuſe; extortion follows cloſe 
Her wanton ſep, and ruin brings the rear. 
Theſe and the reſt ſhall her myſterious glaſs 
Embody to thy view ; like Venus kind, 


That urg'&-the fall of llium, the diſplay d, 
He not imprudent, at the fight declin'd 
Th' unequal conflict, and d-creed to raiſe 
The Trojan welfare on ſome happier ſhore. 
For here to drain thy ſwelling purfe await 
A thouſand arts, a thouſand frauds attend, 


boxes, | 
« The twinkling jewels, and the gold etwee, 


1 he juice of lurid aconite, exceci 


| 


When to her labouring ſon, the vengeful powers 


The cloud-wrought canes, the gorgeous ſauff- 


« Wh a its bright inhabitants, hall vlg, 


ﬀ- 


Ita 


Away ! emboſom'd deep in diſtant ſhades, 


Let none who ſojourn on the reaims of life, 
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« [ts melting ſtores, and in the dreary void 
« Leave not a doit behind.“ Ere yet exhauſt 
lis flimſy ſolds offend thy penſive eye, 


Nor {cen nor ſeeing, thou mayſt veut thy ſcorn 
Of lace, embroidery, purple, gems, and gold! 
There of the farded fop, and eſſenc'd beau, 
Ferocious With a ſtoic's row diſcloſe 

Thy manly ſcorn, averſe to tinſel pomp ; 

And fluent thine harangue But can thy ſoul 
Deny thy limbs the radiant grace of dreſs, 

Where dreſs is merit | where thy graver friend 
Shall wiſh thee burniſh'd ! where the ſprightly 
| fair ; 

Demand embelliſhment ! ev'n Delia's eye, 

As in a garden, roves, of hucs alone 

Inquirent, curious? Fly the curſt domain; 

Theſe are the realms of luxury and ſhew ; 

No claſſic ſoil : away! the bloomy ſpring 
Attracts thee hence; the waniny autumn warns ; 
Fly to thy native ſhades, and dread ev'n there, 
Leſt buſy fancy tempt thy narrow ſtate 
Beyond its bounds. Obſerve Florelio's mien. 
Why treads my friend with melancholy ſtep 

That beauteous lawn ? why penſive ſtrays his eye | 


O'er ſtatues, grottos, urns, by critic art 
Proportion'd fair? or from his lofty dome, 
Bright glittering through the grove, returns his 
eye 
Unpleas'd, diſconſolate? And is it love, 
Diſaſtrous love, that robs the finiſh'd ſcenes 
Of ail their beauty? centering all in her 
His ſoul adores ? or from a blacker cauſe i 
Springs this remorſeful gloom ? is conſcious guilt 
The latent ſource of more than ove's deſpair ? 
It cannot be within that poliſh'd breaſt 
Wire ſcience dwells, that guilt mould harbour 
there ; ; 

No ! 'tis the ſad ſurvey of preſent want, 
And paſt profuſion } Loſt to him the ſweets 
Of yon pavillion, fraught with every charm 
For other eyes; or, if remaining, proofs © 
Of criminal cxpence ! ſweet interchange 
Of river, valley, mountain, woos, aud plains ! 
How gladſome once he rang'd your native turf, 
Your ſimple ſcenes, how raptur'd | ere expence 
Had laviſh'd thouſand ornaments, and taught 
Convenience to perplex him, art to pall, 
Pomp to deject, and beauty to diſpleuſe. 

Oh! for a ſoul to all the glare of wealth, 
To fortune's wide exhauſtleſs treaſury, 
Nobly ſuperior ! but let caution guide 
The coy diſpolal of the wealth we ſcorn, 
And prudence be our almoner | Alas | 
The pilgrim wandering o'er ſome diſtant clime, 
Sworn toe of avaricę ! not diſdains to learn 
lis coin's imputed worth; the deſtin'd means 
To ſmooth his paſſage to the favour'd ſhrine. 
Ah let not us, who tread this ſtranger- world, 


Forget the land is mercenaty, nor waſte 
His fare, ere landed on no venal ſhore. 


Let never bard conſult Palladio's rules : 
Let never bard, O Burlington! ſurvey 


hy learned art, in Chiſwick's dome diſplay'd ; 
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Dangerous incentive-! nor with lingering eye 
Survey the window Venice calls her own. 

Better for him, with no ingrateful Muſe, 

o fing a requiem to that gentle ſoul | 
Who plann'd the ſky-light ; which to kviſh bards 
Conveys alone the pure etherial ray. 

For garrets him, and ſqualid walls await, 
Unleſs, preſageful, from this friendly ſtrain, 

He glean advice, and ſhun the fcribbler's doom. 


P.\RT rur THIRD. 


ET once again, and to thy doubtſul ſte 
The trembling Muſe conſigns thee, Ere 
contempt, | 
Or want's empoiſon'd arrow, ridicule, _ 
Trausfix thy weak unguarded breaſt, behold ! 
The poet's roofs, the careleſs poet's, his 
Who ſcerns advice, ſhall cloſe my ſerious lay. 
When Gulliver, now great, now little deem'd, 
Tire play-thing of compariſon, arriv'd 
Where learned boſoms their aerial ſchemes 
Projected, ſtudious of the public weal ; 
Mid theſe, one ſubtler artiſt he deſcry'd, 
Who cheriſh'd in his duſty tenement 


| The ſpider's web, injurious to ſupplant 


Fair Albion's fleeces ! Never, never may 

Our monarchs on ſuch fatal purpoſe ſmile, 

And irritate Minerva's beggar d fons 

The Vetkſham weavers! Here in every nook 
Their wefts they ſpun : here revel'd uncontroul'd, 
And, like the flags from Weſtminſter's high roof 
Dependent, here their fluttering textures wav'd. 
Such, ſo adorn'd, the cell | mean to fing ! 

Cell ever ſqualid! where the ſneerful maid , 
Will not fatigue her hand | broom never comer, 
That comes to all ! o'er whole quieſcent walls 
Arachne's unmoleſed care has drawn 


Curiains ſubſuſk, and fave th*expence of art. 


Survey thoſe walls, in fady texture clad, 

Where wandering ſnails in many a flimſy path, 

Free, unreſtrain'd, their various journeys crawl ; 

Peregrinations ſtrange, and labyrintlis 

Confus'd, inextricable ! ſuch the clue 

Of Cretan Ariadne ne'er explain'd ! 

Hooks! angles! crooks ! and involutions wild! 

Mean time, thus ſilver'd with meanders gay, 

In mimic pride the ſnail-wrought tiſſue ſhines, 

Perchance of tabby, or of harateen, 

Not ill expreſſive ! ſuch the power of ſnails. 
Behold the chair, whoſe fractur'd ſeat infirm 

An aged cuſhion hides i replete with duſt 

The foliug'd velvet; pleaſing to the eye 

Of great Elizx's reign, but now the ſnare 

Of weary gueſt that on the ſpecious bed 

Sits down confiding. Ah! diſaſtrous wight ! 

In evil hour and raſhly doſt thou truſt 

The fraudful couch! for, though in velvet cas'd, 

Thy ſated thigh ſhall kiſs the duſty floor. 

The traveller thus, that o'er Hibernian plains 

Hath ſhap'd his way; on beds profuſe of flowers, 

Cowllip, or primroſe, or the circular eye 

Of daiſie fair, decrecs to baſk ſupine, 
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Andſce! delighted, down he drops, ſecure 

Of ſweet refreſhment, eaſe without annoy, 

Or luſcious noon-day nap. Ah much deceiv'd, 
Much ſuffering pilgrim thou nor noon-day nop, 
Nor ſweet repoſe ſhall find; the falſe morais 

In quivering undulations yields bencath 

Thy burden, in the miry gulph enclos d! 

And who would truſt appearance ? caſt thine eye 
Where *mid machines of heterogeneous ſorm 
'Flis coat depends; alas! his only coat, 

Eldeſt of things! and napleſs, as an heath 

Of ſmall extent by fleecy myriads graz d. 

Not different have I ſeen in dreary vault 
Diſplay' d, à coffin ; on each ſable fide 

Tae texture unmoleſted ſeems entire. b 
Fraudſul, when touch'd it, gliqes to duſt away ! 
And leaves the wondering ſwain co gape, or 

ſtare, ; | 

And with expreſſive ſhrug, and piteous ſigh, 
Declare the fatal force of rolling ycars, 

Or dire extent of frail mortality. 

This aged veſture, ſcorn of yazing beaux, 

And formal cits, (themſelves too haply ſcorn'd) 
Both on its fleeve and on its ſkirt, retaivs 
Full many a pin wide ſparkling : for, if e'er 
Their well-known creſt met his delighted eye, 
Though rapt in thought, commercing with the 


* 
He, gentiy ſtooping, ſcorn'd not to upraiſe, 
And on each fleeve, as conſcious of their uſe, 


Indenting fix them; nor when zrm'd with theſe, 


The cure of rents and ſeparations dire, 
And chaſms enormous, did he view diſmay'd 
Hedge, bramble, thicket, buſh portending fate 
To breeches, coat, and hoſe! had any wight 
Of vulgar ſkill, the tender texture owu'd; 
But gave his mind to form a ſonnet quaint 
Of Silvia's ſhoe-ſtring, or of Chloe's fan, 
Or ſweetly faſhion'd-tip of Celia's ear. 
Alas! by frequent uſe decays the force 
Of mortal art! the refractory robe 
Eludes the taylor's art, eludes his own; 
How potent once, in union quaint conjoin'd ! 
See near his bed his bed too falſely call'd 
The place of reſt, while it a Bard ſuſtains ; 
Pale, meagre, Muſe-rid wight! who reads in 
vain | 
Narcotic velumes o'er} his candleſtick, 
Radiant machine, when ſrom the plaſtic hand 
Of Mulciber, the mayor of Birmingham, 
The eugine iſſued now alas diſguls'd 
By many a munctuous tide, that wandering down 
Its ſides congeal. what he, perhaps, eſſays 
With humour ferc'd, and ill-diſſembled ſmile, 
Idly to liken to the poplar's trunk 
When o'er its bark the lucid amber, wound 
In many a pleaſing fold, incruſts the tree. 
Or ſuits him more the winter's candy'd thorn, 
When gow each branch, anneal'd the works of 
roſt $490 
Pervaſive, radiant ificles depend ? 
How ſha!l I fing the various ill that waits 
The careful ſoneteer? or who can paint 
The ſhifts enormous, that in vain he forms 
To patch his paneleſs window; to cement 
His batter'd te. -pot, ill-retentive vaſe ? 
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' © war with ruin? anxious to conceal 
Want's fell appearance, of the real ill 
Nor foe, nor fearful. Ruin unforeſ-en 
Invades his chattels ; ruin will invade; 
Will claim his whole invention to repair, 


| Nor, of the gift, for tuneful ends deſign'd, 


Allow one part to decorate his ſong. 
While ridicule, with ever- pointing hand 
Conſcious of every ſhift, of every ſhift 
Indicative, his inmoſt plot betrays, 


| Points to the nook, which he his ſtudy calls 


Fompous and vain ! for thus he might eſteem 
His cheſt, a wardrobe; purſe a treaſury: 
And ſhews, to crown her full diſplay, himſelf, 
One whom the. powers above, in place of health, 
And wonted vigour ; of paternal cot, 

Or little farm; of bag, or ſcrip. or ſtaff, 
Cup, diſh, ſpoon, plate, or worldiy utenſil, 

A poet fram'd ; yet fram'd not to repine, 
And wiſh the cobler's loftieſt ſite his own; 
Nor, partial as they ſeem, upbraid the fates, 
Who, to the humblcr mechaniſm, joiu'd 
Goods ſo ſuperior, ſuch exalted bliſs | 


| See with what ſeeming eaſe, what labour'd peace, 
He, hapleſs hypocrite ' refines his nail, 


His chief amuſement! then how feign'd, how 
forc'd, | 

That care-defying ſonnet, which implies 

His debts diſcharg'd, and he of half a crown 

In full poſſcflion, unconteſted right 

And property! Yet ah! whoe'er this wight 

Admiring view, if ſuch there be, diſtruſt 

The vain pretence ; the ſmiles that harbour grief 

As lurks the ſerpent deep in flowers unwreath'd. 

Forewarn'd, be frugal ; or with prudent rage 


| Thy pen demoliſh ; chuſe the truſtier flail, 


And bleſs thoſe labours which the choice in- 
ſpir'd. 


nut if thou view'ſt a vulgar mind, a wight 
Jof common ſenſe, who ſeeks no brighter name, 


Him envy, him admire, him, from thy breaſt, 
Preſcient of future dignities, ſalute 

Sheriff, or mayor, in comfarta'-le furs 
Enwrapt, ſecure : nor yet the laureat's crown 


In thought exclude him! He perchance ſhall riſe 


To nobler heivhts than ſoreſight can decree 


When, fir'd with wrath, for his intrigues diſ- 


play'd, 
In many an idle ſong. Saturnian Jove 


Vow'd ſure deſtruction to the tuneſul race; 


Appeas'd by luppliant Phœbus, Bards, he ſaid, 
}icnceſorth of plenty, wealth, and pomp debar d. 
But fed by frugal cares, might wear the bay 
Secure of thunder.” —Low the Delian bow'd, 
Nor at th' invidious favour dar d repine. 


The RUINED ABBEY; 
| OR, 
The EFFECTS of SUPERSTITION. 


T leng'h fair peace with olive crown'd re- 
gains 

Her lawſul throne, and to the ſacred haunts 

Of wood or fount the frighted Muſe 1 
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Happy the Bard, who, from his native hills, 
Soft muſing on a ſummer's eve, ſurveys 
His azure ſtream, with penſile woods enclos'd! 
Or oer the glaſſy ſurface, with his friend, 
Or faithful fair, through bordering willows green 
Wafts his ſmall frigatcs. Fearleſs he, of ſhouts, 
Or taunts, the rhetoric of the watery crew 
That ave confuſion” ſrom the reaims they rule! 
Fearleſs of theſe z who ſhares the gentler voice 
ol peace and muſic ; birds of ſweeteſt ſong 
Attune from native boughs their various lay, 
And chear the foreſt; birds of brighter plume 
With buſy pinion {kim the glittering wave, 
And tempt thy ſun; ambitious to diſplay 
Their ſeveral merit, while the vocal flute, 
Or number'd verſe, by female voice endear'd, 
Crowns bis delight, and mollifies the ſcene. 
If iolitude his wandering ſteps invite 
To ſome more deep receſs (for hours there are, 
When gay, when ſocial minds to friendſhip's 
yore, 6 . 
Or beauty's charm, her wild abedes prefer); 
How pleas'd he treads her venezable ſhades, 
Her ſolemn courts! the centre of the grove ! 
The root-hvilt cave, by far-extended rock 
Around emboſom d, how it ſoothes the ſoul! 
i 1:o0p'd a' firſt by ſuerftitious hands 
The rugged cel! receiv'd alone the ſhoals 
0t:got minds, religion dwells not hege, 
Let virtue pleas'd, at intervals, retires: 
Yet here may wiſdom, as ſhe walks the maze, 
dome ferious truths collect, the rules of life, 
and ſerious truths of mightier weight than gold! 
laſk not wealth; but let me hoard with care, 
With frugal cunning, with a niggard's art, 
A few fix'd principles; in early life, 
Fre iudolence impede the ſearch, explor'd. 
Then, like old Latimer, when age impairs 
My judgment's ee, when quidbling ſchools at- 
tack 
V7 grounded hope, or ſubtler wits deride, 
Will not bluſh to ſhun the vain debate, 
Aud this mine anſwer ; „ Thus, twus thus 1 
\ thought; a 
My mind yet vigorous, and my ſoul entire: 
: thus will think averſe to liſten more ; 
1:0 intricate diſcuſſion, prone to ſtray. 
: erhaps my reaſon may but 3}: defend | 
My ſettled ſaith; my mind, wuth age impair'd, 
: 2 ure its Own infirmities declare. 5 
but! am azm'd by caution, ſtudious youth, 
Aach early foreſigut; now the winds may riſe, 
The tempeſt whiſtle, and the billows roar; 
Mr pinnace rides in port, deſpoil'd and worn, 
. Utter'd by time and ſtorms, but while it ſhuns 
I inequal conflict, and declines the deep, 
ders the ſtrong veſſel fluctuate leſs ſecure.“ 
. ſhes While he ſtrays, a thouſand rural ſcenes 
"Welt inſtructzon, and inſtrudt ing pleaſe. 
, 5 wa betwixt the grove's extended arms 
oY STude remains attract thy view, 
„by the mid-day ſun : with lingering ſte 
y ſun : with lingering ſtep 
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*'ouce thine axe, for, aiming to deſtroy 


N or ſnade, for never fall thy breaſt 


Too long deliberate) with timorous haud 

Remove th'.gbſtructive bough ; nor yet refuſe, 

Though fighting, to deſtroy that favourite pine, 

Rais'd by thine hand, in its Juxuriant prime 

Of beauty fair, that ſcreens the vaſt remains. 

Aggriev'd but conſtant as the Roman fire, 

The rigid Manlius, when his conquering ſon 

Bled by a parent's voice; the cruel meed 

Ol virtuous ardour, timeleſsly difplay'd ; 
Nor ceaſe tiil. through the gloomy road, the pile 
Gleam unobſtructed; thither oft thine eye 

Shall ſweetly wander; thence returning, ſoothe, 
With penſive ſcenes thy philoſophic mind. 

* Theſe were thy haunts, thy opulent abodes, 
O ſuperſtition ! hence the dire diſeaſe, 

(Balanc'd with which the fam'd Athenian peſt 
Were a ſhort head-ach, were the trivial pain 

Of tranſient indigeſtion) feiz'd mankind. 

Long time ſhe rag d, and ſcarce a ſouthern gale 
Warm'd our chill air, unlonded with the threats 
Of tyrant Rome; but futile all, till ſhe, 

Rome's abler legate, magniſy'd their power, 
And in a thouſa”d Yorrid forms attir'd. 

Where then was truth ta ſanctify the page 
Of Britiſh annals ? if a foe expir'd, 

7 he perjur'd monk ſuborn'd infernal ſhrieks, 

And fieuds to fnatch at the departing ſoul 

With helliſh emulation. If a friend, 

High o'er his roof exultant angels tune 

Their golden lyres, and waft him to the ſicies. 
What then were vows, were oaths, were pligh- 

ted faith ? 8 

The ſovereign's juſt, the ſubjeR's loyal pact, 

To cheriſh mutual good, annull'd and vain 

By Roman magic grew an idle ſcroll 

Ere the frail ſanction of the wax was cold. 

With thee, * Plantagenet {rom civil broi!s 
The land a while reſpir'd, and all was peace. 
Then Eecket roſe, and, impotent of mind, 
From regal courts with lawleſs fury march'd 
The church's blood-ſtain'd convidts, and forgave ; 
Vid murderous priefts the ſovereign frown con- 

temn, | | 
And with unhallow'd crofier bruis'd the crown. 

Yet yielded not ſupmely tame a prin:e 
Of Henry's virtues ; learn'd, couragecus, wiſe, 
| Of fair ambition. Long his regal foul 
Firm and ere the pee viſn prieit exil'd, 

And brav'd the fury of revengeſul Rome. 

In vain ! let one faint malady diffuſe 

The penſive gloom which ſuperſtition loves, 
And ſee him, dwindicd to a recreant groom, 
Rein the proud palfrey whilſt the prieſt aſcends! 

Was + Ceur-Ge-hon bleſt with whiter days ? 
Here the cowl'd zealots with united cries 
Urg'd the cruſade ; and ſee, of half his ſtores 
Deſpoil'd the wretch, whoſe wiſer boſom choſe 
To bleſs his friends, his race, his native land. 

Gf ten fair ſuns that roll'd their annual race, 
Not one beheld him on his vacant throne 
| While haughty + Longchamp, mid his livery? 
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Of wanton vaſſals, ſpoil'd his f1i:hful realm, 
Battling in foreign fields, collecting wide 
A laurel harveſt for a pillag'd land. 
Oh dear-bought trophies! when a prince de- 
. ſerts 
His drooping realm, to pluck the berren ſprays |! 
When faithleſs John uſurp'd the ſully'd crown, 
What ample tyranny ! the groaning land 
Deem'd earth, deem'd heaven its foe | ſix tedious 
| . years 
Our helpleſs fathers in deſpair obey'd 
The papal interdict : and who obey'd, 
The ſovereign plunder'd. O inglorious days! 
When the French tyrant, by the ſutile grant 
Of papal reſcript, claim'd Britannia's throne, 
And durſt invade ; be ſuch inglorious days 
Or hence forgot, or not recall'd in vain! 
Scarce had the tortur'd ear dejected heard 
Rome's loud anathema, but heartleſs, dead 
'To every purpoſe, men nor wiih'd to Iive, 
Nor dar'd to die. The poor laborious hind 
Heard By dire curſe, and from his trembling 
_ | | 
Fell the neglected crook that rul'd the plain. 
IThence journeying home, in every cloud he ſees 
A vengeful angel, in whoſe waving ſcroll 
He reads damnation; ſees its fable train 
Of grim attendants, penci''d by deſpair ! 
The weary pilgrim from remoter climes 
By painful ſteps arriv'd; his home, his friends, 
His offspring left, to laviſh on the ſhrine 
Of ſome far-honour'd ſaint his coſtly ſtores, 
Inverts his footſtep ; fickens at the fight 
Of the barr'd fane, and (lent ſneds his tear. 
The wretch whoſe hope by ſtern oppreſſion chas'd 


From every earthly bliſs, ftill as it ſaw ; 
Triumphant wrong, took wing, and flew to hea- 
ven, 


And reſted there, now mourn'd his refuge loſt 

Ard wonted peace. The ſacred fane was barr'd, 

And the lone altar, where the mourners throng'd 

To ſupplicate remiſſion, ſmok'd no more; | 

While the green weed luxuriant round uprofe. 
Some from the death-hed, whoſe dclirious: faith 

Through every ſtage of life to Rome's decrecs 

Obſequious, humbly hop'd to die in peace, 

Now ſaw the ghaſtly king approach, begirt 

In tenfold terrors ; new expiring heard 

The laſt loud clarion ſound; and heaven's decree 

With unremitting vengeance bar the ſkies, © 

Nor light the grief,” by ſuperſtition weigh'd, 

That their diſhogour'd-corfe, ſhut from the verge 

Of hallow'd earth, or tutclary fane, | 

Muſt fleep with brutes their vaſſals, on the field; 

Unneath ſome path, in marle unexorcis'd! 

No ſolemn bell extort a neighbour's tear! 

No tongue of prieſt pronounce their ſoul ſecure ! 
Nor fondeſt friend aſſure their peace obtain'd ! 
The prieſt! alas, ſo boundleſs was the ill! 
He, like the flock he pillaged, pin'd forlorn ; 

The vivid vermeil fled his fady cheek, 

And his big paunch, diſtended with the ſpoils 
Of half his flock ; emaciate, groan'd beneath 
Superior pride, and mightier luſt of power! 
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Told to the midnight lamp his holy beads 


With nice preciſion, felt the decper wound 

As his guli'd ſoul rever'd the conclave more. 

Whom did the ruin ſpare? for wealth, for 
power, 

Birth, honour, virtue, enemy, and friend, 

Sunk helpleſs in the dreary gulph involv'd; 


And one capricious curſe envelop'd all! 


Were kings ſecure? in towering ſtations born 
In flattery purs'd, inur'd to ſcorn mankind, 
Or view diminiſh'd from their ſite ſublime; 

As when a ſhepherd, from the lofty hrow p 
Of ſome proud cliff, ſurveys his leſſening flock 
In ſnowy groups diffuſive ſcud the vale. 

A while the furious menace John return'd, 
And breath'd defiance loud. Alas! too ſoon 
Allegiance ſickening ſaw its ſovereign yield, 

An angry prey to ſcruples not his own. 

The loyal ſoldier girt around with ſtrength, 
Who liole from mirth and wine his blooming 
years, | 

And feiz'd the faulchion, reſolute to guard 

His ſovereign's right, impalſy'd at the news, 
Finds the firm bias of his ſoul revers'd 

For foul deſertion; drops the lifted ſteel, 

And quits fame's no»leſt harveſt, to expire 


The death of Monks, of ſurſeit, and of ſloth! 


At levgth fatigued with wrongs, the ſervile 
king 

Drain'd from his land its ſmall remaining ſtores 

10 buy remiſſion. But could theſe obtain? 

No! reſolute in wrongs the prieſts obdur'd ; 

Till crawling baſe to Rome s deputed ſlave, 

His fame, his people, and his crown, he gave. 
Mean monarch ! flighted, brav'd, abhorr'd be- 
1 

And now, appeas'd by delegated ſway, 
The wily pontiſf ſcorns not to recall 
His interdictions, Now the ſacred doors 
Admit repentant multitudes, prepar'd 
To buy deceit; admit obſcquious tribes 
Of ſatraps! princes! crawling to the ſhrine 
Of ſainted villainy ! the pompous tomb 
D:zzling with gems and gold, or in a cloud 
Of incenſe wreath'd, amidſt a droopiug land 
That ſigh'd for bread ' is thus the Indian clove 
Diſplays its verdant leaf, its crimſon flower, 
And ſheds its odours ; While the flocks around 
Hungry and faint the barren ſands explore 
In vain! ner plant nor herb endears the foil; 
Drain'd and exhauſt to ſwell its thirſty pores 
And furniſh luxury.—Yet in vain 
Britannia ſtrove; and whether artſul Rome 
Careſe'd or curs'd her, ſuperſtition rag'd 
And blinded, fetter'd, and deſpoil'd the land. 
At length ſome murderous monk, with poiſo- 
nous art | ; "> 
Expell'd the life his brethern robb'd of peace · 
Nor yet ſurceas'd with John's diaſtrous reign 
Pontific fury! Engliſh wealth exhauſt, | 
The ſequent reign * beheid the beggar'd ſhore 
Grim with Italian uſurers; prepar'd 
o lend, for griping unexampled hire, | 
To lend—what Rome might pillage urcontrol'6 


*T was now Rome's fondeſt friend, whoſe meagre 


hand 
- 


"A Henry III. who cancelled the Magna Charta. 
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For now with more extenſive havoc rag'd 
Relentleſs Gregory, with a rhouſand arts, 
And each rapacious, born to drain the world ! 
Nor ſhall the Muſe repeat, how oft he blew 
The croiſe's trumpet ; then for ſums of gold 
Annull'd the vow, and bade the falſe alarm 
$well the groſs hoards of Henry, or his own, 
Nor ſhall the tell, how pontiffs dar'd repeal 
The beſt of charters ! dar'd abfolve the tye 
Of Britiſh kings by legal oath reſtrain'd. 
Nor can ſhe dwell on argoſies of gold 
From Albion's realm to ſervile ſhores convey'd, 
Wrung from her ſons, and ſpeeded by her kings! 
Oh irkſome day! when wicked thrones combine 
With papal craft, to gull their native land ! 

Such was our fate while Rome's director taught 
Of ſubjects, born to be their monarch's prey, 
To toil for monks, ſor gluttony to toil 
For vacant gluttony; extortion, rand, 


* 


Por avarice, envy, pride, revenge, and ſhame | 


0 doctrine breath d from Stygian caves ! exhal'd 
from inmoſt Erebus Such Henry*> reign ! 
Urging his loyal realm's reluctant hand 
To wield the peaceful fword by John ere while 
Forc'd from his ſcabbard; and with burniſh'd 

lance ; 
Eſſay the ſavage cure, domeſtic war 

And now ſome nobier ſpirits chas'd the miſt 
Of general darkneſs. Groſted “ now adorned 
The mitred wreath he wore, with rcaſon's ſword 
Stay. ering deluſion's frauds; at lengtn beneath 
Rome's interdict expiring calm, refign'd 
No vulgar foul, that dar'd to heaven appeal! 

But ah this fertile glebe, this fair domain, 
Had well nigh ceded, to the flothful hands 
Of monks libidinous ; ere Edward's care 

The laviſh hand of death-bed ſe:r reſtrain'd. 
Yet was he clear of ſuperſtition's taint ? 

He too. miſdeemful of his wholeſome law, 
Ev'n he, expiring, gave his treaſur'd gold 
To fatten monks on Salem's diſtant ſoil ! 

Yes, the third Edward's breaft, to payal ſway 
So little prone, and fierce in honour's cauſe, 
Could ſuperſtition quell! before the towers 
Ot haggard Paris, at the thunder's voice 
He drops the ſword, and ſigns ignoble peace! 

But ſtill the night by Romiſh arc diffus'd 
Coliefts her clouds, and with flow peace recedes, 
When by ſoft Bourdeau's braver queen. approv'd, + 
Bold Wickliff roſe : and while the bigot power 
Armidft her native darkneſs ſkulk'd ſecure, 

The demon vaniſh'd as he ſpread the day. 

do from his boſom Cacus breath'd of old 

The pitchy cloud, and in a night of ſmoke 
Secure a while his recreant life ſuſtain'd; 

Til fam'd Alcides, o'er his ſubtleſt wiles 
Victorious chear'd the ravag'd nations round. 

Hail honour'd WickJiff! enterprizing ſage! 
An Epicurus in the caule of truth | 
For tis not radiant ſuns, the jovial hours 
Of youthful ſpring, an æther all ſerene, 

Nor all the verdure of Campania's vales, 
Can chale religious gloom ! *Tis reaſon, thought, 
The light, the radiance that pervades the ſoul, 


Px a 


— 


| Ambition's trophies, by addreſs to win, 
By temper to enjoy—whoſe humbler birth 


— 


] Should flaſh meridian day, the hooded race 
} Shudder abaſh'd to find their cheats dilplay'd z 


| Its fearful meed, reſign'd their fair domain. 


'Ruſlt'd the proud abbey. Then the vaulted roofs, 


* Biſhop of Lincoln, called Mallzus Romanorum. 
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And ſheds its beams on heav'ns myſterious ſway! 
As yet this light but glimmer'd, and again 
Error prevai d; while kings by force uprais'd 
Let looſe the rage of bigots on their foes, 
And ſeek affection by the dread ful boon 
Of licens'd murder. -Fv'n the kindeſt prince, 
The moſt extende breaſt, the royal Hal! 
All unrelenting heard the Lollards cry 
Burit from the centre of remorſeleſe flames; 
Their ſhricks endur'd Oh ſtain to mertial praiſe! 
When Cobham, generous as the noble peer 
That wears his honours, pay'd the fatal price 
Of virtue bleomiog, ere the ſtorms were laid! 
Twes thus, alternate, truth s precarious flame 
Decay'd or fouriſh'd With malignant eye 
The pontiff faw Britannia's golden fleece, 
Once all his own, inveſt his worthier ſons! 
Her verdant valleys, and her fertile plains, 
Yellow with graiu, abjure his hateful ſway ! 
Eſſay'd his utmoſt art, and inly own'd 
No labours bore proportion to the prize. 
So when the tempter view'd, with enfious eye 
The firſt fair pattern of the female frame, 
All nature's brauties in one form diſp'ay'd, 
And centering there, in wild amaze he ſtood 3 
Then only envying heaven's creative hand : 
Wiſh'd to his gloomy reign his envious arts 
Might win this prize, and doubled every ſnare. 
Aud vain were reaion, courage, learning, all, 
Till power accede : till ! udor's wild caprice 
Smile on their cauſe; Tudor, whoſe tyrant reign 
With mental freedom crown'd the beſt of kings 
Might envious view, and ill prefer their own | 
Then Woelſey roſe, by nature form'd to ſeek 


Taught the gay ſcenes of pomp to dazzle more. 
Then from its towering height with horrid 
found ; 


73 orn from their walls, diſclos'd the wanton ſcene 
Of monkiſh chaſtity | Each angry friar 

Crawl d from his b<dded ftrumpet | muttering lov , 
An ineſſectual curſe, The pervious nooks 

1 hat. ages paſt, convey's the guileful prieſt 

o play ſome image on the gaping crowd, 

[mbibe the novel day-light; and expoſe 

Obvious the fraudful enginery of Rome. 

As though this opeuing earth to nerher realms 


And, conſcious of their guilt, and pleas'd to wave 


Nor yet ſupine, nor void of rage, retir'd 
The peſt gigantic; whoſe revengeful ſtroke 
1ing'd the red anwals of Maria's reign. 
When from the tendereſt breaſt cach waywar 

rieſt | 

Could baniſh mercy and implant a fiend! 
When cruelty the funeral pyre uprear'd, : 
and bound religion there, and fir'd the baſe ! 
When the ſame blaze, which on each tortur'd 


limb : 
Fed with luxuriant rage, in every face 
D d 2 8 Triumphant 
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Triumphant faith appear'd, and ſmiling hope. 

G bleſt Uliza] from thy piercing beam 
Forth flew this bated fiend, the child of Rome; 
Driven to the verge of Albion, Jizger'd there, 
Then with her James receding, caſt behind 

One angry frown, and ſought more ſerviſe climes, 
Henceſorth they ply'd the long- continued taſk 

Of righteous havock, covering diſtant fields 

With the wrought remnants of the ſhatter'd pile. 
While through the land the muſing pilgrim fees | 
A tract of brighter green, and in the midſt 
Appears a mouldering wall, with iry crown'd; 
Or Gothic turret, pride of ancient days! 

Now but of uſe to grace a rural ſccne ; 

To bound our viſtas, and to glad the ſons | 
Of George's reign, reſerv'd tor fairer times! 


K 
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LOVE and HONOUR. 


& Sed neque Medorum ſylvz, ditiſſima terra 
„ Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hæ- 


mus, | 
& Laudibus Angligetùm certent: non Bactra, 
nec Indi. 


% Totaque thurifcris Panchaia pingais arenis,” 


ET the green olive glad Heſperian ſhores ; 
Her tawny citron and her crange-proves, 
Theſe let Iberia boaſt ; hut if in vain, 
To win the ſtranger plant's diffuſive ſmile, 
The Briton labours yet our native minds, 
Our conſtant boſoms theſe, the dazzled world 
May view with envy; theſe, Iberian games 
Survey with fixt eſteem and fond deſire, 
Hapleſs Elvira ! thy diſaſtrous fate 

May well this truth explain; nor ill adorn 
The Britiſh lyre : then chiefly, if the Muſe, 
Nor vain, nor partial, fgom the ſimple guiſe 
Of antient record catch the penſive lay; 
And in lefs groveling accents give to fame, 
Elvira ! loveiieſt maid ! th' Iberian realm 
Could boaſt no purer breaſt, no ſprightlier mind, 
No race more ſplendent, and no form fo fair. 
Such was the chance of war, this pecrleſs maid _ 
In life's 1+xuriant bloom, encich'd the ſpoil g 
Of Britiſh victors, victory's nobleſt pride ! 
She, ſhe alone, amid the wailful train 
Of captive maids, aſſign'd to Henry's care; 
Lord of her life, her fortune, and her fame ; 
He, generous youth, with no penurious hand, 
The tedious moments that unjoyous roll | 
Where freedo s chearful radiance ſhines no more, 
Iſſay ' d to ſoften ; conſcions of the pang. 
That beauty feels, to waſte its fleeting hours 
In ſome dim fort, by foreign rule reftrain'd, 
Far from the haunts of men, or eye of day! 
Sometimes, to cheat her boſom of its cares, 
Her kind protector number'd ver the toils - 
Himſelf had worn: the frowns of angry ſeas, 
Or hoſtile rage, or faithleſs friend, more fell 
Than ſtorm or foe : if haply ſhe might find 
Her cares djiminiſh'd ; iruitleſs fond effay ! 


The tender jute he gave : ſhe not averſe 
Nor deſtitute of ſkill, with willing hand 


Call'd forth anzelic ſtrains; the ſacred debt 


Of yrtirude, ſhe laid; whoſe juſt commands 

Still might her hand with equal pride obey 1 
Nor to tae melting ſounds the nymph refug'd 

Her vocal art; harmonious, as the ſtrain 

Of ſome impri'on'd lark, who, daily chear'd 

By guardian cares, repays them with a ſong, 

Nor,droops, nor deems ſweet liberty reſign'd, 


Diſaſtrous paſſion ; how, by tyrant laws 

Of idiot cuſtom ſway'd, ſome ſoſt-ey'd fair 
Loy'd only one: nor dar'd that love reveal! 
How the ſoft anguiſh baniſh'd from her cheek 
he danfaſk roſe fuli-blown ; a fever came; 
And from her boſom fore'd the plaintive tale. 
Then, fwift as light, he ſought the love-lorn 

maid, | | 

But vain'y fought her; torn by ſwifter fate 

To join the tenants of the myrtle ſhade, 

Love's mournful victims on the plains below, 

Sometimes as fancy ſpoke the pleaſing taſk, 

She taught her artful needle to diſplay 

The various pride of ſpring : then ſwift upſprung 
1 hickets of myrtle, eglantine, and roſe : 

There might you fee, on gentle toils intent, 

A train of buſy loves; ſome pluck the flower, 
Some twine the garland, ſome with grave gri- 

_ race | 

Around a vacant warrior eaſt the wreath, 

"Twas paint, 'twas life! and fure to piercing eyes 
The warriors's face depictur'd Henry's. mien. 

Now had the generous chief with joy perus'd 
The royal ſcroll, which to their native home 
Their ancient rights, uninjur'd, unredeem'd, 
Reſtor'd the captives. Forth with rapid haſte 
To plad his fair Elvira's ear, he ſprung ; 


Fir'd by the bliſs he panted to convey ; 


Put ir'd in vain | ah! what was his amaze, 
His fond diſtreſs, when o'er her pa lid face 
Dejection reign'd, and from her lifeleſs hand 
Down dropt the myrtle's fair unfiniſh'd flower! 
Speechlefs ſhe ſtood ; at length with accents faint, 
« Wellmay my native ſhore, ſhe ſaid, reſound 
„Thy monarch's praiſe ; and ere Elvira prove 
« Of thine forgetſul, flowers ſhall ceaſe to feel 
«© The foſtering breeze, and nature change her 
laws. 5 
And now the grateful edi& wide alarm'd 
The Britiſh hoſt. Around the fmi'ing youths 
Call'd to their native ſcenes, with willing haſte 
Their fleet unmoor, impatient of the love 
That weds each boſom to its native foil, 
| The patriot paſſion ſtrong in every clime, 
| How juſtly theirs, who find no foreign ſweets 
To diflipate their loves, or match their own. 
Not ſo Elvira | ſhe, diſaſtrous maid, 
Was doubly captive ! power nor chance could 
A looſe 5 
The fubtle bands; ſhe lov'd her generous foe. 
She. where her Henry dweit, her Henry ſmil'q, 
Could term her native ſhore ; her native ſhore 
By him deſerted, ſome unfriendly ſtrand, 


New to her lovely band, with modeſt awe 


The ſong, not artleſs, had ſhe fram'd to pain? | 


Strange, blcak, forlorn ! a deſert waſte and = 


See £SOSDS as Rod ac wm. 
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The feet careen'd, the wind propitious fill'd 
The ſwelling ſails, the glittering traniports wav'd 
Their pennants gay, and halcyon's azure wing 
With flight auſpicious Kimm'd the placid main. 

On her lone couch in tears Elvira lay, | 
And chid th' officious wind, the tempting ſea, 
And wiſh'd a ſtorm as mercileſs, as tore 
Her labouring boſom. Fondly now ſhe ſtrove 
To buniſh patſion ; now the vaſſal days, 

The captive moments, that ſo ſmoothly paſt 

By many an art recall'd; now from her lute 
With trembling fingers call'd the fayourite ſounds 
Which Henry deign'd to praiſe and now eſſay'd 
With mimic chains of ſilken fillets wove 

To paint her captive ſtate; if any fraud 

Might to her love the ſcenes prolong, 

And with the dear idea feaſt the foal. 

But now the chief returned : prepared to launch 
On ocean's willing breaſt, and bid adieu 
To his fair priſoner. She, ſoon as ſhe heard 
His hated crrand, now no more conccal'd 
The raging flame; but, with a ſpreading Eluſh 
And riſing ſigh, the latent pang diſclos'd. 

© Yes, generous youth! I ſee thy boſom glow 
With virtuous tranſport, that the taſk is thine 
To ſolve my chains; and to my weeping friends, 
And every longing relative, reſtore 7 
A ſoft-ey d maid, a mild offenceleſs prey! 

But know, my ſoldier, never youthful mind, 
Torn from the laviſh joys of wild expence 
By him he loath'd, and in a dungeon bound 


To languiſh out his bloom, could catch the pains 


This ill-ſtar'd freedom gives my tortur'd mind. 
What call I freedom? is it that theſe limbs, 

From rigid bolts ſecure, may wander far 

From him I love? Alas! ere I may boaſt 

That ſacred bleſſing, ſome ſuperior power 

To mortal kings, to ſublunary thrones, 

Muſt looſe my paſhon, muſt unchain my ſoul. 

Ev'n that 1 loath ; all liberty | loath! - 

But moſt the joyleſs privil-ge to gaze 

With cold indifference, where delert is love, 
True, I was born an alien to thoſe eyes 

L aſk alene to pleaſe ; my fortune's crime! 

And ah! this flatter'd form by dreſs endear'd 

To Spaniſh eyes, by dreſs may thine offend, 

Whillt 1, ill-fated maid ! ordain'd to ſtrive 

With cuſtom's load, beneath its weight expire. 
Yet Henry's beauties knew in foreign garb . 

To vanquiſh me; his form, howe'er diſguis'd, 

To me were fatal! no fantaſtic robe 

That &er caprice invented, cuſtom wore, 

Or tolly ſmil'd on, could eclipſe thy charms. 
Perhaps by birth decreed, by fortune plac'd 
hy country's foe, Elvira's warmeſt plea 

Seems but the ſubtler accent ſraud inſpires; 

My tendereſt glances, but the ſpecious flowers 

That ſhade the viper while ſhe plots her wound. 

And can the trembling candidate ot love 

Awake thy fears? and can a female breaſt 

By ties of grateful duty bound, enſnare ? 

ls there no brighter mien, no ſofter ſmile 

For love to wear, to dark deceit unknown ? 
caven ſearch my ſoul, and if through all its cells 
rk the pernicious drop of poiſonous guile; 
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Full on my fenceleſs head its phial'd wrath 


May fate exhauſt ; and for my happieſt hour 
Exalt the vengeance I prepare for thee! . 
_ Ah tne! nor Henry's; nor his country's foe, 
On thee I gaz'd, and reaſon ſoon diſpell d 
Dim error's gloom, and to thy favour'd iſle 
Aſſign'd its total merit, unreſtrain'd. _ | 
Oh! lovely region to the candid eye! 
"Twas there my fancy ſaw the Virtues dwell, 
The Loves, the Graces play; and bleſt the ſoil 
That nurtur'd thee ! for ſure the Virtues form'd 
Thy generous breaſt; the Loves, the Graces, 
plann'd 
Thy ſhapely limbs. Relation, birth, eſſay'd 
Their partial power in wain : again I gaz'd, 
And Albion's iſle appear d. amidſt a tract 
Of ſavage waſtes, the darling of the ſkies! 
And thou by nature form'd, by fate aſſign'd, 
To paint the genius of thy native ſhore, 
'Tis true, with flowers, with many a dazzling 
ſcene 
Of burniſh'd plants, to lure a female eye, 
Iberia glows: but ah ! tlte genial ſun, 
That gilds the lemon's fruit, or ſcents the flower, 
On Spaniſh minds, a nation's nobler boaſt ! 
Beams forth ungentle infliences. There 
Sits jealouſy enthron'd, and at each ray 
Exultant lights his ſlow conſuming fires, 
Not ſuch thy charming region; long beſore 
My ſweet experience taught me to decide 
of Engliſh worth, the ſound had pleas'd mine 
ear. 
Is there that ſavage coaſt; that rude ſojourn, 
Stranger to Britiſn worth? the worth which forms 
The kindeſt friends; the moſt tremendous focs; 
Firſt, beſt ſupports gf liberty and love ! 
No, let ſubjected India, while the throws 
O'er Spaniſh deeds the vcil, your praiſe'refound. 
Long as | heard, or ere in ſtory read 
Of Engliſh fame, my Vias'd partial breaſt 
Wiſh'd them ſucceſs, and, happieſt ſhe, I cry'd, 
Of woman happieſt ſhe, who ſhares the love, 
i he fame, the virtues. of an Engliſh lord! 
And now what ſhall I ſay ? bleſt be the hour 
Your fair-huilt veſſels touch'd th? [berian ſhore; 
Bleſt did 1 fay the time? if I may bleſs 
That lov'd event, let Henry's ſmiles declare. 
Our hearts and cities won, will Henry's youth 
Forego its nobler conqueſt? will he {tight / 
The ſoſt endearments of the lovelier ſpoil ? 
And yet lheria's ſons, with every vow 
Of laiting faith, have ſworn theſe humble charms 
Were not excell'd; tha ſource ef all their pains, 
And love her juſt deſert, who fues for love; 
But ſues to thee, while natives ſigh in vain. 
Perhaps in Henry's eye for vulgar minds 
Diſſent from his) it ſpreads n hateful ſtain 
On honeſt fame, amid his train to bear 


A female friend. Then learn, my gentle youth! 
| Not love himſelf, with all the pointed pains 


That ſtore his quiver, ſhall ſeduce my foul 

From honour's laws. Elvira once deny'd 

A conſort's name, more ſwiſt than lightning flies, 
z hen elements diſcordant vex the iky, 

Shall bluſhing from the form ſhe loves retire. 


4 | Let 
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Yet if the ſpecious wiſh, the vulgar voice 
Has titled prudence, ſways a ſoul like thine, 
In gems or gold, what proud Iberian dame 
Eclipſes me? Nor paint the dreary ſtorms 
Or hair-breadth *icapes that haunt the boundleſs | 

deep, 
And force from tender eyes the ſilent tear; 
When memory to the penſive maid ſuggeſts, 
In full contraſt, the ſafe domeſtic ſcene 
For theſe reſign'd. Beyond the frantic rage 
Of conquering heroes brave, the female mind, 
When fleel'd by love, in love's molt horrid way 
Beholds not danger, or beholding ſcorns. n 
Heaven take my life, but let it crown my love.“ 

She ceas'd, and ere his words her fate decreed, 
Impatient watch'd the language of his eye : 
There pity dwelt, and from its tender jphere | 
Sent looks of love, and faithleſs hopes inſpir d. 

Forgive me, generous maid, the youth re- 

turn'd, | « 
If, by thy accents charm'd, thus Jong I bore | 
To let ſuch ſweetneſs plcad, alas! in vain ! b 
"Thy virtue merits more than crowns cin yield | 
Of ſolid bliſs, or happieſt love, beſtow. | 
But ere from native ſhore | plough'd the main, 
To one dear maid, by virtue and by charms 
Alone endear'd, my plighted vows 1 gave; 
Jo guard my faith, whatever chance ſhou!d wait 
My warring ſword : if conqueſt, fame, and ſpoil, 
Grac'd my retury, before her feet to pour 
The glittering treaſure, and the laurel wreath ; 
Enjoymg conqueſt then, and fame, and ſpoil, 
If fortune frown'd adverſe, and death forbade 
The bliſsful union, with my lateſt breath 
To dwell on Medway's and Maria's name, 
This ardent vow deep-rooted, from my ſoul 
No dangers tore ; this vow my boſom fir'd 
To conquer danger. and the ſpoil enjoy. 
Her ſhall l leave, with fair events elate, 
Who crown'd mine humbleſt fortune with her 

7 love? * | 

Her ſhall I leave, who now perchance alone 
Cl:mbs the proud cliff, and chides my flow re- 

turn ? | 
And ſhall that veſſel, whoſe approaching ſails 
Shall ſwell her breaſt with extacies, convey 
Death to her hopes, and anguiſh to her ſoul ? 
No | may the deep my villain-corſe devour, 
If all the wealth Iberian mines conceal, 
If all the charms lberian maids diſcloſe, 
If thine, Elvira, thine, uniting all ? 
A hus far prevail—nor can thy virtuous breaſt 
Demand, what honour, faith, and love denies. * 


« Oh ! happy ſhe, rejoin'd the penſive mid, 
Who ſhares thy fame, thy virtue, and thy love! 
And be ſhe happy ! thy diſtinguiſh'd choice 
Declares her worth, and vindicates her claim. 
Farewell my luckleſs hopes, my flattering dreams 
Of rapturous days! my guilty uit, farewell! 
Yet, fond howe'er my plea, or deep the wound 
That waits my fame, let not the random ſhaft 
Of cenſure pierce with me th' Iberian dames : 
'They love with caution, and with happier ſtars. 
And oh! by pity mov'd, reſtrain the taunts 


| 


Of levity, nor brand Elvira's flame ; 
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By merit rais'd by gratitude approv'd ; 


By hope confirm'd ; wich artleſs truth reveal'd; 
Let, let me ſay, but for one matchleſs maid 


Of happier birth, with mutual ardor crown'd. 
Theſe radiant gems, which burniſh happineſs, 


But mock riisfortune, to thy favourite's hand 


With care. convey. And well may-ſuch adorn 
Her chearful front, who finds in thee alone 
1 he tource of every tranſport; but diſgrace . 
My penfive breaſt, which doom'd to laſting woe, 
In thee the ſource of every bliſs reſigns. 
And now farewel, thou darling youth! the 
gem 


Of Engliſh merit! peace, content, and joy, 


And tender hopes, and young deſires, farewel! 
Attend, ye ſmiling train, this s allant mind 
Back to his native ſhores; there ſweetly ſmooth 
His evening pillow; dance around his proves ; 
And, where he treads, with vidlets punt his way, 
But leave Elvira! leave her, now no more 
Your frail companion | in the ſacred cells 
Of ſome lone cloiſter let me ſhroud my ſhame ; 
There, to the matin bell, obſ:quious, pour 
My conſtant oriſons. The wanton Loves, 
And gay Delires, ſhall ſpy the glimmering tow- 
ers 


5 
And wing their flight aloof: but reſt confirmed, 
IJ hat never ſhall Elvira's tongue conclude 


Her ſhorteſt prayer, ere Henry's dear ſucceſs 
The warmeſt accent of her zeal employ.” 
Thus ſpoke the weeping fair, whoſe artleſs 
mind — 
Impartial ſcorn'd to model her eſteem 
iy native cuſtoms; dreſe, and face, and air, 
And manners, leſs; nor yet reſolv'd in vain. 
He, bound by prior love, the ſolemn vow 
Given and receiv'd, to ſoſt compaſſion gave 
A tender tear; then with that kind adicu_ 
Eſteem could warrant, weary'd heaven with 
prayers 
To ſhield that tender hreaſt he left forlorn. 
He ceas'd, and to the cloiſter's penſive ſcene 
Elvira ſhap'd'd her ſolitary way. 


The SCHOOL- MISTRESS. 


In imitation of SpENSER. 


4% Audit voces, vagitus et ingens, 
<« Inſantumque animæ flentes in limine primo.“ 
| ViRG. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


! 

What particulars in Spenſer were imagined moſt 
proper tor the Author's imitation on his occa- 
fion, are his Janguage, his famplicity, his manner 
of deſcription, aud a peculiar tenderneſs ol ſenli 
ment remarkable throughout his works. 


H me! full ſorely is my heart ſorlorn, 
A o think how modelt worth neglected 
lies; 
While partial fame doth with her blaſts adorn 
Such deeds alone, as pride and pomp _—_ ; 
eeds 
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Needs of ill ſort, and miſchievous emprize: 
1.end me thy clarion, goddeſs! let me try 
To found the praiſe of merit, ere it dies; 
Such as 1 oft have chaunced to eſpy, 


Were the ſtern god to give his flaves the rein? 
And were not ſhe rebellious breaſts to quell, 
And were'not ſhe her ſtatutes to maintain, 

The, cot no mere, I ween, were deem'd the 


A lifeleſs phantom near a garden plac d; 
So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave, One ancient hen ſhe took delight to feed, 

Of ſport, of ſong, of pleaſure, of repaſt; | The plodding pattern of the bufy dame; 
They ftart, they ſtare, they wheel, — bock Which, ever and anon, impell d by need, 


1 


Loſt in the dreary ſhades of dull obſcurity. cell, 1 
ju every village mark'd with little ſpire, Where comely peace of mind, and decent order 1 
Embower d in trees, and hardly known to dwell. 1 

fame, AM F | x 74 
There dwells in lowly ſhed, and mean a'tire, | * Mey 8 G or Og __ n 1 
A matron old, whom we ſchool-miſtreſs name; 1 ſimple affer bak i me 40 as 1 
Who boaſts ungply brats with birch to tame; [ »Twas her own cauntry bred the flock ſo fair F il 
They grie ven ſore, in piteous durance pcnt, Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare; 17 
Aw'd by the power of this relentleſs dame; And, ſooth to lay, her pupils, rang *d around, "ſh 
And oſt-times, on vagaries idly and, Through pious awe, did term it paſſing rare; af 
For unkempt hair, or taſk unconn'd, are ſorely For they in gaping wonderment abound, it) 
ſhent. | | And think, no doubt, ſhe been the greateſ wighr = 

And all in ſight doth riſe 'a birchen tree. on ground, in 
Which learning near her little dome did ſtowe; ; bei | : 1 
Whilom a twig of ſmall r- gard to ſee, - creme ny 222 3 nd, 3 
Though now ſo wide its waving branches low: | We Pompous title did debauch her ear; 1 
And work the ſimple vaſſals mickle woe; Goody, good-woman, goſſip, n'aunt, forſooth, "Fl 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that b ew, Or "IDS the ſole addons ſhe did hear; ; 7 
But their limbs ſhudder'd, and their pulſe Yet 4 eſe ſhe challeng'd, theſe ſhe held right A 
beat low; ear: 42 

And as they look'd they found their horror Ne would eſteem him act as mought behove, 9 
rev ; Who ſhould not honour'd eld with theſe revere: 7 

, 6: 

And ſhap'd it into rods, and tingled at the view. For never title yet ſo mean could prove, ky 
But there was eke a mind which did that title & 

So have I ſeen (who has not, may conceive,) | love. . 
my 


And at the door impriſoning board is ſeen, 
Leſt weakly wights of ſmaller ſize ſhould ſtray ; 
Lager, perdie, to baſk in funny day! 

The noiſes intermix'd which thence reſound, 
Do learning's little tenement betray : 


a zhaſt ; Into her ſchool. begirt with chickens, came 1 

dad ter virgie ſuch comfortleſs annoy Such favour did her paſt deportment claim: * 
May no bold Briton" 5 riper age e er taſte! And, if neglect had laviſh'd on the ground 1 
Ne ſuperſtition clog his dance of joy, Fragment of bread, ſhe did collect the ſame; : 7 
Ne viſion empty, vain, his native bliſs deſtroy. For well ſhe knew, and quaintly could expound, \if 
Near to this dome is found a patch ſo green, What fin it were to waſte the lmalleſt crumb ſhe "Ig 
On which the tribe their gamboles do diſplay ; | found. b 

o 

L's 


a m C5 
. 
1 


Herbs too ſhe knew, and well of each could 
ſneak 

That in her garden ſip'd the ſilvery dew ; 

Where no vain flower diſclos'd a ga dy ſtreak 


EY 
2 _ a * 


x But herbs for uſe, and phylic, not a few, * 

Where ſits the dame, ditguis“ 9 in look pro- Of grey renown, within thoſe borders grew : "ih 

tound, I Therufted baſil, pun-provoking thyme, | 9 

And eyes her ſairy throng, and turns her wheel Freſh baum. and mary-gold of chearful hue; 1 

' around, | } The lowly gill, that never dares to climb; ll 
Her cap, ſaf wither than the driven fnow, i And more I fain would ſing, diſdaining here to "7: 

Emblem right meet of decency docs yield: 13 rayme. , iq 

Fay apron dy A in grain, as 3 3 Vet euphraſy may not be left unſung, * 
e I hat gives dim eyes to wander leagues around; NH 

70 TY e er, 33 _- om fear en And pungent radiſh, biting infants tongue; | 

ha 5 ſp n eee { Pk And plantain ribb 4d, that heals the reaper's A 

With dark diſtruſt, and ſad repentance fill'd; | wound; 4 9 

And ſtedfaſt hate, and ſharp epentan join'd, And c ce let. in ſhepherd s poke \ j 

And fury uncontroul'd, and chaſtiſement unkind. |. id 3 der, whoſe ſpikes of azure bloom al 

1 Few but have ken'd, in ſemblance meet pour- | Shall be, ere-while, in arid bundles bound, iN 
tray'd, Fo lurk amidſt the labours of her loom, vo 

n The childiſh faces of old Eol's train; I And crown her kerchicts clean, with mickle rare fo 
. Libs, Notus, Auſter : theſe in frowns array'd, | ' 1 | i 
s How then would fare or earth, or ſky or main, And 1 
1 Q 1 

ä | 15 þ 
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Nor xver would ſhe more with thane and lordling 


Uphung their uſeleſs lyres—fſmall heart had they 


Ah! deareſt lord, foreſend, thilk days ſhould c'er 


But love each other dear, whatever them betice, 


*Twill whiſper in her car, and all the ſcene un- 


To ſave from fingers wet the letters fair : 


And here trin roſemarine, that whilom | 
crown'd ; | 
The daintieſt garden of the proudeſt peer; | 
Ere, driven from its envy'd ſite, it found 

A ſacred ſhelter for its branches here: 

Where edg'd with gold its glittering fkirts ap- 

pear. 

Oh waſſel days | O cuſtoms meet and well | 
Ere this was baniſh'd from its lof: y ſphere : 
dimplicity then ſought this humble cel}, 


dwell. | , 


Here oft the dame, on ſabbath's decent eve, 

Hymned ſuch pſalms as Sternhold forth did 
mete, | 

If winter twere, ſhe to her hearth did cleave, 

But in her garden found a ſummer-ſeat : 

Sweet melody ! to hear her then repeat 

How lſrael's ſons, beneath a forei-n king, 

While taunting foe-men did a ſong intreat, 

All, for the nonce untuning every ſtring, 


— 


to ſing. | 


For ſhe was juſt, and friend to virtuous lore, 
And paſs'd much time in truly virtuous deed ; 
And, in theſe elfins' ears, would oft deplore 
The times, when truth by popiſh rage did 
bleed; ; 5 
And tortious death was true devotion's meed; 
And ſimple faith in iron chains did mourn, 
That nould on wooden image place her creed; 
And lawny ſaints in ſmeuldering flames did | 
burn: | 


ö 


return. 


In elbow- chair, like that of Scottiſh ſtem 

By the ſharp tooth of cankering eld defac'd, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our ſovereign prince and liefeſt liege is plac'd, 

The matron fate ; and ſome with rayk ſhe 
erac'd, |- OED 

(The fource of children's and of courtiers 

ride !) 
Redreſs d affronts, for vile aſfronts there paſs'd ; 
And warn'd them not the ſretful to deride, 


Right well ſhe knew each tempt to deſcry ; 
To thwart the proud, and the ſubmiſs to raiſe ; 
Some with Vile copper-prize exalt on high, 
And ſome enticg with pittance ſmall of praiſe ; | 
And other ſome with baleful ſprig ſhe frays : 
Ev'n abſent, ſhe the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd ſhe 
ſways; | 
Forewarn'd, if litt'e bird their pranks behold, 


fold. 


Lo now with ſtate ſhe utters the command 
Uftſoons the urchins to their tails repair 

Their books of ſtature ſmall they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn ſecured are ; | 


The work ſo gay, that on their hack is ſeen, 


St. George's high atchigyments docs declare; b 


- 
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On which thilk-wight, that has y-gazing been, 
Kens the forth-coming rod, unpleaſing fight, I 
: ween |! | « 


Ah luckleſs he, and born beneath the beam 

Of evil ſtar ! it irks me whilſt I write ! 

As erſt the * bard by Mulla's ſilver ſtream, 

Oft, as he told of deadly dolorous plight, 

Sigh'd as he ſung, and did in tears indite. 

For brandiſhing the rod, the doth begin 

To looſe the brogues, the ſtripling's late de- 
light | ag 


And down they drop, appears his dainty fin, 


Fair as the furry-coat of whiteſt ermilin. 


O rurhful ſcene | when from a nook obſcure, 
His little ſiſter doth his peril ſee : "= 
All playful as ſhe ſate, ſhe grows demure; 
She finds full ſoon her wonted ſpirits flee; 
She mediates a prayer to {et him free; 

Nor gentle pardqn could this dame deny 

(If gentle pardon could with dames agree) 

To her fad grief that ſwells in ither eye, 
And wings her ta that all for pity the could dye. 


No lon er can ſhe now her ſkricks command; 
And hardly ſhe forbears, through awful fear. 
To ruſhen forth, and with preſumptuous hand, 
To ſtay harſh juſtice in its mid carcer, 

On thee ſhe calls, on thee her parent dear ! 
(Ah! too remote to ward the ſhameful blow!) 
She ſees no kind domeſtic viſage near, 

And ſoon a flood of tears begins to flow; 

And gives a looſe at laſt to unavailing woe. 


But ah! what pen his piteous plight may trace? 


Or what deyice his loud laments explain ? 

The form uncouth of his diſguiſed face ? 
Ihe pallid hue that dyes his looks amain ? 

The plenteous ſhower that does his cheek diſs 

ſtain ? * 

When he, in abje& wiſe, implores the dame, 

Ne hopeth ought of ſweet reprieve to gain; 

Or when from high ſhe levels well her aim, 


And, through the thatch, his cries cach falling 


ſtroke proclaim. 


The other tribe, aghaſt, with ſore diſmay, 

Attend, and conn their taſks with mickle care : 

By turns, aſtony'd, every twig ſurvey, 

And, from their fellow's hateful wounds, be- 
ware; 0 | 

Knowing, I twiſt, how each the ſame may 

Ar 

Till fear has taught them a performance meet, 

And to the well-known cheſt the dame repair; 

Whence oft with ſugar'd cates he doth them 
greet, 


And ginger-bread y-rare ; now certes, doubly 


ſweet ! 


See to their ſeats they hye with merry glee, 
And.in beſeemly order litten there; 

All but the wight of bum y-galled, he, 
Abhorreth bench and fool, and fourm and 


chair; (Thi 
* Spepſcr, 5 


MY 
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(This hand in mouth y-fix'd, that rends his 
har ) ö 

And cke with ſnubs profound, and heaving 
breaſt, 

Convulſions intermitting ! does declare 

His grievous wrong; his dame's unjuſt beheſt ; 

Aud ſcorns her offer d love, and ſhuns to be ca- 

reſs'd. 


His ſace beſprent with liquid cryſtal ſhines, 
His blooming face that ſeems a purple flower, 
Vhich low to earth its Crooping head declines, 
All ſmear d and ſully'd by a vernal ſhower. 

O the hard boſoms of depotic power 
All, all but ſhe, the author of his ſhame, 
All, all, but ſhe, regret this mournful hour: 
Yet, hence the youth, and hence the flower, 

ſhall claim, 
If ſol decm aright, tranſcending wocth and fame. 


Behind ſome door, in melancholy thought, 

Mindieſs of food, he, dreary caitiff } pines ; 

Ne tor his fellows joyaunce eareth aught, 

But to the wind all merriment reſigns ; 

Ard deems it ſhame if he to peace inclines ; 

And many a ſullen look aſcance is ſent, 

Which for his dame s annoyance he deſigns ; 

And ſtill the more to pleature him ſhe's bent, 
The more doth he, perverſe, her haviour paſt 

reſent. 


Ah me ! how much ] fear left pride it be! 
But if that pride it be, which thus inſpires, 
Beware, ye dames, with nice diicernment fee, 
Ye quench not too the ſparks of nobler fires : 
Ah! better far than all the Muſes' lyres, 
All coward arts, is valour's generous heat; 
The firm fixt breaſt which fit and right acquites, 
Like Vernon's patriot ſoul ; more juſtly great 
Tau craſt that pimps for ill, or Rowery falſe 
deceit. 
Yet, nurs'd with ſkill, what Cazzling fruits 
appear | 
Ev'n now ſagacious foreſight points to ſhow 
A little bench of heedleſs biſhops here, 
And there a chancellour in embryo, 
Or bard ſublime, if bard may e'er be ſo. 
A; Milton, Shakeſpeare, names that ne'er ſhall 
dye | - 
Though now he crawl] along the ground ſo low, 
Nor wetting how the Muſe ſhould ſoar on 
high, | {fly. 
Viketh, poor Rarveling elf! his paper kite may 
And this perhaps, who, cenſuring the deſign, 
Low lays the houſe which that of cards doth 
build, 
*h1!l Dennis be! if rigid fate incline, 
And many an epic to his rage ſhall yield; 
And many a poet quit th' Aonian field; 
And, ſour'd by age, profound he ſhall appear, 
45 de who now with *[daiuſul fury thrili'd 
vurveys mine work; and leveis many a ſneer, 
And furls his wrinkly front, and cries, ** What 
* ſtu} is here? 
Ont now Dan Phœbus gains the miedle {kie, 
zu liberty unbars her Priſon- door: 
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and like a ruſhing torrent out they fly, 

And now the graſſy cirque had cover d o'er * 

With boiſterous revel-rout and wild uproar ; 

A thoufand ways in wanton rings they run, 

f ſhicld their ſhort-liv'd paſtimes, I im- 
plore! 

For well may freedom erſt ſo dearly won, 

Appear to Britiſh elf more gladſome than the 

ſun. | 

Enjoy, poor imps ! enjoy your ſportive trade, 

And chaſe gay flies, and cull the faireſt flow- 
ers 

For when my bones in graſ«-green ſods are laid; 

For never way ye taſte more careleſs hours 

In kaightly caftle- or in ladies bowet*s 

O vain to ſeck delight in earthly thing 

But moſt in courts where proud ambition tow- 
ers : 

Deluded wight ! who weens fair peace can 
ſpring; 

Beneath the pompous dome of keſar or of king. 


See iryeach ſprite ſome various bent appear! 

Theſe rudely czrol molt incondite lay; 

Thoſe jauntering on the green, with jocund leer 

Salute the ſtranger paſſing on his way: 

Some huilden fragile tenements of clay; 

Some to the ſtanding lake their courſes bend, 

With pebbles ſmooth at duck and drake tg 
play; 

Thilk to the huxter's ſavory cottage tend, 

In paſtry kings and queens th' allotted mite to 

ſpend. 


Here, as each ſeaſon yields a different ſtore, 
Each ſeaſon's ſtores in order ranged been; 
- Apples with cabbage-net y-cover'd o'er 
Galling full ſore th* unmoney d wight, are 
leen; | 
And gooſe-b'rie clad in livery red or green; 
And here of lovely dye, the catharine pear, 
Fine pear ! as lovely for thy juice, 1 ween : 
O may no wight e'er pennyleſs come there, 
Leit {mit with ardent love he pine with hopes 
leſs care! 


See! cherries here, ere cherries yet abound, 

With thread ſo white in tempting poſies ty'd, 

Scattering like blooming maid their glances 
round, 

With pamper'd lock draw little eyes aſide ; 

„nd mult be hought, though penury betide, 

The plumb all azure and the nut all brown, 

And here each ſeaſon do thoſe cakes abide, 

Whoſe honour'd names “ th' inventive city 
own, | 

Rendering through Britain's iſle Salopia's praiſes 

known. 


Admir'd Salopia ! that with-venial pride 
Eyes her bright form in Severn's ambient 
wave, | 
Fam'd for her loyal cares in perils try'd, 
Her daughters loveiy, and her ſtriplings bra ve i 
* Shrewſbury cake. 
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Ah! *midft the reſt may flowers adorn his grave, 
Whoſe art did firſt theſe dulcet cates diſplay ! 
A motive fair to le-rning's imps he gave, 

Who chearleſs o'cr her darkling region ſtray ; 

Till reaſon's morn ariſe, and light them on their 

Way. 


EPITAPH. 


TERE, here ſhe lies, a budding roſe, 
Blaſted before its bloom, 

Whoſe innocence did ſweets diſcloſe 
Beyond that flower's perfume, 

To thoſe who for her death are greiv'd, 
This conſolation's given; 

She's from the ſtorms of life reliev'd 
To them more bright in EIcaven. 


— 
— — 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. On a Tablet againſt a Root-Houfe. 
% 
ERE, in coo! grot and molly cell, 

We rural fays and facries well; 

Though rarely ſcen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon, aſcending high, 

Darts through yon lines her qulvering beams, 

We friſk it near theſe cryſtal ſtreams. 

Her beams, reflected from the wave, 

Afford the light our revel crave ; 

The turf, with daiſies broider'd o'er 

Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor; 

Nor yet for artſul ſtrains we call, 

But liſten to the water's ſail. \ 


Would you then taſte our tranquii ſcene, 
Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene ; 

Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, 

Devoid of ail that poiſons life: 

And much it *vails you in their place, 
To graſt the love of human race, 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers ; 
Ner wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers; 
So may your path with ſweets abound ; 

So may your couch with reſt he crown'd ! 

But harm betide the wayward ſwain, 

Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane! 


D ———— 


II. On an | + 


INGENTO ET AMICITIAE 
GUILIEMI SOMERVILE. 
And on the oppolite ſide, 
G. 8 POSVIT, 
Debit2 ſpargens lacrym® favillam 
Vatis amici. 


* In Haleſowen church-yard, on Miſs Anne 


Fowell. 


- 


SHENSTONE'S POEMS. 


III. To Mr. Dopsxxv. 


1 then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte dil. 
play. | 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay ; 
Ah, rather come, and in theſe dells difown 

The care of oth.r ſtrains, and tune thine own, 


IV. On the back of a Gothic Seat. 


HEPHER7?, would'ſt thou here obtain 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain? 

Toy thar ſuits the rural ſphcre ? 

Gentle Shepherd, lend an ear. 


| Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright ; 
Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills. 


If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 

In the ſimpleſt bud that blows; 
Go, ſorſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd, and til for gold, 
Tranquil pleaſures never cloy 
Banſh each tumultuous joy: 

All but love ſor love inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fires, 


' 
. 


Love and all its joys be t..ine— 

Yet, ere thou the reins reſign, 

Hcar what Reaſon ſeems to ſay, 

Hear attentive, aud obey. 

“ Crunſon leaves the ro adorn, 
But beneath thent lurks a thorn ; 

| „ Fair and flowery is the brake, 
Vet it hides the vengeful ſnake. 

T hink not the, whoſe empty pride 
Dares the fleecy garb deride, 
Think not he, who, light and vain, 
Scorns the {hcep, can love the ſwain. 
„ Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs, 

« Mark the choſen ſhephceleſs ; 

« Thoughts by decency contrel'd, 

«© Well conceiv'd, and freely cold. 


% Senſe, that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
c Wit, that falls ere well aware; 

& Generous pity, prone to ſigh 

© If her kid or lambkin die. 


& Let not lucre, let not pride, 

« Draw thee, from ſuch charms aſide, 
« Have not thoſe their proper ſphere ? 
« Gentler paſſions triumph here. 

See, to ſwecten thy repoſe, 

„he bloſſom. buds, the fountain flows; 
« Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 

« All that milk and fruits afford. 


Seek no more—the reſt is vain ; 

„% Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain: 

& Anguiſh lightly, gilded o'er: , 
6+. Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſcek no more. 
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SHENSTONE'S, POEMS» 2 


v. On the back of a Cochic Alcove. X. Ona a Seat. 
You that bathe in courtly blyſſe, | CELEBERRIMO POETAR 
( Or toyle in fortune's giddy ſpheare; 1ACOBU THOMSON 
Do not too raſhly deem amyſſe PROPE FONTES IL!.1 NON FASTIDITQS 
Of him that bydes contented here. 8. 8. 
N SIDEM HANC ORNAVIT, 
Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, 5 ke : 
Which o'er each carcicfſe lymbe he flyngs : Que tibi, quæ tali re dam pro carmine dona? 
y 12 ; 7 . »4 + 8 27 
Nor yet deryde the breechen bowle, Nam neque me man nm libilus auſtri, 
in whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. Nec percuſia juvant fluctu tam litora, nec quæ 


: : Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 
Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, : | ' 


Beveid of wor dlye cark he jtray : — 


ä 


—_— —  —— —— ——— 4" 


Or a Dow on 57 Re XI. On a Scat at the Bottom of a large 
He waſte his inc une GAYE: Rabt, en be nth Slap 

So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, | 
if ſuch in courtlye haunt he ice; 8 Let me haunt this peaceful ſhade; x 

For faults there beene in buſye life, LNor let Ambition e'er invade 
From why che theſe peaceful glennes are free. Ihe tenants of this leafy bower 


} That ſhun her paths, and flight her power! 
| Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies 
VI. On a feat, under a ſpreading Beech. | From focial meads and open ſcies; 
| : a 5 Vicas'd by the rill her courſe to ſteer, 
| O%q erat in votis : modus agri nou ita mag- | nd hide her ſapphire plumage here. 
nus, 
Hortus ubi, et te o vicinus jugis aquz ſons, 
Et paulum ſylvæ ſuper his for et. 4 uctius atque 
Vu melius fecere. 


N — 


he trout, bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
Forſukes the river's proud domains; 
Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream. 

1 And ſure I hear the Naiad ſay, 

Flow, flow, my ficexm, this devious way, 

Vil. On a Seat. Though lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, 
ily waters lovely cool and fair. 


10MSEPINO SPENCE, 


EXIMIO NOSTRO CRITONIS Flow gentle Lream, nor let the vain 
CVI DICARI VELLET Thy ſmall unſully'd ſtores diſdam: 
| N ＋ a 0 "7 oa => 7 : — _ 
MYTSARVM OMNIVM ET GRATIARVM CHORUS, Nor let the penſive ſage repive, 
DICAT AMICITLA, Whoſe latent courſe reſemblez thine. 
MpccLlvIII. 


a - NIL On a fall Odeliſe in Virgil's 
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118 iT 8 | Grove. 
587 ; » 
. | } Hignation S2At. 
Vi a the Ailiznat N v. VIRGILIO MARONI 
a : "A g L Aris ISTE CVM LVCO $1CER ESTO. 
N. Ca'atca! thymo mihi dulcior Hy- L 5 3 | 
; ble, A — : i 
* gy + . N 7 0 N 
e bes cy;znis, hedera formoſior alba! XIII. On a Stone, by A Chalybeat Spring. Y 
um pri ‚ i zl{epia tauri | | 1 
8 1 Lava e ee e ' FONS FERRVGINEVS. 1 
197 VV ; DIVAE QUAE SECESSV 1810 FRVI CONCEDIT. 1 
— — 3 ; + | 
| XIV. On a Stone 8 ki 9 
. . * * LY . © n a One eat ma Ine Ar of ; 

IX. On an ornamented Urn, inſcribed to Miſs G 8 | nk 9 
Doluax, a beautiful and amiable relation of M N 1 
Mr. SuznsTONE'S, Who died of the imali-pox, IN TVS A AE DULCTS, VIVOQVE SEDILIA SAxo; # f 
about twenty-one years of age. | NYMPHARVM Domus. 4 


PERAMABILI SVA CONSOBRINAE XV. On two Seats, to two of his moſt 


M. D, . * 1 822 rev ; 5 
| bart! Friends. The fi 7 
On the other ſide: Particular Prien e firſt thus, | 
AH MARIA AMIC3TIA” ET MERITIS 1 
PVELLARUM ELEGANTISSIMA, KICHARDI GRAVES: 1 
f „. „1er 4 
AH FLORE VENVSTATIS ABREPIA, | 1PSAE IE, TITYRE, PINVS, x 
VALE | | IPSI TE FONTES, IPSA HAEC ARBVSTAa VOCABAN 1 
UEV QUANTO MINvs EST 5 The other, 9 
EVM RELIQVIS VERSARI, AMICITIAE ET MERTITIS 3 

QVAM IVI KICHARDI IAGO, 
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XVI. On a Status of Venus de Medicis. 


© Semi educta Venus.“ 


be O Venus. Venus here retir'd, 
« My ſoher vows l pay: 
& Not her or Paphian plains admir'd, 
„The bold, the pert, the gay. 


© Not her whoſe amorous leer prevailed 
To bribe the Phrygian boy; 

& Not her who. cl# in armour, ſail'd 
© Toſave diſ:ſtrous Troy. 


& Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 
« She every boſ-m warms ; 
& While half withdrawn ſhe ſeems to hide, 
« And hai reveals, her charms. 
&© Learn hence, ye boaſtſul ſons of taſte, 
© Who plan the rural ſhade ; | 
Learn hence to ſhun the vicious waſte 
„Of pomp, at large diſplay'd. 


& Let ſweet concealment's magic art 


** Your mazy bounds inveſt ; 
And while the ſight unvei's a part, 
* Let fancy paint the reſt. 


Let ccy reſerve with colt unite 
« o gr. ce your wood or feld ; 
& No ray obtruſive pall the fight, 
In aught you paint, or build. 


& And far be driven the ſumptuous glare 
« Of gold, from Britiſh groves; a 
And far the merctricious air 

« Of China's vain aicoves. 


Lad 
* 


©© "Tis baſhſul beauty ever twines 


© The moſt coercive chain; 
*Tis ſhe, that ſovercign rule declines 
* Who beſt deſerves to reign.” 


XVII. Intended to be written at the Pe- 


ginning of a Collection of Flowers, 
which Mr. Suk N STONE coloured for 


Mrs. Jaco. 


ELEGANTISSIMAE PVELYT.AE 

DoROTHEAE FANCOVRAT 
QVAE PERDILECTI svi CONDISCIPVLI 
RICUARDI 1AGO 5 

AMORKES MERVIT, 
D. D. 

GVLIELMVS SHENSTONE: 

DTEITAE NYMPHIS OPIFEX coRONAR. 


XVIII. Propoſed to Mr. Graves by 


Mr. Shen ſtone, as a proper Inſcription 
for himſelf. ä 
AMICITIAE C. 8. 
QVI, 
NAIADAS PARITER AC MVSAS 
EXCOLENDO, 

SIMUL ET VILLA EIVS ELEGANTISSIMAM 
NOMEN E SVVM | 

ILLVSTRAVIT, 


176 |  _ S$HENSTONL'S POEMS. 


© (FoORTVNATVS ET ILLE DEOS I Novir 
© AGRESTES) 

„% PANAQVE, SYLVANVMQVE, SENEM, NYMs, 
„ PHASQVE EORORES,” VIKG. 
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VERSES 
TO MR. SHEN STONE. 


——_— 


Written on a Ferme Ornee, near Bir— 
mingham, by the late Lady Luxborough. 


ils Nature here bids pleaſing ſcenes ariſe, 


Aud wiſely gives them Cynthio to reviſe : 


To veil each blemiſh, brighten every grace; 
Yet till preferve the lovely parent's face 
Zo well the bard obeys, each valley tells; 
l'heſe lucid ſtreams, gay meads, and lonely cells 
Where modeſt Art in filence lurks conceal'd, 
While Nature ſhines fo gracetully reveal'd, 
"Chat ſhe triumphant claims the total plan, 
And, with freſh pride, adopts the work of man, 


To WILLIAM SEENSTO Nr, Eg. 
AT THE LEASOWES. 
By Mr. Graves. 


& Vellem in amicitia fic erraremus !'? Hor. 


EE! the tall youth, by partial Fate's decree, 


Yo affluence born, and ſrom reſtraint fe: Iree. 
Enger he ſeeks the ſcenes of gay reſort, 
The mall. the rour, the play-houſe, and the 
court: | 
Soon ſor ſome varniſh'd nymph of dubious fame, 
Or powder'd peereis, counterfeits a flame. 
Behold him now, enraptur'd, ſwear aud ſigh, 


Dreſs, dance, drink, revel, all he knows not why: 


Till, by kind fate reſtor'd to country air, 
He marks the roſes of ſome rural fair: 
Smit with her unaffected native charms, 
A real paſſion ſoon his boſom warms : 
And, wak'd from idle dreams, he takes a wile, 
and taſtes the genuine happinels of iife. 

Thus, in the vacant ſeaſon of the year, 
Some Templar gay begins his wild carecr. 
From ſcat to ſeat o'er pompous ſcenes he flies, 
Views all with equal wonder aud ſurpr ze; 
Till ſick of domes, arcades, and temples grown, 
He hies fatigued, not ſatisfied, to town. 
Vet if ſome kinder genius point his way 
To where the Muſes o' er thy Leaſowes tray, 
Charm'd with the fylvan beauties of the place. 
Where \rt aſſumes the ſweets of Nature's face, 
Each hill, each dale, each conſecrated grove; 
Each lake, and falling ſtream, his rapture move, 
Like the ſage captive in Calypſo's grott, 
The cares, the pleaſures, of the world forgot, 
Of calm content he hails the genuine ſphere, 


And longs to dwell a bliſeful hermit here. 


VERSES 


SHENSTONP's 


VERSES 1 by the poſi, ſrom a 
LADY unknown, 1761. 


EALTH to the Bard in Leafowes' happy 
groves z 
Health and ſweet converſe with the Muſe he 
loves ! 
The humb!eſt votary, of the tuneſul Nine. 
With trembling hand, attempts her artleſs line, 
In numbers ſuch as untavght nature brings; 
As flow, ſpontaneous, like thy native ſorings 


But ah]! what airy forms around me rife ? 
The ruſſet mountain g!ows with richer dies; 
In circling dance a pigmy crond appear, 
And hark ] an ipfaut voice ſalutes my ear: 
1 Mortal, thy aim we know, fly taſk approve ; 
© His merit honour, and kid genius Ieve ; 
© For us what verdant Carpets has he ſpread, 
© Where ni chtly we our myſtic m2z.s tread |, 
For us, each ſhady grove and rural ſear, 
His falling ſtreams and flowing numbers ſwegt! 
© Didt thou not mark, amid the winding dell, 
What tuneful verſe adorns the moſſy cell! 
There every ſairy of our ſprightly train 
© Reſort, to bleſs the woodland and the plain, 
© There, as we move, unbidden beauties glow, 
© The green turf brightens, aud the violets blow 7 
„And there with thoughts ſublime we lets the 
ſwain, 
Nor we inſpire, nor he attends, in vain, 


© Go, ſimple rhymer ! bear this meſſige true: 
he teaths that, fairies dictate none ſhall rue, 
Say to the Bard in Leaſo ves happy grove, 


Viom Dryads honour, 
love 
Content thyſelſ no longer that thy lays, 
Ay others foſter'd, lend to others praiſe; 
No longer to the favouting world reſuſe 
ws Ihe welcome treaſures of t y pohſh'd Muſe; 
dhe ſcatter'd blooms, that boaſt thy valued 
name, 
* Collect, unite, and give the wreath to ſame: 
Ne'er can thy vir:ues, or thy verſe, engage 
* More folid praiſe than in this happieſt age, 
® When ſenſe aud merit 's cheriſh'd by the 
throne, 
© Ant each illuſtrious privilege their own, 
: Th 100g) modeſt be thy gentle Nutz, Iween,) 
Oh, lead her bluſhing from the d: aiſy d Rreen 
A fit attendant on Britannia's Queen.” a 


and whom Fairies 


de fportive elves, as foithſul 1 relate 
oY intruſted mandates of your fairy ttate, 
"mt tive wilds again with nightly care 
8, Mall my kine, of all che herd repair 
In j-ealrhſal plight to fill the copious pail 
My ſheep lie pent with ſaf ety in the dale 
My poultry fear no robber in the rooſt, 
My hnen more than common a eee boaſt ; 
< order, peace, and houſerviſry bs mine: 
Saen! lone, be fancy, £ dame, and fortune thine. 


ie th. 


l 


Corswovrpla. 


POL MS. 177 


On the dilcovery of an Echo at Edghafion. 
By ; 
A! what art thou, whoſe voice unknown 
Pours on theſe plains its tender moan ? 

art thou the nymph in Shenſton's dale, 
Who doſt with plaintive note bewail 
hat he ſorſakes th' Aonian maids, 
To court inconſtant ri'ls and ſhades? 
Mourn not, ſwect nymphe-—alas, in vain 
Do they invite, and thou complain— 

Yet, while he woo'd the gentle throng, 
With liquid lay and melting ſong, 
The liſtening herd around him liray'd, 
In wanton [riſk the lambkins play'd, 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 
Her azure limbs amid the wave. 
The Graces danc'd; the roſy band: 
Of Smiles and Loves went hand in hand; 
And purple Pleaſures ftrew'd the way 
With ſweeteſt flowers: and every ray 
Of each fond Muſe, with rapture fir'd, 
o glowing tought his breaſt inſpir d · 


* 


The hills rejoic'd, the valleys rung, 


All nature ſmil'd, while Shenſtone ſung. 
- So charm'd his lay; but now no more 


Ah! why doſt thou repeat“ no more?“ 


Ev'n now he hies to deck the grove, 
To deck the ſcene the Muſes love; 
And ſoon again will own their ſway, 
And thou reſound the peerleſs lay, 
And with immortal numbers fill 
Each rocky cave and vocal hill. 


VERSES by Mr. Dodſley, on his firſt ar- 
rival at the LEASO WEZ, 1754. 


© F JF OW ſhall [ fix my wandering eye? Where 
find 
Ahe ſource of this enchantment? Dells it in 
&« Tue woods? or waves there not a magic wand 
« O'er the tranſlacent waters? Sure, unſeen, 
Some ſavouring power ditects the . zappy hues 
„ Fnat ſketch theſe beauties; ſwells the riſing 
Bills, 
& And ſcoops the dales, to Nature's fineſt forms, 
„ Vavne, undetermin' d, infinite; untaught 
„By line or compals, yet ſupremely fair.” 
So pak Philenor, as with raptur'd gaze 
tlermravcrs'd Damon s farm. From diſtant plains 
He ſought his friend's abode; nor had the ſame 
Or that new- ſorni'd Arcadia reach'd his ear. 
And thus the ſwain, as o'er each hill and dale, 
trough lawn 8 thicket he purſued his way: 
„ What is it gilds the verdure of theſe meads 
With hues more bright than fancy paints the 
flowers 
« Of Paradiſe ? What N Gad's guiding hand 
Leads, ihrough the de d vale, the lucil 
rills, 
& That, murmuring as they flow, bear melody 


60 Along their banks ; 'and through the vocal 


ſhades, 
Improve the muſic of the woodland choir ? | 
we 6 \\ hat 
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« What penſive Dryad rais'd yon ſolemn grove, 

« Where minds contemplative, at cloſe of day 

„ Retiring, muſe o'er Nature's various works 

« Her wonders venerate, or her ſweets enjoy 

% What room ſor doubt ? Some rural deity, 

« Preſiding, ſcatters o'er th' unequal lawns, 

1% In beauteous wildneſs, yon fair-ſpreading trees; 

And mi gling wogds and waters, hills and dales, 

* And herds and bleating flocks, domeſtic fowl, 

4 And thoſe that ſwim the lake, ſecs riſing round 

More pleaſing la ndſkips than in Tempe's vale | 

« Per.cus water'd. Yes, ſome ſylvan god 

Spreads wide the varied proſpect ; waves the 

| woods, - 

4 Kifts the proud hills, and clears the ſhining 

lakes; 

© While, irom the congregated waters pour'd, 

« The burſting torrent tumblcs down the ſtecp 

« In foamirg tury; fierce, irregular, 

« Wild, interrurted, croſs'd with rocks and roots 

« And interwoven trees; till, ſoon abſorb'd, 

1 An opening cavern all its rage entombs. 

So vaniſh human glories ! Such the pomp 

« Of ſwelling warriors, of ambitious kings, 

% Who fret and ſtrut their hour upon the ſlave 

4% Of buſy life, aud then are heard no more 
Ves, 'tis enchantment all- And ſee, the ſpells 

* The poweriul incantations, magic verſe, 

1% Inſerib'd on every tree, alcove. or urn 

Spells !—incantations !—ah, my tuneful friend! 

“ Thine are the numbers! thine the wondrous 

work |— 

„Mes, great magician! now I read thee right, 

* And bghtly weigh all ſorcery but thine. 

« No Naiad's leading ſtep conducts the rill; 

Nor ſy! van god preſiding ikirts the lawn 

In beautecus wildneis, with fair-ſpreading 

trees; 

« Nor magic wand has circumſcrib'd the ſcene. 

Tis thine own taſte, thy genius that preſides, 

Nor needs there other deity, nor nceds 
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ſwain, 
For lo, his Damon, o'er th: tuſted lawn 
Advancing, leads him to the ſocial dome. 


928 
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. To Mr. R. D. 

* On the Death of Mr. SHENSTONE. 
ſ Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and deſart 

A | caves, 

# * With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er- 

3 ' grown, 


7 
1 
"i 


& And all their echoes mourn.” 


1 Hadas my ſriend; the tranſient ſcene is 
clos'd ! 
The fairy pile, th* enchanted viſion rais'd 
By Damon's magic ſkill, is loſt in, air! 
What though the lawns and pendant woods re- 
main, | 


— 


* More potent jpclls than they. — No more the 
1 


SHENSTONE'S POEMS. 


With lapſe inceffart echoes through the dale? 

Yet what avails the lifeleſs landſkip now: 

The charm *s diſſolv'd; the genius of the wood, 

Alas! is lown—for Damon is no more. 

As when from fair Lyceum crown'd with 
pines, 

Or Mznalus with leaves autumnal ſtrew'd, 

The tuneful Pan retires ; the vocal hills 

Refound no more, and all Arcadia mourns 

Yet here we fondly dreamt of laſting joys : 

Here we had hop'd from noiſy throngs retir'd, 

To drink large draughts of frieudihip's cordial 

ſtream ; 

In ſweet oblivion wrapt by Damon's verſe 

And ſocial converie, many a ſummer's day. 


Romantic wiſh ! In vain frail mortals trace 

Th” imperfect {cetch of human bliſs—whiiſt yet 

Th' enraptur'd fire his well-plann'd ſtructure 

Views, 

- Majeſtic riſing ' midſt his infant groves : 

. Sees the dark laurel ſpread its gloſſy ſhade, 

Its languid bloom the purple lilach bend, 

Or pale laburnum drop its penſile chain: 

Neath ſpreads the fatal ſhaft, aud bids his heir 

Tranſplant the cypreſs round his father's tomb. 
Oh! teach me then, like you, my ſrieud to 

raiſe 

To moral truths my groveling ſong ; for ab. ! 

Too long by lewleſs fancy led aſtray, 

Of nymphs and groves I've dreamt, and dancing 

fawns, - LES 

Or Nafad leaning o'er her tinkling urn. 

Oh! could | learn to ſanQify my trains 

With hymns, like thoſe by tuneful Meyrick ſung 

Or rather catch the melancholy ſounds 

From Warton's reed, or i-/aſon's lyx<—to paint 

The ſudden gloom that damps my fou!—But foe! 

Melpomene herſelf has ſnatch'd the pipe, 

With which ſad Lyttleton his Lucia mourn'd; 

And plaintive crics, My Shenſtone is no more! 

G | R. GRAVES. 


—— 
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VERSES written at the gardens of Wil- 
liam Shenftone, Eſquire, near Bir- 
mingham, 1756. 


Ie terrarum mihi præter omnes 
& Anguius ridet.“ 


OULD you theſe lov'd receſſes trace, 
And view fair Nature's modeſt ſace? 
See her in every field- flower bloom? 
Oer every thicket thed perſume ? 
By verdant groves, and vocal hills, 
By moſſy grotts, near purling rilis, 
Where'er you turn your wandering eyes, 
Behold her win without diſguiſe 
What though no pageant trifles here, 
As in the glare of courts, apppear ; 
"Though rarely here be heard the name 


Tach tir kling ſircam, each ruſhing cataract, 
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Of rank, or title, power er fame; 
N er lame; Ye; 
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a SHENSTONE'S POEMS: 


Yet, if ingenuons be your mind, 

A bliſs more pure and unconfin'd © 

Your ſtep attends—Draw freely nigh, 
And meet the Bard's benignant eye; 

On him no pedant forms await, 

No pro ud reſerve ſhuts up thy gate; 

No ſpleen no party views control 

That warm bznevolence of ſoul, 

Which prompts the friendly generous part, 
Regardleſs of cach venal art; . 
Repgardicis of the world's acclaim ; 

And courtz2ous with no ſelfiſh aim. 

Draw freely nigh, and welcome find, 

If not the coſtly, yet the kind. 

Oh, he will lead you to the cells 

Where every Muſe and Virtue dwells, 
Where the green Dryads guards his woods, 
Where the blue Naiads guide his floods; 
Where all the Siſter-Graces gay, 

That ſhap'd his walk's meandering way, 
Stark-naked, or but wreath'd with flowers, 


Lie flumbering ſoft beneath his bowers. 


Wak'd by the ſtock-dove's melting ſtrain, 
Bchold them riſe ! and, with the train 
Of nymphs that haunt the ſtream or grove, 
Or o'er the flowery champion rove, 
Join hand in hand—attentive gaze— 
And mark the dance's myſtic meze. 
Such is the waving line,“ they cry, 
For ever dear to Fancy's eye! 
t Yon ſtream that wanders down the dale, 
“The ſpiring wood, the winding vale, 
© The path which, wrought with hidden fill, 
„Slow twining ſcales yon diſtant hill 
« With fir inveited—all combine 
© To recommend the waving line. 
© The wreathed rod of Bacchus fair, 
'the ringlets of Apollo's hair, 
© The wand by Maia's offspring borne, 
The ſmoothe volutes of Ammon's horn, 
© The ſtructure of the Cyprian dame, 
And each fair female's beauteous frame, 
*« Shew, to the pupils of deſign, 
© The triumphs of the waving line.” 
Then gaze, and mark that union ſweet, 
Where fair convex and concave mect ; 
And while, quick ſhifting as you ſtray, 
The vivid [cette of fancy play; 
The lawn, of aſpe& ſmooth and mild; 
The ſoreſt-ground groteſque and wild; 
The ſhrub that ſcents the mounting gale; 
The {tream rough daſhing down the dale, 
From rock to rock, in eddies toſt; 
The diſtant lake in which 'tis loſt; 
Blue hills gay beaming through the glade 
Lone urns that folemnize the ſhade ; 
Sweet interchange of all that charms 
In groves, meads, dingles, rivulcts, farms! 
If aught the fair confuſion pleaſe, 
With laſting health, and laſting caſe, 
To him who form'd the blisful bower, 
And gave thy life one tranquil hour; 
With peace and freedom—theſe poſſeſt, 
His temperate mind ſecures the reſt. 
But if thy ſoul ſuch bliſs deſpiſe, 
Avert thy dull incurious eyes; 
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Go fix them there, where gems and gold, 
Improv'd by art, their power unſold ; 
Go try in courtly ſcenes to trace 

A fairer form of Nature's face ; 

Go ſcorn Simpiicity—but know, 

1 hat all our heartfelt joys below, 

That all which virtue loves to name, 

N hich art conſigns to laſting fame, 
Which fixes wit or beauty's throne, 
Derives its ſource from Her alone. 

gn. 
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Sickneſs. 
By Mr, Woopuovse, 
d 5 flowery plains, ye breezy woods, 


Ye bowers and gay alcoves, 
Ye falling ftreams, ye ſilver floods, 
Ye grottoes, and ye groves! 
Alas! my heart feels no delight, 
Though I your charms ſurvey; 
While he conſurnes in pain the night, 
ln languid ſighs the day. 
The flowers diſcloſe a thouſand blooms, 
A thouſand ſcents d:iFuſe ; 
Yet all in vain they ſhed perfumes, 
In vain diſplay their khges. 
Reſtrain, ye flowers, your thoughtleſs pride, 
Recline your gaudy heads; 
And ſadly drooping, ſide. by fice, 
Embrace your humid beds. 
Tall oaks, th5t o'er the woodland ſhade, 
Your lofty ſummits rear! 
Ah, why, in wonted charms artay'd, 
Expands your leaves fo fair! 
For lo, the flowers as gayly ſmile, 
As wanton waves the tree; 
And though I ſadly plain the while, 
Yet they regard not me, 


h, ſhould the Fates an arrow fend, 
And ſtrike the fatal wound, 
Who, who thall then your ſweets defend, 
Or fence your beauties round? 


% 


But hark, perhaps, the plumy threng 
Have learnt my plaintive tale, 

And ſome ſad dirge, or mournful ſong, 
Comes floating in the pale. 

Ah, no! they chaunt a ſprightly ſtraia 
Jo ſoothe an amorous mate; 

Unmindſul of my anxious pain 
And his uncertain tate. 

But ſee, theſe little murmuring rills 
With ſond repinings rove, 

And trickle wailing down the hills, 
Or weep along the grove. 


Oh, mock not if, beſide your fiream, 
Ye hear me too repine ; 


Or aid with ſighs your mournful theme, 


And fondly call him mine. 


179 


ARcavio, 


To William Shenſtone, Eſq. in his 
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Ye envious winds, the cauſe diſplay, 
In whi/pers as ye blow, 

Why did your treacherous ga es conv cy 
The poiſon'd ſhafts of wos? 


Did he not plant the ſhady bower, 
Where you ſo blithely meet? 
The ſcented ſhrub, and fragiant flower, 
To make your breezes ſweet ? 


And muſt he leave the wood, the ficld, 
The dear Arcadian reign ? 

Can either verſe nor virtue ſhield 
The guardian of the plain? 

Auſt he his tunefal breath W 
Whom all the Muſes love ? 

That round his brow their laurels twiae, 
And all his ſongs approve. 


Preſerve him, mild Omnipotence ! 
Our Father, King, and God, 
Who clear'ſt the paths ; of life and ſenſe, 

Or ſtop'ſt them at thy nod. 


Bleſt power, who calm'ſt the raging deep, ; 


His valued health reltore, 
Nor let the ſons of Genius weep, 
Nor let the good deplora. 


But if thy boundleſs Wiſdom no] ] s 
His longer date an ill, 

Let not my ſoul a wiſh diſcloſe 
To contradict thy will. 


For happy, heppy were the change, 
For ſuch a God-like mind, 

To go where kindred ſpirits range, 
Nor leave a wiſh behind. 


And though, to ſhare his pleaſures here, 
Kings might their ſtate forego : 
Yet mult he feel ſuch raptures there, 
As none can taſte below. 


CE 
VERSES LEFT ON A SEAT, 


THE HAND UNKNOWN,' 


EARTH! to his remains indulgent be, 
Who ſo much care and colt beſtow'd on 
thee |! 
Who crown'd thy barren hills with uſeful ſhade, 
And chear'd with tinkling rill each ſilent glade; 
Here taught the day to wear a thought ttul g. loom, 
And there enliven'd Nature's vernal bloom, 
Propitious earth! lie lightly on his head, 
And ever on his tomb thy vernal glorics ſpread ? 


ET” wt e : 

— 8 
CORYDON, A PASTORAL. 
To TK? MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM SHENXSTONE, Eſq. 


OME, ſhepherds, we'll follow the hcarſe, 
And ſee our lov'd Corydon laid: 
Though ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 
Yet let the ſad tribute be paid. 


* 
# 


SHENSTONE 


+ 


8 PO EMS. 


| "hoy call'd him the pride of the plain; 


Ia footh, he was gentle and kind; 
die mark” d in his elegant ſtrain, 
The Graces that glow'd in his mind, 


On purpoſe he planted yon trees, 
hat birds in the covert might dwell; 
He cultur'd his thyme fer the Ge es, 
But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins, that play'd at Iiis feet, 
'Go bleat—and your maſter bemoan ; 
His muſic was artleſs and ſweet, 
His manners as mild as your own, 


No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 


No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall ſail, 
And W inter diſcolour the year. 
No birds, in our hedges ſhall ſing 
(Our hedges ſo vocal before, 
Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring, 
Can greet the gay ſeaſon no more. 


His Phyllis was fond of his praiſe, 
And poets came round in a throng 
They liſten'd and envy'd his lays, 
But which of them cqual'd his ſong ? 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loſt is the paſtoral ſtrain ; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, 
And thus—let me break it in twain. 


J CUuxnNINGHAM; 


WE 


ous 


S. GULIELMI SHENSTONE ! 


Ah! Gulielme, 
Hominum digniſſime, 
Amicorum i integerrime, 
Indoie optim3, 
Moribus gratiflimis, 
Eruditione diffusà, 
Ac corde quam maxime benigne 
Pi ædite, 
Morte, ebeu! præmaturà obrepte, 
Ah! Gutielme, 
Vale! 
uanto minus eſt, 
Cum aliis verſari, 
„ Quam tui meminiſſe 


Cc 


* 
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Extract from Mr. 
Garden, Book I. 


Nor, Shenſtone, thou 


Shalt paſs without thy meed, thou ſon of peace! 
to harmonize thy 


Who knew'ſt, perchance, 
ſhaces, 


Still ſofter than thy ſong; yet was that ſong 


Nor rude, nor inharmonious, when attun'd 
To paſtoral plaint, or tale of lighted leve. 


Maſon's © Englith 


© THE, 


„ -PÞ O.K-Mas 


OF 


DAVID MALLET Esa. 


OF VERBAL CRITICISM. 


MONG the numerous fools, by fate defign'd | Pride of his own, and wonder of this age, 


Oft to diſturb, and oft divert, mankind, 

The Reading Coxeomb is of ſpecial note, 
By rule a Poet, and a Judge by rote: 
Grave ſon of idle Induſtry aud Pride, 9 
Whom learning but perverts, and books miſguide. 

0 fam'd for judging, as for writing well, 
That rareſt ſcience, Where ſo few excel | 
Whoſe life, ſeverely ſeann'd, tranſcends thy lays, 
For wit ſupreme is but thy ſecond praiſe : 10 
'Tisthine, O Pope, who chuſe the better part, 
To tell how falſe, how vain, the Scholiaſt's art, 
Which nor to taſte, nor genius has pretence, 
And, if *tis learning, is not common ſenſe, 

In error obſtinate, in wrangling loud, 15 


Tor triſles eager, poſitives and proud; 


Deep in the darkneſs of dull authors bred, 

With all their refuſe lumber'd in his head, 

What every dunce from every dunghill drew 

Of literary offals, old or new, 20 
forth ſteps at laſt the ſelf-applauding wight, 

Of points and letters, chaff and ſtraws to write: 
Ygcly reſolv*d to ſwell each bulky piece 

With venerable toys, from Rome and Greece; 
flow oft, in Homer, Paris curl'd his hair 25 
If Arittotle's cap were round or ſquare; 

K inthe cave, where Dido firſt was ſped, 

To Tyre the turn'd her heels, to Troy her head. 
Such the choice anecdotes, profound and vain, 
That ſtore a Bently's and a Burman's brain: 30 

Hence, Plato quoted, or the Stagyrite, 

9 prove that flame aſcends, and ſnow is white: 
Hence much hard ſtudy, without fenſe or breeding, 
And all the grave impertinence of reading. 
| Stateſpeare ſays, the noon-day ſun is bright, 
. dcholiaſt will re mark, it then was light; 35 
"ai Caxton, Winkin, each old Goth and Hun, 

"rey the reading of a pun. 

dus, nicely trifling, accurately dull, 

one may toil, and toil—to be a fool! 40 
5 But is there then no honour due to age? 

4 1 to great Shakeſpear's noble page? 

= he, who half a life has read him over, 
= mangled points and commas to reſtore, 

dets he ſuch {light regard in nameleſs lays, 45 


om Bufo t 
You, vn reats, and Lady Would-be pays ? 


Who firſt created, and yet rules, the ſtage, 

Bold to deſign, all- powerful to e xpreſs, 
Shakeſpear each paſſion drew in every dreſs: 50 
Great above rule, and imitating none 
Rich without borrowing, Nature was his own 


Vet is his ſenſe debas'd by groſs allay : 


As gold in mines lies mix'd with dirt and elay. 

Now, eagle-wing'd, his heavenward flight he 
takes; 

The big ſtage thunders, and the ſoul awakes: 56 

Now, low on earth, a kindred reptile ereeps -- 

Sad Hamlet quibbles, and the hearer ſlee ps. 

Such was the Poet: next the Scholiaſt view; 
Faint through the colouring, yet the features true, 

Condemn'd to dig ang dung a barren ſoil, 61 
Where hardly tares will grow with care and toil, 
He, with low induſtry, goes gleaning on 
From good, from bad, from mea"; neglecting 

none: 
His brother book-worm ſo, in ſhelf or ſtall, 
Will feed alike on Woolſton and on Paul. 65 
By living clients hopeleſs now of bread, 
He pettifogs a ſerap from authors dead ; 
See him on Shakeſpeare pore, intent to ſteal 
Poor farce, by fragments, for a third-day meal, 
Such that grave bird in northern ſeas is found, 70 
Whoſe name a Dutchman only knows to ſound, 
Where eder the king of fiſh moves on before, 
This humble friend attends from ſhore to ſhore 3 
With eye ſtill earneſt, and with bill inclin'd, 75 
He picks up what his patron drops behind; 
With whoſe choice cates. his palate to regale, 
And is the careful Tibbald of a whale, 

Bleſt genius! who beſtows his oil and pains 
On each duil paſſage, each dull book contains; 86 
The toil more grateful, as the taſk more low: 

So a&rrion is the quarry of a crow, 

Where his fam'd author's page is flat and poor, 
There, moſt exact the reading to reſtore ; 

By dint ot plodding, and by ſweat of face, 85 


1 A bull to changes a blunder to replace ; 


W hate'er is refule critically gleaning, 

And mending nonſenſe into doubtful meaning. 

For this dread Dennis (and who can forbear, 

Dunes or not Dunce, bY it, to ſtare?) ga 
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182 MALLET? 


Hi bead though jealovs, and his years fourſcore, 
Ev' Denis praiſ:-, who neer prod before! 
Fer this, the Schoiiaſt claims his ſtare of fame, 
Aud, modeſt, prints his own with Shakeſpeare's 
name: | 
How juſtly, Pope, in this ſhort fiory view; 95 
Wh'ch may be dull, and thereicre ſhould be true, 
A Prelaie, fam'd for clearing each dar text, 
Who ſenſe with ſound, and truth with rhetoric 
mixt, 
Once, as his moving theme to rapture warm'd, 
Inſpir'd himſel', his happy hearers char m'd. 100 
Th ſer mon o'er, the croud re ain'd behind, 
And freely, man or woman, ſpore their mind: 
A faid they lic ed the lecture from their ſoul, 
Ard each, remembering ſomething, prais'd the 
woole, ET 
At la ai honeſt ſexton ſoin'd the throng 105 
(For as the theme wa large, th-ir talswas long); 
Neighbours, be cry*i, ny copſtience bids me tell, 
Tho? *twas the Doctor preach'd—1 told the bell. 
In this the Critic's folly moſt is ſhown ; 


Is there a Genius, all-unli ce his own, 110 


With Karning elegant, with wit well bred, 
And, a3 in books, in men and manners read 
Himſelf with poring erudition blind, 
Unknowing, as unknow:+ of human kind? 
That writer he ſelects, with aukward aim 115 
His ſenſe, at once, to mimic and to maim. 
So Florio is a fop, with half a noſe: 
$0 fat Weſt Indian Plact:rs dreſs as Beaux. 
Thus, gay Petronius was a Dutchman's choice, 
And Horace, ſtrauge to ſay, tun'd Bentley's 
voice, 120 
Horace, whom all the Graces taught to pleaſe, 
Mid mirth with morals, eloquence with eaſe ; 
His genius ſocial,, as his judgement clear 1 
Wien trolic, prudent; ſmili g when ſevere 
Secur?, each temper, and caci 'aite to hit, 125 
His was the curious happineſs ot wit, 
Sbzill'd in that noble Science, How to live; 
Which Learniag may direQ, but Heaven muft 
give; | 
Grave with Agrippa, with Mæcenas gay; 
Among the Fair, but juft as wile as they: 130 
' Firſt in the trie n dſhips of the Great e rolbd, 
The st. john;, Boyles, and Lyttletons, of old. 
Waile Bentley, long towrangling ſchools con- 
fi d, 
And, but by boats, acqquainted with mankind, 
Dares, in the fulneſs of the pedant's pride, 135 
Rhyme, tho“ no genius; tho no judge, decide. 
Yet he, prime pattern of the captious art, 
Out- tibbalding poor Tibbald, tops hs part: 
Holds high the ſcourge o'er each fam'd author's 
head ; 140 
Nor are their gra- 5 a refuge for the dead. 
To Miltoa lending ſenſe, to Horace wit, 
He mies them write what never Poet writ : 
The Roman Muſe arraigns his mangling pen 
And Paradiſe, by m, is lot again. 145 
Such was, his doom impos'd b Heaven's decree, 
With ears that heir not, eyes at ſhall not ſee, 
The iow to ſwe l, to level he bli me, 


To blaſt all beauty, and bepro > all ry me, 


S POEMS 


Creat eldeſt=horn of Dullneſs, E114 ard bold! 
Tyrant! mere cruel than Precruſtes eld; 


. Of * J 9 
ho, to his iron-bed, by torture, gts, 5 


 Theinnobler part, the ſouls of ſuffering Wits, 


Such is the Man, who heaps his head with bays 
And cells on human kind to ſcund h's praiſe, 5 
For points tranſplac'd with curious want or K, 
For flatte *d ſound>, and ſenſe amended ill. 156 
So wiſe Caligula, in days of yore, 
His helmet fH'q with pebliles on the ſhore, 
>wore he had ritied occan's rich ſpoils, 
And clain:'d a trophy for his martial toils, 
Yet be his merits, With his faults centeR : 
Fair-deali g, as the pluineſt, is the beſt, 
Long lay the Critic's work, with trifles ſtor'd, 
Ad mir'd in 1 ati, but in Greek ador'd. 
Men, ſo well read, who confidently wrote, 165 
Their readers could have ſworn, were men of 
note: 
To pafs upon the croud for great or rare, 
Aim not to make them knowing, make them ſtare. 
For theſe blind votaries good Bentley griev'd, 
Writ Ecglhth rotes—and mankind ur deceiv'd: 
Ia ſuch clear light the ſerious folly plac'd, 171 
Ev'n thou, Browne Willis, thou may'ſt ſee the 
je ſt. | t 
But what can cure our vanity of mind, 
Dea! to reproof, and to diſcovery blind? 
Let Crooke, a Brother-Scholiaſt Shakeſpeare call, 
Tibbald, to He ſiod-(ooke returns the ball, 196 
So runs the circle ſtill : in this, we ſee 
The lackies of the Great and Learnd agree, 
If Britain's nobles mix in high debate, 
W hence Europe, in ſuſpence, attends her fate; 190 
In mimic ſeſnon their grave footmen meet, 
Reduce an army, or equip a cet: 
And, rivaling the critic's lofty ſtile, 
Mere Tom and Dick are Stanhope and Argyll. 
Yet thoſe, whom pride and dulneſs join to blind, 
To narrow cares aud narrow ſpace confn'd, 186 
Though with big titles cacht bis fellow greets, 
Are but to wits, as ſcavengers to ſtreets: 
The humble black-guards of a Pope or Gay, 
To bruſh oft duſt, and wipe their ſpots away. 199 
Or, if not trivial, harmful is their art; 
Fume to the head, or poiſon to the heart, 
Where ancient Authors hint at thi::gs obſcene, 


Is) 


Di ſeloſing each dar! vice, well loſt to fame, 195 

Ard adding fuel to redurdant tame, 

Te, ſober pimpto lechery, explains, 

What Caprzs Ile, or Vos Alcove contains: 

Why Paulus, for his ſordid temper known, 

Was laviſh, to his ſather's wife alone: 200 

Why tho'e ford f-male vif.ts duly paid 

To tuncful Incuba; and what her trade: 

How modern love has made ſo many martyrs 

And which keeps oſteneſt, Lady C, or Chartres. 
But who their various follies can explain? 205 

The tale is infiiite, the tak were vain. : 

rwere to read bew year odes in ſearch of thought; 

To ſum the libels Pryn or Withers wrote; 

To gueſs, ere one epi'le faw the light, 

How many dunces met, and club'd their mite; 219 


Or from the brother- boobies ſteal a trope. 


The Scholiaſt ſpeaks out broadly what they mean. 


To vouch for truth what Welſted prints of Pope, | 


W 


Yrs, 
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ought3 


te; 210 


Pope, 
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That be the part of perſevering Waſſe, 

With pen of lead; or, Arnall, thin of braſs; 

A text for Henley, or a gloſs for Hearne, 215 

Who loves to teach, wat no man cares to learn. 
How little, knowledge reaps. from toils like 

thoſe ! | 

Too doubtſul to direct, to poor to pleaſe, 

Yet, Critic's, would your tribe deſerve a name, 

And. fairly uſeful, rite to honeſt fame; 220 

Firt, from the head, a load of lumber move, 

And, from the volume, all yourſelves approve : 

For pateh'd and pilfer'd fragments, give us ſenſe, 

Oc learning, clear from learn'd imp-rtineac2, , 

Where moral meaning, or where taſte preſides, 

And wit enlivens but what reaſon guides; 226 

Great without ſwelling, without meanneſs pla n, 

Serious, not fUy 3 ſportive, but not vain, 

On tries ſlight, on things of uſe profound, 

Ia quotiag ſober, and in jadgiag ſound, 
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PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
ON HIS VISITING OXFORD, 


IN THE YEAR MyDCC,XXXIV, 


FCEIVE, lov'd prince, the tribute of our 
praiſe, 
This haſty welcome, in unfiniſh'd lays, 
At beſt, the pomp of ſong, the paint of art, 
Diſplay the genius, but not ſpea' the heart; 
And oft, as ornament muſt truth ſupply, 
Are but the ſplendid colouring of a lie. 
Theſe need not here; for to a ſoul lige thine, ” 
Truth, plain and Gmple, will more lovely ſhine, 
The truly good but wiſh the verſe ſincere : 
They court no flattery, who no cenſure tear, 
duch Naſſau is, the faireR, geatleſt mind, 
Jn blooming youth the Titus of mankind, 
Crouds, who to hail thy wiſh'd appearance ran, 
Forgot the prince, to praiſe aud love the man. 
duch ſenſe with ſweetneſs, grandeur mix'd with 
eaſe ! 
Our nobler youth will learn of thee to pleaſe: 
Thy bright example all our world adorn, 
And charm, in gracious princes, yet unborn, 
Nor deem this verſe from venal art proceeds, 
That vice of courts, the ſoil for baneful weeds. 
Here eandor dwells; here honeft truth: are taught, 
To guide and govern, not diſguiſe, the thought, 
See theſe enlighten'd Sages, who preſide 
Ur learning's empire; ſee the youth they guide: 
Behold, all faces are in tranſport dreſt! 
But thoſe moſt wonder, who difcern thee beſt. 
At fight of thee, each free- born heart receives 
A jy, the fight of princes rarely gives; 
From tyrants f prung, and oft themſelves deſign'd, 
By Fate, the future Neroes of their kind: 
For though thy blood, we know, tranſmitted 
ſprings 
From laurePd heroes, and from warrior-kings, 
Through that high ſeries, we, delighted, trace 
The friends of liberty, and human race! 
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Ch, born to glad and animate our Tſe ! 
For thee, our heavens look pleas'd, our ſeaſons 
ſmile ; | . 
For thee, late object of our tender fears, 
When thy lite droop'd, and Britain was ia tears, 
All-chearing Health, the goddeſs roſy-fair, 
Attended by (oft ſuns, and vernal air, 
Sought thoſe * fam d ſprings, where, each affiict ive 
© hour, | | 
Diſeaſe, and age, and pain, invote her power: 
She came; and, while to thee the current flows, 
Pour'd all herſelf, and in thy cup aroſe. 
Hence, to thy cheek, that inſtaut bloom deriv*d: 
Hence, with thy health, the weeping world re- 
viv'd! 
Proceed to emulate thy race divine: 
A life of ation, and at praiſe, be thine. 
Ailert the titles genuine to thy blood, 
By Nature, daring; but by reaſon, good, 
So great, ſo glorious thy forefathers ſhone, 
No ſon of theirs muſt hope to live unknown: 
"Ther deeds will place thy virtue full in Gght 
Thy vice, if vice thou hat, in ſtronger light. 
F to thy fair beginni:g3 nobly true, 
Think what the world may claim, and thou muſt 
„ 
The honours, that already grace thy name, 
Have fd thy choice, aud force thee unto ſame, 
Ev*n ſhe, bright Anna, whom thy worth has won, 
Ii ſpires thee what to ſeek and what to ſhun; 
Rich in all outward grace, th* exalted fair 
Makes the ſouPs beauty her peculiar care, 
O, be your nuptials erown'd with glad encreaſe 
Of ſons, in war renown?'d, and great in peace; 
Of daughters, fair and faithſul, to ſupply 
Tae patriot-race, till Nature's ſeH fhall die! 


OCCASIONED BY DR. FRASER?S REFEVILDING 
PART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ABEKDEEN, 


1 times long paſt, ere Wealth was Learning's 
foe 
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» 
And dard deſpiſe the worth he would not know; 
Ere mitred pride, which arts alone had rai:?d, 


Thoſe very arts, in others ſaw, unprais'd; 
Friend to mankind, T a prelate, good aud great, 
The Muſes courted to this fate retreat ; 
Fix'd each fair virgin, decent, in her cell, 
With learned leiſure, and with peace to dwell, 
The fabric fin ſh'd, to the f /pvereign's fame. 
His own peglecting, he trausſcrr'd his claim, 
| Here, by ſucceſſive worthies, well was taught 
VWhate*cr enlightens, or exalts the thought. 
With labour planted, and improv'd with care, 
Tae various tree of knowledge flouriſh'd fair: 
Soft ai:d ſerene the kindly ſeaſons rolbd, 
And Science long enjoy'd her age of gold, 
Now, dire reverſe! impair'd by lapſe of years, 
A falling waſte the Muſes? ſeat appears. 
* Bath, 
+ Biſhop FElphincy, 
| 1 Cling it King*s Cullege, in compliment to 
| Femmes I. 
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Oder her grey roofs, with baneful ivy bound, 

Time, fure deſtroyer, walks his hoſtile round: 

Silent, and flow, and ceaſeleſs in his toil, 

He mines each wall, he moulders every pile ! 

Ruin hangs hovering o'er the fated place: 

And dumb Oblivion comes with mended pace. 

Sad Learning's genius, with a fathers fear, 

Beheld the total deſolation near: 

Beheld the Muſes ftretch the wing to fly; 

And fix'd on heaven his ſorrow-ſtreaming eye! 

From heaven, in that dark hour, commiſſion'd 

came 

Mild Charity, ev'n there the foremoſt name. 

Swift Pity flew before her, ſoftly bright; | 

At whoſe felt influence, Nature ſmil'd with light. 

« Hear, and rejoice !—the gracious Power 
6 begun 

ce Already, fir'd by me thy favourite ſon, 

c This ruin'd ſcene re marks with filiab eyes; 

« And, from its fall, bids fairer fabrics riſe, 

« Eva now, behold ! where crumbling frag- 
66 ments grey, 

cc In duſt deep-bury*d, loſt to memory lay, 

6c The column ſwells, the well-knit arc hes bend, 

« The round dome widens, and the roofs aſcend! 

« Nor ends the bounty thus: by him beſtow'd, 

ce Here, Science ſhall her richeſt ſtores unload. 

cc Whate'er, long-hid, Philoſophy has found; 

« Or the Muſe ſung, with living laurel crown'd ; 

« Or Hiſtory deſcry*d, far-looking ſage, 

« In the dark donbtfulneſs of diſtant age; 

c Theſe, thy beſt wealth, with curious choice 

cc combin'd, 

cc Now treaſur'd here, ſtall form the ſtudious 

« mind: » 

& To wits unborn the wanted ſuccours give, 

er And fire the Bard, whom Genius means to 
ce live, ; 

c But, teach thy ſons the gentle laws of peace; 

c Let low Self- love and pedant-Diſcord ceaſe: 

« Their object Truth, Utility their aim, 

One ſocial fpirit reign, in all the ſame, 

«© Thus aided arts ſhall with freſh vigour ſhoot 

c Their culturꝰd bloſſoms ripen into fruit; 

«© Thy faded ftar diſpenſe a brighter ray, 

« Ardeach glad Muſe renew her nobleſt lay,” 
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PROLOGUE 


SEIGE OF DAMASCUS 
SPOKEN BY LORD SANDWICH. 


JT7HEN arts and arms, beneath Eliza's ſmile, 
» Y Spread wide their influence o'er this happy 
iſle; 

A golden reign, uncurſt with party rage, 
That foe to taſte, and tyrant of our rage; 
Ere all our learning in a libel lay, : 
And all our talk, in politics, or play : 
The ſtateſman oft would ſoothe his toils with wit, 
What Spenſer ſang, and Nature's Shakeſpeare 
writ 


- 
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Or to the laureVd grove, at times, retire, 
There, woo the Muſe, and wake the moving 
lyre. 
As fair examples, like aſcending morn, 
The world at once enlighten and adorn; 
From them diffus'd, the gentle arts of peace 
Shot brightening o'er the land, with ſwift en- 
creaſe: | 
Rough nature ſoſten'd into grace and eaſe ; 
Senſe grew polite, and ſcienee ſought to pleaſe, 
Reliev'd from yon rude ſcene of party-din, 
Where open Baſeneſs vies with ſecret Sin, 
And ſafe embower'd in Woburn's airy groves, 
Let us recall the times our taſte approves ; 
Awaken to our aid the mourning Muſe ; 
Through every boſom tender thought infuſe ; 
Melt angry Faction into moral ſenſe, 
And to his gueſts a Bedford's ſoul diſpenſe. 
And now, while Spring extends her ſmiling 
reign, x 
Green on the mountain, flowery in the plain; 
While genial Nature breathes, from hill and dale, 
Health, fragrance, gladneſs, in the living gale; 
The various ſoftneſs, ſtealing through the heart, 
Impreſſions ſweetly ſocial, will impart. 
When ſad Eudocia pours her hopeleſs woe, 
The tear of pity will unbidden flow ! | 
When erring Phocyas, whom wild paſſions blind, 
Holds up himſelf, a mirror for mankind; 
An equal eye on our own hearts we turn, 
Where frailties lurk, where fond affections burn: 
And, conſcious, Natvre is in all the ſame, 
We mourn the guilty, while the guilt we blame! 


EPILOGUE 


BROTHERS, 
A TRAGEDY, BY DR, YOUNG, 


O woman, ſure, the moſt ſevere affliction 


Is, from theſe fellows, point-blank con- 


tradition, \ 

Our Bard, without—I wiſh he would appear 
Ud! I would give it him—but you ſhall hear— 

Good Sir! quoth I—and curtſcy'd as I ſpoxe— 
Our pit, you know, expects and loves a joke— 
*T were fit to humour them: for, right or wrong, 
True Britons never like the ſame thing long. 
To-day is fair—they ſtrut, huff, ſwear, harangue; 
To-morrow?s foul—they ſneak aſide, and hang. 
Is there a war—peace ! peace ! is all their cry : 
The peace is made—then, blood! they?! fight 

and die. 

Gallants, in talking thus, I meant no treaſon: 

I would have brought, you ſee, the man to rea- 
ſon, 
But with ſome folks, ?tis labour loſt to ſtrive; 
A reaſoning mule will neither lead nor drive, 
He hum'd, and haw?d; then, waking” from his 
dream, | 

Cry'd, I muſt preach to you his moral ſcheme, 


nis 


| : One place, —unbiasꝰd yet by party- rage. 
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A ſcheme, forſooth ! to benefit the nation! 

Some queer, odd whim of pious propagation ! 

Lord! talk ſo, here—the man muſt be a wid- 

eon — 
Dae may propagate—but not Religion. 
Yet, after all, to give the Devil his due, 

Our Author's ſcheme, though ſtrange, is wholly 
new: 

Well, ſhall the novelty then recommend it? 

I not from liking, from caprice befriend it, 

For drums and routs, make him a while your 
paſſion, — 

A litile while let Virtue be the faſhion : 

And, ſpite of real or imagin*d blunders, . 

Eva let him live, nine days, like other wonders. 


PROLOGUE 


10 


Ms, THOMSON Ds AGAMEMNON. 


WHEN this deciſive night, at length, ap” 
pears, 

The night of every author's hopes and fears, 

What ſhifts to bribe applauſe, poor poets try ! 

In all the forms of wit they court and lye : 

Theſe meanly beg it, as an alms; and thoſe, 

By boaſtful blutter dazzle and impoſe. 

Nor poorly fearful, nor ſecurely vain, \ 
Ours would, by honeſt ways, that grace obtain 
Would, as a free-born wit, be fairly try'd ; 

And then—let candor, fairly too, decide. 

He courts no friend, who blindly comes to 
praiſe ; | 

He dreads no foe—but whom his faults may raiſe, 

Indulge a generous pride, that bids him own, 
He aims to pleaſe, by noble means alone | 
By what may win the judgment, wake the heart, 
apiring nature, and directing art; 

Iy ſcenes, ſo wrought, as may applauſe com- 
mand 
More 2 the judging head, than thundering 
and. 

Important is the moral we would teach 

0 may this iſland practiſe what we preach— 
dee ln its firſt approach with care to ſhun; 
'* wretch, who once engages, is undone. 
Crimes lead to greater crimes, and link ſo ſtraight, 
Vi at firſt was accident, at laſt is fate : 
builts hapleſs ſervant ſinks into a ſlave 3 
and Virtue's laſt ſad ſtrugglings cannot fave. 
As ſuch our fair attempt, we hope to ſee 


* Our Judges,—here at leaſt from influence 
ree 2 


« w re only honour votes—the Britiſh tage, 
« all for juſtice, for indulgence ſue: 
Our laſt beit licence muſt proceed from you,” 
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IMPROMPTU, 

ON A LADY, WHO HAD PASSED SOME 
TIME IN PLAYING WITH A VERY 
YOUNG CHILD. 

WHY on this leaſt of little Miſſes, 

Did Celia waſte ſo many kifles ? 
Quoth Love, who ſtood behind and ſmiÞa, 
She kiſs'd the father in the child. 


E PIG RAM, 
ON SEEING TWO PERSONS PASS BY IN 


VERY DIFFERENT EQUIPAGES. 
. < : 
N modern, as in ancient days, 
See what the Muſes have to brag on: 
The Player in his own poſt-chaiſe; 
The Poet in a carrier's waggou ! 


EPIGRAM, 


ON A CERTAIN LORD'S PASSION FOR A 


SINGER. 


ERINA's angel-voice delights ; 
Nerina's deyil-face affrights: 

How whimſical her Strephon's fate, 

Condemn'd at once to like and hate! 

But be ſhe cruel, be ſhe kind, 

Love | ſtrike her dumb, or make him blind. 


A SIMILE IN PRIOR, 


APPLIED TO THE SAME PERSON, 


EAR Thomas, didſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a tin-man's top 1! * 
There, Thomas, didſt thou never fee— 


Tis but by way of fimile— 


A ſquirrel ſpend its little rage, 

In jumping round a rolliag cage ? 

Mov'd in the orb, pleas'd with the chimes, 
The fooliſh creature thinks it climbs ; 

But here or there, turn wood or ware, 


It never gets two inches higher. 


So fares it with this little Peer, 


So buſy and ſo buſiling here; 


For ever flirting up and down, 


And friſking round his cage, the town, 
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A world of nothing in his chat, 

Of who ſaid this, and who did that : 

With ſmilies, that never hit; 

Vivacity, that has no wit; 
Schemes laid this hour, the next forſaken; 
Advice oft a{k*d, but never taken: 

Still whirPd, by every riſing whim, 

From that to this, from her to him; 

And when he hath his circle run, 

He ends—juſt where he frit begun. 


ON AN AMOROUS OLD MAN. 


8 hovering round the fair at ſixty-four, 
Unfit to love, unable to give o'er; 

A fleſh-fiy, that juſt flutters on the wing, 

Awake to buz, but not alive to ſting; 

Briſk where he cannot, backward where he can; 
The teazing ghoſt of the departed man, 


—__ 


H. E530. 
—- youth had wit himſelf, and could afford 
A 


witty neighbour his good word, 

Though ſcandal was his joy, he would not ſwear; 
An oath had made the ladzes ſtare, 

At them he duly dreſs'd, but without paſſion ; 
His only miſtreſs was the faſhion. 

Her verſe with fancy glitter'd, cold and faint; 
His prote, with fenſe, correctly quaint. 
Trities he lov*d; he taſted arts: 

At once a fribble, and a man of parts. 


A FRAGMEN T. 
R X * 


AIR morn afcends: ſoft zephyr's wing 
2 Over hill and vale renews the fpring : 
Where, ſown proſuſely, herb and flower, 
Of balmy ſmell, of healing power, 
Their ſouls in fragrant dews exhale, 
And breathe ire life in every gale; 
Here, ſpread- a green expanſe of plains, 
Where, ſweetly penſwe, Silence reigns ; 
And there, at utmoſt ſtretch of eye, 
A mountain fades into the ſky : 
While winding round, difus*d and dcep, 
A riyer rolls with ſounding ſweep, 
Of human art no traces near, 
I em alone with Nature here! 

Here are thy walks, © ſacred Health ! 
The monarch's bliſs, the beggar's wealth; 
The ſeaſoning of all good below! 

The ſovereign friend in joy or woe! 
O thou, moſt courted, moſt deſpis'd, 
And but in wo[{ence duly priz'd ! 


Power of the ſoft and roſy face! 
The vivid-pulſe, the ver mil grace, 
The {ſpirits when they gayeſt ſhine, 
Youth, beauty, pleaſure, all arc thine! 
O ſun of life ! whoſe heavenly ray 
Lights up, and chears, our various Gay, 
The turbulence of hopes and fears, 
The ftorm of fate, the cloud of years, 
Till Nature, with thy parting light, 
Repoſes late in Drath's calm night: 
Feld from the trophy'd roofs of ſtate, 
-Abodes of ſplendid pain and hate ; 
Fled from the couch, where, in ſweet ſleep, 
Hot riot would his anguih ſteep, 
But toſſes through the midnight-ſhade, 
Of death, of life, alike afraid; 
For ever fled to ſhady cell, 
Where "Temperance, where the Muſes dwell ; 
Thou oft art ſeen, at early dawn, 
Slow-pacing o'er the breezy lawn: 
Cr on the brow of mountain high, 
In fence feaſting ear and eye, 
With ſong and proſpect, which abound 
From birds, and woods, and waters round. 
But when the ſun, with noontide ray, 
Flames forth intolerable day ; , 
While Heat ſits fervent on the plain, 
With Thirſt and Languor in his train; 
All nature ßekening in the blaze: 
Thou, in the wild and woody maze, 
That clouds the vale with umbrage deep, 
Impendent from the neighbouring ſteep, 
Wilt find betimes a calm retreat, 
Where breathing coolneſs has her ſeat. 
There, plung'd amid the ſhadows brown, 
Imagination lays him down; 
Atteutive, in his airy mood, 
To every murmur of the wood : 
The bee in yonder flowery noo; 
The chidings of the headlong brook 3 
The green leaf ſhivering in the gale; 
The warbling hill, the lowing vale; 
The diſtant wood man's echoing ſtroke; 
The thunder of the falling oak. 
Frog thought to thought in viſion led,; 
He holds bigh converſe with the de ad 
Sages, or Pocts, See they riſe ! 

And ſhadowy ſkim before his eyes. 
Hark ! Orpheus ftrikes the lyre again, 
That ſoftens ſavages to men: 

Lo! Socrates, the ſent of heaven, 

To whom its moral will was given. 
Fathers and friends of human kind, 
They ſorm'd the nations, or refiu'd; 
With all that mends the head and heart; 
Eulightening truth, adorning art. 

While thus I mus'd beneath the ſhaile, 

At once the ſounding breeze was laid : 
And Nature, by the unknown law, 
Shook deep with reverential awe. 
Dumb ſlence grew upon the hour; 

A browner night involv*d the bower : 
When, iſſuing from the inmoſt wood, 
Appcar'd fair Freedoin's genius good. 


O Freedom! ſovereign boon of heaven; 
| Great charter, with our being given 3 


For which the patriot, and the ſage, 

Have planu'd, bave bled through every age! 
High privilege of human race, 

Beyond a mortal monarch's grace: 

Who could not give, nor can reclaim, 

What but from God immediate came ! 
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CUPID ann NEN: 


OR THE 


WEDDING-DAY. 


HE riſing morn, ſerenely ftill, 
Had brightening ſpread ofer vale and hill, 
Not thoſe looſe beams that wanton play, 
To light the mirth of giddy May ; 
Nor luch red heats as bura the plain, 5 
In ardent Summer's feveriſt. reign: 
But rays, all equal, ſoft and ſober, 
To ſuit the ſecond of October; 
To ſuit the pair, whoſe wedding- day 
This fun now gilds with annual ray. 10 
Juſt then, where our good- natur'd Thames is 
dome four ſhort miles above St. James's, 
And deigns, with ſilver-ſtreaming wave, 
Ti abodes of earth- born pride to lave, 
Aloit in air two gods were ſoaring; 
While Putney=cits beneath lay ſnoring, 
Plung'd deep in dreams of ten per eent, 
On ſums to their dear country lent : 
Two gods of no inferior fame, 
Whom ancient wits with reverence name; 
Though wiſer moderns much diſparage 
I mean the Gods of Love and Marriage, 
But Cupid firſt, his wit to ſhew, 
Aſuming a mere modern beau, 
Whoſe utmoſt aim is idle mirth, 
Loo!2d—juſt as coxcombs look on earth: 
Then rais'd his chin, then cock'd his hat, 
To grace this common- place chit- chat ; 
tow ! on the wing, by break of dawn! 
Dear brother there he forc'd a yawn— 
To tell men, funk in ſteep profound, 
They muſt, ere night, be gag'd and bound! 
Who, having once put on thy chain, 
"Tis odds, may ner ſleep ſound again, 
do ſay the wits : but wiſer folks 
Sill marry, and contemn their jokes: 
They know, each better bliſs is thine, 
Pure nectar, genuine from the vine! 
And Love's owa hand that nectar pours, 
Which never fails, nor ever ſours; 
Well, be it ſo: yet there are fools, 
Who Gare demur to former rules ; 
Win laugh profancly at their betters, 
And fd no freedom plac'd in fetters ; 
But, well or in, jog on through life 45 
itaout that ſovereign bliſs, a wife. Þ 
Lewe theſe at leaſt, theſe ſad dogs ſree, 
To roll with Bacchus and with me E 
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And ſup, in Middleſex, or Surrey, 
On coarſe cold beef, and Fanny Murray. 


5 
Thus Cupid—and with ſuch a leer, 


You would have ſworn *:was Ligonier. 
While Hy men ſoberly reply'd 
Yet with an air of conſcious pride: 

Juſt come from yonder wretched ſcene, 
Where all is venal, falſe, and mean, 
(Looking on Londen as he ſpoke) 

I marvel not at thy dull joke; 
Nor, in ſnch cant, to hear thee vapour, ' 
Thy quiver lin'd with South-ſea paper; 69 
Thine arrows feather'd, at the tail, 

With India- bonds, for hearts on ſale; 

Their other ends too, as is meet, 

Tipp'd with gold points from Lombard-ſtreet. 
But couldꝰſt thou for a moment quit 65 
Theſe airs of faſhionable wit, 

And re- aſſume thy nobler name 

Look that way, where I turn my flame— | 

He ſaid, and held his torch inclin'd, 

Which, pointed ſo, {till brighter ſnin'd 70 
Behold yon couple, arm in arm, 

Whem J, eight years, have known to charm; 
And, while they wear my willing chains, 

A god dares ſwear that neither feigns. 


| This morn that bouud their mutual vow, 75 
That bleſt them firſt, and bleſſes now, 


They grateful hail! and from the ſoul, 
With thouſands oer both heads may rollt; 
Till, from life's banquet, either gueſt, 
Embracing, may retire to reſt. So 
Come then, all raillery laid aſide, 
Let this their day ſerenely glide : 
With mine thy ſerious aim unite, 
And both ſome proper gueſts invite; 
Taat not one minute? running ſand 25 
May find their pleaſures at a ſtand. 

At this ſevere and ſad rebuke, 
Enough to make a coxcomb puke 3 
Poor Cupid, bluſhing, ſhrug'd and winc'd, 
Not yet conſenting, though convinc*d : 
For 'tis your witling's greateſt terror, 
Ev'n when he feels, to own, his error, 
Yet, with a look of arch grimace, 
He took his penitental face : 
Said, *twas, perhaps, the ſurer play, 
To give your grave good ſouls their way: 
That, as true humour was grown ſcarce, 
He choſe to ſce a ſober farce; 
For, of all cattle and all fowl, 
Your ſolemn-looking aſs and owl 
Rais'd much more mirth, he durſt aver it, 
Than thoſe jack-puddings, pug and parrot, 

He ſaid, and eaſtw ard ſpre:d his wing, 
From London fome few friends to bring. 
His brother too, with ſober cheer, 
For the ſame end d'd weſtward ſteer : 
But fr, a penſve love forlorn, 
Who three long weepizc years has borne 
His torch revers?d, and all around, 
Where once it *am'd, with cypreſs bound, 
Sent oF, to call a neighbouring friend, 
On whom the movrnful train attend: 
And bid him, this one day, at leaſt, 
For ſuch a pair, at ſuch a feaſt, 
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Plump Comus in a colonePs coat; 150 
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Stript off the fable veil, and wear 113 
His once-gay look and happier air. 
But Ry men, ſpeeding forward ſtill, 
Obſerv'd a man on Richmond. hill, 
Who now firſt tries a country life; 
Perhaps, to ft him for a wife. 120 
But, though not much on this he reckon'd, 
The paſſing god look'd in and beckon'd : 
He knows him rich in ſocial merit, 
With independent taſte and ſpirit z | 
Though he will laugh with men of whim, 
For fear ſuch men ſhould laugh at him, 
But lo, alraady on his way, 
In due obervance of the day, 
A friend and favourite-of the Nine, 
Who can, but feldoin cares to ſhine, 130 
Aud oae ſole virtue would arrive at 
To keep his many virtues private. 
Who tends, well pleas'd, yet as by ſtealth, 
His lov'd companions eaſe and health: | 
Or in his garden, berring out 135 
The noiſe of every neighbouring rout, | 
At penſive hour of ev and prime, 


Now feeds and rears, now ſtarves and ſlaughters, 
His vegetable ſons and daughters. 140 
While theſe are on their way, behold ! 
Dan Cupid, from his London-fold, 
Firft ſeeks and ſends his new Lord Warden 
Of all the nymphs in Covent-Garden : 
Brave-as the ſword he wears in fight; 145 
Sincere, and briefly in the right 
Whom never miniſter or king 
Saw meanly cringing in their ring. 
A ſecond ſee ! of ſpccial note, 


Whom we, this day, expect from far, 
A jolly firſt-rate. man of war; 
On whom we boldly dare repoſe. 
To meet our friends, or meet our foes, 

Cr comes a brother in his ſtead ? 8 
Strong- body'd too, and ſtrong of head: 
Who, in whatever path he goes, 
Still looks right on before his noſe; 
And holds it little leſs than treaſon, 
To baulk his ſtomach or his reaſon, 160 
"Crue to his miſtreſs and his meat, * 
Ile eats to love, and loves to eat. 

Laſt comes a virgin—pray admire? ber! 
Cupid himſelf attends, to ſquire her : 
A welcome gueſt! we much had midſt her; 165 
For tis our Kitty, or his ſiſter. 
Bit, Cupid, let no knave or fool 
Snap up this lamb, to ſhear her wool ; 
No Teague of that unbluſhing band, 
Juſt landed, or about to land; 17 
Thicves from the womb, and train'd at nurſe, 
To ſteal an heireſs or a purſe, 
No ſeraping, ſaving, faucy cit, 
Sworn foe of breeding, worth, and wit; 
No half-form'd inſect of a Peer, 175 
With neither land nor conſcience clear 
Who if he can, ?tis all he can do, | 
Tyuſt ſpell the motto on his landau. 
From all, from each of theſe defend her; 
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With truth, taſte, honour, in a mate, 
And much good ſenſe, and ſome eſtate. 
But now, ſuppoſe tl? aſſembly met, 


And round the table cordial ſet ; 


While in fair order, to their wiſh, TE 
Plain neatneſs ſends up every diſh, 
And Pleaſure at the fide-board ſtands, 
A nectar'd goblet in his hands, 

To pour libations, in due meaſure, 


Let theſe white moments all be gay, 
Without one cloud of dim allay ; 


| In every face let joy be ſeen, 


As truth ſincere, as hope ſerene : 


To flavour both the meat and wine, 

With that rich reliſh to each ſenſe, 

Which they, and they alone, diſpenſe; 

Let Muſic too their mirth prolong, 

With warbled air and feſtive ſong : 200 
Then, when at eve, the ſtar of love 

Glows with ſoft radiance from above, 

And each companionable gueſt 

Withdraws, repleniſh'd, not oppreſt, 

Let each, well-pleas'd, at parting ſay— 205 
My life be ſuch a wedding-day! 
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HEN Churchill led his legions on, 
Succeſs ſtill follow'd where he ſhone, 
And are thoſe triumphs, with the dead, 
*All from his houſe, for ever fled ? 
Not ſo : by ſofter ſurer arms, 


They yet ſurvive in beauty's charms; 


For, look on blooming Pembroke's face, 
Even now he triumphs in his race, 


an DDE 
IN THE 
MASQUE OF ALFRED : 


SUNG BY A SHEPHE RDESS WHO BAS LOST 
HER LOVER IN THE WARS, 


Youth, adorn'd with every art, 
1 To warm and win the coldeſt heart, 
In ſecret mine poſſeſt. 
The morning bud that faireſt blows, 
The vernal oak that ſtraighteſt grows, 
His face and ſhape expreſt. 
In moving ſounds he told his tale, 
Soft as the ſighings of the gale, 
That wakes the flowery year. 
What wonder he could charm with caſe, 
Whom happy Nature taught to pleaſe, 


But thou and Hymen both befriend her, 18 0 


Whom Honour made fincere, 


As Reaſon wills when join'd with Pleaſure— 190 


Let Friendſhip, Love, and Wit combine, 195 
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At morn he left me—fought—and fell! 
The fatal evening heard his knell, 
And ſaw the tears I ſhed ; 
Tears that muſt ever, ever fall; 
For ah! no fighs the paſt recall, 
No cries awake the dead ! 


— 


| THE 
EXCURSION. 


Canrto I. 
"FOCATION; addreſſed to Fancy, Sabi ce pre- 
pregeſed; a ſhort excurfive ſurvey of the Hr 
and He ven The pcem opens with a deſcription 
of the face of Nature in the different ſcenes of 
morning, ſun-riſe, neon, . with a thunder Herm, 
everirg, night,. and a farfcular rigit=prece, 
with the character of a friend deceaſed, 

With the return ef morning Fancy continues her ex- 
cur ſun, fir jt nerthward—A view of the ar&ic 
continent and the deſerts of Turtar y—= From therce 
ſeutiward: a general proſpet? of the globe, fol. 
leæved by anciſier of the mid- land jart of Europe, 
ſupppoſe Ttaly, 4 city there uf en the point of 
being ſwallowed up by an earthquake £ figns that 
uſher it in: deſcribed in its cauſes and effects at 
engt. Eruption of a burning mountain, happen- 
ing t the ſame time and from the ſame cauſes, 
likewiſe deſcribed, | 


OMPANION of the Muſe, creative power, 
Imagination! at whoſe great command 
Ariſe unnumber' d images of things,, 
Thy hourly offspring: thou, who can't at will 
People with air-born ſhapes the ſilent wood, 
And ſolitary vale, thy own domain, 
Where Contemplation haunts : Oh come, invok'd, 
To waft me on thy many-tictur'd wing, =} 
Oer Earth's extended ſpace: and thence, on high, 
Sread to ſuperior Worlds thy bolder flight, 
Excuriive, unconfin'd. Hence from the haunts 
Or vice and folly, vanity and man 
To yon expanſe of plains, where truth delights, 
Simple of heart; and, hand in hand with her, 
Where blameleſs viftue walks. Now parting 
Spring, 
Parent of beauty and of ſong, bas left 
His mantle, Hower-embroider'd, on the. ground. 
Waile Summer laughing comes, and þids the 
Months 
Crown his prime ſeaſon with their choiceſt ſtores; 
Freſh, roſes opening to the ſolar ray, 
And fruits Now-ſwellipg on the loaded bough. 
Here let me frequent roam, preventing morn, 
Attentive to the cock, whoſe early throat, 
Heard from the diftant village in the vale, 
Crows chearly out, far-ſounding thro? the gloom. 
9 hears trom where, wide-hovering in mid- 
_ RY) 
She rules the ſable hour: and calls her train 
Ok viſorary fears; the ſhrouded ghoſt, 
The dream diſtreſsful, and th! encumbent hag, 
at riſe to Faney's eye in horrid forms, 
While Reaſon Cumbering lies, At once they fly, 
Yor, VII. ; : | 
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As ſhadows paſs, nor is their path bebelc. 
And now, pale-glimmering on the verge of 
heaven 5 | 1 
From eaſt to north in doubtful twilight ſeen, 
A whitening luſtre ſhoots its tender beam; 
While ſhade aud ſilence yet involve the ball. 
Now ſacred Morn, aſcending, ſmiles ſerene 
A dewy radiance, brightning oer the world. 
Gay daughter of the air, for ever young, 
For ever pleaſing !. lo, ſhe onward comes, 
In fluid gold and azure: lovie-array'd, 
Sun-tinctur'd, changeful hues, At her approach, 
The weſtern grey of yonder breaking clouds 
Slow-reddens into fame: the riſing miſts, 
From off the mountain's brow, roll blue away 


- ” 


In curling ſpires; and open all his woods, 

High waving in the ſky : th' uncolour'd ſtream, 

Beneath her glowing ray, tranſlucent ſhines, 

Glad Nature feels her through her boundleſs 
Tealms 1 

Of life and ſenſe: and calls ſorth all her ſweets, 

Fragrance and ſong. From each unfolding flower 

Tranſpires the balm of life, that Zephyr wafts, 

Delicious on his roſy wing: each bird, 

Or high in air, of ſecret in the ſhade, 


i 
Rojoicing warbles wild his mattin hymn. ; 
While beaſts of chace, by ſecret inftinft mov'd, | 


Seud ober the lawns, and plunging into night, 
In brake, or cavern, ſlumber out the day. 

Invited by the chearful morn abroad, 

See, from his humble roof, the good Man comes, 
To taſte her ſreſhnefs, and improve her riſe 

In holy muſing. Rapture in his eye, | 

Ani kneeling wonder ſpeak his ſilent ſoul, 

With gratitude o'erflowing, aud with praiſe! | 
Now Induſtry is up. The village pours | 0 
Her uſeful ſons abroad to various toil: | 
The labourer here, with every inftrument 

Of future plenty arm'd; and there the ſwain, 

A rural king amid his ſubject- flocks, 

Whoſe bleatings wake the vocal hills afar, 

The traveller, too, purſues his early road, 
Among the dews of moru. Aurora calls: 
Andall the living landſcape moves around. 

But ſee, the fluſh'd horizon flames intenſe, 
With vivid red, in riſn profuſion ſtream?d ++ * 
O'er heaven's pure arch. At once the clouds 

aſume  , © 
Tazir gayeſt liveries ; theſe with flvery beams 
Friag'd lovely, ſplendid thoſe ia liquid gold: 
And ſpcak their ſovereiga's ſtate. He comes, be- 
bold! | 2 
Fountain of light and colour, warmth and life! 
The King of Glory ! round his head divine, 
Di:rufbve ſhowers of radiance circling flow, 
As Ober the Indian wave up-rifing fair 
He looks abroad on Nature, and inveits, 
Wunere'er lis univerſal eye ſurveys, 
Her ample boſom, earth, air, ſca, and ſky, 
In one bright robe, with heavenly tinftures gay, 

From this hoar hill, that climbs above the plain; 
Hilf-way up heaven ambitious, brown with words 

A broadeſt ſt ade, and terraſs'd round with walks, 
Winding and wild, that deep embowering riſe, 
Maze above maze, thro? all its f:cltzr'd height: 


© $ 
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rom henee, th' rial concave without cloud, 
Tranſlucent, and in pureſt azure dreft ; 
The. boundleſs ſcene beneath, hill, dale, and plain: 
The preeipice abrupt; the diſtant deep, | 
Whoſe ſhores remurmur to the ſounding: ſurge ; 
The neareſt foreſt in wide circuit ſpread, 
Sole mn receſs, whoſe ſolitary walks, 
Fair Truth and Wiſdom love; the bordering 

lawn, f 
With flocks and herds enrich'd; the daiſy'd vale; 
The river's cryſtal, and the meadows green 
Grateful diverſity ! allure the eye 2 
Abroad, to rove amid ten thouſand char ms. 
Theſe ſcenes, where every Virtue, every Muſe 

Delighted range, ſerene the ſou}, and lift, 
Borne on devotion's wing, beyond the pole, 
To higheft heaven her thought; to Nature's God, 
Firſt ſource of all things lovely, all things good, 


Eternal, infinite ! before whoſe throne 


Sits ſovereign Bounty, and through heaven and 
earth 

Careleſs diffuſes plenitude of bliſs, 

Him all things on: he ſpeaks, and it is day, 

Cbedient to his nod, alterrate night 

Obſeures the world. The ſeaſons at his call 

Succeed in train, and lead the year around. 

While reaſon. thus and rapture fill the heart; 
Friends of mankind, good angels, hovering near, 
Their holy influence, deep»iniuiing, lend 
And in ſtill whiſpers, foft as Zephyr's breath 
When fearce tbe green leaf trembles, through her 

powers. | | 
Inſpire new vigour, purer light ſupply, 
And kindle every virtue into flame. 
Celeſtial intercourſe ! ſuperior bliſs, 
Which vice ne'er knew ! health of th? enliven'd 
ſoul, | 
And heaven on earth begun! Thus ever $x%d 
In ſolitude, may I, obſcurely ſafe, | 
Deceive mankind, and ſteal through liſe along, 
As ſlides the foot of time, unmark d, unknown! 

Exalted to his ncon the fervent ſun, 5 
Full-blazing ober the blue immenſe, burns out 
With fierce effulgence. Now the embowering 

mae x 0 
Cf vale ſequeſter'd, or the fir-crown'd fide 
Of airy mountain, whence with lueid lapſe 
Falls many a dewefed {ream, invites the ſtep 
Of muſing Poet, and fecures repoſe 
To weary pilgrim. In the fiood of day, 
Opprefhive brightneſs deluging the world, 

Siek Nature pants: and from the cleaving earth, 
Light vapours, undulating through the air, 
Contagious fly, engendering dire diſeaſe, 
Red plague, and fever; or, in ſogs aloft 


Condenſing, ſhew a ruffling tempeſt nigh. 


And ſee, exhaling from th? Atlartic urge, 
Wild world of waters, diſtant clouds aſcend 
In vapoury confluence, deepening cloud en cloud: 
hen rolling duſk along to eaſt and north, 
As the blaſt bears them on his humid wing, 
Draw total night and tempeſt o'er the noou |! 
Le, bird and beaſt, impreſs'd by Nature's hand 
In homeward warnings through each feeling 

nerue, ji 

Zaſte from the hour of terror and of ſtorm. 
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| Horror ſits ſhudderiug in the felon-breaſt, 
And feels the deathful fiaſh before it flies: 


| With conſcious guilt, though hid in deepeſt ſhade, 


The Thunder now, from forth his cloudy ſhrine, 
Amid conflicting elements, where Dread 
And Death attend, the ſervants of his nod, 
Firſt, in deaf murmurs, ſounds the deep alarm, 
Heard from afar, awakening awtul thought, 
Dumb ſadneſs fills this nether world: the gloom 
With double blackneſs lours; the tempeſt ſwells, 
And expectation ſhakes the heart of man, 
Where yonder clouds in duſky depth extend 
Broad o'er the fouth ; fermentiag in their womb, 
Pregnant with fate, the fiery tempeſt fwells, 
Sulphureous ſteam and nitrous, late exhal'd 
From mine or unctuous ſoil ; and lo, at once, 
Forth darted in ſant ftream, the ruddy flaſh, 
Quick glancing, ſpr2ads a moment's horrid day, 
Again it flames expanſive ; ſheets the ſſey, 
Wide aud more wide, with mournful light around, 
On all tides burning; now the face of things 
Diſcloſing, ſwallowed now in tenfold night. 
Again the thunder*s voice, with pealing roar, 
From cloud to cloud continuous rolPd along, 
Amazing burſts! Air, ſea, and ſhore reſound. 


Each ſleeping fn, excited, ſtarts to view; 
And all is ſtorm within. The Murderer, pale 


Hears and flies wild, purſued by all his fears: 


And ſees the bleeding ſhadow of the Slain 2nd 
*Riſe hideous, glaring on him through the gloom! Mi 
Hark! through th' aerial vault, the ſtorm in- That 
flam'd | To tl 

Comes nearer, hoarſely loud, abrupt and fierce, Etern 
Peal hurPd on peal ince ſſant, burſt on burſt: Or to 
Torn from its baſe, as if the general frame Ey p 
Were tumblipg into chaos There it fell, f 
With whirlwind-wing, in red diffuſton faſtod. Andy 


Deſtruction marks its path. Yon riven oak vith 


Is hid in ſmouldering fires: ſurprized beneath, Shoot 

- The traveller ill-omen'd proſtrate falls, The 
A livid corſe. Yon cottage flames to heaven: A daſ 

| And in its fartheſt cell, to which the hour, His f; 
All- horrible, had ſped their ſteps, behold! Hang 
The parent breathlefs lies; her orphan- babes = 
Shudderigg and ſpecchlefs round—OPowerdivire! Be 
Whoſe will, unerring, points the bolt of fate! Sole « 
Thy hand, though terrible, ſhall man decide Waſtc 
If puniinment, or mercy, dealt the blow? Brood 
Appeasꝰ d at laſt, the tumult of the ſkies 
Subtides, the thunder's falling roar is huſt'd : » Chat 
At once the clouds fly ſcattering, and the ſun (ad 
Breaks out with boundleſs ſplendor oer the wor'd, Its fat 
Parent of light and joy! to all thin gs he The t 
New life reſtores, and from each drooping Feld The I; 
Draws the redundant rain, in climbing mitts Who 
Faſt- riſing to his ray; till every flower Now 
Lift up its head, and Nature ſmiles reviv'd. Allis 
At fr tis awful ſllence over all, Sve \ 
From ſenſe of late- ſelt danger; till confrm'd, Screa; 
In zrateſul chorus mixing, beaſt and bird Slim. 
Re oice aloud to heaven: on either hand, Whey 
The woodlands warble, and the valleys low. His w 
So-paſs the ſongful hours: and now the ſun, Hai 
Declin*d, hangs verging on the weſtern main, By ag 
Whoſe fluctuating boſom, bluſhing red i 
her 


The ſpace of many ſeas benzath his eye, 


10s 
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Heaves in ſoft ſwellings murmuring to the ſhore, 
A circling glory glows around his diſk 
Of milder beams: part, ſtreaming or the ſky, 
Intla me the diſtant azure : part below 
ju level lines ſhoot through the waving wood, 
Clad half in light, and bal? ia pleaſing ſhade, 
That lengthens o'er the lawn. Yon evening 
clouds, : 
Lucid or duſk, with famy purple edg'd, 
Float in gay pomp the blue horizon round, 
Amubve, changeful, thi ting into ſhapes 
Ot vißonary beauty, antique towers 
With ſhadowy domes and pinacles adorn'd ; 
Or hills of white extent, that riſe and fink” 
A ſportful Fancy liſts: till late, the ſun 
From human eye, behind earth's ſhading orb 
Total withdrawn, tw zrial landſcape fades. 
DiſtiaRioa fails: and in the darkening weſt, 
The laſt light, quivering, dimly dies away. 
And now th' illußwe flame, oft ſeen at eve, 
Uy-borne and blazing on the lighit-wing'd gale, | 
Clides ver the lawn, betokening Night's ap- 
proach ; | 
Ariſing awful o'er the caſtern ſky, 
Onward ſhe comes with ſilent ſtep and ſlow, 
In ber brown mantle wrapt, and brings along 
The fiill, the mild, the melancholy hour, 
And Meditation, with his eye on heaven. 
Muſing, in ſober mood, of Time and Life, 
That fy with unreturning wing away 
To that dark world, untravell'd add unknown, 
Eternity] through deſert ways | walk : 
Ur to the cypre:3-grove, at twilight ſhun'd 
By paſſing [wains. The chill breeze murmurs 
ow, 5 ; 
And the boughs ruſtle round me where I ſtand, 
With fancy all-arous*d—Far on the leit, 
Shoots up a ſhapeleſs rock of duſky height, 
The raveu's haunt : and down its woody ſteep 
A daſhing flood in headlong torrent hurls 
His founding waters; white an every eliff 
Hangs the light foam, aud ſparkles through the 
gloom, 5 
Behind me riſes huge a revernd pile 
Sole on his blatted heath, a place of tombs, 
Waſte, deſolate, where Ruin dreary dwclls. - 
Drooding oer £glitlefs foulls, and erumbling 
bones, 
Chaſtiol he ſits, and eyes with ſtedfaſt glare. 
(dal trophies «-* his power, where ivy twines 
Its fatal green around) the falling roof, 
The ti ne- Hook arch, the column grey with moſs, 
be leaning wall, the ſculptur'd ſtone defac'd, 
hoe monumental flattery, mix'd with duſt, 
Now hides the name it vainly meant to raiſe. 
Alis dread {lence here, and undiſturb'd, 
dave what the wind bali, and the wailing owl 
Sreams ſolitary to the mourn ul moon, 
limmering her weſtern ray through yonder iſle, 
Where the ſad {pirit walks with ſhadowy foot 
His wonted round, or lingers oer his grave. 
Hail, midnight-ſhades ! hail, venerable dome 
age more venerable; ſacred ſhore, 


Cf ſuffering or of ſorrow, ſhall invade 

The calm {ound night of thoſe who reſt below. 
The weary are at peace: the ſmall and great, 
Life's voyage ended, meet and mingle here. 


Nor hears th* oppreflor's voice, The poor and 
old, 


With all the ſons of mourning, fearleſs now 


Of want or woe, find unalarm'd repoſe, 


Proud greatneſs, too, the tyranny of power, 


The grace of beauty, and the force of youth, 

And name aud place, are here tor ever loſt ! 
But, at near diſtance, on the mouldering wall 
Behold a monument, with emblem grac'd, 

And fair inicription : where with head declin'd, 
And folded arms, the Virtues weeping round 
Lean o'er a beauteous youth who lies below. 
Thyrhs—'tis he! the wiſeſt and the beſt! 
Lamented ſhade! whom every gift of heaven 


Profuſely bleſt: all learning was his on. 


Pleaſing his ſpeech, by Nature taught to flow, 
Perſuauve ſenſe and ſtrong, fincere and clear. 
His manners greatly plain; a noble grace, 
Selt-taught, beyond the reach of mimic Art, 


Adors?d him: his calm temper winning mild; 


Nor Pity ſofter, nor was Truth more bright. 
Conſtant in doing well, he neither ſaught 

Nor ſhunn'd applauſe, No baſhful merit ſiglꝰd 
Near him neglected ; ſympathizing be 

Wip*d off the tear from Sorrows clouded eye 
With kindly hand, and taught her heart to ſmile. 


Swift, rom beyond dark ocean's orient ſtream, 
Caſts through the air, renewing Nature's face 
With heaven- born beauty. Oer her ample breaſt, 
Oer ſea and ſhore, light Fancy ſpeeds along, 
Quickas the darted beam, from pole to pole, 
Excurſive traveller, Now beneath the north, 
Alone with Winter in his inmott realm, 

Region of horrors! Here, amid the roar 


ot winds and waves, the drifted turbulence 


Of hail- mi cd ſnows, rel des tt? ungenr̃al Power, 
For ever ſilent, ſhiverivg, and forlorn ! 

From Zembla's clifis on to the ſtraits furmiz'd 
Of Anian eaſtward, where both worlds oppoſe 
Their ſhores contiguous, lies the polar fea, 
One glittering waſte of ice, and on the morn 
Caſts cold a chearleſs light, Lo, hills of ſnow, 
Hill bebind hill, and Alp on Alp, aſcend, 
PiPd up from eldeſt age, and to the fun 
Impenetrable 3 riſing from afar 

In miſty proſpe& dim, as if on air 

Each floating hill, an azure range of clouds, 
Yet here, &en here, in tis diſaſtrous elime, 
Horrid and harbourleſs, where all life dies, 
Adventurous mortals, urg'd by thirſt of gain, 


ſhores, 
By Wet or Eaſt; a path yet unexplor'd. 
Hence eaſtward to the Tartar's Fruel coat, 
By utmoſt pcean wa 2d, on whote laſt wave 


ond Time's troubled ſea,” where never wave, 
dere never wind of paſſion, or of guilt, 


In ſclitary length the Deſert lies, 


Where Deſqlation keep3 his empty court, 
2 ; G g 2 


Here ſleeps the priſoner ſafe, nor feels his chain, 


»Tis morning: and the ſun, his welcome light, 


Through floating iiies of ice and fighting ſtorms, 
Roam the wild waves, in ſearch of doubtful 


| The blue fy leans her breaſt, diffus'd immenſe 
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No bloom of ſpring, o'er all the thrifty vaſt, 
Nor ſpiry graſs is found; but ſands inſtead 
In fteril hills, and rough rocks rifing grey. 

A land of fears! where viſionary torms, 
Of grieſly ſpectres from air, flood, and fire, 
Swarm: and before them ſpeechleis horror ſtalks! 
Here, night, by night, beneath the ſtarle fs duſt, 
The ſecret hag and ſorcerer unbleſt 
Their ſabbath hold, and potent ſpells compoſe, 
Spoils of the violated grave : and now, 
Late, at the hour that fevers night from morn, 
When ſleep has ſilenc'd every thought of man, 
They to their revels fall, infernal throng ! 
And as they mix in circling dance, or turn 
Ta the four winds of heavens with haggard gaze; 
Shot frreaming from the hoſom of the north, 
Opening the hollow gloom, red meteors blaze, 
To lend them light, and diſtant thunders roll, 
Heard in low murmurs thro? the lowering fy. 


From theſe ſad ſeenes, the waſte abodes of 


death, "eee: 
With devious wing, to fairer elimes remote 
Southward I ſtray ; where Caucatus in view, 
Bulwark of nations, in broad eminence _ 
Upheaves from realm to realm a hundred hills, 
On from the Caſpian to the Euxine ſtretch'd, 
Pale-glittering with eternal ſnows to heaven. 
From this chill ſteep, which midaight's higheſt 
{tades . ö | 
Scarce climb to darken, rough with mumuring 
woods, 
Imagination travels with quick eye 
Unbounded ofer the globe, and wondering views 
Her rolling ſeas and intermingled iſles ; 
Her mighty continents ont-ſtretch'd immenſe, 
Where Europe, Aſia, Afric, of old ſame, 
Their regions numberleſs extend: and where 
To fartheſt point of weſt, Columbus late, 
Thro? untry'd oceans borne to ſhores unknown, 
Moor*d his firſt keel adventurous, and beheld 
A new, a fair, a fertile world ariſe ! 
But nearer ſcenes of bappy rural view, 
Green dale, and level down, and bloomy kill, 
The Muſe's walk, on which the ſun's bright eye 
Propitious looks, invite her willing ftep. - 
Here ſ-e, around me ſmiling, myrtle groves, 
And mountains cr owu'd with aromatic woods 
Of vegetable gold, with vales amidſt, 


Laviſh of flowers and fragrance ; where ſoft 


Spring, N b ; 
Lord of the year, indulges to each Feld | 


The ſanning breeze, live ſpring, and ſkeltering 


grove, | 
In theſe bleſt plains, a ſpacious city ſpreads 
Its round extent magniicent, and feems 
The ſeat of empire. Dazzling in the y, 
With far-ſcen blaze her towery ſtruò ures ſhine, 
Elaborate works of art! each opening gate 
Sends forth its thouſands: Peace and plenty 
round 
Euviron her. In each frequented ſchool 
L-arning exalts his head : a»d Commerce pours 
Tito her arms a thouſand foreign realins, 
Hair and fortunate ! how worthy all 
Cr laſting bliſs ſecure! Yet all mutt fail, 


Y 


O'ertura'd and lolt—nor ſrall their place be ſound, 


| Trembles with fecond agony. 


A ſullen calm unuſual, dark and dead, 
Ariſes inauſpicious o'er the heavens. 
The beamleſs ſun looks wan; a bghivg cold 
Winters the ſhadow'd air; the birds on high, 
Shrieking, give ſign of fearful change at hand: 
And now, within the boſom of the globe, 
Where ſulphur ſtor'd, and nitre peaceful ſlept, 
For ages, in their ſubterranean bed, 8 
Ferments th* approaching tempeſt,  Vapoury 

ftreams, 

Infammable, perhaps by winds ſublim'd, 
Their deadly breath apply. Th enkindled maſs, 
Mine ſir'd by mine in train, with boundleſs rage, 
With horror unconceiv'd, diſploded burſts 
Its central priſon—Shook from ſhore to ſfere, 
Rec the broad continent with all its load, 
ils, foreſts, cities, The lone deſert quabes: 
Her favage ſons how! to the thunder's groan, | 
And lightning's ruddy glare: while from beneath, 
Deaf diſtant roarings, thro? the wide profound, 
Rueful are heard, as when Deſpair complains. 


Gather'd in air, o%er that proud Capital, 
Frowns an involving cloud of gloomy depth, 
Caſting dun night and terror o'er the heads 
Of her inhabitants. Aphaſt they ſtand, 
Sad-gazing on the mournful ſł ies around; 


[A moment's dreadful {lence ! Then loud ſcreams 


And eager ſupplications rend the {:ies. 

Lo, ervuds on erouds, in hurry*d ſtream along, 
From fireet to ſtreet, from gate to gate roll'd on, 
Tt is, that way burſt in waves, by horror wing'd 
To diftant hill or cave: while half the globe, 
Her frame convulfye rocking to and fro, 

' Upheav'd 

In ſurges, her vext ſurface rolls a ſen. 

Ruin enſves : towers, temples, palaces, 

Flung from their decp foundations roof on roof 
CruſtPd horrible, and pile on pile o'erturn'd, 
Fall total—In that ur iverſal grean, 

Sounding to heaven, expir'd a thouſand lives, 
Cerwhelm?d at once, one undi{tinguiſh'd wreck! 


Sight full of fate ! up from the centre torn, 
The ground yawns horrible a hundred mouths, 
Flaſhing pale flames—down through the gulphs 

profound, | | 
Screaming, whcle crouds of every age and ranks 
With har ds to heaven rais'd high imploring aid, 
Prone to th? abyſs deſcend; and Oer their heads 
Earth ſhuts her ponderous jaws, Part leſt in 
night 
Return no more-: part on the waiting wave, 
Berne through the darkneſs of th? infernal world, 
Far diſtant riſe, emerging with the flood; 
Pale as aſcending ghoſts caſt back to day, 
A ſhuddering band! Diſtraction in each eye 
Stares wildly motionleſs : they pant, they catch 
A gulp of air, and grafp with dying aim 
The wreck that drives along, to gain from late, 
Short interval! a moments doubttful lite, 
For now carth's ſolid ſphere aſunder rent 
With Fnal diſſolution, the huge mals 
Fail: undericind—down, down tht extenſ ve feat 


Of this fair city, down ber buildings ſink! 
Sinks the full pride her ample walls enclos'd, 
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ja one wild hoyock craſt?d, with burſt beyond 
Heaven®s loudeſt thunder ! Uproar unconceiv'd ! 
Image of Nature's general frame deſtroy'd! 

Now greatly terrible, how dark and geep 
The purpoſe- of heaven! At once o%erthrown, 
White age and youth, the guilty and the juſt, 

0, ſeemiagly ſevere! promiſcuous fall. 
Reaſon, whole daring eye in vain explores 
The fearful providence, confus*'d ſubdued 
To flence and amazement, with due praiſe 
Acknowledges tli Almighty, and adores 
His will unerring, wiſeſt, juſteſt, beft ! 

The country mourns around with alter'd look. 
Fields, where but late the 'mar.y-colour?d Spring 
Sat gaily dreſt, amid the vernal breath 
Of roſes, and the ſong of nightingales, 
Soft-warbled, filent languiſh now and die. 

Rivers engulph'd their ample channels leave 
A ſandy tract; and goodly mountains, hurPd 
In whirlwind from their ſeat, obſtruct the plain 


With rough incumbrance; or through depths of 


carth 35 
Fall ruinous, with all their woods immers'd. 
dulphureous damps of dark and deadly power, 
Steam'd from th' abyſs, fly ſecret over- head, 
Wounding the healthful air; whence fou] diſeaſe, 
Murrain and rot, in tainted herds and flocks : 
In man ſore ſickneſs, and the lamp of life 
Dimm'd and diminiſh'd; or more fatal ill 
Of mind, unſettling reaſon overturn'd. 
Here into madneſs work'd, and boiling oer 
Outrageous faricies, like the troubled ſea 
Foaming out mud and filth : here downward 
ſunk 
To folly, and in idle muſing wrapt 3 - 
Now chacing with fond aim the fiying cloud 
Now numbering up the drops of falling rain. 
A while the fiery Spirit in its cell 
Inſidious flumbers, till ſome chance unknown, 
Perhaps ſome rocky fragment from the roof 
D-tacl'd, and rolbd with rough colluſion down 
It; echoing vault, frikes out the fatal ſpark 
Tiat blows it into rage. Shakes earth again, 
Wide through her entrails torn, To all fides 
flaſh'd, 
The ſlames bear downward on the central deep, 
Immeaſurable ſource, whence ocean fills 
His ee ſeas, and pours them round th 
* globe, | | 
The liquib orb, through all its dark expanſe, 
I Gre commotion boils; and burſting way 
Up through th' unfounded bottoms of the main. 
Where never tempeſt ruffled, lifts the deeps, 
At once, in billowy mountains to the fly, 
N ith raving violence, And now, their ſhores 
blowing to the ſurge, they ſwallow ferce, 
Ucriwelling mound and cliff: now ſwift and 
ſtrange, 
Wit retzuent wave retreating, leave the beach 
A axed waſte of fands—Meantime, behold ! 
"0 neighbouring, Mountain ribng bleak and 
ure, 


0 double top in ſteril aſhes hid, 


0% green around its baſe with oil and wine, 
eines fon of ſtorm and deſolation near: 


„ 
* 
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With fiery minerals and metallic ore 

Pernicious fraught, aſcends eternal ſmoke : 

Now wavering looſe in air; now borae on hich, 
A duſky column beightening to the ſun! by 
Imagination's eye looks down diſmay*d 

The ſteepy gulph, pale-Haming and profound, 
With hourly tumult vext, but now incens%d 

To ſevenfold fury. Firſt diſcordant ſounds, 

As of a clamouring multitude enrag'd, 

The daſh of floods, and hollow howl of winds 
Through wintery woods or cavern'd ruins heard, 
Riſe from the diſtant depth where uproar reigas. 
Anon, with black eruption, from its jaws, 4 

A night of ſmoke, thick driving, wave on wave, 
In ſtor my flow, and cloud involvirg cloud, 

Rolls ſurging forth, extingutſhing the day; 


| With vollied ſparkles mix'd, and whirling drifts 


Of {tones and cinders rattling up the air. 
Inſtant, in one broad burſt, a fiream of fire, 
Red-iſſuing, flocds the hemiſphere around, 


Nor pauſe, nor reſt ; again the mountain groans. . 


Amazing, from its inmoſt cavern ſhook : 
Again, with loudening rage, intenſely fierce, 
Diſgorges pyramids of quivering flame, 
Spire atter ſpire enormous, and torn rocks, 
Flung out in thundering ruins to the ſlæy. 

But ſee, in ſecond pangs, the roaring hill 
From forth its depth a cloudy pillar ſhoots, 
Gradual and vaſt, in one aſcending trunk 
Of length immenſe, heav'd by the force of fire, 
On its own baſe direct, aloft in air, 

Beyond the ſoaring eagles ſunward flight. 

till as it ſwells, through all the dark extent, 
With wonder ſeen ! ten thouſand lightnings play 
In flaſh'd vibrations; and from height to height 
Inceſſant thunders roar, No longer now 
Protruded by the exploſive breath below, 
At once the ſhadowy ſummit breaks away 
To all ſides round, in billows broad and bluck, 
As of a turbid occan ſtirr'd by winds, 
A vapoury deluge hiding earth and heaven, 


Thus all day long: and now the bearaleſs ſun 
Sets as in blood, A dreadful pauſe enſues; 
Deceitful calm, portending fiercer ſtorm. 

Sad night at once, with all her deep-dy'd ſhades, 

Falls back and houndieſs o'er the ſeene. Suſpenſe 

And terror rule the hour. Behold, from far, 

Imploring heaven with ſupplicating hands 

And ftreaming eyes, in mute amazement fx'd, 

Von peopled City ſtands; each ſadden'd face 

Turn'd toward the hill of fears: and hark | once 
more | 

The riſing tempeſt ſhakes its ſounding vaults, 

Now faint in diſtant murmurs, now more near 

Rebounding horrible, with all the roar 

Of winds and ſeas; or engines big with death, 

That, planted by the murdercus hand of War 

To ſhake the round of ſome proud capizal, 

At once difpleded, in one buriing peal 

Their mortal thunders mix. Along the ſky, 

From eaſt to ſouth, a rudy hill of ſmohe 


Extends its ridge, with difmal light inflam'd. 


Meanwhule, the fluid Lake that works below, 
Bitumen, ſulphur, falt, and iron-ſeum, 


"pal, - 7 8 28 121 4 20 2 
7210ule of fate ! from whoſe Infernal womb Is torn with agonizing throcs—at on 


Heaves up its boiling tide, The labouring mem + 
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194 MALLET 


Forth from its de difparted, blazing pours 
A mighty river, burning in prone waves, 
That glimmer through the night, to yonder plain, 
Divided there, a hundred torrent- ſtreams, 
Each ploughing up its bed, rolls dreadful on, 
Reſiſtleſs. Villages, and woods, and rocks, 
Fall flat before their ſweep. The region round, 
Where myrtle walks and groves of golden fruit 
Roſe fair, where harveſt wav'd in all its pride, 
And where the vineyard ſpread her purple ſtore, 
Maturing into nectar, now de ſpoibd 
Of herb, leaf, fruit, and flower, from end to end 
Lies buried under fire, a glowifig ſea! 

Thus roaming with adventurous wing the globe, 
From ſcene to ſcene excurſwe, I behold - 
In all her workings, beauteous, great or new, 
Fair Nature, and in all with wonder trace 
The ſovereign Maker, firſt, ſupreme, and beſt, 
Who actuates the whole: at whoſe command, 
Odedient fire and flood tremendous riſe, 
His miniſters of vengeance, to reprove, 
And ſcourge the nations. Holy are his ways, 
His works unnumber'd, and to all proclaim 
Unfathom?d wiſdom, goodneſs unconfin'd. 


TEE 


EELCURSION. 


CAN TO II. 


Contains, on the plan of the farmer, a ſurvey of the 
' ſolar ſyſtem, and of the fixed flars. 


NDLESS the wonders of creating pewer, 
On earth, but chief on high through hea- 
ven diſplay'd. 

There ſhines the full magnificence unveil'd 
Of Majeſty divine: reſulgent there 
Ten thouſand ſuns blaze forth, with each his train 
Of worlds dependent, all beneath the eye 
And equal rule of one eternal Lord. | 
To thoſe bright climes, awakening all her powers, 
And ſpreading her unbounded wing, the Muſe, 
Aſcending ſoars, on through the fluid ſpace, 
The buoyant atmoſphere ; whoſe vivid breath, 
Soul of all ſublunary life, pervades | 
The realms of Nature, to her inmoſt depths _ 
Diffugd with quickening exergy. Now ſtill, 
From pole to pole the ærial ocean ſleeps, 
One Empid vacancy 3 now rous'd to rage 
By bluſtering meteors, wind, hail, rain, or cloud 
With thunderous fury charg'd, its billows riſe, 
And ſhake the nether orb. Still as I mount, 
A path the vulture's eye hath not obſerv'd, 
Nor foot of eagle trod, the ethereal ſphere 
Receding tes approach; its eireling arch 
Alike remote, tranſlucent, and ſerene. 
Glorious expanſion! by th? Almighty ſpread, 
Whoſe limits who hath ſeen ! or who with him 
Hath walk'd the ſun-pay'd circuit from old time, 
And viſited the hoſt of heaven around! 

Gleaming a borrow'd light, wheace how ſmall 
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Mutable region, vext with hourly change. 

But here, unruffled calm her even reign 

Maintains external: here the lord of day. 

The neighbouring ſun, ſhines out in all his 

ſtrength, . 

Noon without night, Attracted by his beam, 

I thither bend my flight, tracing the ſource 

Where morning ſprings ; whence her innume. 

rous ſireams 

Flow lucid forth, and roll through trackleſ; ways 

Their white waves oer the ſky. The fountains 

ord, 

Dilating as I riſe, beyond the ken 

Of mortal eye, to which earth, ocean, air, 

Are but a central point, expands immenſe, 

A ſhoreleſs ſea of flutuating fire, 

That deluges all ether with its tide, 

What power is that, which to its circle bounds 

The violence of flame ! in rapid whirls 

Conflicting, floods with floods, as if to leave 

The ir place, and, burſting, overwhelm the world! 

Motion incredible? to which the rage 

Of oceans, when whole winter blows at once 

In hurricane, is peace. But who ſhall tell 

That radiance beyond meaſure, on the ſun 

Pour?'d out tranſcendent ! thoſe keen-faſting rays 

Thrown round his ſtate, and to yon worlds alar 

Supplying days and ſeaſons, life and joy ! 

Such Virtue He, the Majeſty of Heaven, 

Brightneſs original, all-bounteous king, 

Hath to his creature lent, and crown'd his ſphere 

With matchleſs glory, Yet not all alike 

Reſplendent ; in theſe liquid regions pure, 

Thick miſts, condenſing, darken into ſpots, 

And dim the day, Whence that malignant light, 

When Cæſar bled, which ſadden'd all the year 

With long eclipſe. Some at the centre riſe 

In ſhady circles, like the moon beheld _ 

From earth, when ſhe her uncnlighten'd face 

Turns thitherward opaque : a ſpace they brood 

In congregated clouds; then breaking fioat 

To all ſides round, Dilated ſome and denſe, 

Broad as earth's ſurface each, by low degrees 

Spread from the confines of the light along, 

Uſurping half the ſphere, and ſwim obſcure 

On to.its adverſe coatt; till there they ſet, 

Or vanith ſcatter'd: meaſuring thus the time, 

That round its axle whirls the radiant orb. 
Fairett of beings ! firſt-creatcd light! 

Prime cauſe of beauty ! for from thee alone, 

The ſparkling gem, the vegetable race, 

Th2 nobler worlds that live and breathe, their 

_ charms, | 

The lovely hues peculiar to cach tribe, 

From thy unfailing ſource of ſplendor draw! 

In thy pure ſhine, with tranſport I ſurvey _ 

This Firmament, and theſe her rolling worlds, 


How rapid theſe ! with ſwiftneſs unconceiv'd, 
From weſt to eaſt in ſole ran pomp revolv'd, 

| Unerring, undiſturb'd ; the ſun's bright train, 
Progreſſive through the ſk y's light fluent borne 
Around their centre. Mercury the firſt, 

Near bordering on the day, with ſpeedy wheel 


The ſpeck of earth, and dim air circumfus'd! 


Flies ſwifteſt on, infaming where he comes, 


| With ſeverfcls ſplendor, all his azure road, 


Their magnitudes, and motions : thoſe how volt! 
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Next Venus to the weſtward of the ſun, Diffus'd through endleſs ſpace this limpid ſky, 
Full orb'd her face, a golden plain of light, { Vaſt ocean without ſtorin, where theſe huge globes 
Circles her larger round. Fair morning-ſtar! Sail undiſturb'd, a rounding voyage each; 

That leads on dawning day to yonder world, Obſervant all of one unchanging law. 

The ſeat of man, hung in the heavens remote, Simplicity divine ! by this fole rule, | 
Whoſe northern hemitphere, deſcending, ſ2es, The Maker's great eſtabliſhment, theſe worlds 
The ſun ariſe; as through the zodiac rolbd, Rovolve harmonious, world attracting world 

Full in the middle path oblique ſhe winds |» With mutual love, and to their central ſun 

Her annual orb: aud by her {ide the Moon, All gravitating: now with quicken'd pace 
Companion of her flight, whoſe ſolema beams, Deſcending tow'rd the primal orb, and now 
Nocturnal, to her darzen'd globe ſupply Receding 11ow, exeurſwe from his bounds, 

A ſo'ter cay- light; whoſe attractive power This ſpring of motion, this hid power infus'd 
Swells all her ſeas and oceans into tides, | Through univerſal nature, firſt was known 


From the midedeeps o erowing to their ſtores. To thee, great Newton! Britain's juſteſt pride, 
Beyond the ſphere of Mars, in diſtant ſkies, The boalt of human race; whoſe , towering 


R-volves the mighty. magnitude of Jove, thought, | | | 

With kingly fate, the rival of the ſun, In her amazing progreſs unconfin'd, 

About him round, four planetary moons, From truth to truth aſcending, gain'd the height 
On earth with wonder all night long bebeld, Of ſcience, whither mankind from afar 


Moon above moon, his fair attendants, dance. Gaze up altonifld, Now beyond that beight, 
Theſe, in th! horizon, flow aicer ding climb By death from frail mortality ſ-t free, 
The ſteep of heaven, and, mingling in ſoft flow | A pure intelligefce he wings his way 


Their ilver radiance, brzghten as they rife. Through wondrous ſcenes, new-open'd in the 
"Thoſe oppoſite roll downward from their noon World | Toy = 


To where the {hade of Jove, outſtreteb'd in length | Inviſible, amid the general quire 
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A duſ:y cone immenſe, darkens the ſky Of ſaints andangels, rapt with joy divine, . 1 
Through many a region. To theſe bounds arriv'd, Which fills, oferflows, and raviſhes the ſoul ! 0 
A gradual pale creeps dim ofer each ſad orb, His minds clear viſion from all darkneſs purg'd, 4 
Fading their luttre 3 till they ſnk involv'd For God himſelf ſhines ſorth immediate there, | 


In total night, and difappear eelips'd. I Through thoſe eternal elimes, the frame of things, 
By this, the Sage, who, ftudious of the ſkies, In its ideal harmony, to him : 
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Shoots from the fun's height through unbounded | Unfathomable, endleſs of extent! 


ſpace, Where unknown ſuns to unknown ſyſtems riſe, 
At once enlightniog air, and earth, and heaven, | Whoſe numbers who ſtall tell? ftupendous boſil 


* 
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Heedful explores theſe late diſcover'd worlds, Stands all reveab d. | : I 
By this obſerv'd, the rapid progreſs finds But how ſtall mortal wing * 
Of light itſelf: how ſwift the headlong ray Attempt this blue profundity of heaven, 1 
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Laſt, outmoſt Saturn walks his fronticr-round, | In flaming millions through the vacant hung, nf 15 8 
The boundary of worlds; with his pale moons, | Sun beyond ſun, and world to world unſeen, 1 
Faint-glimmering through the darkneſs night has | Meaſureleſs diſtance, unconceiv'd by thought ! | "Mi 9 

thrown, | fwtul their order; each the central fire 1 
Deep. dy'd and dead, ober his chill globe forlorn: | Cf bis ſurrounding ſtars, whoſe whirling ſpeed, * 6 
An en dleſs deſart, where extreme of cold Solemn and ſdent, through the pathleſs void, oo of 
Eter:.al ſits, as in his cative ſeat, Nor change, nor error knows, But, who their A F 
On wintery hills of never-thawing-ice! Ways, 12M 21 
Such Saturn's earth; and yet ev'n here the ſght, By reaſon, bold adventure r, unexplor'd, 7 : 

Amid theſe doleful ſcenes, new matter finds Inſtructed can declare! What ſearch ſhall find 8 3 
Gi wonder and delight! a mighty ring, Their times and ſeaſons ! their appointed laws, «M6 
On each fde riſing from th? horizon's verge, Peculiar ! their inhabitants of life, 5 ] 
Scli-pois'd in air, with its bright circle round And of intelligence, from ſcale to ſcale 
Encompaſſeth his orb, As night comes on, Har monjious ring and in fx'd degree; 


Sturn's broad ſhade, caſt on its eaſtern arch, Numberlefs orders, each reſembling each, 
Uimbs ſlowly to its height : and at t approach | Yet all diverſe . Tremendous depth and height 
Of morn returning, with like ſtealthy pace | Of wiſdom and of power, that this great whole 
Draws weſtward off; till through the lucid round, Framed inexpreſſible, and ftill preſerves, 


In diſtant view th' Alumin'd ſcles are ſeen. An inf nite of wonders Thau, ſupreme, 
Beautcous appearance ! by th' Almighty's hand | Firſt, Independent cauſe, whoſe preſence fills 
Peculiar faſl i0n%d,—Thire theſe noble works, Nature's vaſt circle, and whoſe pleaſure moves, 
Creat, univerſal Ruler ! carth and heaven Father of human Lind! the Muſes wing 
| 2 thine, ſpontaneous offspring of thy will, Suſtaining guide, while to the heights ot heaven, 
deen with tranſcendent raviſhment ſublime, Roamine tiy interminable vaſt of ſpace, 
i That lifts the foul to thee ! a holy joy, | She riſes, tracing thy almighty hand 
By reaſon prompted, and by reaſon ſwelPd In its dread operations, Where is now 
tyord all height—for thou art inf nite! The feat of mankind, earth? where her great 


1 Thy virtual energy the frame of things ſcenes 
Pervading actuates; as at firſt thine land Ol wars and triumphs? empires fam'd of old, 
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Afyrian, Roman ?- or of later name, 
Peruvian, Mexican, in that new world, 
Beyond the wide Atlantic, late diſclos'd ? 


Where is their place? Let proud ambition pauſe, 


And ſicken at the vanity that prompts 

His little deeds — With earth, thaſe nearer orbs, 

Surrounding planets, late fo glorious ſeen, 

And each a world, are now for- fight too ſmall; 

Are ahnoſt loſt to thought, The ſun himſelf, 

Ocean of flame, but twinkles from afar, 

A glimmering ſtar amid the train of night! 

While in theſe deep abyſſes of the ſky, 

Spaces incomprehenſible, new ſons, 

Crown'd with unborrow'd beams, illuſtrious 
ſhines 

ArQurus here, and here the Pleiades, 

Amid the northern hoſt : nor with leſs ſtate, 

At ſumleſs diſtance, huge Orion's orbs, 

Each in his fphere refulgent, and the noon 

Of Syrius, burning through the ſouth of heaven. 


Myriad beyond, with blended rays, inflame 


The Milky Way, whoſe ſtream of vivid light, 
Pour'd from innumerable fountains round, 

Flows trembling, wave on wave, from ſun to ſan, 
And whitens the long path to heaven's extreme : 
Diſtinguiſh'd tract! But as with upward flight, 
Soaring, I gain th' immenſurable ſteep, 


Contiguous ſtars, in bright profuſion ſown 


Through theſe wide fields, all broaden into ſuns, 
Amazing, ſever'd each by gulphs of air, . 
In circuit ample as the ſolar heavens. 

From this dread eminenee, where endleſs day, 
Day without cloud abides, alone and filÞcd 
Wita holy horror, trembling I ſurvey 
Now downward through the univerſal ſphere 
Already paſt; now up to the heights untry'd, 


And of th* enlarging proſpect find no bound! 


About me on each hand new wonders riſe 

Tn long ſucceſhon; here pure ſoenes of light, 

Darling the view; here nameleſs worlds afar, 

Yet undiſcover'd : there a dying ſun, 

Grown dim with age, whoſe orb of fiame extinct, 

Incredible to tell ! thick, vapoury mitts, 

From every ſhore exhaling, mix obſcure 

Inmumerable clouds, diſpreading ſlow, 

And deepening ſhade on ſtade 3 till the faint 
glabe, 

NMiouruful of aſped, calls in all his beams. 

Millions of lives, that live but in his light, 

Wich horror ſee, from diſtant ſpheres around, 

T he ſource of day expire, and all his worlds 

At once involv'd in everlaſting night! _ 


Such this dread revolution: heaven itſelk, 
Subict to change, fo feels the waſte of years. 
Eo this deruliau round, the work divine 
f God's own hand, ſhall fade; and empty night 
Reign ſolitary, where theſe ſtars now roll 
From wett to eaft their periods: where the train 
Gr comets wander their eccentric ways 
With inSnite excurſion, through th” immenſe 
Ct xther, traverſing from ſky to ſey 5 
Ten thouſand regions in their winding road, 
Whoſe length to trace imagination fails ! 
Various their paths; without reſiſtance all 
Throngh theſe free ſpaces borne : a various face; 
Eulindled this with beams of angry light, | 


- 


Shot circling from its orb in ſanguine ſhowers 
That, through the ſhade of night, projecting 
huge, SR | 
In horrid trail, a ſpire of duſky flame, 
Embody'd miſts and vapours, whoſe fir'd maf; 
Keen vibrates, ſtreaming a red length of air, 
While diſtant orbs, with wonder and amaze, 
Mark its approach, and night by night alarm'd 
Its dreaded progreſs watch, as of a foe 
Whoſe march is ever fatal; in whoſe train 
Famine, and war, and deſolting plague, 
Each on his pale horſe rides; the miniſters 
Of angry heaven, to ſcourge offending worlds! 
But lo, where one, from ſeme far world 
return'd, 
Shines out with ſudden glare through yonder ky, 
Region of darkneſs, where a ſun's loſt globe, 
Deep overwhelm'd with night, extinguiſf'd lies. 
By tome hid power attracted from his path, 
Fearfu! commotion ! into that duſk tract, 
The devious comet, ſteep deſcending, falls 
Wich all his flames, rekindling into life 
Ti exhauſted orb: and ſwift a flood of light 
Breaks forth diffuſive through the gloom, and 
ſpreads | 
In orient ftreams to his fair train afar 
Of moving fires, from night's dominion won, 
And wondering at the morn's unhop'd return. 
In ſtill amazement loſt, th gWaken'd mind 
Contemplates this great view, a ſun reſtor'd 
With all his worlds ! while thus at large her flight 
Ranges theſe untracd ſcenes, progreſſive borne 
Far 0 æthereal ground, the boundleſs 
walk ; 
Of ſpirits, daily travellers from beaven : 
Who paſs the myllic gulph to journey here, 
Searching th* Almighty Maker in his works 
From worlds to worlds, and, in triumphant quire 
Of voice and harp, extolling his high praiſe, 
Immortal natures! cloath*d with brightneſs 
round, ; 
Empyreal, from the ſource of light effus'd, 
More orient than the noon=day's ſtainleſs beam. 
Their will unerring; their affections pure, 
And glowing ervent warmth of love divine, 
Whoſe object God alone: for all things elſe, 
Crcated beauty, and created good, 
Tilufrve all, can charm the ſoul no more. 
Sublime their-1ntellet, and without ſpot, 
Enlarg'd to draw Truths endleis proſpect in, 
Ine flable, eternity and time; 
The train of beings, all by gradnal ſcale 
Deſcending, ſumleſs orders and degrees 3 
Tir unſounded depth, which mortals dare not tr; 
Of God's perfections; how theſe heavens firſt 
ſprung a 
From unprolifc night; how mov'd and rubd 
In number, weight, and meaſure; what hid laws, 
Inexplicable, guide the moral world. 


Active as fame, with prompt obedience all 


Bear through the nations, peſtilence and war: N 
Nis copious goodneſs ſome, life, light, and bliſs, 
To thouſands. Some the fate of empires rule, 
Commiſhon'd, ſheltering with their guardian wings 
The pious monarch, and the legal throne. 


The will of heaven fulfil : ſome his fierce wrath 
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Nor is the ſovereign, north? illuſtrious great, 
Alone their care, To every leſſoning rank 
Ot worth propitious, theſe hleſt miuds embrace 
With univerſal love the juſt and good, 
Wherever found; unpriz'd, perhaps unknown, 
Depreſt by fortune, and with hate purſued, 
Or inſult from the proud oppreſſor's brow, 
et dear to heaven, and meriting the watch 
Of angePs o'er his unambitious walk, 
At morn or eve, when Nature's faireſt face, 
Ciloly magnificent, inſpires the ſoul 
With eirtubus rapturss, prompting to forſake 
The fin-bora vanities, and low purſuits, 
Tix buiy human kiad 3 to view their ways 
With pity 3 to repay, for numerous Wrongs, 
Meckaefs and charity. Or, rais*d aloft, 
Fir'd with ethereal ardour, to ſurvey 
Th- circuit of creation, all theſe ſuns 
Win all their worlds: and till from height to 
height, 
By things created riſing, laſt aſcend 
Tc that Firt Cauſe, who made, who governs all, 
Fountain of being, ſelf-exiſtent power, 
All-wiſe, all-good, who from eternal age 
Endures, and fills th? immenſity of ſpace 3 
That infinite diffuſion, where the mind 
Conceives no limits ; undiſtinguiſh'd void, 
Invariable, where no land- marks are, 
No paths to guide Imagination's flight, 


AMYNTOR AND THEODORA : 


OR 


THE HERMIT. 


(aDDrRESSED TO LORD CHESTERFIELD.) 


CANTO I. 


FOR in the watery waſte, where his broad 


Wave 

From world to world the vaſt Atlantic rolls, 
On from the piny ſhores of Labrador 
To frozen Thule eaſt, her airy height 
Aloit to heaven re moteſt Kilda lifts; 
lat of the ſea-girt Hebrides, that guard, 
In ilial train, Britaania's parent-coaſt. 
Thrice happy land! though freezing on the verge 
of arttic ſkies 3 yet, blameleſs ſtill of arts 

oy poliſh to deprave, each ſofter clime, 10 
With mple nature, ſimple virtue-blett ! 
Beyond Ambition's walk: where never War 
Upreard his fanguiue ſtandard 3 nor unſheatb'd, 
5 wealth or power, the deſolating ſword, 

nere Luxury, ſoft ſyren, who around , 15 
To thouſand nations deals her nectar'd cup 
of plealiag bane, that ſoothes at once and kills, 
„Veda name unknown. But calm content 
J a 55 to reaſon ancient Faith that binds 
"Chang community of-guileleſs hearts 20 

We and union; Innocence of ill 


eir guardian genius: theſe, the powers that 
rule 


Vor. VII. 


* 


This little world, to all its ſons ſecure 
Man's happieſt lite; the ſoul ſerene and ſound 


Fram paſſion's rage, the body from diſeaſe, 25 


Red on each cheek behold the roſe of health; 
Firm in each finew Vigor's pliant ſpring, 

By temperance brac'd to peril and to pain, 

Amid the floods they ſte m, or on the ſteep 

Of upright rocks their ſtraining ſteps ſurmount, 
For food or paſtime. Theſe light up their morn, 
And cloſe their eve in ſlumbers ſweetly deep, 
Beneath the north, within the circling ſwell 

Of ocean's raging ſound, But laſt and beſt, 
What Avarice, what Ambition ſhall not know, 
True liberty is theirs, the heaven-ſent gueſt, 36 
Who in the cave, or on th? uncultur'd wild, 
With Independence dwells 3 and Peace of mind, 
In youth, in age, their ſun that never ſets. 


Daughter of heaven and nature, deign thy aid, 
Spontaneous Muſe ! O whether from the depth 
Ot evening foreſt, brown with broadeſt ſhade ; 
Or from the brow ſublime of vernal Alp 
As moraing dawns; or from the vale at noon, 
By ſome ſoft ſtream that ſlides with liquid foot 
Through bowery groves, where Inſpiration fits 
And littens to thy lore, auſpicious come! 

O'er theſe wild waves, o'er this unharbour'd 
ſhore, - 


Thy wing high-hovering ſpread and to the gale, 


The boreal [pirit breathing liberal round 50 


From echoing hill to hill, the lyre attune 
With anſwering cadence free, as beſt beſeems 
The tragic the me my plaintive verſe unfolds, ' 


Here, good Aurclius—and a ſcene more wild 
The world around, or de-per ſolitude, 55 
Affliction could not find—Aurelius here, 

By fate unequal and the crime of war 

ExpelPd his native home, the ſacred vale 

That ſaw him bleſt, now wretched and unknown, 

Wore out to flow remains of ſetting life 60 

In bitteraeſs of thought ; and with the ſurge, 

And with the ſounding ſtorm, his murmur'd 
moan, ; 

Would often mix Oft as remembrance ſad 

Th' unhappy paſt recalPd , a faithful wife, 


Whom Loye firſt choſe, whom Reaſon long en- 


daear'd, e 
His ſoul's companion and his ſofter friend; 
With one fair daughter, in her roſy prime, 
Her dawn of opening charms, defenceleſs left 
Within a tyrant's graſp ! his foe profeſs'd, 
By civil madneſs, by intemperate zeal 70 
For differing rites, embitter'd into hate, 
And cruelty remorſeleſs!— Thus he liv'd : 
If this was life, to load the blaſt with fighs; 
Hung o'er its edge, to ſwell the flood with tears, 
At midnight hour : for midnight frequent heard 
The lonely mourner, deſolate of heart, 75 
Pour all the huſband, all the father forth 
In unavailing anguiſh; ſtreteb'd along 
The naked beach; or ſhivering on the clift, 
Smote with the wintery pole in bitter ſtorm, 80 
Hail, ſnow, and ſhower, dark-drifting round his 

head, 5 
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Such were his hours ; till Time, the wretch's Over this wide ocean, through yon pathleſs icy, 
friend, 0 One certain fight to one appointed ſhore : 
Life's great phyſician, faill'd alone to cloſe, By heaven's directive ſpirit, here ta raiſe 
Where ſorrow long has wak'd, the weeping eye, Tuzir temporary realm; arid form ſecure, 
And trom the brain, with baleful vapours black, Where food awaits them copious from the wave, 
Each ſull-n ſpe&re chace, his balm at le gth, And kxlter from the roc, their nuptial leagues; 
Lenient df pain, through every tever?d pulſe Fach tribe apart, and all on taſks of love, 


With gentleſt hand infus'd, A penſve calm 'Fo batch the pregnant egg, to rear aud guard 
Aroſe, but unaſſur'd: as, aſter winds Their hapleſs in fants, piouſly intent. 
Of ruffling wing, the ſea ſubſ ding Now 00 Led by the day abioad, with lozely ſtep, 159 
Still trembles from the form. Now Reaſon firtt, And ruminating ſweet and bitter thought, 
Her throne reſuming, bid Devotion raiſe Aurelius, from the weftzrn bay, his eye 
To heaven his eye; and through the turbid miſt, Now rais'd to this amui ve ſeaue in air, 
By ſenſe dark-drawn between, adoring own, With wonder mar d; now ca!t with level ray 
Sole arbiter of fate, one Cauſe ſupreme, Wide Oer the moving wilderneſs ot waves, 155 
All-iut', all- wiſe, who bids what ſtill is beſt, 95 From pole to pole through boundleſs ſpace dit 
In cloud or ſun-? ine; whoſe ſevereſt hand | fus'd, | 
Wounds but to heal, and chattens to amend, | Magni'cently dreadful ! where, at large, 
Thus, in his boſom, every weak exceſs, Leviathan, with each inferior name : 
The rage of grief, the fellneſs of revenge, 100 Of ſea- horn kinds, ten thouſand thouſa. d tribes, 
To heaithful meaſure temper'd and reduc'd Finds endleſs range for paſture and for ſport, 169 
By Virtue*s hand; and in her brightening beam Amaz'd he gaze, ad adoring owns 
Each error clear*d away, as fen- born fogs The hand Almighty, who its channePd bed 
Boe fore th' aſcending ſun; through faith he lives Immeaſurable ſunk, and pour*d abroad, 
Beyond T m2? bounded continent, the walks Fenc'd with eternal mourds, the «uid ſphere; 
Of Sin and Death. Anticipating heaven With every wind to watt large comni-ree on, 16g 
In pious hope, he ſeems already there, Join pole to pole, conſociate ſever'd worlds, 
Safe on her ſacred ſhore ; and fees beyond, And link in bonds of intercourſe and love 
Tn radiant view, the world of light and love, Earth's univerſal family. Now roſe 
Where Peace delights to dwell ; where one fair Sweet eveniag's ole nn hour, Tae fun declin'd 
. morn Hung golden o'er this nether firmameat; 179 
Still orient ſmiles, and ore diffuſwe ſpring, | Whois broad cerulean mirror, cal nly bright, 
That fears no ſtor m, and ſhall no winter know, Gave bac his beainy vilage to the ſky 
TW immortal y-ar empurples If a ſigh With ſpleador undiminiſh't; and each cloud, 
Yet murmurs from his breaſt ; tis for the pangs White, azure, purple, glowing roun« his tarone 
Thoſe deareſt names, a wile, a child muſt feel, In fair 25r:al landſcape. Here, alone 175 
Stil! fuffering in his fate: tis for a foe, On earth? reinntett verge, Aureims breath'd 
M ho, deaf himſelf to merey, may of heaven The healthful gale, and felt the f. ili g ce 
That mercy, when moſt wanted, afk in vain. With awe-mied pleaſure, mutig as ne Tung 


The ſun, now ſtatioiud with the lucid Twins, In lere o' er the billows huſhed b-:.cath. 
O'er every ſonthern clime had pour'd profuſe 120 When lo! a ſound, amid the wave-w' ri, rocks, 
The roſy year; and in each pleaſing hue, Dean rmuring roſe, and plai:;tive rolb'd along 
That greens the leaf, or through the bloftom From cli+. ty cavern : as the breath of wilde, 


glows At twilight hour, remote and hollow heard 

With florid light, his faire ſt month array'd ; Through wintery, pines, high-waving ober t 
While Zephyre, while the ilver-footed dews, | ficep | : 
Her ſoft attendants, wide ober fiel:land grove 125 Of ſ:y-crown'd Appennine. The Sea- pye ceas'd 
Freth fpirit breathe, ard ſhed perfum ing balm, At once to warble. Screaming, from his net. 
Nor here, in this chill region, on the brow Tae Fulmar ſoar'd, and thot a weſtwardd light 
Ci winter's waite dominion, is unfelt | From © ore to ſea, Gn came, betore her hour, 
The ray ethereal, or uphaiPd the riſe ; Invading night, and hung the troubled &y 
Of her mild reign. From warbling vale and hill, With fearful blackneſs round#, Sad oc face 
With wild-thyme fowering, betony, and balm, A curli g undulation ſhivery ſwept 191 
Blue lavender and car mel's ſpicy root, From wave to wave: and now impetuous roſe, 
Song, fragrance, health, ambroſ ate every breeze. Thick cloud aud ſtorm and ruin on his WES 

But, high above, the ſeaſon full exerts | The raging South, and headlong ofer the deep 
Its vernal force in yonler peopled rocks, 1 35 Fell horrible, with broad-deſcending blaſt, 193 

To whoſe wild ſolitude, from worlds unknown, Alatt, and faic beneath a ſheltering cin, 

Tue birds of paſſage tranſmigrating come, | Whoſe moſ--grown ſummit on the dif ant food 
Unnumber'd colonies of foreign wing, Projected frowns, Aurelius ſtood appalbd: 
At Nature's ſummons their atreal gate His ſtunn'd ear ſmote with all the thunderinf 
Annual to found; and in bold voyage ſteer, 140 main! — | 


His eye with mountains ſurging to the ſtars ! 220 


Live 122, Le r69! of this plant, other wiſe named Commotion ini:nite, Where yon _— YT 
& ar gafllis fylvaticus, rs arematic; ard by the . 
rati des reckoned cerdial to the flemach, Hee Martin's * See Martin's veyage ts S. Lida, P. 55. 
HReſier Mes of Scotland, p. 180, | 
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Blends with the {ky its foam, a ſhip ig view He lay. The living luſtre from his eye, * "7 q 
Shoots ſudden forth, ſtecp-falliug, from the | The vermil hue extinguiſh'd from his cheek : 1 
clouds: | And in their place, on each chill feature ſpread, i 
vet diftaat ſeen and dim, till. onward borne The ſhadowy cloud and ghaſtlineſs of death x 
Belore the blalt, eacli growing ſail expands, 205 | With pale ſuffuſion ſat. So looks the moon, 265 1 
Each maſt aſpires, and all th? advanciag frame So faintly wan, through hovering mitts at eve, = 
Bound: on his eye diſtinct. With ſharpen'd ken | Grey autumn's train. Fat from his hairs diſ- « 
Its courſe he watches, and in awful thought till'd 
That power invokes, whoſe voice the wild winds The briny wave : and cloſe within his graſp 
hear, Was clench'd a broken oar, as one who long 


Who'- nod the ſurge re veres, to look from heaven, Had ſte m' d the tiood with agonizing breaſt, 2/0 
And ſave, who elſe mult periſh, wretched men, | And ſtruggled ſtrong for life, Of youthful 


In this dark hour, amid the dread abyſs, prime * 

With fear amaz'd, hy horrors compaſ d round. He ſeem'd, and built by Nature's nobleſt hand; 
But O, ill-omen'd, death- devoted heads ! Where bold proportion, and where ſoftening 
For death beſtrides the billow, nor your own, 215 grace, 

Nor others? offer'd vows can ſtay the flight Nix d in each limb, and harmoniz'd his frame. 
Ot inſtant fate. And, Io ! his ſceeret ſcat, Aurelius, from the breathleſs clay, his eve 275 
F here never ſun-beam glimmer'd, deep amidſt To heaven imploring rais d : then, for he knew 

A cavern's jaws voragi ou aid vaſt, That life, within her central cell retir'd, 


The tormy Genius of the deep forſakes : 220 | May lurk unſeen, diminiC, *d but not quench'd, 
Al d oer the waves, that roar beneath his frown, | He bid tranſport it ſpeedy througa the vale, 


Aſcending bal-ful, bids the tempe!: ſpread, o his poor cell that lonely ſtood and low, 280 
Turbid and terrible with hail and rain, Safe from the north beneath a flop 1g hill; 
Its blacke t pinion, pour its Hudening blafts An antique frame, orbicular, and raised 


In whirlwind forth, and from their loweſt depth | On columns rude ; its roof with reverend moſs 
Upturn the world of waters, Round and round Light-ſhaded oꝰer; itz front in ivy hid, 
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The tortur?d ip, at his imperious call, That mantling crept aloit. With pious hand 28g ' 
I wheePd in dizzy whirl : her guiding helm They turn'd, they chaf *d his frozen limbs, and 5 
Breaks ſhort; her maſts in craſhing ruin fall; fum'd by 


And each rent fail flies looſe in diſtant air. 230 | The vapoury air with aromatic ſmells: 
Now, fearful moment ! Oer the foundering hull, | I hen, drops of ſovereign eff caey, drawn 


| Half ocean heav'd, in one broad billowy curve, From mountain plants, within his lips infus?dg 
Steep from the claunds with horrid ſhade im- Slow, from the mortal trance, as men from 
pend dreams 290 . 
Ah! ave them, heaven! it burſts in deluge down Of diceful viſon, ſt uddering he awakes: * 
With boundleſs undulation. Shore ai.d ſky 235 While life, to ſcarce- elt motion, fai tly lifts 100 
Rebellow to the roar. At once engulp bd, His fluttering pulſe, and gradual ver his cheek i 
Veſſel and crew beneath its torrent ſweep the roſy current wins its re uent way. 48 Q 
Are ſunk, to riſe no more. Aurelius wept : Recovering to new pair, his eyes he turn'd 295 WH 
, | The tear unbidden dew?d his hoary cheek. IJeve re On he? ven, on the ſurrounding hls 1 is 4 
| He turned his ſtep; he fed the fatal ſcene, 240 With twilight dim, and on the crond unknown is 1 
And brooding, in fad (ence, o'er the fight Bifſoly'd 11 tears around : then clus'd again, 14 1 
To him alone diſclos'd, his wounded heart As loathing light and li e. At length, in ſounds 1 
Pour'd out to heaven in ſighs: Thy will be done, Broken and cager, from his heavi gz breat 300 2 ib 
Not mine, ſupre g Diſpoſer of Events! Diſtraction ſpoke - Dow], down with every ſail, 11 
But death demands a tear, aud man mui feel 245 | Mercy, iweet beaven —Ha! now waole occan 7 *g 
For human woes : the ref ſubmiTon checks. lweeps - 8 
7 Not di dant far, where this receding bay“ In tempeſt Oer our heads y ſouÞPs laſt hope! 8 | 
Look northward on the pole, a rocky arch We will not part—Hep, help] yon wave, be- 7 4 
Expands its ſeli-pois'd concave; as the gate, 5 hold! 3 1 
Ample, and broad, aad pillar'd mafly-Proof, 250 | That ſwells betwixt, has borne her rom my 1 
f Of ſome unfolding temple. On its height 5 N 303 4 1 
Is heard the tread of daily=clinbing flocks, O, for a ſun to light this black abyſs ! = 1 
That, Oer the green roof ſpread, their fragrant Gont—loſt—ior ever loſt! He ceas'd. Amaze 75 n 
fond And trembling on the pale aſſiſtants fell ; 1 | 
1 Untended crop. As through this cavera'd path, Whom now, with greeting and the words of 7 
Involved in penfive thought Aurelius paſt, 25, Pee, 2 is 
0 Struck with ſad echoes from the ſounding vault Aurelius bid depart, A pauſe enſued, 310 1 45 
Remurmur'd k&rill, he ſtopt, he rais'd his head; Mute, mourntful, ſolemn. On the Franger's 3% 
And ſæv ti aſſembled natives in a ring, | face ; : by 
With wonder and with pity bending ver Obſervant, anxious, hung his fixd regird : ; 


A ſhipwreck'd man. All- motionlefs on earth 26 Watehful bis 2 each mur ur, every breath, 

Attentive ſe zd; now eage to begin 

1 Conſoling ſpeech; o doubtiul to nrade 415 
! ; Fi h 4 
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* See Martins voyage t. &. Kilda, p. 20. 
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With every ſon and daughter of diſtreſs. 


- Did heaven conſenting to thy with indulge 
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The facred filence due to grief ſupreme, 
Then thus at laſt : O from devouring ſeas, 
By miracle eſcap'd! if, with thy life, 
Thy ſenſe return'd, can yet diſcern the Hand 
All-wonderful, that through yon raging ſea, 320 
Yon whirling welt of tempeſt, led thee ſafe ; 
That Hand divine with grateful awe confeſs, 
With proſtrate than ks adore, When thou, alas! 
Waſt number'd with the dead, and clos'd within 
Th unfathom'd gulph; when human hope was 
- fled, | 32 
And human help in vain—th' Almighty Voice, 
Then bade deftruftion ſpare, and bade the deep 
Yield up its prey: that, by his mercy ſav'd, 
That mercy, thy fair life's remaining race, 
A monument of wonder as of love, 330 
May juſtify; to all the ſons of men, 
Thy brethren, eder preſent in their need. 
Such praiſe delights him moſt— 
; He hcars me not, 
Some ſecret anguiſh, ſome tranſcendent woe, 335 
Sits heavy on his heart, and from his eyes, _ 
Through the clos'd lids, now rolls in bitter 
ftream ! 5 8 
Vet, ſpeak thy ſoul, afflicted as thou art! 
For knew, by mournful privilege 'tis mine, 
Myſelf moſt wretched and in ſorrow's ways 340 
Severely train'd, to ſhare in every pang 
The wretched feel; to ſoothe the ſad of heart; 
"To number tear for tear, and groan for groan, 


k then, and give thy labouring boſom vent: 
— *h my Friendſhip ſhall be, thine; 

To calm thy pain, and guide thy virtue back, 
Through reaſon's paths, to happineſs and heaven, 
The hermit thus ; and, after ſome ſad pauſe 
Of muſing wonder, thus the Man unknown. 350 

What have I heard ?—On this untravePd gore, 
Nature's laſt limit, bemm'd With ocears round 
Howling and harbourleſs, beyond all {aith 
A comforter to find! whofe language wears 
The garb of civil life; a friend, whoſe breaſt 
The gracious meltings of ſweet pity move ! 
Amazement all! my grief to lence charm'd 
Is loſt in wonder—But, thou good unknown, 

If woes, for ever wedded to deſpair, | 

That wiſh no cure, are thine, behold in me 360 

A meet companion; one whom earth aad- 
heaven 

Combine to curſe ; whom never future morn 

Shall light to joy, nor evening with repoſe 

Deſcending ſ-ade—O, ſon oi this wild world ! 

From ſocial converſe though for ever barr'd, 365 

Though child with endleſs winter from the pole, 

Yet warned by goodneſs, form'd to tender ſenſe 

Of human woes, beyond what milder climes, 

By fairer ſuns attemper'd, courtly boat; 

O ſay, did, e'er thy breaſt, in youthful life, 370 

Touebꝰd by a beam from Beauty all-div ine, 

Did eier thy boſom. her ſweet influence own, 

In pleaſing tumult pour'd through every vein, 

And panting at the heart, when ſirſt our cye 

Receives impreſſion ! Then, as paiſion grew, 375 


That bliſs of angels, love by love repaid ? 

Heart ſtreaming full to heart in mutual fo 

Of faith and friendſhip, tenderneſs and truth— 

If theſe thy fate diſtinguiſt'd, thou wilt then, 

My joys conceiving, image my deſpair, 

How total! how extreme ! For this, all this, 

Late my fair fortune, wrec!2d on yonder flood, 

Lies loft and bury'd there—O, awful heaven! 

Who to the wind and to the whelminpg wave 

Her blameicſs head devoted, thou alone ; 

Can'ſt tell what J have loſ.—0, ill. ſtarr'd maid ! 

O, moſt undore Amyntor !—Sighs and tears, 

And heart-heav'd groans, at this, his voice ſup- 
preſs'd: | 

The reſt was agony and dumb deſpair. 

Now o'er their heads damp night her ſtor my 
gloom 

Spread, ere the glimmering twilight was ex- 
pir'd, | 

With huge and heavy horror cloſing reund 

In doubling clouds on clouds, The mournful 
ſcene, : 395 

The moving tale, Aurelius deeply felt: 

And thus reply'd, as one in Nature fk ilbd, 

With ſoft aſſenting ſorrow in his look, 

And words to ſoothe, not combat hopeleſs love. 

Amyntor, by that heaven who ſees thy tears ! 

By faith and friendſhip's ſympathy divine! 401 

Could I the ſorrows heal I more than ſhare, 

This boſom, truſt me, ſheuld from thine transfer 

Its ſharpeſt grief, Such grief, alas! how juſt? 

How long in ſilent anguiſh to deſcend, 405 

When reaſon and when fondneſs o'er the tomb 

Are fellow-mourners? He, who can ref gu, 

Pas never lov'd: and wert thou to the ſenſe, 

The ſacred feeling of a loſs like thine, 

Cold and inſenfible, thy breaſt were then 410 

No manfon for humanity, or thought 

Of noble aim, Their dwelling is with love, 

And tender pity ; whole kind tears adorns 

The clouded check, and ſanctifies the ſoul 

They ſoften, not ſubdue, We both will mix, 415 

For her thy virtue lov'd, thy truth laments, 

Cur ſocial fighs : and ſtill, as morn unveils 

The brightening hill, or evening's miſty ſhade 

Its brow obſcures, her graccfulneſs of form, 

Her mind all-lovely, each ennollling each, 426 

Shall be our ſrequent theme. Then ſhalt thou 
hear 

From me, in ſad return, a tale of woes, 

So terrible Amyntor, thy pain'd heart 

Amid its own, will ſhudder at the ills 

That mine has bled with—But behold! the dark 

And drowſy hour ſteals faſt upon our talk, 

Here break we off: and thou, ſad mourner, try 

Thy weary limbs, thy wounded mind, to balm 


| With timely ſieep. Each gracious wing from 


heaven 

Of thoſe that miniſter to erring man, 430 
Near-hovering, huſh thy paſſion into calm; 
Serene thy Numbers with preſented ſcenes 

Of brighteſt viſions; whiſper to thy heart 

That holy peace which goodneſs ever ſtares : 
And to us both be friendly as we need. 435 


That bliſs no wealth can bribe, no power beſtow, 
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CANE Ob 


OW midnight roſe, and o'er the general 


ſcene, 
Air, ocean, earth, drew hroad her blackeſt veil, 
Vapour and cloud. Around th' unſleeping iſte, 


Yet howb'd the whirlwind, yet the billow 


groan'd; 
And, in mix*d horror, to Amyntor's ear 


Borne through the gloom, his ſhrieking ſenſe ap- 


pall'd. | 

| Shook by each blaſt, and ſwept by every wave, 

Again pale memory labours in the ſtorm : 

Again from her is torn, whom more than life 

His fondneſs lov'd. And now, another ſhower 

Of ſorrow, o'er the dear unhappy maid, 

Ef&u; ve ſtream'd; till late, through every powe 

The ſoul ſubdued ſunk ſad to flow repoſe : 

Andall her darkening ſcenes, by dim degrees, 

Were quench'd in total -night. 
pain 

Not long to laſt : for Fancy, oft awake 

While reaſon ſleeps, from her illuſwe cell 

CalPd up wild ſhapes of viſionary fear, 

Gf viſonary bliſs, the hour of reſt 

To mock with mimic ſhews, 

Inairy tumult ſwell. 

Amyntor heaves of overwhelming ſeas ; 


Or rides, with dizzy dread, from cloud-to cloud, 


The billow's back. Anon, the ſhadowy world 


Shiſts to ſome boundleſs continent unknown, 25 


Where ſolitary, oer the ſtarleſs void, 

Dumb filence broods, 
length, 

Slow on he drags his ſtaggering ſtep infirm 

With breathleſs toil: hears torrent floods afar 


Roar through the wild; and, plung'd in central 


cave 83 ” * 


Falls headlong many a fathom into night. 
Yet there, at once, in all lier living charms, 


And brightening with their glow the brown abyſs, 


Roſe Theodora. Smiling, in her eye 


Vat, without cloud, the ſoft-conſenting ſoul, 35 


Ofc 
it, guilt unknowing, had no wiſh to hide. 


A ſpring of ſudden myrtles flowering round 
Their walk embower'd; while nightingales be- 
neath 

dung ſpouſals, as along th' enamel'd turf 
, hey teenvd to fly, and interchang'd their ſouls, 
Melting in mutual ſoftneſs. Thrice his arms 41 
The Fair encircled : thrice the fled his graſp, 

And fading into darkneſs mix'd with air— 
7 turn! O, gay thy flight —ſo loud he cry'd, 
deep and its train of humid vapours fled, 45 
„ groawd, he gaz'd around: his inward ſenſe 

*t glowing with the viſion's vivid heam, 

till, on his eye, the hovering ſhadow blaz*d : 
= voice ſtill mur mur'd in his tiakling ear 
N Refy] deception ! till returning thought 50 
*it broad awake, amid th' incumbent jour 
3 and mournful night, again he felt 

= grief inflam'd tbrob freſh in every vein. 

o purenſy ſtung, upftarting from his couch, 


+ For ever flowing from beneath the throne 115 


A pauſe from 
15 | Magnificently various. From this ſteep, 


And lo! the deeps 
Beneath a hill 21 


Through heaths of dreary 


201 


The vale, the ſhore, with darkling ſtep he roanvd, 

Like ſome drear ſpectre from the grave unbound: 

Then, ſcaling yonder cliff, prone cr its brow 

He hung, in act to plunge amid tie fiood 

Scarce from that height diſcern'd. Nor reaſon's 

voice, 

Nor ow'd ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven, Co 

Reſtrains him; but, as paſſion whirls his thought, 

Fond expectation, that perchance eſcap'd, 

Though paſting all belief, the frailer {k if, 

5 | To which himſelf had borne th? unhappy Fair, 
May yet be ſeen. Around, o'er fea and ſhore, 

He rolPd his ardent eye; but nought around 

On land or wave within his ken appears, 

Nor ſkiff, nor floating corſe, on which to ſhed 

The laſt ſad tear, and lay the covering meld! 

And now, wide open'd by the wakeful hours 

Heaven's orient gate, forth on her progreſs comes 

r | Aurora ſmiling, and her purple lamp | 
Lifts high o'er earth and ſea ; while, all- unveil'd, 

The vatt horizon on Amyntor's eye 

Pours full its ſcenes of wonder, wildly great, 75 


| Diftus'd immenſe in rolling proſpect lay 

The northern deep. Amidſt, from ſpace to 

ſpace, | 
Her numerous 
crown, 

As ſlow th' aſcending miſts diſperſe in air, 80 
Shoot gradual from her boſom : and beyond, 
Like diſtant clouds blue-floating on the verge 

Of evening ſkies, break forth the dawning hills, 
A thouſand landſcapes! barren ſome and bare, 
Rock piPd on rock, amazing, up to heaven, 85 
Of horrid grandeur : ſome with ſounding afh, 
Or oak broad-ſhadowing, or the ſpiry growth 
Of waving pine high-plum?d, and all beheld 
More lovely in the ſun's adorning beam; 
Who now, fair-rifing o%er yon eaſtern cliff, go 
The vernal verdure tinctures gay with gold. 
_ Meanwhile Aurelius, wak'd from ſweet repoſe, 
Repoſe that Temperance ſheds in timely dews 
On all who live to her, his mournful gueſt 
Came forth to hail, as hoſpitable rites 
And Virtue's rule enjoin : but firſt to Him, 
Spring of all charitv, who gave the heart 
With kindly ſenſe to glow, his matin-ſong, 
Superior duty, thus the ſage addreſt: 
Fountain of light! from whom yon orient ſun 100 
Firſt drew his ſplendor z Source of life and love! 
Whoſe ſmile now wakes c'er earth's rekindling 


iſles, rich gems of Albion's 


face 
The boundleſs bluſh of ſpring; O, Firſt, and 
Beſt! 
Thy eſſence, though from human ſight and ſearch, 
Though from the climb of all created thought, 105 
Ineffably remov'd; yet man himſelk, 
Thy loweſt child of reaſon, man may read 
Unbounded power, intelligence ſupreme, 
The Maker's hand, on all his works impreſt, 
In characters coeval with the ſun, 119 
And with the ſun to laſt; from world to world, 
From age to age, in every clime, diſclos'd, 
Sole revelation through all time the ſame, 
Hail, univerſal Goodneſs ! with full ſtream 
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202 MALLET 


Through earth, air, ſet, to all things that have 
life : ; 

From all that live on earth, in air and ſea, 

The great com munity of Natuse's ſons, 

To thee, firſt Father, ceaſeleſs praiſe aſcend ! 

And in the reverent hymn my grateful voice 120 

Be duly heard, among thy works not leaſt, 

Nor loweſt ; with intelligence inform?d, 

To know thee, and adore; with free-will crown'd, 

Where Virtue Jcads, to follow and he bleſt. 

O, whether by thy prime decree ordain'd 125 

To days of ſuture life ; or wheth-r now 

The mortal hour is in tant, ſtill vouchſafe, 

Parent and friend, to guide me blamcleſs on 

Through this dark ſcene of error and of ill, 


——_—— 


All elſe, of me unaſk?d, thy will ſupreme 

With-hold or grant : and let that will be done. 
This from the ſoul in ſilence breath'd ſincere, 

The hills ſteep ſide with firm elaftic 1tep 
He lightly ſcal'd; ſuch health the frugal board, 
The morn's freſh breath that exerciſe reſpires 135 
In mountain-walks,andconſcience free from blame, 
Our life's heſt cordial, can through age prolong. 
There, loſt in thought, and ſelf-abandon'd, lay 
TThe man unknown; nor heard approach his hoſt, 
Nor rais*d his drooping head. Aurelius mov'd 
By ſoft compaſſion, which the ſavage ſcene, 

Shut up and barr'd amid ſurrounding ſeas 
From human commerce, quicken'd into ſenſe 
Of ſharper ſorrow, thus apart began. 145 

O ſight, that from the eye of wealth or pride, 
Evn in their hour of vaineſt thought, might 
draw 
A feeling tear ; Whom yeſterday beheld 

By love and fortune crown'd, of all poſſeſt 
That Fancy, tranc'd in faireſt viſion, dreams; 150 
Now loſt to all, each hope that ſoftens life, 

Each bliſs that chears, there, on the damp earth 

ſpread, | 
Beneath a heaven unknown, behold him now ! | 
And let the gay, the fortunate, the great, 
The proud, be taught, what now the wretched 

feel, ; I55 
The happy have to fear. O man forlorn, 
Too plain I read thy heart, by fondneſs drawn 
To this ſad ſcene, to ſights that but inflame 
Its tender arguiih— . 

Hear me, heaven ! exclaim'd 160 

The frantic mourner, eould that anguith riſe 
To madneſs and to mortal agony, 

I yet would bleſs my fate; by one kind pang, 
From what 1 fee}, the keener pangs of thought 
For ever freed. To me the ſun is loft : 165 
To me the future flight of days and yeurs 
Is darkneſe, is deſpair—But who complains 
Forgets that he can die. O, fainted maid! 

For ſuch in heaven thou art, if from thy ſeat 

Cf holy reſt, beyond theſe changetul ſkies, 

If names on earth moſt ſacred once and dcar, 

A lover ard a friend, if yet theſe names 

Can wake thy pity, dart one guiding ray 

To light me where, in cave or creek, are thrown 


Thy lifeleſs limbs : that I—O grief ſupreme! 175 


O fate remerſcleſs ! was thy lover ſav'd 


s POEMS. 


With maiden-rites adorn'd, at laſt may lodge 


Beneath tue hallow'd vault; and, weeping there 
Cer thy cold urn, await the hour to cloſe 1% 
Theſe eyes in peace, and mix this duſt with 
thine! 


Such, and fo dire, reply'd the eordlial friend 
In pity's look and language, ſuch, alas! 
Were late my thoughts. Whate'er the human 
heart / 
Can moſt aMiQ, grief, agony, deſpair, 
Have all been mine, and with alternate war 185 
This boſom ravag'd. Hearken then, good youth; 
= * 
My itory mark, and from another's fate, 
Pre- e minently wretched, learn thy own, 
Sad as it ſeems, to balance and to bear. 199 
In me, a man behold, whoſe morn-ſerene, 
Whoſe noon of better lite, with honour ſpeut, 
In virtuous purpoſe, or in honeſt act, 
Drew fair diſtine ion on my public hame, 
From thoſe among mankind, the nobler few, 19; 
W hofe praiſe is fame: but there, in that true 
ſource | 
Whence happineſs with pureſt ſtream deſcends, 
ln home-found peace and love, ſupremely bleſt! 
Union of hearts, conſent of wedded wills, 
By friendſhip knit, by mutual faith ſecur'd 208 
Cur hopes and fears, our earth and heaven the 
ſame ! 
At laſt, Amyntor, in my failing age, 
Fallen ſrom ſuch height, and with the felon-herd, 
W and outlaws, number'd—thought that 
ſtil 
Stings deep the heart, and clothes the check with 
ſhame ! : 
Then doom'd to ſee] what guilt alone ſhould fear, 
The hand of public vei:geance : armed by rage, 
Not juſtice; rais*d to injure, not redreſs ; 
To rob, not guard; to ruin, not defend: 
And all, O ſovereign Reaſon ! all derived 210 
From power that claims thy warrant to do wrong! 
A right divine to violate unblanꝰd 
Each las, each rule, that, by himfelf obſerv'd, 
The God preſcribes whoſe ſanctiun kings pretend! 
O Charles! O monarch ! in long exile trair'd, 
Whole hopel-zis years, th? eppretior's hand to 
know 216 
How hateful and how bard ; thyſelf reliev'd, 
Now hear thy people, groaning under wrongs 
Of equal load, adjure thee hy thoſe days 
Of /want and woe, of danger and deſpiir, 220 
heaven has thine, to pity their diſtreſs ! 
Yet, from the plain good meaning of my beart, 
Be far th* unhallow'd licence of abuſe ; 
Be far th? bitterneſs of ſaintly zeal, 
That impious hid behind the patriot's name 225 
Maſks hate and malice to the legal tarone, 
In juſtice founded, circumicrib'd by laws, 
The prince to guard—but guard the people 
too: 
Chief, one prime good to guard inviolate, 
Soul of all worth, and ſum of human bliſs, 239 
Fair Freedom, hirthright of all thinking kind: 
Reaſons great charter, from no king deriv'd, | 
By none to be reclaim'd, man's right divine, 


For ſuch a taſk ?—that I thoſ2 dear remains, 


Which God, who gave, indelible pronounc'd. 


But if, Ciſchiming this his heaven-own'd right, 
his lirſt beſt tenure by which monarcas rule; 
li, meant the bleſſing, he becomes the bane, 

The wolf, not ſhepherd, of his ſubjed-flock, 
ro griad and tear, not ſhelter and proteR, 
Wide-watling where he reigns to ſuch a prince, 
Allegiance kept were treaſon to mankind; 241 
Aud loyalty, revolt from virtue's law. 
For lay, Amyntor, does juſt heaven enjoin . 
That we Hould homage hell? or bend the knee 
To car*ti.1va' cy or volcano, when they rage, 245 
Rend carts firin frame, and in one boundlets 
grave 18 
FErzulph their thouſands ? Vet, O grief to tell! 
Vol luchy or late, oer tuis devoted land, 
Was public rule. Our lervile firipes and chains, 
Our 1.725 and groans reſounding from the ſteep 
Cf wintery hill, or waſte untravel'd heath, 251 
Laſt refuge of our wretznedneſs, not guilt, 
Proclai d it loud to heaven; the aria of power 
Extended iatal, but to eruſh the head 
It onght to ſereen, or with a parent's love , 255 
Reclaim from error; not with deadly hate, | 


Tue tyrant's lau, exterminate who err, 


In this wide ruin were my fortunes ſunk ; 

Myfelt, as one contagious to his kind, 

Whom nature, whom the ſocial life renounc'd, 

Usſummon'd, unimpleaded was to death, 261 

To ſhameful death, adjudg'd; againſt my head 

The price of blood proclaim'd, and at my heels 

Let looſe the murderous cry of human hounds, 

Aud this blind fury of com miſſion'd rage, 265 

Of party-vengeance, to a fatal foe, 

Knowi and abhorr*d for deeds of direſt name, 

Was given ia charge: a foe, whom blood-ſtain'd 
Z2al 

For what O hear it not, All-rig ateous heaven! 

Leit thy rous'd thunder burſt—for what was 
Geem'd 

R-ligion's cauſe, had ſavag'd to a brute, 

More deachly fell than hunger ever ſtung 

To prowl in wood or wild, His band he arm'd, 

Sons o perdition, miſercants with all guilt 

Fa miliar, and in each dire art of death : 

Tran'd ruthleſs up. As tigers on their prey, 

On my defenceleſs lands thoſe fiercer beaits 

Deouring fell: nor that ſequeſter'd ſhade, 

Unt ſweet receſs, where Love and Virtue long 

In happy league had dwelt, which war itſelf 280 

Reheld with reverence, could their fury ſcape ; 

D-{pcid, defac'd, and wrapt in wateful flames! 

For dame and rapine their conſuming march, 

From hill to vale, by daily ruin mark'd. 

do borne by winds along, in baneful cloud, 285 

Embody?*d locuſts from the wing deſcend 

On herb, fruit, flower, and kill the ripening 
year: 

While, waſte behind, deſtruction on their track 

And giaitly famine wait. My wife and child 

e draga%d, the ruffian drags d- heaven! do I, 

A man, ſurvive to tell it? At the hour 291 

Sacred to reſt, amid the ſighs and tears 

Of all who ſay and curs'd his coward rage, 

He forc'd, unpity ing, from their midnight-bed, 

By menace, or by torture, from their fears 295 

My lat retreat to learn; and ſtill detains 

Beneath his roof accurit, that beſt of wives, 


275 
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Emelia, and our only pledge of love, 

My blooming Theodora! Manhooi there, 

And nature bleed - Ah! let not buſy thought 300 
Szarch thither, but avoid the fatal coaſt ; 
Diſcovery, there, once more my peace of mind 
Might wreck ; once more to de ſperatio fk 
My hopes in heaven. He ſaid; but © fad Muſe l 
Can all thy moviag energy, of power 305 
Lo ſhake the heart, to freeze th* arretied bloody 
With words that weep, and itrains that agonme 3 
Can all this mourmiul magie of thy voice 

Tell what Amyntor feels? O heaven! art thou 
What have I hard? —Aurclius! art thou he? 


| Confuſion! horror that moſt wrong'd of men! 


And, O moſt wretched too! alas! no more, 

No more a iather—On that fatal flood, 

Thy Theodora—At theſe words he tell. 

A deadly cold ran freezing through his veins : 313 

And life was on the wing her loath'd abode 

For ever to foriaxe, As on his way 

The traveller, from heaven by lightning ſtruck, 

Is Ed at once im moveable; his eye 

With terror glaring wild; his ſtiffening limbs 

In ſudden marble bound ; ſo flood, fo ok d 

The heart=ſmotz parent at this tale of death, 

Half-utter*d, yet too plain. No fign to riſe, 

No tear had force to flow; his ſentes all, 

Thro' all the ir powers, ſuſpeaded, and ſubdued 

To chill amazement, Silence ſor a ſpac —— 

Such diſmal filence faddens earth and iky 

Ere firſt the thuader hreaks—on either ſide 

FilPd up this interval ſevere, at lat 

As from ſome viſion that to phrenſy fires 

The ſleeper's brain, Amyntor waking wild, 

A poniard, hid beneath his various robe, 

Drew furious forth—Me, me, he cry?d, on me 

Let all thy wrongs be viſited ; aud thus 

My horrors end—then madly would have plungꝰd 

The weapon's hoſtile poiat. His liſted arm, 336 

Aurelius, though wit deep diſmay and dread 

And anguiſh ſhook, yet his ſuper ior ſoul 

Collecting, and reſuming all hiraſelf, 

Serz'd ſudden : then peruting with ſtrict eye, 340 

And beating heart, A:nyntor*s hlooming form; 

Nor from his air or feature gathering aught 

To wage remembrance, thus at length beſpoke, 
O dire attempt! Whocer thou art, yet ſtay 

Thy hand felf-violent; nor thus to guilt, 345 

If guilt is thine, accumulating add 

A crime that nature { rinks from, and to which 

Heaven has indulg'd no mercy. Sovereign 

Judge ! 

Shall man firſt violate the law divine, 

That plac'd him here dependent on thy nod, 350 

Reſign 'd, unmurmurin:g, to await his hour 

Of fair difmiſſ.on hence; ſhall man do this, 

Then dare thy preſence, ruſh into thy ſight, 

Red with the ſin, and recent from the ſtain, 

Of unrepented blood? Call home thy ſenſe ; 255 

Know what thou art, and own his hand moſt juſt, 

Rewarding or afflicting— But ſay on. 

My ſou], yet tremblirg at thy frantic deed, 

Recalls thy words, recalls their dire import: 

They urge me on; they bid me aſk no more—36@ 

What would I aſk ? My Theodora's fate, 


330 


Ahl me! is known too plain. Have Lthen ſinn'd, 
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Good heaven! beyond all 'grace—But ſhall 
blame 

His rage of grief, and in myſelf admit 

Its wild exceſs ? Heaven gave her to my with ; 

That gift Heaven has reſum'd: righteous in both, 

For both his Providence be ever bleit! 

By ſhame repreſs'd, with riſing wonder filbd, 
Amyntor, ſlow recovering into thought, 
Submiſhve on his knee, the good man's hand 370 
Graſp'd cloſe, and bore with ardour to his lips. 
His eye, where fear, confuſion, reverence ſpoke, 
Through ſwelling tears, what language cannot 

tell, 
Now roſe to meet, now ſhunn'd the Hermit's 
lance, | 
Shot awful at him: till, the various ſwell 375 
Of paikon ebbing, thus he faultering ſpoke : 
W hat haſt thou done ? why ſav'd a wretch un- 
known ? 
Whom knowing ev'n thy goodneſs muſt abhor, 
Miſtaken man! the honour of thy name, 
Thy love, truth, duty, all muſt be my foes, 380 
Jam Aurelius ! turn that look afide, 
That brow of terror, while this wretch can ſay, 
Abhorrent ſay, he is Forgive me, heaven! 
Forgive me, virtue ! if I would renounce 
Whoin nature bids me reverence—by her bond, 
Rolando's fon : by your more facred ties, 335 
As to his crimes, an alien to his blood; 


For crimes like this 


x Rolando's ſon ? Juſt heaven! 

Ha! here? and in my power? A war of thoughts, 

All terrible arifing, ſtakes my frame 391 

With doubtful conflict. By one ſtroke te reach 

The ather's heart, though ſeas are ſpread between, 

Were great revenge !—Away: revenge? on 
whom ? 

Alas ! on my own ſoul; by rage betray'd 395 

Ev*a to the crime my reaſon moſt condemns 

In him whoruin'd me. 

And his own poniard o'er the proſtrate youth 

Suſpended held. But, as the welcome blow, 

With arms diſplay'd, Amyntor ſeem'd to court, 

Behold, in fuddea confluence gathering round 

The natives food 3; whom kindneſs hither drew, 

The man uaknown, with each relieving aid 

Cf love and care, as antient rites ordain, 

To {uccour and to ſerve. Before them came 405 

NMonutano, venerable ſage, whoſe head 

The hand of time with twenty winter's ſnow 

Had ſrower'd ; and to whoſe intellectual eye 

Futurity, behind her cloudy veil, 

Stands in fair light diſclos'd. Him, after pauſe, 

Aurelius drew apart, and in his care 411 

Amyntor plac'd; to lodge him and ſecure ; 

To fave him from himſelf, as one, with grief 

T-mp=tuous, aud with rage, diſtemper'd deep. 

This done, nor waiting for reply, alone 415 

Ee ſougut the vale, and his calm cottage gain'd. 


o III. 


HERE Kilda's ſouthern hills their ſummit 
lift f 
\ ith triple fork to heaven, the mounted ſun 


Yet, aiter long and painful conflict boruc, 


Deep-mov'd he fpoke ; 


Full, from the midmoſt, fl.otin dazzling ſtream 

His noon-tide ray. And now, in lowing train 

Were ſeen flow-pacing weſtward er the ; 

The milky mothers, toot purſuing foot, 

And nodding as they move; their oozy meal, 

The bitter hcalthtul herbage of the ſhore, 

Arouud its rocks to graze : * for, ſtrange to tell! 

The hour ot ebb, though ever varying ſound, 10 

As yon pale planet wheels from day to day 

Her courſe inconſtant, their ſure inſtinct tecls, 

Intelligent of times; by heaven's own hand, 

To all its creatures equal in its care, 

Unerring mov'd. Theſe ſigns obſerv'd, that 
guide 15 

To labour and repoſe a ſinple race, 

Theſe native ſigns to due repaſt at noon, 

Fregal and plain, had warn'd the temperate ifte ; 

All but Aurelius. He, unhappy man, 

By Nature's voice ſolicited in vain, 20 

Nor hour obſerv'd, nor due repaſt partook. 

The child no more! the mothers fate untold ! 

Both in black proſpect riſing to his eye 

* [was anguin there; 'twas here diſtrac ing doubt! 
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25 
Where nature, reaſon, oft the doubtful ſcale 


Inclin'd alternate, ſummoning each aid 

That virtue lends, and ofer each thought infirm 

Superior riſing, in the might of Him, 

Who ftrength from weakneſs, as from darkneſs 
light, 39 

Omnipotent can draw; again reſign'd, 

Again he ſacrific'd, to heaven's high will, 

Each ſoothing weakneſs of a parent's breaſt; 


The ſigh ſoit memory prompts; the tender tear, 


That, ftreaming o'er an object lov'd and loft, 35 
With mournful tragic tortures and delights, 
Relieves us, while its ſweet oppreſſion loads, 
And, by admittiag, blunts the ſting of woe. 

As reaſon thus the mental ſtorm teren'd, 


And through the darkneſs ſhot her ſun-bright - 


ray 40 
That reins while it chears ; behold from tar 
Amyntor ſjow-approaching ! on his front, 
Oer each ſunk feature ſorrow had diffus'd 
Attraction, ſweetly ſad. His noble port, 


Majeſtic in diſtreſs, Aurelius mark'd; 45 


Aud, uureſiſting, felt his boſom flow 

With ſocial ſo:tneſs. Strait, before the door 
Of his moſs-filver'd cell chey fat them down 
In counterview : and thus the youth began. 


With patient ear, with calm attention, mark 50 
Amyntor*s fiory : then, as juſtice ſees, 
On either hand, her equal balance weigh. 
Abſolve him, or condemn—But oh, may I, 
A father's name, when truth forbids to praile, 


Die cews often feed en the alga marina: ard 
they can di//itngurſh exactly the tide a f ebb from the 
tide of fleed;, though, at the ſame ti me, they are ret 
col tin view of the ere. Mien the tide has ebbed 
about H kurs, then they ficer their ceurſe direfly 
ts the neareſt ſhore, in their uſual order, one after 
anther, I had occafieu to make this ebſer vation 
thirteen times in ene week, Martin's Weſtern let 
of Scetland, p. 156. : 
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Unblam'd pronounce ? that name to every ſon 55 
By heaven made facred 3 and by Nature's hand, 
With Honour, Duty, Love, her triple pale, 
Fenod ſtrongly round, to har the rude approach 
Of each irreverent thought. —Theſe eyes, alas! 
The cursd effects of ſanguinary zeal 
Too near beheld : its madneſs how extreme; 
How blind its fury, by the prompting prieſt, 
Each tyrant's ready inſtrument of ill, 
Train'd on to holy miſchief, Scene abhorr'd! 
Fell Cruelty let looſe in Mercy?*s name: 
Iatolzrance, while oer the free-born mind 
Her heavieſt chains were caſt, her iron ſcourge 
Severeſt hung, yet daring to appeal | 
That Power whoſe law is meeknefs; and, fo 
deeds 
That outrage heaven, belying heaven's command. 
Flexile of will, misjudging, though fincere, 71 
Relando caught the ſpread infection, plung'd 
Implicit into guilt, and headlong urg'd 
His courſe unjuſt to violence and rage. 
Uamanly rage! when nor the charm divine 75 
Of Beauty, nor the Matron's ſacred age, 
decure from wrongs could innocence ſecure, 
Found reverence or diſtinction. Yet ſuſtainꝰd 
By conſcious worth within, the matchleſs pair 
Their threatening fate, impriſonmentand ſcorn 80 
And death denounc'd, unſhrinking, unſubdued 
To murmur or complaint, ſuperior bore, 
With patient hope, with fortitude reſgn'd, 
Nor built on pride, nor counting vain applauſe; 
But calmly conſtant, without effort great, 85 
Wat reaſon diftates, and what heaven approves, 
But how proceed, Aurelius ? in what ſounds 
Of gracious cadence, of aſſuaſwe power, 
My further ſtory clothe ? O could I ſteal 
From Harmony her ſofteſt-warbled ttrain 
Ot melting air! or Zephyre's vernal voice! 
Ur Philomela's ſong, when love diſſolves 
To liquid blandiſn ment his evening-lay, 
All nature ſmiling round! then might I ſpeak; 
Ten- might Amyator, unoffending, tell, 
How unperceiv*d and ſecret through his breaſt, 
As morning riſes ver the midnight-ſhade, 
M bat frſt was ow d humanity to beth, 
AFiting piety and tender thought, 
Crew ſwift and filent into love for one : 
My ſole offence—if love can then offend, 
When virtue lights and reverence guards its flame, 
O Theodora! who thy world of charms, 
That ſoul of ſweetneſs, that ſoft glow of youth, 
Warm on thy cheek, and beamiag from thiae eye, 
Lamov'd could fee ? that dignity of eaſe, 106 
Trat grace of air, by happy nature thine ! 
For all in thee was native; from within 
Pontaneous flowing, as ſome equal ſtream 
rom its unfailing ſource ! and then too ſeen 110 
In milder lights; by ſorrows ſtading hand 
N1td into power more exquiſitely ſoft, 
By tears adorn'd, intender'd by Aiſtreſs. 
9 iweetneſs without name! when Love looks on 
With Pity?s melting eye, that to the ſoul 115 
Endexrs, ennobles her, whom fate afflicts, 
7 :ortune leaves unhappy ! Paſſion then 
nes to Virtue z then a purer train 
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Medicinal though bitter, and prepar'd 
Ii 


205 


Of beaven- inſpir'd emotions, unde basꝰd 
By ſelt- regard, or thought of due return, 
The breaft expanding, all its powers exalt 
To emulate what reaſon beſt conceives 
Of love celeftial z whoſe prevenient aid 
Forbids approaching ill; or gracious draws, 
When the lone heart with anguiſh inly bleeds, 125 
From pain its ſting, its bitterneſs from woe ! 

By this plain courtſ} ip of the honeſt heart 
To pity movꝰd, at length my pleaded yows + - 
The gentle maid with unreluctant ear 
Would oft admit ; would oft -endearing crown 
With ſmiles of kind aſſent, with looks that ſpoke, 
In bluſting ſoftneſs, her chaſte boſom touch'd + 
To mutual love. O fortune?s faireſt hour! 
O ſeen, but not enjoy'd, juſt haiPd and loſt 
Is fattering brightneſs! Theodora's form, 
Event unfear?d ! had caught Rola::do?s eye 
And Love, if wild Deſre, of Fancy born, 
By furious paſſions nurs'd, that facred name 
Profanes not, Love his ſtubborn breaſt diffolv!d 
To tranſient goodneſs, But my thought ſhrinks 

back, . 140 
Reluctant to proceed; and filial awe, ; 
With pious hand, would o'er a parent's crime 
The veil of ſilence and oblivious night 
Permitted throw. His impious ſuit repell'd, 
Awd from her eye, and from her lip ſevere 145 
Daſh'd with indignant ſcorn; each harbour'd 
thought | 
Of ſoft emotion or of ſocial ſenſe, 
Love, Pity, Kindneſs, alien to a ſoul 
That Bigot-rage emboſoms, fled at once : 
And all the ſavage reaſſum'd his breaſt. 
*Tis juſt, he cry'd: who thus invites diſdain, 
Deſerves repulſe; he who, by ſlave- like arts, 
Would meanly ſteal what force may nobler take, 
And, greatly daring, dignity the deed, 
When next we incet, our mutual bluſh to ſpare, 
Thine from difſembling, from baſe flattery mine, 
Shall be my care. This threat, by brutal ſcorn 
Keen'd and embitter'd, torrible to both, 
To one prov'd fatal, Silent-waſting grief, 
The mortal worm that on Emilia's frame Ifo 
Had prey*dunſeen, now deep thro” all her powers 
Its poiſon ſpread, and kilPd their vital growth. 
Sickening, ſhe ſunk beneath this double weight 
Of ſhame and horror. Dare I yet proceed? 
Aurelius, O moſt injur'd of manł ind! 
Shall yet my tale, exaſperating, add 
To woe, new anguiſh? and to grief, deſpair— 
She is no more— 
O Providence ſevere! 
Aurelius ſmote his breaft, and groaning cry'd ; 
But curb'd a ſecond groan, repell'd the voice 171 
Of frowerd grief: and to the Will ſupreme, 
In juſtice awful, lowly bending his, 
Nor ſigh, nor murmur, nor repin ing plaint, 
By all the war of n.%ure though aſſaibd, 195 
Eſcap'd his lips. What! ſtall we from heaven's 
race 

With life receiving bappineſs, our ſhare 
Of ill refuſe? And are afflictions aught 
But mercies in difguiſe ? tÞ alternate cup, 
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By Love's own hand for ſalutary ends. 

But were they ills indeed; can fond Complaint 
Arreſt the wing of Time? Can Grief command 
This noon- day fun to roll his flaming orb 

Back to yon eaſtern coaſt, and bring again 185 
The hours of yeſterday? or from the womb 

Of that unſounded deep the bury?d corſe 

To light and life reſtore ? Ele pair, ſare well! 
Yet, yet a few ſhort days of erring gric!, 

Of human fondneſs ſghing in the breaſt, 199 
And ſorrow is no more. Now, gentle youth, 
And let me call thee ſon (for O that name 

Thy faith, thy friend/t ip, thy true friendſhip borne 
Of peins for me, too ſadly have deferv'd) 

On with thy tale. *Tis mine, when heaven afflicts, 
To hearken and adore, The paticut man 

Thus ſpoke : Amyntor thus his ftory clos'd. 

As dumb with avguifh round the bed of death 
Weeping we knelt, to mine the faintly rais'd 
Her clofing eyes: then fixing, in cold gaze, 206 
On Theodora's face—O ſave my child! 

She ſaid; and, ſhrinking from her pillow, Hept 
Without a groan, a pang. In hallow'd earth 

I ſaw her ſhrouded; bade eternal peace 

Her ſhade receive, and, with the trueit tears, 205 
Affection ever wept, her duſt bedew?d. 25 

What then remain'd for honour or for love? 
What, but that ſcene of violence to fly, 

With guilt profan'd, and terrible with death, 
Rolai;do's fatal roof, Late at the hour, 210 
When ſhade and, ſilence o*cr this nether orb 
With drowheſt influence reign, the waining moon 
Aſcending mournful in the midnight ſphere ; 

On that drear ſpot, within whoſe cavern'd womb 
Emilia fleeps, and by the turf that veil: 215 
Her honour'd clay, alone and kneeling theres 
I found my Theodora! thrilbd with awe, 

With ſacred terror, which the time, the Place, 
Pour*'d on us, ſadly-ſole mn, IT too bent 

My trembling knee; and lock'd in her's my hand 
Acro ber parent's grave. By this dread ſ:2ne i 
By night's pale regent! By yon glorious» train 
Of ever-moving fres that roucd her burn! 

By death's dark empire! by the ſhected duſt 
That once was man, now mouldering here below! 
But chief by her's, at whoſe no uraal toimb, 
Reverent we kneel ! and by her nobler part, 

Th' u'.body?d fpirit hovering near, perhaps, 

As witneſs to our vows ! nor time, nor chance, 
Nor aught but death's inevitable hand, 230 
Shall eber divide our loves l led her thence : 

To where ſafe- ſtation'd in a ſecret bay, 

Roughof deſceat, and brown with pendent pines 
That mur mur'd to the gale, our barkwas moor'd. 
We aiÞd—Bur, O my father; can 1 ſpeak 23 
What yet remains? yon ocean black with form ! 
Its uſ-leſs fails rent from the groaning pine! 

The ſpeechleſs crew aghaſt! and that lott fair! 
Still, Kill I ſee her! feel her heart pant thick! 


And hear her voice, ir, ardent vows to heaven 240 


For me alone preferr'd; as on my arm, 
Expiring, ſinking with her fears ſhe hung! 

I kiſs?d her pale cold cheek ! with tears ad{ur'd, 
And won at laſt, with ſums of proficr'd gold, 
The boldeft mariners, this precious charge 245 
Iaftant to ſave ;, and, in the ſci ſecur'd, - 


Their oars acroſs the foamy flood to ply 
With unremitting arm, I then prepar'd 
To follow her—That moment, irom the deep, 
A ſca ſwelPd o'er, and plung'd me in the gulpb. 
Nor me alone: its broad aud bilowing ſweep 
Iuſt have involv'd her too. Myſterious heaven! 
My fatal love on her devoted h ad 
Drew down—ir muſt be fo! the judgment due 
To me and mine: or was Amyntor ſav'd 255 
For its whole quiver of remaining wrath ? 
Eor forms more ſerce? tor pains of farper fling! 
And years of death to come?---Nor further voice, 
Nor flow ing tear his high-wrougbt grief ſupply'd: 
With arms out-{pread, with eyes in hopcleſs gaze 
To heaven uplifted, motionleſs and mute 461 
He ficed, the mourntul ſemblance of deſpair, 
The lamp o day, tho? from mid-noon declin'd, 
Still flaming with full ardor, ſhot on earth 
Cpprefive brightneſs round; till in ſoft ſteam2 65 
From occan's boſom his light vapour's drawn, 
With grateful intervention o'er the ſky 
Their veil diffuſwe ſpread : the ſcene abroad 
Soſt-ſhadowing, vale and plain, aud dazzling hill, 
Aurelius, with his gueſt, the weftern cliff 250 
Aſcending flow, beneath its marble roof, 
From whence in double ftream a lucid ſource 
Roll'd ſounding forth, and, where with dewy wing 
Freſh breezes play*d, fought refuge and repoſe, 
Till cooler hours ariſe, The ſubject iſle 275 
Her village-capital, where health and peace 
Are tutelary gods; her ſmall domain 
Cf arable and paſture, vein'd with ſtreams 
That branching bear refreſhful moiſture on 
To field and mead; her ſtraw-roof'd temple rude, 
Where piety, not pride, adoring kneels, 281 
Lay full in view, From ſcene to ſcene around 
Aurelius gazd; and, bghing, thus began, 
Not we alone, alas! in every clime, 
The human race are ſons of ſorrow born, 233 
Heirs of tranſmitted labour and diſcaſe, 
Of pain and grief, from ſ.re to ſon deriv'd, 
All bave their mournful portion; all muit bear 
The impos*d condition of their mortal ſtate, 
Viciſii tude of ſuffering, Caſt thine cye 299 
Where yondzr vale, Amyntor, ſloping ſpreads 
Full to the noon-tide beam its primroſc-lap, 
From hence due eaſt. Amyntor loob'd, and ſaw, 
Not without wonder at a ſight ſo firange, 
Where thrice three fe males, carneſt each andarm'd 
With rural inftruments, the ſoil prepar'd 296 
For future harveſt, Theſe the trenchant ſpade, 
To turn the mold and break th? adheſive clods, 
Employ'd aſſiduous. Thoſe, with equal pace, 
And arm alternate, ſtrew'd its freſl lap white 300 
With truitful Ceres: while, in train behind, 
Three more tl! incumbent harrow heavy on 
Ooer- labour'd drew, and clos'd the toilſome talk, 
Bchold ! Aurelius thus his ſpeech renew'd, 
From that ſoft ſex, too delicately fram'd 305 
For toils like theſe, the taſk of rougber man, 
What yet nece ſſity demands ſevere. 
Twelve ſuns have purpled theſe encircling hills 
With orient beams, as many nights along 
| Their dewy ſummits drawn th? alternate veil 319 
Of darkneſs, finee, in unpropitious hour, 
The hutbands of thoſe widow'd mates, wao now 
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For both muſt labour, launch'd, in queſt of food, 
Their itand- fff adventurous on the deep. 

Them, while the ſweeping net ſecurethey plung'd 
Tue tinny race to ſnare, whoſe fc odful ſhoals 
ach creek and bay innumerable croud, 

As. aunual on from ſhore to ſhore they move 

Jn watery caravan; them, thus intent, 

Dark from the ſouth a guſt of furious wing, 320 
Up-ſpringing, drove to ſea: aud left in tears, 
This little world. of brothers and of friends ! 

But when, at evening hour, disjointed planks, 
Borne on the ſurging-tide, and broken oars, 

To Gght, with fatal certainty, reveaPd 325 
The wreck before urmiz'd; one general groan, 
Yo heaven aſcending, ſpoke the general breatt 
With marpeſt auguiſh pierc*d, Their ceaſcleſs 

plaiut, 7 : : 

Through theſe hoarſe rocks, on this reſounding 
| ſhorc), 3 

At mora was heard: at midnight too were ſeen 
Di gonſolate on each chill mouutain's height, 331 
The mourners ſpread, exploring land and ſea 
With cager gaz2—till from yon leſier ifle, 

Yon round of moſs-clad hills, Borera nam*d— 
Full north, behold ! above the ſoaring lark, 325 
Its dizzy clias aſpire, hung round and white 
With curling mitts—at laſt from yon hoar hills, 
laflaming the brown air with ſudden blaze, 
And ruddy undulation, thrice three fires, 
Lize meteors waving.in a moonleſs ſky, 


Renew'd continuous, 
Took her gay turn to reign : and Nature now 
From rapture wept : yet ever aud anon 345 
By fad conjecture damp'd, and anxious thought 
How from yon rocky priſon to releaſe 
Whom the deep fea immures (their only boat 
Dettroy'd) and whom th? inevitable fiege 0 
Of hunger muſt aſſault, But hope ſuſtains 350 
The human heart: and now their faithful wives, 
With love-taught {kill and vigour not their own, 
On yonder field th? autumnal year prepare x. 
Amyntor, who the tale diftreſsful heard 
With ſy mpathiziag forrow, on himſelf, 
On his ſeverer fate, now pondering deep, 
Wrapt by ſad thought the hill unbeeding left; 
And reach'd, with ſwerving ſtep, the diſtant 
ſtrand. | . 
Above, around, in cloudy circles wheel'd, 
Or failing level on the polar gale 360 
That cool with evening roſe, a thouſand wings, 
The ſummer- nations of theſe pregnant cliffs, 
Play'd ſportive round, and to the ſun outſpread 
Their various plumage 3 or in wild notes haiÞd 
His parent beam that ani mates and chears 365 
All living kinds. He, glorious from amidſt 
A pomp of golden clouds, th* Atlantic flood 
Beheld oblique, and ofer its azure breaſt 
Wav'd one unbounded bluſh : a ſcene to ſtrike 


* 


355 


* The cuther wwhe relates this flery adds, that the 
profuce of grain that ſeaſon was the mo!# flentiful 


Mey had ſeen fer many years before, Vide Martin's 


Deſeriziin of the Weltern Iſles of Scetland, p. 286. 
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Both ear and eye with wonder and delight! 370 
But, loſt to outward ſenſe, Amyntor paſs'd 
Regardleſs on, through other walks convey'd 

Of baleful proſpect ; which pale Fancy rais'd 
inceſiant to herielf, and fabled oer 

With darkeſt night, meet region for deſpair ! 475 
Till northward, where the rock its ſea-waſh'd baſe 
Projects athwart and ſt:uts the bounded ſcene, 
Rounding its point, he rais'd his eyes and ſaw, 
At diſtance faw, deſcending on the ſhore, $ 
Forth from their anchor'd boat, of men unknown 
A double band, who by their geſtures ſtrange 
There fix'd with wogdering: for at once they knelt 
With bands upheld; at once, to heaven, a«ſeem'd, 
One general hy mn pour'd forth ot vocal praiſe, 
Ther towly riing, forward mov'd their ſteps: 


Slow as they mov'd, behold! amid the train, 


Gn either ſde ſupported, onward came 

Pale and of piteous look, a peniive maid; 

As one by waliing Lekneſs ſore aſſaiPd, 

Or plung'd ia grief profound—Oh, all y- powers ! 
Amyntor ſtartiug, cry*d, and ſhot his ſoul 391 
In rapid glance before him on her face. 

Ilufon ! no—it cannot he. My blood 

Runs chill: my fe.t are rooted here—and ſee! 
To moe. my hopes, it wears her gracious form. 
The ſpirits who this ocean waſte and wild 

Still hover round, or walk theſe iſles unſeen, 
Preſenting oft in pictur'd viſion ſtrange 

The dead or abſeat, have on yon ſhape adorn'd, 
So like my love, of unſubſtantial air, 400 
Embody'd featur'd it with all her charms — 

And lo! behold! its eyes were fix'd on mine 
With gaze tranſported—Ha! the faints, ſe falls! 
He ran, he flew : his claſping arms receiv'd 

Her ſmking weight—O earth, and air, and fea ! 
is ſhe ! 'tis Theodora! Power divine, 406 
Whoſe goodneſs knows no bounds, thy hand is 
Omnipotent in mercy! As he ſpoke, here, 


Adown his cheek, thro? ſhivering joy and doubt, 
The tear fatt-talling ſtream'd. My love! my life! 


Soul oi my wilkes ; ſav'd beyond all faith! 
Return to life and me. O fly, my friends, 
Fly, and from yon tranſlucent fountain bring 
The living ſtream. Thou dearer to my ſoul 
Than ail the ſumleſs wealth this ſea entombs, 415 
My Theodora, yet awake: ?tis I, | 
Tis peor Amyntor calls thee! At that name, 
That potent name, her ſpirit from the verge | 
Or death recall'd, fe trembling rais%d her eyes 
Trembling, his neck with eager graſp entw in'd, 
And murmur'd out his name: then ſunk again 3 
Then ſwoor'd upon his boſom, through exceſs 
Of bliſs unhop?%d, too mighty for her frame, 
The roſe-bud thus, that to the beam ſerene 
Of moruing glail unfolds her tender charms, 425 
Shrinks and expires Ecneath the noon-day blaze. 
Moments of dread ſuſpenſe—but ſoon to ceaſe! 
For now while on her face theſe men unknown 
The ſtream, with cool aſperſion, buſy caſt, 
His cyes beheld, with wonder and amaze, 430 
Behc]4 in them—his friends! ti? adventurous few z 
Who bore her to the {kif, whoſe daring {kill 
Had ſav'd her from the deep! As oer her cheek, 
Rehindling life, like morn, its light diffugd 
Iiz 
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In dawning purple; from their lips he learn'd, Around with ſoftening aſpe& ſeem'd to ſmile ; 
How to yon iſle, yon round of moſs-clad hills, And heaven, approving looFd delighted down, 


Borea nam'd, before the tempeſt borne, 


Nor theirs alone this bliſsful hour: the joy 506 


Theſe iſlanders, thrice three, then priſon'd there, | With inſtant flow, from ſhore to ſhore along 


(So heaven ordain'd) with utmoſt peril run, 

With'toil invincible, from ſhelve and rock 

Their boat preferv'd, and to this happy coaſt 

Its prow directed ſaſe—He heard no more: 

The reſt already kuown, his every ſenſe, 

His full collected ſoul, on her alone 

Was fix*d, was hung enraptur'd, while theſe ſounds, 

This voice, as of an angel, pierc'd his ear. 
Amyntor! O my life's recover'd hope! 

My ſouPs deſpair and rapture can this be? 

Am l on earth? and theſe arms indeed 

Thy real form enfold? Thou dreadful deep ! 

Ye ſhores unknown! ye wild impending hills ! 

Pare I yet truſt my ſenſe? —O yes, tis he! 

Tis he himfelf! My eyes, my bounding heart, 

Confeſs their living lord! What ſhall I fay ? 

Hcw vent the boundleſs tranſport that expands 

My labouring thought? th' unutterable bliſs, 4 56 

Joy, wonder, gratitude, that pain to death 

The breaſt they charm ?—Amyntor, O ſupport 

This ſwimming braia ; I would not now be torn 

Again from life and thee ; nor cauſe thy heart 

A ſecond pang, At this, dilated high 461 

The ſwell of joy, moſt fatal where its force 

Is felt moſt exquiſite, a timely vent 

Now found, and broke in tender dews away 

Of heart-relieving tears, As o'er its charge, 465 

With ſheltering wing, ſolicitouſly good, 

The guardian-genius hovers, ſo the youth, 

On her lov'd face, aſſiduous and alarm'd, 

In {lent fondneſs dwelt : while all his ſou], 

With trembling tenderneſs of hope and fear 

Pleafingly pain'd, was all employ'd for her; 

The rouz'd emotions warring in her brœaſt, 

Atte mpering, to compoſe, and gradual fit 

For further joy her ſoft impreſſive frame. 


O happy ! though as yet thou know'ſt not half 
The blits that wait< thee ! but, thou gentle mind, 
Whoſe ſigh is pity, and whoſe ſmile is love, 
For all who joy or ſorrow, arm thy breaſt 
With that beſt temperance, which from fond 

excels, 
When rapturelifts to dangerous height its powers, 
Reflective guards. Know theu—a:'d let calm 

thought - 5+} 
On wonder wait—ſafe refug'd in this iſle, + 
Thy god-like father lives! and lo—but curb, 
Repreſs the tranſport that o%erheaves thy heart; 
*Tis he—look yonder—he, whoſe reverend eps 
The mountain's fide deſcend! Abrupt from his 
Her hand ſhe drew; and, as on wings upborne, 
Shot oer the ſpace between. He faw, he knew, 
Afoniſh*d knew, before him, on her knee, 
His Theodora! To his arms he rais!d. + 490 
The loſt lov'd fair, ard in his boſom preſs'd. 
My father O my child ! at once they cry'd ; 
Nor more, The reſt ecſtatic flence ſpoice, 
And Nature from her inmoſt ſeat of ſenſe 
Beyond all utterance mov'd. On this bleſt ſcene, 
Where emulous in either boſon ſtrove 495 
Adoring gratitude, earth, ocean, air, 5 


470 


i 


440 | 


Diffuſwe ran; and all th? exulting iſle 
About the new-arriv'd was pour'd abroad, 
To hope long loſt, by miracle regain'd! 
In each plain boſom Love and Nature wept : 505 
While each a fire, a huſband, or a friend, 
Embracing held and ki!s'd 

Now, while the ſong, 
The choral hymn, in wildly-warbled notes, 
What Nature dictates when the full heart prompts, 
Beſt harmony, they grateful ſouls effus'd 511 
Aloud to heaven; Montano, reverend Seer, 
(Whoſe eye prophetic far through time's abyſs 
Could ſhoot its beam, and there the births of fate, 
Yet immature and in their caufes hid, 515 
Ilumin'd ſee) a ſpace abſtracted ſtood: 
His frame with ſhivery horror ſtirr'd, his eyes 
From outward viſion held, and all the man 
Entranc*d in wonder at th' unfolding ſcene, 
On Avid air, as in a mirror ſeen, | 
And glowing radia'1t, to his mental fight. 

They fly! he cry'd, they melt in air away, 
The clouds that long fair Albion's heaven ofercaſt! 
With tempeſt delug'd, or with flame devour'd 
Her drooping plains : while dawning roſy round 
A purer morning lights up all her ſkies! 526 
He comes, behold! the great deliverer comes! 
Immortal William, borne triumphant on, 

From yonder orient, o%er propitious ſeas, 

White with the ſails of his unnumber'd fleet, 529 
A floating foretit, ſtreteh'd from ſhore to ſhore! 
See! with ſpread wings Britannia's genius flies, 
Before his prow : comwands the ſpeeding gales 
To waft him on ! and, o'er the hero's head, 
Tawreatld with olive bears the laurel crown, 535 
Bleft e mhle m, peace with liberty reſtor'd! 

And hark! from either {trand, which nations hide, 
To welcome-in true reedom's day renew'd 
Whit thunders of acclaim ! Aurelius, man 
By h-aven belov'd, thou too that ſacred ſun 540 
Shalt live to hail; alt warm thee in his ſhine! 

T ſee thee on the flowery lap diffus'd 

Of thy loved vale, amid a ſmiling race 

From this bleſt pair to ſpring: whom equal faith, 
And equal fondneſs, in ſoft league ſhall hold 545 
From youth to reverend age; the calmer hours 
Of thy laſt day to ſweeten and adorn z | 
Through life thy comfort, and in death thy crown, 


TRUTH IN RHYME, 
ADDRESSED TO A CERTAIN NOBLE LORD. 


STREA, eldeft born of Jove, 
Whom all the gods revere and love, 
Was ſent, while man deſerv'd their care, 
On earth to dwell, and govern there: 
Till tnding earth by heaven unaw'd, 


— 


Till fick of violence and fraud, 
Abandoning the guilty crew, 
Back to her native fy ſhe flew. 
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There, ſtation'd in the Virgin- ſign, 
dhe long has ceas'd on earth to ſhine; 
Or if, at times, ſhe deigns a ſmile, 
is chief o' er Britain's favour'd ifle, 

For there—h r eyes with wonder fix'd ! 
That wonder too with pleaſure mix?d! 
She now beheld, in blooming youth, 
The Patron of all worth and truth ; 

Not where the virtues moſt reſort, 

on peaceful plains, but in a court! 
Not in a cottage, all- unknown; 

She found him ſeated on a throne ! 
What fables paint, what poets ſing, 
She found in fat—a Patriot- king! 

But as a ſight, ſo nobly new, 
Deſerv'd, the thought, a nearer view; 
To where, by ſilver-ſtreaming Thames, 
Aſcends the palace of St. James ü 
Soil through ſurrounding ſhades of night, 
The goddeſs ſhot her beamy flight. 
She ſtopp'd; and the revealing ray 
Blaz'd round her favourite, where he lay, 
In ſweet repoſe ; Oer all his face, 
Repoſe ſhed ſoſter bloom and grace! 
But fearful left hey ſun-bright glare 
Too ſoon might wake him into care, 
(For ſplendid toils and weary ſtate 
Are every monarch's envy'd fate) 
The ftream of circling rays to ſnroud, 
She drew an interpoſing cloud, 

In all the ſilence of ſurprize, 
She gaz'd him o' er! She ſaw ariſe, 
For gods can read the human breaſt, 
Her own ideas there impreſt ! 
And that his plan, to bleſs mankind, 
The plan now brightening in his mind, 
May ſtory's whiteſt page adorn, 
May ſhine through nations yet unborn, 
She calls Urania to her aid. 

At once the fair ethereal maid, 
Daughter of Memory and Jove, 
Deſcending quits her laurebd grove: 
Looſe to the gale her azure robe; 

Borne, in her left, a ſtarry globe, 
Where each ſuperior ſon of fame 

Will find inſeribed his deathleſs name, 
Her right ſuſtains th? immortal lyre, 
Topraiſe due merit, or inſpire. 

Behold—Aftrea thus began 

The friend of virtue and of man ! 

Calm reaſon ſee, in early youth! 

dee, in a prince, the ſoul of truth ! 

With love of juſtzce, tender ſenſe 

For ſuffering worth and innocence ! 

Abo means to build his happy reign 

On this bleſt maxim, wiſe and plain 

Though plain, how ſeldom underſtood ! 

That, to be great, he muſt be good, 

His breaſt is open to your eye; 

Approach, Urania, mark, and try. 

This boſom needs no thought to hide: 
is virtue dares our ſearch abide, 

1 facred fountains to ſecure 

i juſtice, undiſturb'd and pure 
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From hopes or fears, from fraud or force, 


To ruffie or to ſtain their courſe ; 

That theſe may flow ſerene and free, 

The law muſt independent be: 

Her miniſters, as in my ſght, 

And mine alone, diſpenſing right 

Of piercing eye, of judgment clear, 

As honour, juſt, as truth, ſincere. 

With temper, firm, with ſpirit, ſage, 

The Mans fields of each future age, 
And this prime bleſſing is to ſpring 

From youth in purple! from a king 

Who, true to his imperial truſt, 

His greatneſs founds in being juſt 3 


| Prepares, like yon aſcending ſun; 


His glorious race with joy to run, 

And, where his gracious eye appears, 
To bleſs the world he lights and chears ! 
Such worth with equal voice to { ng, 

Urania, ſtrike thy boldeſt ſtring 3 


And truth, whoſe voice alone is praiſe, 


That here infpires, ſhall guide the lays. 
Begin ! awake his gentle ear 
With ſounds that menarchs rarely hear, 
He merits, let him know our love, 
And you record, what I approve. 

She ended : and the heaven-born maid, 
With ſoft ſurprize, his form ſurvey'd. 
She ſaw what chaſtity of thought, 


| Within his ſtainleſs boſom wroughts 


Then fix*d on earth her ſober eye, 
And, pauſing, offer'd this reply. : 

Nor pomp of ſong, nor paint of art, 
Such truths ſhould to the world impart. 
My taſk is but, in ſimple verſe, 

' Theſe promis'd wonders to rehearſe : 
And when on theſe ovr verſe we raiſe, 
The plaineſt is the nobleſt praiſe, 

Yet more; a virtuous doubt remains: 
Would ſuch a prince permit my ſt rains ? 
Deſerving, but till ſhunning fame, 

The homage due he might diſclaim, 

A prince, who rules, to ſave, mankind, 
His praiſe would, in their virtue, find; 
Would deem their ftri& regard to laws, 
Their faith and worth, bis beſt applauſe, 
Then, Britons, your Juſt tribute bring, 
In deeds, to emulate-your king; 

In virtues, to redeem your age 

From venal views and party- rage. 

On his example ſafely reſt ; | 

He calls, he courts you to be bleſt; 

As friends, as brethren, to unite 

In one firm league of juſt and right, 

My part is laſt 3 if Britain yet 

A lover boaſts of truth and wit, 

To him theſe grateful lays to ſend, 


The Monarch's and the Muſe's friend; 


And whoſe fair name, in ſacred rhymes, 
My voice way give to lateſt times, 

She ſaid ; and, after thin ing o'er 
The men in place near balf a ſcore, 

To ſtrike at once all ſcandal mute, 


The goddeſs ſound, and fix'd on Bute, 
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210 MALLET?*S 


| 10 TRE 
AUTHOR OF THE PRECEDING POEM. 


BY s. J. ESQUIRE. 


TyELL now, I think, we ſhall be wiſer, 
Crie: Grub, who reads the Advertiſer, 
Here's Truth in Rhy me —a glorious treat! 
It ſurely muſt abuſe the great; : 
Perhaps the king —uithout diſpute 
„Iwill tall moſt deviliſh hard on Bute, 
Thrice he revizws his parting ſhilling, 
At lait reſolves, though much unwilling, 
To break all rules imbib'd in youth, 
And give it up tor Rhyme and Truth: 
He reads —he frowns—\V hy, what's the matter? 
Dann it——ncre%s neither ſenſe, nor ſatyr 
Here, take it, boy, there's nothing in't: 
Such fellows to pretend to print! 
Blame not, good cit, the poet's rhymes, 
The fault's not his, but in the times: 
The times, in which a monarch reigns, 
Form'd to make happy Britain's plains 3 
To ſtop in their deitruftive courſe, 
Domeſtic phrenſy, foreign force, 
To bid war, fact ion, party ceaſe, 
And bleſs the weary'd world.-with peace, 


I be times in which is ſeen, ſtrange ſight! 


A court both virtuous and polite, 
Where merit beſt can recommend, 
And ſcience finds a conſtant friend, 
How then ſhould iatyr dare to [port, 
With ſuch a king, and ſuch a court, 
While Truth looks on with * eye, 
And tells her, every line 's a lye? 


— —— 


— — 


THE DISCOVERY: 


UPON READING SOME VERSES, WRITTEN BY 


A YOUNG LADY AT A BOARDING=-SCHQOLy 
SEPTEMBER, M,DCC,LX. 


POLLGO lately ſent to know, 
If he had any ſons below: 
For, by the traſh he long had ſeen 
In male and female Magazine, 
A hurdred quires not worth a groat, 
The race muſt be extinct, be thought. 
His meſſenger to court repairs ; 
Walls ſoftly with the ground up ſtairs : 
But when he had his errand told, 
The courtiers ſneer'd, both young. and old. 
Auguſtus knit his royal brow, 
And bade him let Apollo know it, 
That ſrom his infancy till now, 
He lov'd nor poetry nor poet, 
Nis next adventure was the Park, 
Then it grew faſhiouably dark: 
T here beauties, boobies, ſtrumpets, rakes, 
Tal: much of commerce, whiſt, and ſakes ; 
Who tips the wink, who drops the card: 
But not one word of Verſe or Bard, 
The ſtage, Apollo's old domain, 
Where his true ſons were wont to reign,” 


POEM S. 


His courier now paſt frowning by : 


Ye modern Durfeys, tell us why. 


Slow, to the city laſt he went: 
There, all was proſe, of cent per cent, 
There, alley-omniun, ſcript, and bonus, 
(Latin, for whieh a Muſe would one us, 
Yet honeit Gideon's claſſic ſtile) 

Made our poor Nuncio ſtare and ſmile. 
And now the clock had ſtruck eleven: 


The meſſenger muſt back to heaven; 


But, juſt as he his wings had ty'd, | 
Look'd up Queen-Square, the Northeaſt fide, 
A blooming creature there he found, 


With pen and ink, and books around, 


Alone, and writing by a taper: 

He read unſeen, then ſtole her paper. 

It much amus'd him on his way; 

And reaching heaven by break of day, 

He ſhew?d Apollo what he ſtole. 

The god perus'd, and likd the whole: 
Then, calling for his pocket-book, 

Some right celeſtial vellum took ; 

And what he with a ſun- beam there 

Writ down, the Muſe thus copies fair: 

'« If I no men my ſons muſt call, 
Here's one fair daughter worth them all: 
ce Mark then the ſacred words that follow, 
„ Sophia's ming%—ſo ſign'd Arorre. 


— 


WRITTEN FOR, AND GIVEN IN PRINT TO, 
A BEGGAR, 


MERCY, heaven's firſt attribute, 
Whoſe care embraces man and brute ! 
Be hold me, where I ſhivering ſtand; 
Bid gentle Pity tiretch her hand 
To want aud age, dileaſe and pain, 
That all in one ſad object reign. 
Still feeling bad, ſtill ſearing worſe, 
Exiſtence is to me a curſe : 
Yet, how to cloſe this weary eye ? 
By my own hand I dare not die : 
And death, the friend of human woes, 
Who brings the laſt and ſound repoſe ; 
Death does at dreadful diſtance keep, 
And leaves one wretch to wake and weep ! 


—_—. 
— 


THE 
REWARD: 
AF 
APOLLO'S ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO 


CHARLES STANHOPE. 
WRITTEN IN M. pc. vit. 


POLLO, from the ſouthern ſky, 
Over London lately glanc'd his eye. 
Juſt ſuch a glance our courtiers throw 
At ſuitors whom they ſhun to know : 
Or have you mark'd the averted mien, 


The cheſt erect, the freezing look, 
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Of Bumbo, when a bard is ſeen For he has look*d the world around, 


Charg?d with his dedication- book ? 

But gods are never in the wrong : - 
What then diſpleas?d the power of ſong ? 
The caſe was this: Where noble arts 

Once fiouriſh'd, as our fathers tell us, 
He now can find, for men of parts, 
Nine but rich blockheads and mere fellows 
Since drums and dice and diſſipation 
Have chac'd all taſte from all the nation, 
For is there, now, one table ſpread, 
| Where ſenſe and ſcience may be fed: 
Where, with a ſmile on every face, 
Invited Merit takes his place ? 
Theſe thoughts put Phoebus in the ſpleen, 
(For gods, like men, can feel chagrin) 
And leit him on the point to ſhroud 
His head in one eternal cloud 
When, lo! his all-diſceraing eye 
Chanc'd one remainfhg friend to ſpy, 
Juſt crept abroad, as is his way, 
To baſk him in the noon=»tide ray. 
This Phœbus noting, call'd aloud 
To every interpoſing cloud ; 
And bade their gath-r?d miſts aſcend, 
That he might warm his good old friend : 
Then, as his chariot roll'd along, 
Turd to his lyre this grateful ſong. : 
„With talents, ſuch as God has given 
To common mortals, fx in ſeven; 
Who yet have titles, ribbons, pay, 
And govern whom they ſhould obey 
With no more frailties than are found 
In thouſand others, count them round ; 
With much good-will, inftead of parts, 
Expreſs'd for artiſts and for arts; 
Who ſmiles, if you have ſmartly ſpoke ; 
Or nods applauſe to his own joke ; 
This bearded child, this grey-hair'd boy, 
Still plays with life, as with a toy; 
Still keeps amuſement full in view : 
Wiſe? Now and then—but oftener new 
His coach, this hour, at Watſon's door; 
The next, in waiting on a whore, 
Wheneer the welcome tidings ran 
Of monſter ſtrange, or ſtranger man, 
A Selcirke from his deſart-iſle, 
Er Alligator from the Nile; 
Me ſaw the monſter in its ſhrine, 
And had the man, next day, to dine, 
Or was it an hermaphrodite ? 
You found him in a two-fold hurry 
Neglecting, for this he-ſhe=fght, 
The lmgle charms of Fanny Murray. 
Gathering, from ſuburb and from city, 
Who were, who would be, wiſe or witty; 
ſhe full-wigg?d ſons of pills aud potions ; 
e bags, of maggot and new notions; 
The ſage, of microſcopic eye 
Who reads hi lect | 
Mating ae m lectures on a fly; 
And 8 5 iquaries, with their flams 
With « ets, {quirting epigrams: 
«2 tome few Lords —of thoſe that think, 


$4 


* dip, at times, their pen in ink: 
„ Ladies too, of diverſe fame, 


are, and are not, of the game, 


And pleaſare, in each quarter, found. 
Now young, now old, now grave, now Yay, 
He ſinks from life by ſoit degay; thaw 
And ſees at hand, without affright, 
TH inevitable hour of night.” 
But here, ſome pillar of tae ſtate, 
Whoſe life is one long dull debate; 
Some pedant of the ſable gown, 
Who ſpares no failings, but his own, | $S ; 
Set up at onee their deep-mouth*d hollow: 1 
Is this a ſubject for Apollo ! 1 
What! can the God of wit and verſe 
Such trifles in our ears rehearſe ? 
« Know, puppies, this man's eaſy life, 
Serene from cares, unvex'd with ſtrife, 
Was oft employ'd in doing good; 
A ſcience you neꝰ er under ſtood: 
And Charity, ye ſons of Pride, 
A multitude of faults will hide, 
I, at his board, more ſenſe have tound, 
Than at a hundred dinners round, 
Taſte, learning, mirth, my weſtern eye 
Could often, there, collected ſpy : 
And I have gone well-pleas'd to bed, 
Revolving what was ſung or ſaid. 
« And he, who entertain*d them all 
With much good liquor, ſtrong and ſmall 
With food in plenty, and a welcome, 
Which would become my Lord of Melcombe &, 
Whoſe ſoups and iauces duly ſeaſon'd, 
Whoſe wit well tind, and ſenſe well reaſon'd, 
Give Burgundy a brighter ſtain, 
And add new flavour to Champagne 
Shall this man to the grave deſcend, 
Unown'd, unborour'd as my friend? 
No: by my deity I ſwear, 
Nor hall the vow be loſt in air; 
While you, and millions tuch as you, 
Are ſuch tor ever from my view, 
And loſt in kindred-darkneſs lye, 
This good old man ſtall never die: 
No matter where I place his name, 
His love of learning ſhall be ſame. 
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T tas been, all examples ſhow it, 
The privilege of every poet, 
From ancient down through modern time, 
To bid dead matter live in rhyme ; 
With wit enliven ſenſeleſs rocks; 
Draw repartee trom wooden blocks ; 
Make buzzards ſenators of note, 
And rooks harangne, that geeſe may vote. 
Theſe moral fictions, firit deſigu'd 
To mend and mortify mankind, 


«>... 


* Ts Nen a certainly written in 1555 lar 
the reader has only to remember, that Afollo fs the 
Ged of Prophecy as quell as of Perry, Matter, 
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212 MALLET'S POEMS. 


Old Æſop, as our ehildren know, 

Taught twice ten hundred years ago. 

His dy, upon the chariot-wheel, 

Could all a ſtateſman's merit feel; 

And, to its own importance juſt, 
Exclaim with Bufo, What a duit ! 

His horſe-dung, when the flood ran high, 
In Colon's air aud accent cry, | 
While tumbli g down the turbid ſtream, 
Lord love us, how we apples ſwim! 

But farther inſtances to cite, 
Would tire the hearer's patience quite. 
No: what their numbers and their worth, 
How theſe admire, while thoſe hold forth, 
From Hyde-park on to Clerkenwell, 

Let clubs, let coffee-houſes tell; 


Where England, through the world renown?d, 


In all its wiſdom may be found: 
While I, for ornament and uſe, 
An orator of wood produce, I 
Why ſhould the gentle reader ſtare ? 
Aare wooden orators ſo rare? 
Saiut St. phen's Chapel, Rufus? Hall, 
That hears them in the pleader bawl, 
That bears them in the patriot thunder, 
Can tell if ſuch things are a wonder, 
So can Saint Dunſtan's in the Weſt, 
When good Romaine harangues his beſt, 
And tells his ſtaring congregation, 
That ſober ſenſe is ſure damuation 
That Newtou's guilt was worſe than treaſon, 
For uſing, what God gave him, reaſon. 
A pox of all this prefacing ! 
Smart Balbus cries : come, name the thing: 
That ſuch there are we all agree: 
What i: this wood? Ty burn tree. 
Hear then this reverend oak harangue; 
Who makes men do ſo, ere they hang. 


Patibulum loquitur. 
cc Each thing whatever, when aggrie v'd, 

Of right complains, to be reliev'd. 
When rogues ſo rais'd the price of wheat, 
That few folks could afford to eat, 
(Juſt as, when doctor's fees run high, 
Few patients can afford to die) 
The poor durſt into murmurs break; 
For loſers muſt have leave to ſpeak : 
Then, from reproaching, fell to mawling 


Each neigh\our-rogue they found foreſtalling. 


As theſe again, their knaves and ſetters, 
Durſt vent complaints againſt their betters; 
Whoſe only crime was in defeating 
Their ſcheme of growing rich by cheating : 
So, ſhall not I my wrongs relate, 
An injur'd Miniſter of ſtate? 
The finiſner of care and pain 
May, ſure, with better grace complain, 
For reaſons no leſs ſtrong and true, 
Marine Society, of you! 
Of you, as every carman knows, 
My lateſt and moſt fatal foes, ' 
My property you baſely ſteal, 
Which &en a Britiſh oak can feel; 
Feel and reſent! what wonder then 
It ſhould be felt by Britiſh men, 


ie France, inſulting, durſt invade 


Their cleareſt property of trade? 
For which both nations, at the bar 

f that ſupreme tribunal, war, 
To ſhow their reaſons have agreed, 
And lawyers, by ten thouſands, fee'd ; 
Who now, for legal quirks and puns, 
Plead with the rhetoric of great guns; 
Andeach his client's cauſe maintains, 
By knocking out th% opponent*s brains: 
While Europe all—but we adjourn 
| This wiſe digreſſion, and return. 

Your rules and fatutes have undone me 

My ſureit cards begin to ſhun me. 

My native ſubjects dare rebel, 

Thoſe who were born for me and hell: 

And, but for you, the ſcoundrel-line 

Had, every mother's ſon, died mine. 

A race unnumber'd as unknown, 

Whom town or ſuburb calls her own; 

Of vagrar* love the various ſpawn, 

From rags and fi]th, from lace and lawn, 

Sons of Fleet-ditch, or bulks, of benches, 

Where peer and porter meet their wenches, 

For neither health nor ſhame can wean us, 

From mixing with the midnight Venus, 
Nor let my cits be here forgot: 

They know to fin, as well as ſot. 

When Night demure walks forth, array'd 

In her thin negligee of ſhade. 

Late riſen from their long regale 

Of beef and beer, and bawdy tale, 

Abroad the common=council fally, 

To poach for game in lane or alley; 

This gets a fon, whoſe firſt eſſay 

Will filch his father's till away; 

A daughter that, who may retire, 

Some few years hence, with her own ſire: 

And, while his hand is in her placket, 

The filial virtue picks his pocket. 

Change-alley too, is grown ſo nice, 

A broker dares re ſine on vice: 

With lord-li e ſcorn of marriage vows, 

In her own arms he cuckolds ſpouſe ; 

For young and freſh while be word wiſh her, 

His louſe thought glows with Kitty Fiſher; 

Or, after nobler quarry running, 

Profanely paints her out a Gunning. 

Now theſe, of each degeee and ſort, 
At Wapping dropp'd, perhaps at Court, 
Bred up for me, to ſwear and lie, 

To laugh at hell, and heaven defy ; 
Theſe, Tyburn's regimental train, 
Who riſk their necks to ſpread my reign, 
From age to age, by right divine, 
Hereditary rogues, were mine : 
And each, by diſcipline ſevere, 
Improv'd beyond all ſhame and fear, 
From guilt to guilt advancing daily, 
My conſtant friend the good Old- Bailey 
To me made over, late or foon 
I think, at lateſt, once a noon : 
But, by your interloping care, 
Not one in ten ſhall be my ſhare. 
Ere 'tis too late your error ſec, 
You foes to Britain, and to me. 
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MALLET'S' POEMS, 


To me: agreed But to the nation; 
| prove it thus by de monſtration. 

Firſt, that there is much good in ill, 
My great apoſtle Mande vile : 
Has made moſt clear. Read, if you pleaſe, 
His moral fable of the bees. 3 | 
Our reverend clergy next will own, 
Were all men good, their trade were gone 
That were it not for-uſeful vice, 
Their learned pains would bear no price : 
Nay, we ſhould quickly bid defiance 
To their demonſtrated alliance. 


Next, kingdoms are compos'd, we know, 


Of individuals, Jack and Joe. 
Now theſe, our ſovereign lords the rabble, 
For eyer prone to growl and ſquabble, 
The monſtrous many-headed beaſt, 
Whom we muſt not offend, but feaſt, 
Like Cerberus, ſhould have their ſop: 
Ard what is that, but truſſing up? * 
How happy were their hearts, and gay, 
at each return of hangir g-day? 
Ta fee Page ſwinging they admire, 
Beyoad even Madox on his wire | 
No baiting of a bull or bear, 
To Perry dangling in the air! | 
And then, the being drunk a week, 
tor joy, ſome Sheppard would not ſqueak ! 
But now that thoſe good times are o'er, 
How will they mutiny and roar !, 
Your ſcheme abſurd of ſober rules 
Will ſink the race of men to mules; _ 
For ever drudging, ſweating, broileng, 
For ever for the public -toiling z _ | 
Hard maſters ! who, juſt when they need em, 
With a few thiſtles deign to feed em, 
Yet more—for it is ſeldom known 
That fault or folly ſtands alone— _ 
You next de bauch their infant- mind 
With tumes of honourable wind: 
Whica muſt beget, in heads untry'd, 
That worſt of human vices, pride. 
All who my humble paths forſake, 
Will reckon, each, to be a Blake; 
There, on the deck, with arms/a-kimbo, 
ready ſtruts the future Bembow 3 
By jou bred up to take delight in 
No carthly thing but oaths and fighting. 
Ti:fe ſturdy ſons of blood and blows, 
By pulling Monßeur by the noſe, 
By making kicks and cutfs the fahion, 
Will put all Europe in a paſſion, 
The grand alliance, now quadruple, 
Will pay us home, 40 juſqu? au centuple : | 
5 the French king was heard to cry— 
And can a king of Frenchmen lie? 
Theſe, and more miſchief I foreſce 
om tondling brats of baſe degree. 
A; muſbrooms that on, dunghills riſs, 
The Findred-weeds bencath deſpiſe; 
* theſe their fellows will contemn, 
uo, in revenge, will rage at them: 
"r, through each rank, what more 6ffends, 
Sl, to behold the riſe of friends? 7 
u when our equals grow too great, 


© my applaud, but we muſt bate. 
You, VII 


4 


Then, will it be endur'd, when John 
Has put my hempen ribbon on, 
To ſee his ancient meſs- mate Cloud, 


By you made turbulent and proud, 


And early taught my tree to bilk, 
Paſs in another all of ſilk? 2285 
Yet, one more mournful caſe to put: 
A hundred mouths at once you ſhut! __ 
| Half Grub-ftreet, filenc'd in an hour, 
Muſt curſe your interpoſing power! 
If my loſt ſons no longer ſteal, 
What ſon ot hers can earn a meal? 
You ruin many a gentle bard, 
Who liv*d by heroes that die hard! \ 
Their brother-hawkers too! that ſung 
How great from world to world they ſwung; 
And by ſad ſonnets, quaver'd loud, 
Drew tears and hali-pence from the crowd, 
Blind Fielding too—a miſchief on him 
I with my ſons would meet and tone him! 
Sends his black ſquadrons up and down, 
Who drive my beſt boys back to town. 
They find that travelling now abroad, 
To eaſe rich raſcals on the road, 
Is grown a calling much unſafe ; 
That there are ſurer ways by half, 
To which they have their equal claim, 
Of earning daily food and fame : 
So down, at home, they fit, andthink - 
How beſt to rob, with pen and ink, 
Hence, red-hot letters and eſſays, 
By the John Lilburn of theſe days; 
Who guards his want of ſhame and ſenſe, 
With ſhield of ſevenfold impudence. 
Hence cards on Pelham, cards on Pitt, 
With much abviſe and little wit. 


© © 


| Hence libels againſt Hardwicke penn'd, 


That only hurt when they commend : 
Hence oft aſerib'd to Fox, at leaſt 
All that defames his name-ſake beaſt. 
Hence Cloacina hourly views 
Unnumber'd labours of the Muſe, 
That fink, where myriads went before, 
And ſleep within the, chaos hoa r: 
While her brown daughters, under ground, 
Are fed with polities profound. g 
Each eager hand a fragment ſnaps, 
More excrement than what it wraps. 

Theſe, ſingly, contributions raiſe, 
Of caſual pudding and of praiſe. 


Others again, who form a gang, 


Yet take due meaſures not to hang, 
In magazines their forces join, 
By legal methods to purloin . 
Whoſe weekly, or whoſe monthly, ſeat is 
Firſt to decry, then ſteal, your treat ſe. 


| So rogues in France perform their job; 


Aſſaſſinating, ere they rob, 

But, this long rarrative to cloſe : 
They who would grievances expoſe, 
In all good policy, no leſs, | 
Should ſhew the methods to redreſs, - 
If commerce, ſinking in one ſcale, — 
By fraud or hazard comes to fail : 


— 


The taſk is next, all ſtateſmen know it, 
To find another where to throw it, 
R k 
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The public may no loſer be. 
Thus having heard how you invade, 
And, in one way, deſtroy my trade 
That we at laſt may part good friends, 
Hear how you ftill may make amends. 
O ſearch this ſinful town with care 
What numbers, duly mine, are there! 
The full-fed herd of money jobbers, 


Jews, Chriſtians, rogues alike and robbers! 


Who riot on the poor man's toils, 
And fatten by a nations ſpoils! _ 
The crowd of little knaves in place, 
Our age's envy and diſgrace, 
Secret and ſnug, by daily ſtealth, 
The buſy vermin pick up wealth; 
Then, without birth, control the great ! 
Then, without talents, rule the ſtate! 
Some ladies too=for ſome there are, 
With ſhame and decency at war ; 
Who, on a ground of pale three core, 
Still ſpread the roſe of twenty-four, 
And bid a nut-brown boſom glow 
With purer white than lilies know : 


_ Who into vice intrepid ruſh, 


Put modeſt whoring to the bluth ; 

And with more front engage a trooper 
Than Jenny Jones, or Lucy Cooper.. 
Send me each miſchief- making nibbler 
Tis equal, ſenator or ſcribbler : © 995 
Who, on the ſelf-ſame ſpot of ground, 
The ſelf-ſame hearers ſtaring round, 
Abjure and join with, praiſe and blame, 
Both men and meaſures, Hill the fame. 
Or ſerve our toes with all their might, 
By proving Britons dare not fight: 

Slim, flimſy, fiddling, futile elves, 
They paint the nation from themſclves ; 
Leſs aiming to he wiſe than witty, 
And mighty pert, and mighty pretty, 


Send me each ftring—ſave green and blue— 


Theſe, brother Tower-hill, wait for you, 
But, Lollius, be not in the ſpleen 3 

"Tis only Arthur's Knights I mean 
Not thoſe of old renown?*d in fable, 

Nor of the round, but gaming tab le 
Who, every night, the waiters ſay, 
Break every law they make by day ; 
Plunge deep our youth in all the vice 
Attendant upon drink and dice, 

And, mixing in nocturnal battles, 
Devour each other's goods and chattels ; 
While from the mouth of magic box, 
With curſes dire and dreadful knocks, 
They fling whole tenements away. : 
Fling time, health, fame—yet call it play! 
Till, by advice of ſpecial friends, 

The titled dupe a ſharper ends : 

Or, if ſomie drop of noble blood 
Remains, not quite defiPd to mud, 

The wretch, unpity*d and alone, 

Leaps beadlong to the world unknown! 
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MALL ET'S POEM S. 
That, rifing there in due degree, | 


A roſe, \pape arPd with orient dew, 
gat t 


2 E F 
| on- 
THE STRATAGEM. 
« Egregiam verolandem et ſpolia ampla reſertis, 
« Una dola Diva ſi Foemina vita duorum e&,» 
. wot V1Re, 


a CER „ 
— — 


ARGUMENT. 
4 certain young lady was ſurj rined; on herſeback, 
by a wielent erm of evind and rain from the Southe 
ce ; witch made her diſmiunt, ſanewhat pres 
cifitutely, | 5 
1 god, in whoſe gay train appear 
Thoſe gales that wake the purple year; 
Who lights up health and bloom aud grace 
In Nature's, and in Mira's face; 
To ſpeak more plain, the weſtern wiad, 


K 


Had ſeen this brighteſt of her kind: 


Had ſeen her oft with freſh ſurprize! 
And ever with def ring eyes! 
Much, by her ſhape, her look, her air, 
Diſtinguiſt'd from the vulgar fair; 
More, by the meaning ſoul that ſt ines 
Through all her charms, and all refines. 
Born to command, yet turn'd to pleaſe, 
Her form is dignity, with caſe : 
Then—fuch a hand, and ſuch an arm, 
As age or impotence might warm ! 
Juſt ſuch a leg too, Zephir knows, 
The Medicean Venus ſhows ! 

So far he ſees; fo far admires, 
Fach charm is fewel to his ſres: 
But other charms, and thoſe of price, 
That form the bounds of Paradiſe, 
Can thoſe an equal praiſe command; 
All turn'd by Nature's fineſt hand? 
Is all the conſecrated ground 3 
With plumpneſs, firm, with f. moothneſs, round? 
The world, but once, one Zeuxis law, _ 
A faultleſs form who dar'd to draw : 
And then, that all might perfe& be, 


All rounded off in due degree, 


To furniſh out the matchleſs piece, 

Were ritled half the toaſts of Greece. 

Twas Pitt's white neck, twas Delia's thigh, 

"Twas Waldegrave's ſweetly-brilliant eye; 

'Twas gentle Pembroke's caſe and grace, 

And Hervey lent her maiden-face. 

But dares he hape, on Britiſh ground, 

That theſe may all, in one, be found ? 

' Theſe chiefly that {till Mun his eye? 

He knows not; but he means to try. 
Aurora rifing, freſh and gay, 

Gave promiſe of a golden day. 

Up, with her ſiſter, Mira raſe, 

Four hours before our London Beaux; 

For theſe are {till aſleep and dead, 

Save Arthur's fons——not yet in bed. 


Had caught the paſſing fair-one's view: 
To pluck the bud he faw her ſtoop, 


And try'd, behind, to heave her hoop 3 
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Then, while aeroſs the daiſy'd lawn 
che turn'd, to feed her milk-white fawn, 
Due weltward as her Reps ſhe bore, 
Would ſwell her petticoat, before; : 
would fubtly ſteal his face between, 
To ſee What never yet was ſeen ! 
« And ſure, to fan it with his wing, 
« No nine-month ſymptom ere can bring: 
« His aim is but the nymph to pleaſe, 
« Who daily courts his cooling breeze,” 
But liſten, fond believing Maid! 
When Love, ſoit traitor, would perſuade, 
With all the moving {kill and grace 
Of practisꝰd paſſion in his face, 
Dread his approach, diftruſt your power— 
For oh! there is one ſhepherds hour: 
Ad though he long, his aim to cover, 
May, with the friend, diſguiſe the lover, 
The ſenſe, or nonſenſe, of his wooing 
Will but adore you into ruin, 
But, for thoſe butterflies, the beaux, 
Who buz around in tinfel-rows, : 
Slate, ſhake them off, with quick diſdain ; 
Vhere inſects ſettle, they will ſtain. 
Thus, Zephir oft the nymph aſſail'd. 
As oft his little arts had faiPd ; 
The folds of Ak, the ribs of whale, 
Reluted ſtill his feeble gale. 
With theſe repulſes vex'd at heart, 
Poor Zephir has recourſe to art: 
Aud his own weakneſs to ſupply, 
Calls in a Brother of the fy, 
The rude South-weſt: whoſe mildeſt play 
Is war, mere war, the Ruſſian way: 
A tempeſt-maker by his trade, 
Who knows to raviſh, not perſuade, 
The terms of their atrial league, 
How brit to harraſs and fatigue, 
Then, found on ſhme remoter plain, 
To ply her cloſe with wind and rain; 


Theſe terms, writ fair, and ſeaPd and ſign'd, 


Should Webb or Stukely with to find, 

Wiſe antiquaries, who explore 

All that has ever paſs'd—and more; 

Though here too tedious to be told, 

Are yonder in ſome cloud enroll'd, 

Thoſe floating regiſters in air: | 

So let them mount, and lead them there, 
The grand alliance thus agreed, 

To inftant act ion they proceed z 

For ®tis in war a maxim known, 

As Pruſſia's monarch well has ſhown, 

To break, at once upon your foe, 

And ftrike the firt preventive blow. 

With Toro's lungs, in Toro's form, 

Whoſe very how d' ye is a ſtorm, 

The dread South-Weſt his part begun, 

Thick clouds extinguiſhing the ſun, 

At his command, from pole to pole 

Dark ſpreading, oer the fair-one roll; 
ho, preſſing now her favourite ſteed, 

Adorn'd the pomp the deigns to lead. 
O Mira! to the future blind, 

Tv infidious foe is cloſe behind 


Guard, guard your treaſure, while you can; 


Vul:ſs this God ſhouls be the Map. 
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For lo ! the clouds, at his known call, 

Are cloſing round—they burſt! they fall! 

W hile at the charmer all-aghaſt, 

He pours whole wiater in a blaſt : ke 

Nor cares, in his impetuous mood, 

If natives founder on the flood; 

If Britain's coalt be left as bare“ 

As he reſolves to leave the Fair. 

Here, Gods reſemble human breed: 

The world be damn'd—=fo they ſucceed. ; 
Pale, trembling, from her fteed ſhe fled, 

With ſak, lawn, linen, round her head; 

And, to the fawas who fed above, 

UnveiPd the laſt receſs of love. 

Each wondering f:wn was ſeen to boundF, 

Each branchy deer oerleap'd his mound, 

A ſight of that ſequeſter*d glade, 


{ In all its light, in all its ſhade, ; 8 


Which riſes there for wiſeſt ends, 

To deck the temple it defends, 

Lo! gentle tenants of the grove, 

For what a thouſand heroes ſtrove, 

When Europe, Afa, both ia arms, 

Diſputed one fair Lady's charms. 

The war pretended Helen's eyes f; 

But this, believe it, was the prize. 

This rous'd Achilles“ mortal ire, 

This ſtrung his Homer's epic lyre ; 

Gave to the world Ia Mancha's Knight, 

And {till makes bul!s and heroes fight. 
Yet, though the diſtant conſcious Muſe 

This airy rape delighted views; 

Yet ſhe, for honour guides her lays, 

Enjoying yet, diſdains to praiſe, 


| If Frenchmen always fight with odds, 


Are they a pattern for the Gods ? 

Can Ruſſia, can th' Hungarian vampire g, 

With whom caſt in the Swedes and Empire, 

Can four ſuch powers, who one aſſail, 

Deſerve our praiſe, ſhould they prevail? 

O mighty triumph! high renown! _ 

Two gods have brought one mortal down; 

Have club'd their forces in a ſtorm, 

To ſtrip one helpleſs female form 

Strip her ſtark naked; yet confeſs, 

Such charms are Beauty's faireſt dreſs ! 
But, all-inſenſible to blame, 

The ſky- born raviſhers on flame 

Enchanted at the proſpect ſtood, | 

And kiſs'd with rapture what they viewed. 

Sleek S * * x too had done no leſs: 

Would parſons bere the truth confeſs: 


| Nay, one briſk peer, yet all-alive, 


Would do the fame, at eighty- five. 
But how, in colours ſoftly-bright, 
Where ſtrength and harmony unite, 


* The very day en which the fleet under Admiral 
H :<o le xv:25 blown into Torbay, MALLET. 
+ A q mr /erbarum quos eft mirata Juvenca,? 
Viss, 
« Et fuit ante Helenam,”” Ec. Ho R. 
& A certain miſchievous demon that delights muck 
in human blecd; of whom there are mam, cries told 
in Lungary, MALLET, / | 
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To paint the limbs, that fairer ſhow 

'Than Meflalina's borrow'd ſnow ; 

To paint the roſe, that, through its {} ade, 

With theirs, one human eye ſurvey'd ; 

Would gracious Phœbus tell me how, 

Would e the genuine draught avow, 

The Muſe, a ſecond Titian then, 

To Fame might conſecrate her pen! 
That Titian, Nature gave of old 

The Queen of Beauty to behold, 

Like Mira unadorn'd by dreſs, 

But all compleat in nakedneſs: 

Then bade his emulatiag art 

Thoſe wonders to the world impart. 

Around the ready Graces ſtand, 

Each heightening firoke, each happy line, 

Awakes to life the form divine; 

Till, rais?d and rounded every charm, 

And all with youth immortal warm, 

He fees, ſcarce crediting his eyes, 

He ſees a brighter Venus riſe ! 

But, to the gentle Reader's coſt, 

His pencil, with his life, was loſt : 

And Mira muſt contented be, 

To live by Ramſay aud by me. 


4 3 , 
— — 3 — 


ED WIN axy EMMA. 


ce Mark it, Ceſario, it is true and plain. 
« The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
** And the free maids that weave their thread with 
banes, | 
« Do uſe to chant it. It is filly ſooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
« Like the old age.” 
| . SuARK ESP. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
1 | 
An in the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſheltering wood, 
The fafe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage ood, 
RJ + BED 
There beauteous Emma flouriſh'd fair, 
Beneath a mother's eye; 
W hoſe guly wiſh on earth was now. 
To ſee her bleſt, and die. 
| II. 
The ſoſteſt bluſh that Nature ſpreads 
Gave colour to her cheek : 5 
Such orient colour ſmiles through heaven, 
When vernal mornings break. 
Nor let the pride of great- ones ſcorn 
This char mer of the plains : 


| That fun, who bids their diamonds blaze, 


To paint our lily dee en. 


Long had the fill'd each youth with love, 
Fach maiden with deſpair 3 
And though by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair, 1 7 


| Till Edwiu came, the pride of ſwains, 


© 


VI. 


A ſoul devoid of art; 
Ard from whoſe eye, ſerenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 
. 
A mutual flame was quickly caught: 
Was quickly too reveab'd: 
For neither boſom lodg'd a with, 
That virtue keeps conceal'd. 
WI... 
What happy hours of hotne-fcl; Lliſs 
Did love on both beſtow ! 
But bliſs too mighty long to laſt, 
Where fortune proves a foe. 
| IX, 
His Sifter, who, like Envy form'd, 
Like her in miſchief joy'd, 


To work them harm, with wicked ſxill, 


Each darker art employ'd. 
X 


The Father too, a ſordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all-feelirg as the clod, 
From whence his riches grew, 
XI. 
Long had he ſeen their ſecret flame, 
And ſeen it long unmow'd : 
Then with a fathers frown at laſt 
Had ſternly diſapprov'd. 
XII 


In Edwin's gentle heart, a war 
Of differing paſſions ſtrove: 
His heart, that durſt not diſobey, 
Yet could not ceaſe to love. 
XIII. 
Deny'd her ſight he oft behind 
The ſpreading hawthora crept, 
To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 


Oft too on Stanemcr?'s wintery waſles 
Beneath the moon-lght ſhade, 


In ſighs to pour his ſoften'd ſoul, 


The midnight-mourner ſtray'd. 


6 XV. 
His cheek, where health with beauty glow'd, 
A deadly pale 0&ercaftt : 
So fades the ireſh roſe in its prime, 
Before the northern blaſt, .. 


XVI. 

The parents now, with late remorſe, 
Hung o'er his dying bed; | 

And weary*d heaven with fruitleſs vows, 
And truitleſs ſorrows ſhed, 


XVII. 

Tis paſt! he ery'd but if your ſouls 

Sweet mercy yet can move, 
Let theſe dim eyes once more behold, 
What they muſt ever love! . 

| | XVIII. 

She came: his cold hand ſoftly touch'd, 

And bath'd with many a tear: 
Faſt-falling over the primroſe pale, 


So moraing dews appear. 


A 


XIX. 
But oh! his ſiſter's jealous care, 
A cruel ſiſter ſhe! 
Forbade what Emma came to ſay; 
% My Edwin, live for me 199 
XX, 
Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs wept 
The church- yard path along, N 
The blaſt ble w cold, the dark owl ſcream'd 
Her lover's funeral Tong, 
| X1. 
Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her ſtartling fancy found 
In every buſh his hovering ſhade, 
His groan in every ſound. 
XXII. 
Alone, appall'd, thus had ſhe paſs'd 
The vitionary vale— . | 
When lo! the death-bell ſmote her ear, 
Sad ſounding in the gale ! 
.. 1 2 
Joſt then ſhe reach'd, with tremblipg ſtep, 
Her aged mother's door | 
He's gone! ſhe ery'd; and I ſhall ſee 
That angel-face no more. 
| XXIV. 
I feel, I feel this breaking heart 
Beat high againſt my fide— | 
From her white arm down ſunk her head; 
She ſhivering ſgh'd, and dy'd. 


ON TERRE 


GT 


OF 
LADY ANSON. 


ADDRESSED TO HER FATHER, 1761. 


Crown'd with honour, bleſt with length of 
days, | 


Thou whom the wiſe revere, the worthy praiſe ; . 


Juſt guardian of tho e laws thy voice explain'd, 

nd meriting all titles thou haft gain'd— 

Though ſtill the faireſt from heaven's bounty flow; 

For good and great no monarch can be ſtow: 

Yet thus, of health, of fame, of friends poſſeſt, 
fortune, Hardewicke, is ſincerely bleſt. 

All kuman-kind are ſons of ſorrow born: 

The great muſt ſuffer, andthe good muſt mourn. 
For ſay, can Wiſdom's ſelf, what late was ti ne, 

Can fortitude, without a ſigh, reGgn ? 

An, no! when Love, when Reaſon, hand in hand, 

O'er the cold urn conſenting Mourners ſtaud, 

The frmeſt heart diflolves to ſoften here: 

And Picty applauds the falling tear. 

Thote ſacred drops, by virtuous weakneſs ſhed, 

Adora the living, while they grace the dead : 


e er thought their ſource unblam'd they 
raw, : | 


By Heaven approv'd, and true to Nature's law. 
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When his low Child the Roman could not ſave, 


Immortal Tully, from an early grave *, 

No common forms his home-felt paſſion kept: 
The ſage, the patriot, in the parent, wept. 
And O by grief ally*d, as join'd in fame, 


| The ſame thy loſs, thy ſorrows are the ſame. 


She whom the Muſes, whom the Loves deplore, 
Ev'n ſhe, thy pride and pleaſure, is no more: 


In 175 of years, in all her virtue's bloom, 


Loſt to thy hopes, and filent in the tomb. 
O ſeaſon marF'd by mourning and deſpair, 


Thy blaſts, how fatal to the Young and Fair? 


For vernal freſhneſs, for the balmy breeze, 

Thy tainted winds come pregnant with Gliſeaſe : 

Siek Nature ſunk before the mortal breath, 

That ſcatter'd fever, agony, and death! 

What funerals has thy cruel ravage ſpread ! 

What eyes have flow*d! what noble boſoms bled ! 
Here let Reflection fix her ſober view: 

O think, who ſuffer, and who ſigh with you. 

See, rudely ſnatchyd, in all her pride of charms, 

Brigh: Granby from a youthful huſband's arms! 

Ia climes far diſtant, ſee that huſband mourn; 

His arms rever3?d, his receut laurel 'tora ! 


Behold again, at Fate's imperious call, 


In one dread inſtant blooming Lincoln fall! 
See her loy'd-Lord with ſpeechleſs anguiſh bend! 
And, mixing tears with his, thy nobleſt friend, 


Thy Pelham turn on heaven his ſtreaming eye: 


Again-irt her, he ſees a brother die! 

And he, who long, unſhaken and ſerene, 
Had death, in each dire form of terror, ſeen, 
Turough worlds unknown o'er unknown oceans 

toit, 5 i 
By love ſubdued, now weeps a conſort loſt: 
Now, ſunk to fondneſs, all the man appears, 
His front dejected, and his ſoul in tears! 

Yet more: nor thou the Muſe's voice diſdain, 
Who fondly tries to ſoothe a father's pain 
Let thy calm eye ſurvey the luffering ball: 

See kingdoms round thee verging to their fall ! 
What ſpring had promis'd and what autumn yields, 
The bread of thouſands, raviſh'd from their fields } 
See youth and age, th' ignoble and the great, 
Swept to one grave, in one promiſcuous fate ! 
Hear Europe groan ! hear all her nations mourn ! 
And be a private wound with patience borne, 

Think too: and reafon will confirm the thought: 
Thy cares, for her, are to their period brought, 
Yes, ſhe, fair pattern to a failing age, 

With wit, chaftis*d, with ſprightly temper, ſage : 
Whom each endearing rame could recommend, 
Whom all became, wife, fiſter, daughter, friend, 
Unwarp'd by folly, and by vice untiain'd, © 
The prize of virtue has, for ever, gain'd ! 

From life eſeap'd, and ſafe on that calm ſhore 
Where fin and pain and errorare no more, 

She now, no change, nor you no fear can feel: 


Death, to her ſame, has fix*d th? eternal ſeal ! 
; | 


* Tullia died about the age of two aud thirty, Se 
is celebrated for her filial pieiy; and for having ad- 
ded, to the uſual graces of her ſex, the more ſelid 
accompliſiV ments of knowledge and polite letters, 

. Marrzr. 
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= ** MALLET'S POEMS. 
by A FUNERAL HYMN. | Already, Ia thouſand tor ments prove 1 
h | : 7 The thonſagd torments of divided loves.” T 
1 bj Y=- midnight ſhades, o'er Nature ſpread ! | he . . ee e N 8 
5 Dumb Flence of the dreary hour! Ne fingers wg h 1 Wing, that will not reſt; 1 3 
In honour of th' approaching dead, | Knowled 2 + Jin rs it, slow; FT 
Around your awful terrors pour. B N 0 ann © and preſcat woe; A 
Yes, pour around, | | Children A pe Pint all, with me they dwell, H 
- On this pale ground, ; Theſe pale the check Nr 40 3 mo : B. 
Through allthis deep ſurrounding gloo * Bad ; » and cloud the chearleſs eye 
n gloom, Swell the ſift tear, and heave the frequent 1g ; 5 
TIS or ene n, | : > pa _ a 6 hearts and hid the health decline; | 
- Thoſe meeteſt mourners at a tomb. 'Sh 5 55 O Mira! theſe are truly mine. 0 
5 II. | ' e, : _ ſweet ſmile would gladden all the - 
1 Lo! as the ſurplic'd train draw near | l | : 
'Þ To this laſt manſion of mankind, | pegs . ns Wane and whoſe looks are love; a 
1 The flow ſad bell, the fable bier, | 1 * nee ! victorious ſoftneſs She, 0 
„ In bely mufings wrap the mind! 3 WY 15 far from oY . from love, and me; 5 
44a | And while their beam, 5 F tet: t ought, her form 1 find, , 
4h wid vembling fiream, Her ae oy words—her world of charms com- D. 
x 5 Attending tapers faintly dart; | FR aaa 8 4 i (N 
3 Fach mouldering bone, 8 Mr s 4 s, and unaffected eaſe; 3 
4 Each ſculptur'd ſtone, | NE Ho » that was not taught to pleaſe, = 
be Strikes mute inſtruct ion to the heart! | The eveꝰs att 4 x04 De eve . 
i III. TH Neu - PE re, the winning grace, 8 
"8 Now, let the ſacred organ blow, | LOG " y'd ſmile, the bluſh that nature warms, A 
1 With ſolemn pauſe, and ſounding ſlow: 141 5 * ae negligence of charms ! h Ha 
oy | | Now, let the voice due meaſure keep, p 24 a wort yn = L band ardours riſe; Par 
3 In ſtrains that Ggh, and words that weep: Oh! — New 2 from my eyes, Fo 
"iS | TH1 all the vocal current Blended roll, Rockive ee. a i 95 o_ charms An 
i Not to depreſs, but lift the ſoari an TOW toding arms? | | 
[i | P . 1 5 ſoaring ſoul. l on 5 3 let my wiſhes re{t— _ 
- To lift it in the Maker's praiſe, And 0 4 £ wenn the turtle's downy breaſt! Sha 
3 t | eee da bans wth breath 2 = ! where 3 himſelf is waiting near! pans 
7 # And, after ſome few ſtormy days, | 1 well —for heaven is here! 8 
8 Now, gracious, gives us ober to Death, | Fix 
* No King of Fears, | 8 | Fix 
3 In him appears | , 
# Who ſruts the ſcene of wan woes ; A. WINTE R'S DAY. N 
1 . Beneath his ſhade 8 os 
a | erer wid, | WRITTEN IN A STATE OF MELANCHOLY, 
| | Tae dead alone find on woporn, OW, L ſoul! look out—now comes 
+: 1 eee ee W r 
Fi 5 Then, while we mingle duſt with duſt, With thee, behold all ravag'd nature mourn. sr 
1 To One, a pg good and wite, Hail the dim empire of thy darling night, R 
= 6 Raiſe hallelufahs! God is juſt, That ſpreads, flow-ſhadowing, oer the vanquiſb'd 1. 
1 Aud man moſt happy, when he dies! 2 light. 
of | His winter pait, Look out, with Joy ; the Ruler of the day, 
11 N Fair ſpring at laſt Faint, as thy hopes, emits a glimmering ray: 
1 14 Reccives bim on ber flowery ſhore ʒ Already exiPd to the utmoſt ky, V 
. Where Pleaſure's roſe Hither, oblique, be turn'd his clouded eye. Wh; 
9 Immortal blows, Lo! from the limits of the wintery pole, 
ys: Ard fn and ſorrow are no more! Mountainous clouds, in rude confufion, roll: Now 
+ bel 2 8 85 - In diſmal pomp, now, hovering on their way, | 
"at | To a ſick twilight, they reduce the day. But 
„ TO MIRA. And hark e den g winds, broke looſe, ariſe, Steac 
1 | And roar their haughty triumphthrough the A ies. 
| FROM E. 7 1 guty triump ga And 
1.4 A nile the driven clouds, o%ercharg'd with floods Shall 
{$578 T this late hour, the world lies huſh'd below) of rain, $2 Or ff 
4; Nor is one breath of air awake to blow. | And miogled lightning, burſt upon the plain. Doſt 
* Now walks mute Midnight, darkling o'er the) Now ſee fad earth—like thine, her alter'd ſtate, Awe 
* Plain, : : ; Like thee, ſhe mourns her {ad peverſe of fate! Thas 
1 Re?, and ſoſt-footed Silence, in his train, \ Her ſmile, her wanton looks—where are they now? 
k To bleſs the cottage, and renew the ſwain. Faded her face, and wrapt in clouds her brow ! 1 
N Tac ſ- aH-aſlecp, me all- awake they find; No more, th? ungrate ful verdure of the plain; ä 
Nor reſt, nor iilence, charm the lover's mind. No more, the wealth-crown'd labours of the ſwan; 
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Theſe ſeenes of bliſs, no more upbraid my fate, 
Torture my Pining thought, and rouze my hate, 
The leaf-clad foreſt, and the tufted grove, 
Erewhije the ſafe retreats of happy love, 
Stript of their honours, naked, now appear 3 
This is—my ſoul ! the winter of their year! 
The little, noiſy ſongſters of the wing, 
All, ®:ivering on the bongh, forget to tag. 
Hail! reverend Silence! with thy awful brow ! 
Be Muſic?s voice, for ever mutc—as now: 
Let no intrutive joy my dead repoſe 
Diſturb no pleaſure diſconcert my woes. 
In this moſs-cover'd cavern, hopeleſs laid, 
On the cold clitt, I'll lean my aching head; 
And, pleas'd with Winter's waſte, unpitying, fee 
All nature in an agony with me! 
Rough, rugged rocks, wet marſhes, ruin'd tow- 
ers, | 
Bare trees, brown brakes, bleak heaths, and ruſby 
moors, WRT INS 
Dead floods, huge catarafts, to my pleas'd eyrs— 
(Now J can ſmile !)—ia wild diforder riſe : 
And now, the various dreadfulneſs combin?'d, 
- Black melancholy comes, to doze my mind, 
dee! Night's wiſh'd ' ſhades rife, ſpreading 
through the air, A 
Ard the lone, hollow gloom, for me prepare! 
Hail! ſolitary ruler of the grave! 
Parent of terrors ! from thy dreary cave! 
Let thy dumb filence midnight all the ground, 
And ſpread a welcome horror wide around. 
But har': ! a ſudden howl invades my ear! 
The phagtows of the dreadful hour are near, 
Shadows, from each dark eavern, now combine. 
And ſtalk around, and mix their yells with mine, 
Stop, fly ing Time! repoſe thy reſtleſs wing; 
Fix here—nor haften to reſtore the ſpring : 
Fix'd my il! fate, ſo fix'd let winter be 
Let never wanton ſeaſon laugh at me! 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE 
MASQUE OF BRITANNIA, 


SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK) ® 1755, IN THE CHA= 
+ RACTER OF A SAILOR, FUDDLED AND TALK= 
I\G TO HIMSELF, | e 


. 


He enters fmging, . 
How pleafant a ſailor's life paſſes—,, 
ELL, if thou art, my boy, a little mellow! 
A ſailor, half ſeas ers a pretty fellow ! 
What cheer ho? * Do I carry too much fail ? 
| & 70 the pit. 
Notight and trim ſcud before the gale %— 
IO: * he /laggers ace then /!ops, 
But ſoftly though—the veſſel ſeems to heel: 
Steady! my boy—ſhe muſt not ſhew her keel. 
And now thus ballaſted—what courſe to ſteer ? 
Stall T again to ſea—and bang Mounſeer ? 
Or ſtay on ſhore, and toy with Sall a nd Sue 
Doſt love em, boy ?—by this right hand, 1 do! 
A well-rigg*d girl is ſurely moſt inviting 
There's nothing better, faith—fave flip and fght- 


ing : 


219 


| : 
For ſhall we ſons of beef and freedom Koop, 
Or lower our flag to Navery and ſoup ? | 
What! ſhall theſe pariy-vous make ſuch a racket, 
And we not lend a hand, to lace their jacket ? 
Still ſhall Old England be your Frenchman's butt? 
Whene'er he ſhutfies, we ſhould always cut, 
Pll to 'em, faith—Avaſt—before I go 
Have I not promis*d Sall to ſee the ſhow ? 

| * Pulle out a fliy=bill, 
From this ſame paper we ſhall underſtand 


| What works to night — PII read your printed 


hand!“ 
But, firſt refreſh a bit—for faith L need i. 
PU take one ſugar- plum“ —and then PI read it, 
| * Defes forme trbacee, 
He reads the play-bill of Zara, 


wich vas atted that evening. 


\ : 
At the The-atre Royal—Drury-Lane— 
will be preſen-ta-ted a Tragedy called 
< $ARAHT | 


Her nameſake%s Tragedy: and as for me, 
Pil fleep as ſound, as it I were at fea, 
To which will be added -a new Maſque. 
Zounds! why a Maſque? We failors hate gr 
maces : | 
Above-board all, we ſcorn to hide our faces. 
But what is here, ſo very large and plain? 
Bri-ta-nia—oh Britania good again— 
Huzza, boys! by the Royal George I ſwear, 
Tom Coxen, and the crew, ſhall ſtrait be there. 
All free- born ſouls muſt take Bri- ta- nia's part, 


And give her three round cheers, with hand and 
heart? 


I'm glad tis Sarah Then our Sall may ſee jp | 


going off, he ſlips, 
I with you landmen, though, would leave your 
tricks, | 


| Your faQtions, parties, and damn'd politics : 


And, like us, honeſt tars, drink, fight, and fing ! 
True to yourſelves, your country, and your king! 


— —J 


INSCRIPTION TOR A PICTURE. 


WES no one talent that deſerves applauſe ; 

With no one awewardneſs that laughter 
draws; ; 

Who thinks not, but juſt echoes what we ſay; 

A clock, at morn, wound up, to run a day: 

His larum goes in one ſmooth, fimple'ſtrain 

He ſtops : and then, we wind him up again, 

Still hovering rouhþd the fair at firty-four, 

Unfit to love, unable to,give ober; 

A fle ſh- fly, that juſt flutters on the wing, 

Awake to buz, but not alive to ſting x * 

Briſſ where > cannot, - backward where he can; 

The teazing ghoſt of the departed man. 


r 


S8 G NL 


ro A SCOTCH TUNE, MARY $COT, 


* Seme of the lints too were ritten by Aim. 


I. 
\ \ THERE Thames, along the daiſy'd meade, 
His wave, in lucid mazes ; leads, 
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Silent, ſlow, ſerenely dow in 2, 


Wealth on either ſhore beſtowing : 


There, in a ſafe, though ſmall retreat, 5 
Content and Love have fix'd their ſeat: 


Love, that counts his duty, pleaſure; 

Content that knows and hugs his treaſure. 
| . 

From art, from jealouſy ſecure ; 

As faith unblam'd, as friendſhip pure ; 


Vain opinion nobly ſcorning, * 


Virtue aiding, life adorning. 

Fair Thames, along thy flowery fide, 
May thoſe whom truth and reaſon guide, 
All their tender hours improving, 

Live like us, belov'd and loving! 


TO Ma. THOMSON. 


OF HIS POEM, CALLED WINTER, 


HARM'D, and inſtructed, by thy powerful 


ſong, 


have, unjuſt, with-held my thanks too long 


This debt of gratitude, at lengtb, receive, 


Warmly fincere, tis all thy friend can give. 
Thy worth new lights the Poet's darken'd name, 
And ſhews it, blazing, in the brighteſt fame. 


* 
— 
— 


Through all thy various Winter, full are found 
Magnificence oſ thought, and pomp of ſound, 


Clear depth of ſenſe, expreſſion's heightening 


graces | 


And goodneſs eminent in power, and place! 


en HIS PUBLISHING THE SECOND EDLTION 


— 


For this, the wiſe, the knowing few, commend 
With zealous joy—for thou art Virtue's friend: 


Ev'n age, and truth ſevere, in reading thee, 


That heaven inſpires the Muſe, convinc'd, agree, 


Thus I dare ſing of merit, faintly known, 


Friendleſs—ſvpported by its ſelf alone: 


For thoſe, whoſe aided will could lift thee high, 


In fortune, ſee not with Diſcernment's eye. 
Nor place, nor power, beftows the ſight refin'd ; 


And wealth enlarges not the narrow mind. 


How could'ſt thou thinkof ſuch, and write ſowe!l? 


Or hope reward, by.daripg to excell? 
Unſkilful of the age! untavght to gain 


Thoſe favours, which the fawning baſe obtain! 
A thouſand ſhameful arts, to thee unknown, 


Falſchood, and Flattery, muſt be brit thy own. 


If thy lov'd country lingers in thy breaſt, 


Thou muſt drive out th? unprofitable gueſt : 


Extinguiſh each bright aim, that kindles there, 


And center in thyſelf thy every care, 


But hence that vileneſ:.—-pleas*d to charm man- 


kind, 


Caſt each low thought of intereſt far behind : 


NegleRed into noble ſeorn—awa 


From that worn path, where 2 Poets ſtray: 


Inglorious herd! profuſe of venal lays! 


And by the pride deſpis'd, they itoop to praiſe! 
Thou, careleſs of the ſtateſman”s ſmile or frown, 


read that trait way, that leads to fair renown, 


By Virtue guided, and by Glory fir d, 
Audz by reluctant Envy, Now admir'd, 


Bare to do well, and in thy bobndl-ſs ming, 
Euchra be the general welfare of thy kind; 


4 


' Enrich them with the treaſures of thy 
What Heaven approves, and what the Muſe has 
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taught, 


Ambitious, greatly will the good undone. 


\ | So ſpall thy name, through ages, brightening ſhine, 
And diſtant praiſe, from worth unborn, be thine; 
So ſhalt thou, happy! merit heaven's regard, 


And find a glorious, though a late reward. 


WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 
1 7 1 


z WAS at the ſilent, ſolemn hour, 
When night ard morning meet; 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghoſt, 
And ſtood at William's feet. 
II. 


} Fer face was like an April-morn, 


Clad in a wintery cloud: 
And clay=cold was ber 1 ly-hand, 
That held her fable ſhroud. 
III. 
So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 
When youth and years are flown : 
Such is the robe that kings muſt wear, 
When death has reſt their crown. 
f IV. 


Her bloom was like the ſpringing flower, 


That ſips the filver dew ; 
The roſe was budded in her cheek, 
Juſt opening to the view, 
V 


But Love had, like the canker-worm, 
Conſum'd her early prime: 
The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek; 
She dy'd before her time. . 
a I. 
Awake! ſhe cry'd, thy true-love calls, 
Come from cher midnight-grave ; 
Now let thy pity hear the maid, 
Thy love refus'd to ſave, 
VII. | 
This is the dumb and dreary hour, 
When injur'd ghoſts complain; N 
When yawning graves give up their dead, 
Is baunt the faithleſs ſwain. 
VIII. ; 
Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge and broken oath |! 
And give me back my maiden-1 ow, 
And give me back my troth. 
| IX. Wi 
Why did you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe keep? 
Why did you ſwear my eyes were bright, 
Yet leave thoie eyes to weep? 


How could you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forſake? 

How could you win my virgin-heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break? 

XI. 

Why did you ſay, my lip was ſweet; 
And made the ſcarlet pale? BY) 

And why did I, young witleſs maid ! 


Believe the flattering tale? 


th ought,, 


Where thy power fails, unable to go on, 


AKENSIDE'S POEMS, 


XII. ; The ſon, fair-rifing, knew too ſhort a date; 


That face; alas ! no more is fair, But oh! how more ſevere the parent's fate l 
| Thoſe lips no longer red: | He ſaw him torn, untimely, from his ſide, 


Dark are my eyes, how clos'd in death, | Felt all a father's anguiſh, wept and dy'd! 
And every charm is fled. 8 


X111. EPITAPH 


The hungry worm my ſiſter is; 


This winding-ſheet I wear; | : . s 
And cold and 8 laſts our night, ' YOUNG LAD . ed. 
Till that laſt mora appear. p {HIS humble grave though ,no proud ſtrue- 
1 oy . | tures grace, | 2 
But, hark! the cock has warn'd me hence; Yet Truth and Goodneſs ſanctify the place: 
A long and late adieu! Yet blameleſs Virtue that adorn'd thy bloom, 
Come, ſee, falſe man, how low ſhe lies, Lamented maid ! now weeps upon thy tomb. 
Who dy'd for love of you. ; rs O ſcap'd from life 1 O ſafe on that calm ſhore, 
5 55 SID : Where ſin, and pain, and paſſion are no more! 
The lark ſung loud; the morning ſmil'd, W hat never wealth could buy, nor power decree 
With beams of roſy red: | | Regard and Pity, wait ſincere on thee : 2 
pale William quak'd in every limb, ; Lo! ſoft Remembrance drops a pious tear; 
And raving left his = And holy Friendſhip ſtands a mourner here. 
He hy'd him to the fatal place us | | 
3 Margaret's body lay | ON : | 8 O . N G. 
And ſtreteh'd him on the green-graſs turf, | TO A SCOTCH ru xx. 
That wrap'd her breathleſs clay. | THE BIRKS OF ENDERMAY, 
XVII. | I. : 
And thrice he call'd on Margaret's name, HE ſmiling morn, the breathing ſprings 
And thrice he wept full ſore : Invite the tuneful birds to ſing: 
Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, {| And while they warble from each ſpray, 
And word ſpoke never more! | Love melts the univerſal hy, % 
— — et us, Amanda, timely wiſe, 
E-P:L TA P H, Like them improve the hour that flies; 


And, in ſoft raptures, waſte the day, 
ON MR, AIKMANz AND HIS ONLY, SON:3 WHO Among the ſhades of Endermay 
WERE BOTH INTERRED IN TAE SAME 11 5 


GRAVE, g | For ſoon the winter of the year, 
EAR tothe wiſe and good, diſprais'd by none, | And age, life's winter, will appear: 


Here fleep in peace the father and the ſon : J At this, thy living bloom mutt fade 3 


By virtue, as by nature, cloſe ally d, | As that will ſtrip the verdant ſhade. 
The painter's genius, but without the pride; Our taſte of pleaſure then is oer; 
Worth unambitious, wit afraid to ſhine, The feather'd ſongſters love no more: 


Honour's clear light, and Friendſhip's warmth ] And when they droop, and we decay, 
divine, ; Adieu tlie ſhades of Endermay! 


AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 
THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THE GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

THE fleaſures of the imaginatien proceed either from natural obje&s, as from a flouriſhing grove, a clear 
and murmuring fountain, à calm ſea by meon light ;, or from wvorks of art, ſuch as a noble edifice, a 
muſical ture, a jiatue, a fickure, a form, In treating of theſe pleaſures, we muſt begin with the former 
claſs; they bei. g original to the other; and nothing mere being neceſſary, in order to explain them, than 
a viery of our natural inclination toward greatneſs and beauty, and of thoſe apt earances, in the world 
around us, to which that inclination is adapted, This is theſubjed of the fin] book of the following poem 

But the pleaſures which eve receive from the elegant arts, Ir em muſe, ſculpture, painting, and fert, are 
much more various and complicated. Ir them (beſides greatneſs and beauty, or forms proper to the imagi= 
nation) eye find interevoven frequent repreſentat:ons of truth, of wit tue and vice, of circumſtances prog er 
% move us with laughter, or to extite in us pity, fear, and the other paſſions. Tieſe moral and intel- 
lectual obje&s are deſcribed in the ſecond bool; te which the third f reperly belongs as an epiſoue, though 
too large to have been included in it. | 

With the above-mentioned cauſes of pleaſure, which are univerſal in the courſe of human life, and appertain 
to cur higher fuculties, many others do generally concur, more limited in therr eperation, er of an inferior 
„gin: ſuch are the noweliy of object, the aſſeciation of ideas, . affeflions of the bodily feof Infuerces 
of education, national habits, and the like, To illuſtrute theſe, and form? hs evhole to deter mire the 


Charatter of a per ſec : rs the « t of th th beok, 
Vor. VII. f ? ec ale, r | e argumen of e four 3 660 5 1 
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Hitherts the pleaſures f the imagination belong to the human ſpecies in general, But there are certain 
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particular men ⁊0 eſe imagination is enlowed with powers, and ſuſceptible of pleaſures, which the gene. 
rality of mankind never participate, theſe are the. men of genius, dejirned by nature te excell in ore - 
other of the arts already mentioned. It 7s propoſed therefore, inthe lait place, to delineatethat geriue 
wich in ſome degree appears common ts them all; yet with a more peculiar cenſderatien of peetry: inafe 


much ar foetry is the moſt ex tenſive of theſe arts, 
BOOK THE F IR 8 T. 
MDCCLVIIL, 


THE ſubje@ prot fed. Dedication, The ideas ef Her wild creation, Goddeſs of the lyre 


the Supreme Being, the exemplars of all thi ngs, 


The variety of cenſiitutien in the minds of men; 


evith its final cauſe, The general character of a. 
| fire imagivation. All the immediate pleaſures ef | 


the human imagination precced eitler from great= 


reſs or beauty iz external objects, The pleaſure 


from greatneſs, with its fnal cauſe, The nat u- 
ral connecti n of 
good, The different order of beauty in different 


ebjedts, The infinite and all=camprehtending form of | 
beauty, which belongs te the divine mind. The 


Partial and or tificial forms of beauty, which be- 
long to inferior intellectual beirgs, 2 
and general conduct of beauty in man, Ie ſubor- 
dinatien of local beauties te the beauty of the uni- 
werſe, Concluſion, * 


beauty with * truth and 


the moſt, phileſophical, and the mo;i u eful, 

Ey the light glances of her magie eye, 

She blends and ſbifts at will through countlefs 
forms, | 
Whoſe awful tones contro] the moving ſphere, 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony deſcend, 

And joip this happy train? for with thee comes, 
The guide, the guardian of their my nie rites, 


Her fiſter, Liberty, will wot be far. 

Be preſeut all ye Genii, who condut 

Of youthful bard: the lonely-wandering ſtep 

New to your ſprings and ſhades; who touch 
their ear 

With finer ſounds, and heighten to their eye 45 

The pomp of nature, and before them * 


Le crigin ] The faireſt, loftieſt countenance of things. 


| Nor thon, my Dyſon, to the lay refuſe 
Thy wonted partial audience. What, though firſt 
In years unſeaſon'd, haply ere the ſports $0 


2 


V ITH what inchantment PAGE goodly | Of childhood yet were o%r, the adventurous lay 
| | 4 


ſcene . 
AttraQs the ſenſe of mortals; how the miad 
For its own eye doth objeQs nobler ſtill 
Prepare; bow men by various leſſons learn. 


To judge of beauty's praiſe; what raptures fill 5 


The breaſt with fancy?s native arts indow'd 
And what true culture guides it to renown ; 
My verſe unfolds. 
Le guardians of the ſacred taſk, attend 


Propitious. Hand in hand around your bard 10 


Move in majeſtic meaſures, leading on 

His doubtful ſtep through many a ſole mn path 
Conſcious of ſecrets which to human ſight 

Ye only can reveal. Be great in him: 

And let your favour make him wife to ſpeak 15 
Of all your wonderous empire; with a voice 


So te mper'd to his th*me, that thoſe, who hear, 


May yield perpetual homage to yourſelves. 

Thou chief, O daughter of cternal Love, 
Whate*er thy name; or Muſe, or Grace, ador'd 20 
By Grecian prophets; to the ſons of heaven 


Known, while with deep amazement thou doſt 


there . 
The perfect councils read, the id-23 cld, 
Of thine. omniſcient ſather ; known on earth 


By the till horror and the bliſsful tear 25 


With which thou ſeixeſt on the fonl of man; 

Thou chief, Poetic Spirit, from the banks 

Of Avon, whence thy holy fingers etl! 

Freſh flowers and dews to ſprinkle on the turf 

Where Shakeſpeare lies, be preſent. And with 
thee 2 

Tet Fiction come; on her at rial wings 

Wafting ten thouſand colours; which in ſport 


* T>-ith is here taken, net ina legical, but Yn a 


K, (v2 


With many ſplendid proſpects, many charms, 

Allur'd my heart, nor conſcious whence they 
ſprung. 

Nor heedful of their end? yet ſerious truth 

Her empire ver the calm, ſequeſter'd theme 55 

Aſlerted ſoon; while falſehood?s evil brood, 

Vice and deceitful pleaſure, the at ance 


Ye gods, or godlike powers *Exeluded, and my fancy”s careleſs toil 


Prew to the better cauſe, Maturer aid 
Thy triendſhip added, in the paths of life, 60 
The buty paths, my unaccuſtom'ld feet 
Preſerving : nor to truth's receſs divine, 
Through this wide argument” unheaten ſpace, 
Withholding ſurer guidance: while by turns 
We trac'd the ſages old, or while the queen 65 
Of ſciences (whom manners and the mind 
Acknowledge) to my true companjon's voice 
Not unattentive, ober the wintery lamp 
Inclin'd her ſceptre, favouring. Now the fates 
Have other taiks impos' d. To thee, my friend, 
The miniſtry of freedom and tae faith 7¹ 
Of popular decrees, in early youth, 
Not vainly they commit tad. Me they ſent 
To wait on pain; and {lent arts to urge, 
inglorious : not ignoble; if my cares, 
To ſuch as languiſh on a grievous bed, 
| Eaſe aqd the ſweet forgettulnefs of ill 
Conciliate : nor delightleſs; if the Muſe, 
| Her 6 ades to viſ.t and to tate her ſpring, : 
If ſome diſtinguiſt'd hours the bounteous Mute 
Impart, and grant (what ſhe and the alone 81 
Can grant to mortals) that my haud thoſe wreaths 
Of fame and honeſt favor, which the bleſs'd 
Wear in Elyfum, and which never felt 
The breath of envy or malignant toagues, - 85 
That theſe my hand for thee and for myſelf 
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mixed and popular ſenſe, er for what has been called May gather, Meanwhile, O my faithful friend, 
- gretruth of things, deneting as <vell their natura! O carly choſen, ever found the fame, 
and regular condition, as a proper eltmate er g- And trufted and beloved; once more the verſe 
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Long deftin'd, always obvious to thine ear, 99 


8 


Wiſe Order: and, where Order deigns to come, 40 
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Attend, indulgent. So in lateſt years, Spontaneous muſic ; ſo doth nature's hand, : 
Wheo time thy head with honours ſhall have To certain attributes which matter claims, i 
prin Adapt the finer organs of the mind: 153 1 
cured to even virtue, may thy mind, So the glad impulſe of thoſe kindred powers 1 
Amid the calm review of ſeaſons paſt, (Of form, of colour's chearful pomp, of ſourd. f 
Fair offices of friendſhip or kind peace, 95 | Melodious, or of motion aptly ſped) Ste 7 
Or pablie zeal, may then thy mind well-pleas'd Petains the enliven'd ſenſe; till ſoon the ſoul 
Recall theſe happy ſtud ies of our prime. Feels the deep concord, andaſſents through all 160 
From heaven my firaias begin, From heaven | Her functions. Then the charm by fate prepar'd- 
3 Diff uſeth its inchantment. Fancy dreams, 
The flame of genius to the choſen breaſt, Rapt into high diſcourſe with prophets old, | 
And beauty with poetic wonder join'd. 5 | 4100. And wandering through Ely ſium, fancy dreams 
And inſpiration. Ere the riſing ſun ; Of ſacred ſountains, of o'crſhadowing groves, 165 
chone oer the deep, or mid the vault of nigh _ Whoſe walks with godlike harmony reſound : 


The moon her ſlver lamp ſuſpended : ere | Fountains, which Homer viſits z happy groves, 
The vales with ſprings were water'd, or with | Where Milton dwells. The intelleaual power, 
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groves a | . _ | On, the mind's throne, ſuſpends his graver cares, 
07 oa; or pine the ancient hills were crown'd ; | And ſmiles. The paſſions, to divine repoſe 150 | 
Then the great ſpirit, whom his works adore, Perſuaded yield: and love and joy alone 9 
Within bis own deep eſſence view'd the forms, Are waking : love and joy, ſuch as await "I 
The forms eternal of created things: An angePs meditation. O!] attend, l 
The radiant ſun; the moon's nocturnal lamp; Whoe'er thou art whom theſe delights can touch; 3 


The mountains and the ſtreams z the ample ſtores Whom nature's aſpeC, nature's Gmple garb, 175 
Of earth, of heaven, of nature. From the firſt, | Can thus command; O! liſten to my ſong; 


On that full ſcene his love divine he fd And I will guide thee to ber bliſsful walks, 

His admiration. Till, in time complete, And teach thy ſolitude her voice to hear, 

What he admir'd and lov'd his vital power And point her gracious features to thy view, 
Unfolded into being, Hence the breath 115 Know then, whate%er of the worlds ancient ſtore, 
Of life informiag each organic frame : Whate'er of mimic art's reflected ſcenes, 181 


Hence the green earth, andwild-reſounding waves: | With love and admiration thus inſpire . 

Hence light and ſhade, alternate; warmthand cold; | Attentive jancy, her delighted ſons 

And bright autumnal ſkies, and vernal ſhowers, | In two illuſtrious orders comprehend, 3 

Aud all the fair variety of things. 120 e, N From *. ping FOR oy rs or 
But not alike to every mortal eye Poa og $00! de Hard Wnole Uarig thoughts 

I: this great ſcene 3 dls the claims ge _ full 3 being, 3 the ſs 

Of ſocial 1;fe to diferent labours urge "0 ich fancy Worhips, or ſublime or fair 


a : Her votaries proclaim), 1 ſee them dawn: 
The active powers of man, with wiſeft care I fee the radiant viſions where they riſe, 198 
Path nature on the multitude of mgads 125 | More lovely than when Lucifer diſplays | 
= 2 5 8 q * 36% x 1 
_ . da Wnn bias ee to ou F His glittering foreheadthrough the gates of morn, 
e * ou 3 8 To lead the train of Pbœbus and the ſpring, 8 
Y 1 tau : , 'Q -hv w an . minen RIF 
The changetul-inome , the Gees, Say, why was man fo eminently rais'd 


Amid the vaſt creation; why impower'd 195 
: Dt. Througa lite and death to dart bis watchful eye, 
- o ſearch the ſtory of eternal thought 5 . 31 | With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame 5 
Of pace, and time; of fate!z unbroken chain, But that the Omnipotent mi qht ſend him forth 

And will's quick movement. Others by the hand In fight of angels and i TONY ad , 

She led o'er val2s and mountains, to explore * 8 | 


The golden zones of heaven, To ſome ſhe gave | 
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What healinowi N As on an ample theatre to join 
Or n a reno, 135 | In conteſt with his equals, who ſhall beſt 
7 _— een er to-nobler hopes The taſl: atchicve, the courſe of noble tojls, i 
Were deftin*d : ſome within phony mould | | py wiſdam aid by me proondetna thr þ 
To hel he Ri, flame. | Might ſend him forth the iovran good to learn; | 
In fuller afpects and with fairer lights 140 | To chace each meaner pur poſe from his breaſt; . 4 
This ene eee 0 # FB | = And through the miſts of paſſion and of ſenſe, 206 bs 
They a e e e are F'4 Andthrough the pelting ſtor ms of chance and pain, 4 
I Sager” ng; : To hold ſtrait on with conſtant beart and ej q 
n carth or air, the meadowꝰ's flawery ſtore, Still txt ufig his everleffing palm | 4 
The moons mild radiance, or the virgins mien | u e . | x Bz ne, 9 


bd; n ; e approving fmile of heaven? Elſe wheref 
Dreſs'd in attrag ive. ſmiles, they ſee portray'd 145 The app 8 ; Elſe wherefore 


a oor of yon pen cans £ T bat feets from day to day ſublimer ends J 5 
ind ſupre me. ey alſo fee ir force, ff '-Sfileſs? Why d 5 
LIaamor'd: they partake the eternal Joy. Happy, though r2ftleſs? Why departs the ſoul 


Wide from the track and journey of her times, 
For as old Memnon?s image longrenown'd 150 To graſp the good ſhe knows not? in the field 215 
Through fabling Egypt, at the genial touch Of things which may be, in the ſpacious Beld 


Of morning, from its inmoſt frame ſent forth | Of Icience, poteat arts, * dreadful arms, 
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To raiſe vp ſcenes in which her own deſires 
Contented may repoſe ; when things, which are, 
Pall on her temper, like a twice-told tale: 220 
Her temper, ſtill demanding to be free; 
Spuraing the rude control of wilful might; 
Proud of her dangers brav*d, her erfef endur'd, 
Her ſtrength ſevercly prov'd? To theſc high aims, 
Which reaſon and affect ion prompt in man, 225 
Not adverfe nor unapt hath nature fram'd 

His bold jmagination. For, amid 


The various forms which this full world preſents 


Like rivals to his choice, what human breaſt 

Fer doubts, before the tranfient and minute, 2 30 

To prize the vaſt, the ſtable, the ſublime ? 

Who, that from heights atrial ſends his eye 

Around a wild horizon, and ſurveys 

Indus or Ganges rolling his broad wave 

Through mountains, plains, through ſpacious 

And regions dark with woods; will turn away 

To mark the path of ſome penurious rill 236 

Which murmurethat his feet? Where does the ſoul 

Conſent her ſoaring fancy to reſtrain 

Which bears her up, as on an eagle's wings, 240 

Deſtin'd for higheſt heaven; or which of fates - 

Tremendous barriers ſhall confine her flight 

To any humbler quarry ? The rich earth 

Cannot detain her; nor the ambient air 

With all its changes, For a while with joy 245 

She hovers o'er the ſun, and views the ſmall 

Attendant orbs, beneath his ſacred beam, 

Emerging from the deep, like cluſter'd iſles 

Whoſe rocky ſhores to the glad ſailors eye 

Reflect the gleams of morning. for a while 250 

With pride ſhe ſees his firm, paternal ſway 

Bend the reluctant planets to move each 

1 its perpetual year. But ſoon ſhe quits 
hat proſpect: meditating loftier vie ws, 


| She darts adventurous up the long career 427 


Of Comets; through the conſtellation holds 

Her courſe, and now looks back on all the ſtars 
Whoſe blended flames as with a milky ſtream 
Part the blue region. Empyrean tracts, 

Where happy ſouls beyond their concave heaven 
Abide, ſhe then explores, whence purer light 261 
For countleſs ages travels thro:;gh the abyſs 
Nor hath in fight of mortals yet arriv'd, 

Upon the wide creations utmoſt hore 

At length ſhe ſtands, and the dread ſpace beyond 
Contemplates, half-recoiliog : natlleſs down 266 
The gloomy void, aftonj{t*d, yet unquell'd, 
She plungeth ; down the unfathomable gulph 
Where God alone hath being, There her hopes 


Neſt at the fated goal, For, from the birth 270 


Of human kind, the Sovereign Maker ſaid 
That not in humble, nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fleeting echoes of renown; 
Fower's purple robes, nor pleafure's flowery lap, 
The ſoul ſhould find contentment; but, from theſe 
Turning diidainful to an equal good, 276 
Through nature's opening walks inlarge her aim, 
Till every bound at length ſhould diſappear, 
And infinite perfection fill the ſcene. 

But lo, where beauty, dreſs'd in gentler pomp, 
With comely fteps advancing, claims the verſe. 
Her olarms inſpire. O beauty, ſource of praiſe, 


Of honour, even to mute and liſelefſs things; 
O thou that kindleſt in cach human heart 
Love, and the wiſh of poets, when the ir ton 


Their own; O child of nature and the ſou}, 
In happieſt hour brought forth; the doubtiul garb 
Of words, of earthly language, all too mean, 
Too lowly J account, in which to clothe 290 
Thy form divine. For thee the mind alone 
Beholds; nor balf thy brightneſs can reveal 
Through thoſe dim organs, whoſe corporeal touch 
Oꝛerſhadowetli thy pure eflence, Yet, my Muſe, 
Tf fortune call thee to the taſk, wait thou 295 
Thy favourable ſęaſons: then, while ſcar 
And doubt are abſent, through wide nature's 
bonds e | 
Expatiate with glad ſtep, and choole at will 
| Whate'er bright ſpoils the florid earth contains, 
Whate'er the waters, or the liquid air, 300 
To manifeſt unblemiſt*d beauty? praiſe, 
And ofer the breaſts of mortals to extend 
Her gracious empire. Wilt thou to the iſles 
Atlartic, to the rich Hefperian clime, 
Fly in the train of Autumn; and look on, 3e g 
And learn from him; while, as he roves around, 
Where'er his fingers touch the fruitful grove, 
The branches bloom with gold; where*er his foot 
Imprints the ſoil, the ripening cluſters ſwell, 
Turning al de their foliage, and come forth 313 
In purple lights, till every hillec grows 
As with the bluſhes of an evening ſky ? 
Or wilt thou that Theflalian landſcape trace, 
Where flow Peneus his clear glaſſy tide | 
Draws ſmonth along, between the winding cliffs 
Of Offa and the pathleſs woods unſkorn 316 
That wave oer huge Clympus? Down the ſtream, 
Look how the mountains with their double range 
Imbrace the vale of Tempe; from each ſide 
Aſcending ſteep to heaven, a rocky mound 320 
Cover'd with ivy and the laurel boughs | 
That crown'd young Phœbus for the Python ſlain. 
Fair Tempe! on whoſe primroſe banks the morn 
Awoke moft fragrant, and the noon rep6s'd 
In pomp of lights and ſhadows'moſt fublime : 
Whole lawns, whoſe glades, ere nan POO 
et „ | 32 
Jad An an entrance, were the hallow'd haunt 
Of ſylvan powers immortal; Where they fate 
Oft in the golden age, the Nymphs and Fauns, 
Beneath ſome arbor branching o'er the food, 330 
And leanivg round hung on the inſtructive lips 
Of boary Pan, or oer ſome open dale 
Danc'di in light meaſures to his ſevenfold pipe, 
While Zephyr's wanton hand along their path 
Flung ſhowers of painted bloſſoms, ſertile dews, 
Ard one perpetual ſpring. But if our taſk. 
More lofty rites demand, with all good vows 
Then let us baſten to the rural haunt 
Where youpg Meliffa dwells, Nor thou refuſe 
The voice which calls thee from thy lov'd retreat, 


| But hither, gentle maid, thy footfieps turn 34¹ 


Here, to thy own unque ſtionable theme; 


O fair, O graceful, bend thy poliſn'd brows 


Aſſenting; and the gladneſs of thy eyes 


Impart to me, like morning's wiſhed light 345 


* 


Would teach to other boſoms what ſo char ms 286 


Seen through the vernal air, By yonder ſtream 
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Where beech and elm along the bordering mead 
Send forth wild melody from every bough, 
Together let us wander; where the hills 

Cover'd with fleeces to the lowing vale 350 
Reply 3 where tidings of content and peace 
Eachecho brings. Lo, how the weſtern ſun, - 
Oer fields and floods, o'er every living ſoul, 
Diftuſeth glad repoſe ! There while I ſpeak 
Of beauty's honours, thou, Meliſſa, thou 335 
Shalt hearken, not unconſcious, While I tell 
How firſt from heaven ſhe came. how after all 
The works of life, the elemental ſcenes, 

The hours, the ſeaſons, ſhe had oft explor'd, 

At length ber favourite manſion and her throne 

She fix'd in woman's form: what pleafing ties 
To virtue bind her; what effectual aid 

They lend each other's power; and how divine 
Their union, ſhould ſome ambitious maid, 

To all the inchantment of the Idalian queen, 365 
Add ſanctity and wiſdom :; while my tongue 
Prolongs the tale, Meliſſa, thou may'ſt feign 

To wonder whence my rapture is inſpir'd; 

But ſoon the ſmile which dawns upon thy lip 
Shall tell it, and the tenderer bloom oer all 370 
That ſoft cheek ſpringing to the marble neck, 
Which bends aſide in vain, revealing more 
What it would then keep filent, and in vain ' 
The ſenſe of praiſe diſſembling. Then my ſong 
Great natures winning arts, which thus inform 


With joy and love the rugged breaſt of man, 376 | 
Should found in numbers worthy of ſuch a 


the me: | . 
While all thoſe ſouls have ever felt the force 
Of thoſe inchanting paſſions, to my lyre 
Should throng attentive, and receive once more 
Their influence, unobſeur'd by any cloud 
Cf vulgar care, and purer than the hand 
Of fortune can beſtow 3 nor, to confirm 
Their ſway, ſhould awful contemplation ſcorn 


To join his diQates to the genuine ftrain 385 
Of pleaſure's tongue; nor yet ſhould pleaſure's 
ear | 


Be much averſe, Ye chiefly, gentle band 

Of youths and virgins, who through many a with 
And many a fond purſuit, as in ſome ſcene 

Of magie bright and ficeting, are allur'd 390 
By various beauty; if the pleaſing toil 

Can yield a moments reſpite, hither turn 

Your favourable ear, and truſt my words. 

] do not mean, on blefs'd Religion's ſeat 
Preſenting Superſtitions gloomy form, 395 
To daſh your ſoothing hopes : I do not mean 

To bid the jealous thunderer fre the heavens, 

Or ſhapes infernal rend the groaning earth, 

And feare you from your joys. My chearful ſong 
With happier omens calls you to the field, 400 
Pleas'd with your generous ardor in the chace, 
Aad warm like you, Then tell me (for ye know) 
Doth beauty ever deign to dwell where uſe 
Andaptitude are ſtrangers? is her praiſe 
Couleſsd in aught whoſe moſt peculiar ends 405 
Are lame and fruitleſs ? or did nature mean 
This pleaſing call the herald of a lye,; - © 

To hide the ſhame of diſcord and diſeaſe,  ; 
And win each fond admirer into ſnares, 


Fold, baſfted? No. With better providence 


The general mother, conſcious how infirm : 


Her offspring tread the paths of good and ill, 


Thus, to the choice of credulous defire; 
Doth objects the compleateſt of their tribe 


Diſtinguiſh and commend, Yon fiowery bank 


Cloath'd in the ſoft magnificence of ſpring, 416 
Will not the flocks approve it ? will they aſk 

The reedy fen for paſture? That clear rfl 

Which trickleth murmuring from the moſſy rock, 
Yields it leſs wholeſome beverage to the worn 420 
And thirſty traveller, than the ſtanding pool 
With muddy weeds o%ergrown ? yon ragged vine 
Whoſe lean and ſullen cluſters mourn the rage 
Of Eurus, will the wine-preſs or the bowl 
Report of her, as of the twelling grape . 425 
Which glitters through the tendrils, Iike a gem 
When firſt it meets the fun ? Or what are all 

The various charms to life and ſenſe adjoin'd ? 
Are they not pledges of a ſtate intire, 

Where native order reigns, with every part 430 
In health, and every function well -perform'd? 

Thus then at firſt was beauty ſent from heaven, 

The lovely miniſtreſs of truth and good 

In this dark world, For truth and good are one; 
.And beauty dwells in them, and they in her 435 


Wich like participation. Wherefore then, 


O ſons of earth, would ye diſſolve the tie? 

O! wherefore with a raſh and greedy aim 

Seek ye to rove through every flattering ſcene 
Which beauty ſee ms to deck, nor once inquire 
Where is the ſuffrage of eternal truth, 449 
Or where the ſeal of undeceitful good, 

To fave your ſearch from folly > Wanting theſe, 
Lo, beauty witkers in your void embrace; 

And with the glittering of an idiot's toy 445 
Did fancy mock your vows. Nor yet let hope, 
That kindlieſt inmate of the youthful breaſt, 

Be hence appall'd; be turnꝰd to coward floth 


Sitting in filence, with de jected eyes 


Incurious and with folded hands. Far leſs 450 
Let ſcorn of wild fantaſtic folly's dreams 

Or hatred of the bigot's ſavage pride 
Perſnade you &er that beauty, or the love 
Which waits on beauty, may not brook to hear 
The ſacred lore of undeceitful good 455 
And truth eternal, From the vulgar croud 
Though ſuperſtition, tyranneſs abhorr'd, 

The reverence due to this m jeſtie pair 

With threats and execration ſtill demands 
Though the tame wretch, who aſks of ber the 


way 
To their celeſtial dwelling, ſhe conſtrains 
To quench or ſet at naught the lamp of God 
Within his frame; through manya cheerleſs wild 
Though forth ſhe leads him credulous and dark 
And aw2d with dubious notion; though at length 
Haply ſhe plunge him into cloiſter*d cells 
And manfions unrelent ng as the'grave 
But void of quiet, there to watch the hours 
Of midnight; there, amid the ſcreaming owÞPs 
Dire ſong, with ſpectres or with guilty ſhades 470 
To talk of pangs and everlaſting woe; | 
Yet be not ye diſmay?d.,” A gentler ſtar 
Pre ſides ofer your adventure. From the bower 
Where Wiſdom ſate with her Athenian ſons, 


Could but my happy hand intwine a wreath 475 
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Of Plato's olive with the Mantuan bay, 


Then (for what need of cruel fear to you, = 


To you whom god-like love can well command? 
Tnen ſhould my powerful voice at once diſpel 
Thoſe monkich-horrors; ſhould in words divine 


Kc late how favour'd minds like you inſpirid, 480 


And taught their inſpiration to conduct 

By ruling heaver?s decree, through various walks 
And proſpetts various, but delightful all, 

Move onward z while now myrtle groves appear, 
Now arins and radiant trophies, now the rods | 
Of empire with the curule thrane, are now 
The domes of contemplation and the Muſe, 

Led by that hope ſublime, whoſe cloudleſs eye 
Through the fa r toils andornaments.of earth 450 
Dilcerns the nobler lie reſerv'd for heaven, 


Favourꝰd alike they worſhip round the ſhring 


Where truth conſpicuous with her ſiſter- twins, 
The updivided partners of her ſway, 

With Good and Beauty reigns. Ol let not us 495 
Ry Pleuſure's lying blandiſhments detain'd, 
Or cronchiug to the frowns of bigot Rage, 

O!] let not us one moment pauie to join | 
That choſen band. And if the gracious power, 


Who firſt awakewd my untutor'd ſong, 500 


Will to my jovocation grant anew 


The tuneful ſpirit, then through all our paths 


Ne%er ſhall the ſound of this devoted lyre 

Be wanting 3 whether on the roſy mead 

When ſummer ſmiles, to warn the melting heart 
F luxury's alhirement ; whether frm 506 

Againſt the torrent and the ſtubborn hill 

To urge free virtue's ſteps, and to her ſide 

Summon that ſtrong divinity of ſoul 

Which conquers chanee and fate; or on the height, 

The goal a''ign'd her, baply to proclaim 511 

Her triumph ; on her brow to place the crown 

Of uncorrupted praiſe; through future worlds 

To follow her unterminated way, | 

And bleſs heaven's image in the heart of man. 515 

Such is the worth of Beauty; ſuch her power, 

So blameleſs, ſo rever'd. It now. remains, 

In juft gradation through the various ranks 

Of being, to contemplate how her gifts 


Riſe in due meaſure, watchful to attend 520 : 


The fteps of riſing nature. Laſt and leaſt, 

In colours mingling with a random blaze, 

Doth Beauty dwell. Then higher ia the forms 
Of ſimpleſt, eoßeſt meaſure ; in the bounds 

Of circle, cube, er ſphere. The third aſcent 525 
To ſymmetry adds colour: thus the pearl 

Shines in the concave ot its purple bed, 

And painted ſhells along ſome winding ſhore 
Catch with indented folds the glancing ſun. 
Next, as we riſe, appeat the blooming tribes 5330 
Which clothe the fragrant earth; which A 
from her | | 

Their own-nutrition; which are born and die 
Yet, iu their ſeed, immortal; ſuch the flowers 
With which young Maia pays the village-maids 
That hail her natal morn; and ſuch the graves 


Of colour, and the vital change of growth, 

Lite's holy flame with piercing ſenſe is given, 

While active motion ſpeaks the temper? ſoul: 

So moves the bird of Juno : ſo the ſteed 

With rival ſwiftneſs beats the duſty plain, 343 

* : . 3 

And faithful dogs with eager airs of joy 

Lalute their fellows, What ſubli:ner pomp. 

Adorns the ſeat where Virtue dwells on carth, 

And Trutn's eternal-day-light ſhines around; 

What palm belongs to man's imperial front, 554 

And woman powerful with becoming ſmiles, 

Chief of terreſtrial natures; need we now _ 

Strive to inculcate? Thus hath Beauty there 

Her moſt-conſpicuous praiſe to Matter lent, 

Where wax conſpicuous through that ſhadowy 
vei | 

Breaks forth the bright expreſſion. of a mind: mo 

By ſteps direct ing our.inraptur'd ſearch _ 

To him, the firſt of minds; the chief, the. ſole; 

From whom, through this wide, complicated 
world, ; 8 

Did all her various lineaments begin; 3560 

To whom alone, conſenting and iutire, 

At ence their mutual influence all diſplay, 

He, God moſt high (bear witneſs, carth and 
beo 

The living fountains in himſelf contains 

Of beauteous and ſublime, With him inthron'd 

Ere days or years trod their ethereal way, 506 

In his ſuprems intelligence inthron'd, 

The queen of love holds her unclouded ſtate, 

Urania. Thee, O Father, this extent 

Of matter; thee the ſlugg iſh earth and tract 570 

Of ſeas, the heavens and heavenly ſplendors feel 

Pervading, quickening, moving. From the depth 

Of thy great eſſence, forth didſt thou conduct 

Eternal Form; and there, where Chaos reign'd, 

Gav'ſt her dominion to erect her ſeat, 375 

And ſanctity the manſion: All her works 

Well pleas'd thou didſt behold. The gloomy fres 

Of ſtorm or earthquake, and the pureſt light 

Of ſummer; ſoft Campania's new- born roſe ; 

Ard the Now weed, which pines on Ruſſian hills, 

Comcly alike to thy full viſion ſtand : 581 

To thy ſurrounding vition, which unites | 

All eſiences and powers of the great world 

In one ſole order, fair alike they ſtand, | 

As features\ well conſenting, and alike 585 

Requir'd by nature ere ſhe could attain 

Her juſt reſenſblance to the perſect ſhape 

Of univerſal beauty, which with thee b 

Dwelt from the friſt. Thou alſo, Ancient Mind, 


1 Whom love and free beneficence await 599 


In all thy doings 3 to inferior mints, 

Thy oFspring, and to man, thy youngeſt ſon, 
Reſvſng no convenient gift nor good; 

Their eyes didſt open, in this earth, yon heaven, 
Theſe ſtarry worlds, the countenance divine 595 
| Of Beauty to behold. - But not to them 

Did thou her awful magaitude reveal 

Such as before thine own unbounded fight 


Which bWthe Pomona rears on Vaga's bank, 536 | She ſtands (for never ſhall created ſoul 


To feed the bowl of Ariconian ſwains 

WE a beneath her branches. Nobler fill 
Is ..uty's name where, to the full conſent 
Of members and of features, to the pride 


Coneeive that object); nor, to all their kinds, 600 


The ſame in ſhape or features didſt thou ſrame 
Her image. 
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Or ſenſe and action, thy paternal hand As their great parent's diſcipling requires, 

Hath for each race prepar*d a different teſt Then to their ſeveral manſons they depart, 

Of Beauty, own'd, and revereic'd as their guide | Ia itars, in plaaets, through the unknown ſhores 

Moſt apt, moſt faithful. Thence inform'd, they Ot yon ethereal occan. Who caa toll, 670 
""foan | 606 | Even on the ſurface of this rolling earth, 

The objects that ſurround them; and ſel-&, How many make abode? The fields, the groves, 

Sincz the great whole diſclaims their ſcafty view, | The winding rivers, and the azure maia, |. 

Faeh for himſelf fele&s peculiar parts Are render*d ſolemn by their frequent feet, 

Of nature; what the ſtandard 69d by heaven 640 | Their rites ſublime. There each her deſtin'd 

within his breaſt approves : acquiriog thus home | | 

A partial beauty, which becomes his lot; Infor ins with that pure radfance from the ſiries 

A beauty which his eye may comprehend, Brought down, and ſhines throughout her little 

his hand may copy: leaving, O ſupreme, iphere, 


O thou whom none bath utter'd, leaving all 615 Exulting. Strait, as travellers by ni ght 
To thee that infinite, conſummate form, Yurn towards a dittant name, o tome ft eye 
Which the great powers, the gods around thy Among the various tenants of tae ſcene, 


6 O . 
throne Diſcerns the heaven- born phantom ſeated there, 4 
And neareſt to thy counſels, know with thee And owns her charms. Hence the wide univerie, 6 
For ever to have been; but who ſhe is, Throwgt all tie fea ons of revolving worlds, 94 
Or what her likeneſs, know not. Man ſurveys | Bears witneſs with its people, gods and men, 30 
A narrower ſcene, where, by the mix'd effect Jo Beauty's bliſsful bower, and with che voir? WW. 
Ot things corporeal oa his paſſive mind, Of grateful admiration fill reſounds: 635 | | us 
He judgeth-what is fair. Corporeal things That voice, to which is Beauty's frame divine 1 1 
The mind of man impell with various powers, As is the cunning of the maſter's hand 1 
And various features to his eye diſcloſe. 625 | To the ſweet accent of the well-tun'd lyre. * FI 
The powers which move his ſenſe with iaftant joy, Genius of ancient Greece, whoſe faithful Reps if : ; 
The features which attract his heart to love, Have led us to theſe awful folitudes . "83 i | 
He marks, combines, repoſits. Other powers | Of Nature and of Science; nurſe rever'd t i 
And features of the ſelf-ſame thing (unleſs Of generous counſels and heroic deeds ; + 
The beauteous form, the creature of his mind, O! let ſome portion of thy matchleſs praiſe + Bt 
Requeſt their cloſe alliance) he o%erlooks 631 Dwell iu my breaſt, and teach me to adorn 695 | 
Forgotten; or with ſelf- beguiling zeal, This unatte mpted theme. Nor be my thoughts 
When&er his paſſions mingle in the work, Prelumptuous counted, if amid the calm 


Half alters, half diſowns. The tribes of. men Which Heſper ſheds along the vernal heaven, 
Thus from their different functions and the ſhapes | If I, from vulgar ſuper ſtition's walk, 


Familiar to their eye, with art obtain, 636 Impatient {tcal, and from the unſeemly rites -09 
Unconſcious of their purpoſe, yet with art Of iplendid adulation, to attend 5 
Obtain the beauty fitting man to love: With hymns thy preſence in the ſylvan ſhade, 

Whoſe proud defires from nature's homely toil By their malignaat footſteps unprofar?d, 

Oft turn away, ſaſtidious : aſking {till 640 Come, O renowned power; thy glowing m'cn 


His mind's high aid, to purity tne form Such, and ſo elevated all thy form, 


751 
From matter's groſs communion: to ſecure As when the great barbaric lord, again 92 
For ever, from the meddling hand of change And yet again diminiſh'd, hid his face 

Or rude decay, her features; and to add Among the herd of ſatraps aud of kings 
Whatever ornaments may ſuit her mein, 645 | And, at the lightning of thy luted fpear, 


Wher&er he finds them featter'd throughthe paths | Crouch'd like a flave, Bring all thy martial ſpoils, - 
07 nature or of fortune. Then he ſeats Thy palms; thy laureb, thy triumphal ſongs, 
The accompliſh'd image deep witlün his breaſt, | Thy ſmiling band ot arts, thy goed-like {res 
Reviews it, and accounts it good and fair. Of civil wiidom, thy unconquer'd youth 

Thus the one beauty of the world iatire, 650 | After ſome glorious day r-joicing round | 
The univerſal Venus, far beyond 8 Their new-erected trophy. Guide my feet 775 
The keeneſt effort of ereated eyes, Through fair Lyceum's walk, the olive ſtadcs 
And their moſt wide horizon, dwells inthron'd f Academus, and the ſacred vale 


In ancient {Jence. At her footſtool ftands Haunted by ſteps divine, where once bereath 
An altar burning with eternal fire 655 | That ever-living platane's ample boughs 
Unſullied, uncoaſum'd, Here every hour, Iliſſus, by Socratic ſounds detain'd, 720 
lere every moment, in their turns arrive Cn his neglected urn attentive lay; 
ler oftspring; an innumerable band | While Boreas, hagering on the neighbouring ap 
Of fitters, eomely all.; but differing far ; | With beauteous Crithyia, his love- tale 
Ia age, in ſtaturè, and expreſſive mien, (co Ia filentawe ſuſpended. There let me 
More than bright Helen from her new-born babe. With blameleſs hand, from thy unenvious feld- 8 
9 o this maternal ſhr-ne in turns they come, Tranſplant ſome living bloſſoins, to adorn 
Lach with her ſacred lamp; that from the ſource | My native clime : while, far beyond the meed 
25 Of living flame, which here immortal flows, Or Fancy's toll aſpiring, I unlock _ 5 
7 Their portions of its luſtre they may draw 664 | The ſpring of antient Wiſdom : while I add 


or days, or months, or years; for ages, ſome; (What cannot be disjoin'd from Peauty”: praif-} 
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Thy a and native dreſs, thy works beloy'd / 1 Maintain its equal tenor, though in tracts 


And honour'd: while to my compatriat youth 
I poiat the great example of thy ſons, | 


And tune to Attic themes the Britiſh lyre. 


\ 


; ' \ 


THE 
PLEASURES + 
: OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 
BOOK THE SECOND. 

. MD CLX V. 
INTRODUCTION to this more difficult part 
of the ſubject. Of truth ard its three claſſes, 
matter of fact, exferimental or ſcientifical truth, 
contradiſlinguiſhed from opinion) and univerſal 
truth: chic lan is either metaphyſical or geo- 
metrical, either purely intellectual or per fectly 
abſtracted. On the poxwer of diſcerning truth 
depends that of acting with the view of an end; 
a circumſtance eſſential to virtue. Of virtue 
conſidered in the divine mind as à pertetual and 
univerſal beneficence. Of human wit tue, con- 
fidered as a ſyſlem of particular ſentiments and 
ations, ſuit ible to the deſigns of providence and 
the condition of man; to whom it conjiitutes the 
chuef good and the firſt beauty. Of vice and its 
origin, Of ridicule: its general rature and 
final cauſe, f the paſſians; particularly of 
theſe wwhith relate to evil, natural or moral, 
and ewiaich are generally accounted painful, 

 theugh not always unatterded with pleaſure, 


HUS far of beauty and the pleaſing forms 
Which man's untutor'd fancy, from the 
ſeenes Da | 
Imperfect of this ever-changing world, 
Creates; and views, inamour'd. Now my ſong 
Severer themes demand : myſterious truth: 5 
And virtue, ſovran good : the ſpells, the trains, 
The progeny of error: the dreadful ſway 
Of paſhon; and whatever hidden ſtores 
From her own lofty deeds and from herſelf 
The mid acquires, Severer argument: 10 
Not leſs attractive; nor deſerving leſs 
A conſtant ear, For what are all the forms 
Educ*d by fancy from corporeal things, 
Greatneſs, or pomp, or ſymmetry of parts? 
Not tending to the heart, ſoon feeble grows, 15 
As the» blunt arrow gainſt the knotty trunk, 
Their impulſe on the ſenſe :; while the pall'd eye 
Expeas in vain its tribute; atks in vain, 
Where are the ornaments it once admir'd ? 
Not ſo the moral ſpecies, nor the powers 20 
Of paſſion 200 of thought. The ambitious 
mio vo | 

With objects boundleſs as her own deſres 


Can there converſe : by theſe unfading forms 


Touch'd and awaken'd ſtill, with eager act [25 
She bends each nerve, and meditates well-pleas?d 
Her gifts, her godlike fortune. Such the ſcenes 

Now opening round us. May the deſtin'd verſe 


| 


þ 


Obſcure and arduous! May the ſource of light, 
All-preſent, all-{ufficient, guide our ſteps 30 


years 


From the loud throng the beaten paths of wealth 
In tuneful Words concerning higheſt things, 
Of penſive freedom when the human foul 


Shuts out the rumour of the world, him ſtill 
Touch thou with ſecret leſſons: call thou back 


Each erring thought: and let the yielding 


ſtrains 

From his full boſom, like a welcome ril! 40 

Spontaneous from its healthy fountain, flow ! 
But from what name, what favorable ſign, 

What heavenly auſpice, rather ſhall I date 

My perilous excurſion, than from truth, 

That nearett inmate of the human ſoul; 45 

Eſtrang'd from whom, the countenance divine 

Of man disfigur'd and diſhonour'd ſinks 

Among inferior things? For to the brutes 

Perception and the tranſient boons of ſenſe 

Hath fate imparted : but to man alone 50 

Of ſublunary beings was it given, 

Each fleeting impulſe on the ſenſual powers 

At leiſure to review; with equal eye 

To ſcan the paſſion of the ſtricken nerve 

Or the vague object ſtriking: to conduct 55 

From ſenſe, the portal turbulent and loud, 

Into the minds wide palace one by one 

The frequent, preſſing, fluctuating forms, 

And queſtion and compare them, Thus he 


learns 8 
Their birth and fortunes; how allied they 
hbaunt | 60 


The avenues of ſenſe: what laws direct 

Their union, and what various diſcords riſe, 

Or fix*d or caſyal : which when his clear thouglt 
Retains and when his faithful words expreſs, 
That living image of the external ſcene, 65 
As in a poliſh'd mirror held to view, | 

Is truth: where'er it varies from the ſhape 
And hue of its exemplar, in that part 

Dim error lurks. Moreover, from without 
When oft the ſame ſociety of forms 6:48 
In the ſame order have approach' cd his mind, 

He deigns no more their ſteps with curious heed 
To tracez no more their features or their garb 
He now examines; but of them and their. 
Condition, as with ſome diviner's tongue, 75 
Affrms what heaven in every diſtant place, 
Through evey future ſeaſon, will decree. 

This too is truth: where%er his prudent lips 
Wait till experience diligent and flow 

Has authoriz'd their ſentence, this is truth; 8 
A ſecond, higher kind: the parent this 

Of ſcience; or the lofty power herſel:, 
Science herſelf: on whom the wants and cares 
Cf ſocial life depend; the ſubſtitute 

Of God's own wiſdom in this toilſome world 85 
The providence of man. Yet oft in vain, 

To earn ber aid, with fx%d and anxious eye 

He looks on nature's and on ſortune's courſe: 


Teo much in vain. Eis duller viſual ray 


Through every maze: and whom in childim 


And power, thou didſt apart ſend forth to ſpeak 


Him ſtill do thou, O Father, at thoſe hours 35 
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The ſtillneſs and the perſevering acts 90 

Of nature oft elude; and fortune oft 

With ſtep fantaitic from the wonted walk 

Turns into mazes dim. His ſighit is foil'd 1 

And the crude ſentence of his faltering tongue 

s but opinion*s verdict half believ'd +l 

And prone to change. Here thou, who feel'ſt 
thine car ö 

Congenial to my Iyre's profounder tone, 

Pauſe, and be watchful. Hitherto the ſtores, 

Which feed thy mind and exerciſe her powers, 

Partake the reliſh of their native ſoil, 100 

Their parent earth, But know a nobler dower 

Her fire at death decreed her; purer gifts 

From his own treafurez forms which never 
deign'd : 

Jn eyes or ears to dwell, within the ſenſe 


Of earthly organs; but ſublime were plac'd 1056 


In his eſſential reaſon, leading there 

That vaſt ideal hoſt which all his works 
Through endleſs ages never will reveal. 

Thus then indow?d, the feeble creature man, 


The ſlave of hunger, and the prey of death, 116 


Even now, even here, in earth's dim priſon 
bound, 36 | | 

The language of intelligence divine 

Attains : repeating oft concerning one mw 

And many, paſt and preſent, parts and whole, 

Thoſe ſovran dictates which in fartheſt heaven, 

Where no orb rowls, eternity's fix'd ear 116 

Hears from coeval truth, when chance nor 
change, — 

Natures Pag progeny, nor nature's ſelf 

Dires intermeddle or approach her throne. 

og Pex this corporeal world he learns 120 

To extend her ſway 3; while calling from the 

deep, : 

From earth and air, their multitude untold 

Of figures and of motions round his walk, 

For each wide family ſome ſingle birth ; 

He ſets in view, the impartial type of all 125 

Its brethren 3 ſuffering it to claim, beyond 

Their comman heritage, no private gift, 

No proper fortune, Then whate'er his eye 

In this diſcerns, his bold untrring tongue 

Pronounceth of the kindred, without hound, 130 

Without condition. Such the rife of forms 

Seque ſter'd far from ſenſe and every ſpot 

P:cular in the realms of ſpace or time: 

duch is the throne which man for truth amid 

The paths of mutability hath built, 135 

Secure, unſhaken, till; and whence he views, 

In matter's mouldering firuQtures, the pure 
forms 2 | : 

Of triangle, or circle, cube or cone, 

Impaſſive all; whoſe attributes nor force 

Nor fate can alter, There he firſt conceives 140 

True being, and an intelleual world | 

The ſame this hour and ever. Thence he deems 

Of his own lot: above the painted ſhape3 

That fleeting move Oer this terreſtrial ſcene 

0% up; beyond the adamantine gates I45 
Of death expatiates; as his birthright claims 
Inheritance in all the works of God; 


Prepares for endleſs time his plan of liſe, 
Vor. VII. | 


And counts the univerſe itſelf his home, 

Whence alſo but from truth, the light of 

minds, ; 

Is human fortune gladden'd with the rays 
Of virtue ? with the moral colours thrown 
On every walk of this our ſocial ſcene, 
Adorning for the eye of gods and men 
The paſſions, action, habitudes of life, 155 
And rendering earth like heaven, a ſaered place 
Where love and praiſe may take delight to dwell ? 
Let none with heedleſs tongue from truth disjoin 
The reign of virtue. Ere the day ſpring flow'd, 
Like fiſters link*d in concord's golden chain, 166 
They ſtood before the great eternal mind 


| Their common parent; and by him were both 


Sent forth among his creatures, hand in hand, 

Inſeparably join'd : nor e'er did truth | 

Find an apt ear to liſten to her lore, 165 

Which knew not virtue's voice; nor ſave where 
truth's 5 £3 

Majeſtic words are heard and underſtood 

Doth virtue deign to inhabit. Go, inquire 

Of nature: not among Tartarian rocks, 

Whither the hungry vulture with its prey 170 

Returns: not where the lion's ſullen roar 

At noon reſounds along the lonely banks 


[Of ancient Tigris: but her gentler ſcenes, 


The dove=cote and the ſhepherd?s fold at morn, * 
Conſult; or by a meadows fragrant hedge, 175 


In ſpring-time when the woodlands firſt are 


green, 
Attend the linnet ſinging to his mate, 


Couceb'd oer their tender young. To this fond 


care 

Thou doſt not virtue's honourable name 
Attribute: wherefore, ſave that not one gleam 
Of truth did &er diſcover to themſelves 181 
Their little hearts, or teach them, by the effects 


Of that parental love, the love itſelf 
To judge, and meaſure its officious deeds ? 


But man, whoſe eyelids truth has filb'd with 


day, 
Diſcerns how ſkilfully to bounteous ends- 
His wiſe affeQions move; with free accord 
Adopts their guidance; yields himſelf ſecure ; 
To nature's prudent impulſe ; and converts 
Inſtinct to duty and to ſacred lay. 190 
Hence right and fit on earth; while thus to 
man I Mk 
The Almighty Legiſlator hath explain'd 
The ſprings of act ion fix'd within his breaſt ; 


185 


Hath given him power to ſlacken or reſtrain 


Their effort; and hath ſhewn him how they 
Join 195 
Their partial movements with the maſter wheel 
Of the great world, and ſerve that ſacred end 
Which he, the unerring reaſon, keeps in view. 
For (if a mortal tongue may ſpea of him 
And his dread ways) even as his boundlefs eye, 
Connecting every form and every change, 
Beholds the perfect beauty 3ifo-his will, 
Through every hour producing good to all 
The family of creatures, is itſelf | 


The perfect virtue. Let the grateful ſwa'n 20g 
| Remember this, as oft with joy and praiſe - 
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The ſpacious region flouriſhing in view, 
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He looks upon the falling dews which clothe ' 
His lawns with verdure, and the tender ſeed 
Nouriſh within his furrows : when between 
Dead ſeas and burning ſkies,” where long un- 
moy'd _ lg My 210 
The bark had languiſh'd, now a ruſtling gale 
Lifts oer the fickle waves her dancing prow, 
Let the glad pilot, buriting out in thanks, 
Rey ember this: leſt blind o'erweening pride 
Pollute their offerings : leſt their ſelfiſn heart 215 
Say to the heavenly ruler, “ At our call 
« Relents thy power: by us thy arm is mov'd.“ 
Fools ! who of God as ot each other deem: 
Who his invariable acts deduce | | 
From ſudden counſels tranſient as their own 220 
Nor farther of his bounty, than the event 
Which. haply meets their loud and eager prayer, 
Acknowledge ; nor, beyond the drop minute 
Which haply they have taſted, heed the ſource 
That flows tor all; the fountain of his love 225 
Which; from the ſummit where he- {its enthron'd, 
Fours health and joy, unfailing ſtreams, through- 
out c N 5 3 


The goodly work of his eternal day, 

His own fair univerſe; on which alone 230 
His counſels fix, and whence alone his will 
Aſſumes her ſtrong direction. Such is now | 

His ſovran purpole ; ſuch it was before 

All multitude of years. For his right arm 

Was never idle: his beſtowing love L, 
Knew no beginning; was not as a change 

Of mood that woke at laſt and ſtarted up 


—_ 


* 


After a deep and ſolitary ſloth 

Of boundleſs ages. No: he now is good, 

He ever was. The fect of hoary time 240 
Through their eternal courſe have travePd oer 
No ſpeechleſs, lifeleſs de ſart; but through 

ſcencs 1 

Cheerful with bounty ſtill; among a pomp 

Of worlds, for gladneſs round the Maker's 

throne 8 90 

Loud-ſhuuting, or, in many dialects i 
Of hope and tal truſt, imploring thence 
The fortunes of their people: where ſo-fix?d 
Were all the dates of being, ſo diſpos d 

To every living ſoul of every kind d 
The field of motion and the hour of reſt, 250 
That each the general happinefs might ſerve 
And by the diſeipline of laws divine 
Convine'd of folly or chaltiz'd from guilt, 
Each might at length be happy. What remains 
Shall be like what as-paſs'd 3 but fairer (till, 255 
And ſtill ivcreang.in the godlike gifts 
"Of life and truth, The ſame paternal hand, 
From the mute fhell-fiſh' gaſping on ther ſhore, 
To men, to angels, to celeſtial minds, 


95 
» 
# — 


Will ever lead tha generations n 2860 
Through higher ſcenes of being ; whille, ſup- 
ly'd 


From day to day by his enlwening breath 
Inferior orders in ſucceſſion riſe 
To fill the void below. As flame aſcends, 


As vapours to the eartli in ſhowers return, 265 
As the pois'd ocean toward the attracting moon 


wells, and the ever-liſtening planets charm'd 
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| By the ſun's call their onward Pace incline, 


So all things which have life aſpire to God, 
Exhauſtleſs fount of intellectual day, 270 
Centre of ſouls. Nor doth the maſtering voice 
Of nature ceaſe within to prompt aright 


Their ſteps; nor is the care of heaven with-held 


From ſenging to the toil external aid; * 
That in their ſtations all may perſevere 27 


To climb the aſcent of being, and approach 7 


For ever nearer to the life divine. 

But this eternal fabric was not rais*d 
For man's inſpection. Though to ſome be given 
To catch a tranſient viſonary glimpſe 280 


[Of that majettic ſcene which boundleſs power 


Prepares for perfect goodneſs, yet in vain 


Would human lite her faculties expand 
To imboſom ſuch an object. Nor could cer 
| Virtue or praiſe have touch'd the hearts of men, 


Had not the ſovran guide, through every ſtage 286 

Of this their various journey, pointed out 

New hopes, new toils, which to their humble 
. ſphere 4 | 

Of Gght and ſtrength might ſuch importance hold 

As doth the wide creation to his own, 2090 

Hence all the little charities of liſe, 

With all the ir duties: hence that favorite palm 

Of human will, when duty is ſuffic'd, 

And ſtill the liberal ſoul in ampler deeds 


Would manifeſt herſelf; that ſacred ſigu 295 


Of her rever'd affiuity to him 


Whoſe bounties are his own; to whom none 


ſaid, | 


« Create the wiſeſt, fulleſt, faireſt Wand, 


„And make its offspring happy} he nent 
Some likeneſs of himſelf among his wor” 13 
To view, hath pour'd into the human , 


A ray of knowledge and of love, Hon gui 


Earth's feeble race to act their Maker's part, r 
Self-judging, ſelf-oblig'd: while, from befor: 


| That godlike function, the gigantic pewer, 305 


Neceſſity, though wont to curb the force 

Of Chaos and the favage elements, 

Retires abaſh'd, as from. a ſcene too high 

For her brate tyranny, and with her bears 
Her ſcorned followers, terror, and baſe awe 31 


{| Who blinds herſelf, aud that ill-ſuited pair, 


Obedience link'd with hatred. Then the ſoul 
Ariſes in her ftrength 3 and, looking round 


Her buſy ſphere, Whatever work ſhe views, 


Whatever counſel bearing any trace 315 
Ok her Creator's likeneſs, whether apt 
To aid her fellows or preſerve herſ-li 


In her ſuperior functions unimpair'd, 


Thither the turns exulting : that ſhe claims 

As her peculiar good: on that, through all 320 
The fickle ſeaſons of the day, ſhe looks 

With reverence ſtill: to that, as to a ſence 
Againſt affliction and the darts of pain, 


2 . Fe 2 
Her drooping hopes repair: and once oppDOs 


To thut all other, Pleaſure, other wealth 325 

Vile, as the drofs upon the molten gold, 

Appears, and loathſome as the briny ſca 

To him who languiſkes with thirit, and fgbs 

For ſome known fountain pure. For * hat can 
ſtrive 5 5 

With virtue? which of nature's regions vat 33 


1 


= 
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Can in ſo many forms produce to fight | The joy of human life, the earthly heaven. 1 if 
Such powerful beauty ? beauty, which the eye How far unlike. them muſt the lot of guilt \ f 
Of hatred cannot look upon ſecure : Be found! Or what terreſtrial woe can match 395 =! 
Which envy's ſelf contemplates, and is turn'd The ſelf-convited boſom, which bath wrought ; | 
Ere long to tenderneſs, to infant ſiniles, © 335 | The bane of others, or inſlav'd itſelf "il 
Gr tears of humbleſt love. Is aught ſo fair | With ſhackles vile? Not poiſon, nor ſharp fire 7 80S 
In all the dewy landſcapes of the ſpring, | Nox the worſt pangs that ever moakiſh hate * IN 
The ſummer's noontide groves, the purple eve; | Suggeſted, or deſpotic rage impos'd, 4000 | 4 þ 
At har veſt- home, or in the fruſty moon Were at that ſeaſon an unwiſh*d exchange: 14 
Glittering on ſome ſmooth ſea, is aught ſo fair When the ſoul loaths herſelf: when flying thence 1 
As virtuous friendſhip ? as the honor'd roof 341 To crouds, on every bro ſhe ſees portray'd . 
Whither trom higheſt heaven immortal Love Fell demons, hate or ſcorn, which drive her | it | 
Bis torcn ethereal and his goldea bow < | back | | * 
Propitious brings, and there a temple holds | To ſolitude, her judge's voice divine ? 405 4 
o whoſe unſpotted ſervice gladly.vow'd 345 To hear in ſecret, haply ſounding theough - | "18 
he ſocial band of parent; brother, child, The troubled dreams of midnight, and ill, ſtill | f F 
With ſmiles aud ſweet diſeourſe and gentle deeds | Demanding for his violated laws * 0 7 
Adore his power? What gift of richeſt clime - Fit recompence, or oharging her own ton it ** 
Fer drew ſuch eager eyes, or prompted ſuch To ſpeak the award of juſtice on herſelf, 410 } 1. 
Deep wilhes, as the zeal that ſnatches back 350] For well ſhe knows what faithful hints within } ij 
rom flander's poiſonous tooth a foe's renown; Were whiſper'd to beware the lying forme + vg 
r croſſeth danger in his lion-walk, Which turn'd her footſteps from the ſafer way: 1 
\ rivabs lite to reſcue ? as the young What cautions to ſuſpe& their painted dreſs, 1 
theniau warrior fitting down in bonds, And look with fteady eyelid on their ſmiles, 415 19 
at his great father's body might not want 355 | Their frowns, their tears. In vain, The dazzling x 
1ceful, humble tomb? the Roman wife hues | 4 
nig her lord how harmleſs was the wound | Of fancy, and opinion's eager voioe, if 
h, how impotent the tyrant's rage, Too much prevaibd. For mortals tread the path | 
othing more could threaten to afflict In which opinion ſays they follow good j 
..thful love? Or is there in the abyſs, 360 | Or fly from evil: and opinion gives 420 + 
ong the adamantine ſpheres Report of good or evil, as the ſcene b 
Wor; unſha en through the boundleſs void, | Was drawn by fancy, pleaſing or deſorm'd: 'M | 
Auglit that with half ſuch majeſty can fill Thus her report can never there be true =. 
1 he human boſom, as when Brutus roſe Where fancy cheats the intellectual eye | FB 
Refulgent, from the ſtroke of Cæſar's fate 565 Witn glaring colors and diſtorted lines. 425 BY 
Amid the croud of patriots ; and his arm Is there a man to whom the name of death 4 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove | Brings terror's ghaſtly pageants conjur'd up | «| 
When guilt brings down the thunder, calld | Before him, death-bed groans, and diſmal vows, 14 
aloud _ And the frail ſoul plung'd head- long from the | "t | 
On Tully's name, and ſhook the crimſon ſword brink 5 3 7777 7A | 
Of juſtice in his rapt aſtoniſh'd eye, 370 Of life and day-light down the glomy air, 430 bf: 
And bad the father of his country hail, Au unknown depth, to gulphs of torturing fire : 
For lo the tyraut proſtrate on the duſt, * Unviſited by merey? Then what hand 4 


And Rome again is free? Thus through the | Can ſnatch the drgamer trom the fatal toils 

paths 3 Which fancy 1 thus conſpire 
Of human life, in various pomp array'd To twine around his heart? or who ſhall huſh 435 
Walks the wife daughter of the judge of heaven, | Their Wn when they tell him that to die, 
* 


D e ee 


Fair virtue; from her Father's throne ſupreme To riſk thoſe horrors, is a direr curſe I 
Sent down to utter laws, ſuch as on earth 377 Than baſeſt lite can bring? Though love with 10 
Moſt apt he knew, moſt powerful to promote Prayers f | 2% x 23g 9 
The weal of all his works, the gracious end Moſt tender, with affliction's ſacred tears, 1 
Of his dread empire. And though haply man's | Beſeech his aidz though gratitude and faith 44 
Obſcurer fight, ſo far beyond himſelf 381 Condemn each ftep with loiters ; yet let none 4 

And the brief labors of his littte home, \ Make anſwer for him that, if any frown 


Extends not; yet, by the bright preſence won Of danger thwaxt his path, he will not ſtay, 
Of this divine inftructreſs, to her ſway | Content, and be a wretch to be ſecure. \ 
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Pleas'd he aſſents, nor heeds the diſtant goal 38 5 Here vice begins then: at the gate of life, 443 : 
To which her voice eonducts him. Thus hath | Fre the young multitude to diverſe reads . ; 
God, | N Part, like fond pilgrims on a jpurney unknowẽn, 1 

Stell looking toward his own high purpoſe, fix?d | Sits Fancy, deep-inchautreſs; and to each 5 
Ihe virtues of his creatures ; thus he rules With kind maternal „ her bowl, | 4 1 
The parent's fondneſs and the patriot's zeal; A potent beverage. | Heedleſs they comply: 4%. | if 
Thus the warm ſenſe of honor and of ſhame ; 390 Till the whole ſoul from that mytterious draught” 7 | 
The vows of gratitude, the faith of love; Is ting'd, and every tranſient thought imbibes i Wi 
And all the comely intercourſe of praiſe, Of gladneſs-or diſguſt, def.re or fear, 2 * jy 1 
ö 4 3 Mm 3 v1 
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One homebred colour, which not all the lights 
Of ſcience eber ſhall change; nut all the ſtorms 455 
Of adverſe fortune waſh away, nor yet 

The robe of pureſt virtue quite conceal, 

Thence on they paſs, where meeting frequent 


— 
Of good and evil, cunning phantoms apt 
To fire or freeze the breaſt, with them they 


In dangerous parley ; liſtening oft, and oft 

Gazing with reekleſs paſſion, while its garb 

The ſpectre beightens, and its pompous tale 

Repeats with ſome new cireumſtance to ſuit 

That early tinfture of the hearer's ſoul. 465 

And ſhould the guardian, reaſon, but for one 

Short moment yield to this illuſive ſcene 

His ear and eye, the intoxicating charm 

Involves him, till no longer he difcerns, 

Or only guides to err. Then revel forth 470 

A furious band that ſpurn him from the throne, 

And all is uproar. Hence ambition climbs 

With ſliding feet and hands impure, to graſp 

Thoſe ſolemn toys which glitter in his view 

On Fortune's rugged ſteep ; hence pale Revenge 

Unſheaths her murderous dagger: Rapine hence 

And envious luit, by venal fraud upborne, 477 

Surmount the reverend barrier of the laws 

Which kept them from their prey: hence all the 

crimes 

That eter defiPd the earth, and all the plagues 480 

That follow them for vengeance, in the guiſe 

Ci honor, ſafety, pleaſure, eaſe, or pomp, 

Stole firſt into the fond believing mind, 

Vet not by Fancy's witchcraft on the brain 

Are always the tumultuous paſſions driven 483 

To guilty deeds, nor reaſon bound in chains 

That vice alone may lord it. Oft, adorn'd 

With motley eee. folly mounts his throne, 

And plays her idiot antics, like a queen. 

A thouſand garbs the wears; a thouſand ways 490 

She whirls her giddy empire. Lo, thus tar 

With bold adventure to the Mantuan lyre 

I fing for contemplation link?d with love 

A penſwe theme. No haply ſhould my ſong 

Unbend that ſerious countenance, and learn 495 

Thalia's tripping gait, her ſhrill-ton'd voice, 

Her wiles familiar : whether ſcorn ſhe darts 

In wanton ambuſh from her lip and eye, 

Or whether with a ſad diſguiſe of care, 

' C*ermantliag her gay brow, ſhe acts in iport 500 

The deeds of folly, and from all ſides round 

Calls forth impetuous laughter's gay rebuke; 

Her province. But through every comic ſcene 

To lead my Muſe with her light pencil ar nod; 

Through every ſwift occaſion which the hand 505 

Of laughter points at, when the mirthful ting” 
Dittends her labouring fides and chokes her 

| tongue; 7 46l 

Were endleſs as to ſound each grating note 

With which the rooks and chattering daws, and 

grave : REES: N 

Unwieldy in mates of the village pond, 510 

The changing ſeaſons of the ſky proclaim ; 

Sun, cloud, or ſhower. Suffice it to bave ſaid, 

Where*er the power of ridicule diſplays 

Her quaint-ey'd viſage, ſome incongruous form, 
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Some ſtubborn diſſonance of things combin'd, 515 


Strikes on her quick perception: whether pomp, 
Or praiſe, or beauty be dragg'd in and ſhown 
Where ſordid fzſhions, where ignoble deeds, 
Where toul deformity is wont to dwell; 
Or whether theſe with ſhrewd and wayward ſpite 
Invade reſplendeat pomp's imperious mien, 331 
The charms of beauty, or the boaſt of praiſe, 

Alk we for what fair end the Almighty Sire 
In mortal boſoms ſtirs this gay contempt, - 
Theſe grateful pangs of laughter; from diſguſt 
Educing pleaſure > Whereſore, but to aid 526 
The tardy fteps of reaſon, and at once 
By this prompt impulſe urge us to depreſs 
Wild Folly's aims? For though the ſober light 
Of Truth flow dawning on the watchful mind 536 
At length unfolds, through many a ſubtile tie, 
How theſe uncouth diforders end at laſt 
In public evil; yet benignant Heaven, 
Couſcious how dim the dawn of truth appears 
To thouſands, conſcious what a ſcanty pauſe 535 
From labour and from care the wider lot 
Of humble life affords for ſtudious thought 
To ſcan the maze of Nature, therefore ftamp'd 
Theſe glaring ſcenes with characters of ſcorn, 
As broad, as obvious to the paſſing clown 540 
As to the letter'd ſage's curious eye. | 

But other evils o'er the ſteps of man 
Through all his walks impend; againſt whoſe might 
The ſlender darts of laughter nought avail; 
A trivial warfare, Some, Ike cruel guards, 545 
On Nature's ever- moving throne attend; a 
With miſchief armed for him who'er ſhall thwart 
The path of her inexorable wheels, * 
While ſſ.e purſues the work that muſt be done 
Through ocean, earth, and air. Hence frequent 

forms 

Of woe; the merchant, with his wealthy bark, 
Bury*d by daſhing waves; the traveller 
Pierc'd by the pointed lightning in his haſte; 
And the poor huſtandman with folded arms, 
Surveying his loſt labours, and a heap 555 
Of blaſted chaft the product of the feld 
Whence he expected bread, But worſe than theſe 
I deem, far worſe, that other race of ills 
Whichhuman kind rear up among themſelves 3 
That horrid offspring which miſgovern'd will 566 
Bears to fantaſtic error; vices, crunes, ; 
Furies that curſe the earth, aud make the blows, 
The heavieſt blows, of nature's innocent hand 
Seem ſport ; which are indeed but as the care 
Of a wiſe parent, who ſolicits good 5063 
To all her houte, though haply at the price : 
Of tears and froward wailing and reproach 
For ſome unthinking child, whom not the leſs 
Its mother deſtines to be bappy till. 

The ſe ſourees then of pain, this double lot 570 
Of evil in the inheritance of man, h | 
Requir'd for his protection no 1light force, 


No careleſs watch. And therefore was his breaſt 


Fenc'd round with paſſions quick to be alarm'd, 
Or ſtubborn to oppoſe; with fear, more ſwift 575 
Than beacons catching flame from hill to hill, 
Where ar mies land; with anger, uncontrob'd 
As the young lion bounding on his prey; 
With ſorrow, that locks vp the ſtruggling heart; 
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and ſhame, that overcaſts the drooping eye 5380 Ober all that edge of pain the ſocial powers 


As with a cloud of lightning. Theſe the part 
Perform of eager monitors, and goad 

The foul more ſharply than with points of Reel, 
Her enemies to ſhun or to reſiſt. 

And as thoſe paſſions which converſe with good, 


Are good themſelves; as hope, and love, and 
| 526 


6h 
. the faireſt and the ſweeteſt boons 


Of lite, we rightly count : ſo theſe which guard 


Againſt iauvading evil, ſtill excite 


Some pain, ſome tumult: theſe, within the 


mind | 590 
Too oft admitted or too long retain'd, 
Shock their frail ſeat, and by their uncurb'd rage 
To ſavages more fell than Libya breeds 
Transform themſelves 3 till human thought be- 
comes 
A gloomy ruin, haunt of ſhapes unbleſs'd, 595 
Of ſelt-tormeuting finds; horror, deſpair, 
Hatred, and wicked envy : foes to all 
The works of Nature and the gifts of Heaven. 
But when through blameleſs paths to righteous 
eids . 
Thoſe ke2ner paſſions urge the awakenꝰd ſoul,;600 
I would not, as ungracious violence, | 
Their ſway deſcribe, nor from their free career 
The fellow ſhip of pleaſure quite exclude. 
For what can render, to the ſelt-approv'd, 
Their temper void of comfort, though in pain ? 
Who knows not with what majeſty div ine 
The forms of truth and juſtice to the mind 
Appear, ennobling oft the ſharpett woe 
With triumph and rejoicing? Who that bears 
A human boſom, hath not often felt 610 
How dear are all thoſe ties which bind our race 
In gentleneſs together, and how ſweet 
Their force, let fortunes wayward hand the while 
Be kind or cruel? Aſk the faithful youth 
Why the cold urn, of her whom long he lov'd, 
So oiten 11s his arms; fo often draws 
His lonely footſteps, ſilent and unſeen, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
Oh! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne%er ſeduce his boſom to forego 620 
Thoſe ſacred hours when, ſtcaling from the noiſe 
Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſoothes 
With virtues kindeſt looks his aching breaſt, * 
And turns his tears to rapture, Ak the croud 
Vhich flies impatient from the village walk 625 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 
The favage winds have hurPd upon the coaſt 
dome helpleſs bark; while holy pity melts 
The general eye, or terror's icy hand 
dnites their diſtorted limbs and horrent hair; 630 
While every mother cloſer to her breaſt 
Latches her child, and, pointing where the 
waves 
Foam through the ſhatter'd veſſel, ſhrieks aloud 
5 0ne poor wretch, who ſpreads his piteous arms 
For fuccour, ſwallow'd by the rearing ſurge, 
snom another, daſld againſt the rock, 
Drops liteleſs down. Ol dzemeſt thou indeed 
do pleaſing influence here by nature given 
© mutual terror and compaſſion's tears? 


To this their proper act ion and their end? 

Aſk thy own heart; when at the midnight bour, 
Slow through that penſve gloom thy pauſing eye, 
Led by the glimmering taper, moves around 645 
The reverend volumes of the dead, the ſongs 

Of Grecian bards, and records writ by fame 

For Grecian heroes, where the Sovran Power 

Of heaven and earth ſurveys the immortal page 
Even as a father meditating all 

The praiſes of his ſon, and bids the reſt 

Of mankind there the faireſt model learn 

Of their own nature, and the nobleſt deeds 


Join in the lot of thoſe diviner men; 655 
Say, when the proſpect darkens on thy view; 
When, ſunk by many a wound, heroic ſtates 
Mourn in the duſt, and tremble at the frown 
Of hard ambition; when the generous band 


Lie fide by ſide in death; when brutal force 661 


| Uſurps the throne of juſtice, turns the pomp 


Of guardian power, the majeſty of rule, 
The ſword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 
To poor diſhoneſt pageants, to adorn 665 
A robbers walk, and glitter in the eyes 
Of ſuch as bow the knee; when beauteous 
works, ; | 
Rewards of virtue, ſculptur*d forms which deck*d 
With more than human grace the warrior's arch 
Or patriots tomb, now victims to appeaſe. 670 
Tyrannic envyy ſtrew the common path 
With awful ruins 3 when the Muſe's hauut, 
The marble porch where Wiſdom wont to talk 
| With Socrates or Tully, hears no more 
Save the hoarſe jargon of contentious monks, 675 
Or female ſuperſtition's midnight prayer; 
When ruthleſs havock from the hand of time 
Tears the deſtroying ſcythe, with ſurer ſtroke 
To mow the monuments of glory down; 
Till deſolation o'er the graſs-grown ſtreet 680 
Expands her raven wings, and, from the gate 
Where ſenates once the weal of nations plann'd, 
Hiſſeth the gliding ſnake through hoary weeds 
That claſp the mouldering column: tlus when all 
The widely mournful ſcene is fixd within 68; 
Thy throbbing boſom ; when the patriot's tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip's brow, 
Or daſh Octavius from the trophied car; 
Say, doth thy ſacred ſoul repine to taſte .. 
The big diſtreſs? or wouldit thou then exchange 
] hoſe heart-ennobling ſorrows for the lot 
Of him who ſits amid the gaudy herd 
Of flent flatterers bending to his nod, 
And vr them, like a giant, caſts his eye, 
And ſays within himſelf, I am a king, 


690 


695 


[woe 


« And wherefore ſhould the clamorous voice of 
« Intrude upon mine ear?“ The dregs corrupt 


7ea 


Of barbarous ages, that Circæan draught 
Of ſervitude and folly, have not vet, 
Bleſs? d by the eternal ruler of the pa 
Yet have not ſo diſhonour?d, ſo deformꝰ 
The native judgment of the human ſoul, 


o dender charm myſterious, witch attracts 640 


Nor ſo efi add the. image of her fre, 


Which yet the world hath ſeen, If then thy ſoul 
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Of youths who fought for freedom and, their fires - 
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IMAGINATION. 
BOOK THE THIRD. 
MDCCLXX,' © 
W.. tongue then may explain the various 


tate 
Which reigns o'er earth? or who to mortal eyes 
Illuſtrate this perplexing labyrinth : 
Of joy and woe through which the feet of man 
Are Coonrd to wander? That eternal mind 5. 
From paſſious, wants, and envy far eſtrang-d, 
Who built the ſpacious univerſe, and deck'd 
Each part ſo richly with whate'er pertains 
To life, to health, to pleaſure; why bade he 
The viper Evil, creeping in, pollute Io 
The goodly ſcene, and with inſidious rage, 
While the poor inmate looks around and ſmiles, 
Part her ſell ſting with poiſon to his ſoul ? 
Hard is the queſtion, and from ancient days 
Hath ſtill oppreſs'd with care the ſage's thought 
© Hath drawn torth accents from the poct*s ly re 
Too ſad, too deeply plaiative : nor did e'er 
- "Thoſe chiefs of human kind, from whom the 


light 4 
Of heavenly truth firſt gleam'd on barbarous lands, 
Forget this dreadful ſecret when they told 20 


What wondrous things had to their favour'd eyes 
And ears on cloudy mountain been reveal'd, 
Or in deep cave by nymph or power divine, 
Portentous oft and wild. Yet one I know, 
Could I the ſpeech of lawgivers aſſume, 25 
One old and ſplendid tale I would record 
With which the Muſe of Solon in ſweet ſtrains 
Adorn'd this theme profound, and render'd all 
Its darkneſs, all its terrors, bright as noon, ' 
Or gentle as the golden ftar of eve. 36 
Who knows net Solon? laſt, and wiſeſt far, 
Of thoſe whom Greece triumphant in/the height 
Of glory, ſtil'd her fathers ? him whoſe voice 
Through Athens huſt'd the ſtorm of civil wrath ; 
Taught envious want and cruel wealth to join 35 
In friendſhip; and, with ſweet compulſion, tam'd 
Minerva's eager people to his laws, . 
Which their own goodneſs in his breaſt iuſpir'd ? 
Twas now the time when his heroic taſk [year 
Scenvd but perform'd in vain: when ſooth'd by 
Of flattering ſervice, the fond multitude 
Hung with their ſudden connſels on the breath 
Ot great Piſiſtratus: that chief renow nd. 
Whom Hermes aud the Idalian queen had train'd 
Even from his birth to every powerful art 45 
Or pleafng and perſuading ; from whoſe 1 
Flow'd eloquence, which like the vows of love 
Could ſteal away ſuſpicion from the hearts 
Of all who liſten'd. Thus from day to day 
He won the general ſuffrage, and beheld 50 
Fach rival over ſhadow'd and depreſs%d | 
Vencath his ampler ſtate : yet oft complain'd, 
As one leſs kindly treated, who had hop'd 
To merit favour, but ſubmits perforce 
10 ld another's ſervices preferr d. 55 


— 


| Betray'd; by guile beneath an infant 


AKENSIDE'S POE MS. 


Nor yet relaxeth aught of faith or zeal. 

Then tales were ſcattèr'd of his envious foes, 
Of ſnares that watch'd his fame, of daggers ainvg 
Agdinſt his life, At laſt with trembli.; limbs, 
His hair ditus'd and wild, his garmeuts looic, G0 


And ſtain'd with blood from ſelf-inflited wounds, 
He burit into the public place, as there, | 


There only, were his refuge; and declar'd 

In broken words, with ſighs of deep regret, 
The mortal danger he had ſcarce repell d. 63 
Fir'd with his tragie tale, the indignant croud, 
To guard his ſteps, forthwith a menial band, 
Array*d beneath his eye for deeds of war, 
Decree, O {till too liberal of their truſt, 

And oft betray*d by over-grateful love, 70 


The generous people! Now behold hid fene'l |, 


By mercenary weapons, Uke a king, 

Forth iſſuing from the city gate at eve 

To ſeek his rural manſion, and with pomp 
Crouding the public road. The ſwain flops ſhort, 
And ſighs: the officious townſmen ſtand at gare 
And ſrrinking give the ſullen pageant room, 
Yet not the leſs obſequious was his brow ; 

Nor leſs profuſe of courteous words his tongue, 
Of gracious gifts his hand: the while by ſtealth, 


Like a ſmall torrent fed with evening ſhowers, 


is train increas?d, Till, at that fatal time 
Juit as the public eye with doubt and ſhame 


{| Startled, began to queſtion what it iaw, 


Swift as the ſound of earthquakes ruſh'd a voice 
Through Athens, that Piſiſtratus had filPd 86 
The rocky citadel with hoſtile arms, 

Had barr'd the ſteep alcent, and fate within 
Amid his hirelings, meditating death 

To all whoſe ſtubborn necks his yoke refus'd. go 
Where then was Solon ? After ten long years 
Of abſence, full of haſte from-foreign ſhores 
The ſage, the lawgiver, had now arriv'd ; 
Arriv'd, alas, to ſee that Athens, that 

Fair temple rais'd by him and facred calbd 95 
To Liberty and Concord, now Profan'd 


By ſavage hate, or ſunk into a den 


Of ſlaves who crouch beneaththe maſter's ſcourge, 
And deprecate his wrath and court his chains, 
Yet did not the wiſe patriot's grief impede 199 
His virtuous will, nor was his heart inclin'd 
One moment with fuch woman-like diſtreſs 

To view the tranßent ſtorms of civil war, 

As thence to yield his country and her hopes 
To all-devouring bondage. His bright helm, 195 
Even while the traĩtor's impious at 18 told, 

He buckles on bis hoary head : he girds 

With mail his ſtooping breaſt : the ſhield, the ſpear 
He {ratcheth 5 and with ſwift e ro ſtrides 
The aſſembled people ſeeks ; proclaims aloud ; 
It w.+no time for counſel : in their ſpears 1! 


Jay all their prudence now : the tyrant yet 


Was not ſo firmly ſeated on lis throne, 
But that one ſhock of their united force : 
Would dath him from the ſummit of his pride. * 
Heacllong and groveling in the duft, What elle 
Can re<aMert the loſt Athenian name, | 
So cheaply to the laughter of the world Fa | 
8 te 


So mockꝰ land fcorn'd? Away then: ee 725 
And ſafety dwell not but with fame in arm 
( 


* 
28 WM 


now 
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| Myſelf will new you where their manſion hes, 


And through the walks of danger or of death 
Conduct you to them. While he ſpake, through all 
Their crouded ranks his quick ſagacious eye 125 
He darted; where no chearful voice was heard 
Of tocial daring 3 no ſtreteb'd arm was ſeen 
Hiatteniug their common taſk ; but pale miũruſt 
VV ri: kled cach brow 3; they ſhook their heads, 
aud down ö [doubts 
Their Hack hands hung: cold fighs and whiſper'd 
Fro breath to breath ſtole round. The ſage 
mean time * 

Loo! {ſpeechleſs on, while his big boſom heav'd 
Strigpl'ng with ſhame and ſorrow :. till at laſt 
A tzar brove forth; and, O immortal ſhades, + 
O Thecus, he exclaimrey O Codrus, where, 135 
Where arc y< cow 2 behold for what ye toiPc 
Through lite! behold for whom ye choſe to die! 
No more he added; but with lonely ſteps 
Weary and low, his filver beard depreſs'd, 
An bis ftetn eyes bent heedleſs on the ground, 
Back to his ſileut dwelling he repair'd. 141 
There ver the gate, his armour, as a man 
Whom from tae ſervice of the war his chief 
Diſmiſſeth alter, no glorious toil, 3 
He $24 in general view. One wiſhful look 145 
He fent, unconſcious, toward the public place 
At parting ; then beneath his quiet roof 
Without a word, without a figh, retir'd 

Scarce had the morrow?*s ſua his golden rays 


From ſweet Hy mettus darted o'er the fanes 130 


Of Cecrops to the Salaminian ſhores, 
When, lo, on Solon's threſhold met the feet 

Of tour Athenians by the ſame ſad care 
Condutted all: than whom the ftate beheld _ 
None nobler. Firſt came Megacles, the ſon 155 
Of great Alemæon, whom the Lydian king, 
The mild, unhappy Crœſus, in his das 
Of glory had with coſtly gifts adorn'd. = 
Fair veſſels, ſplendid. gar ments, tinctur'd webs, 
And heaps of treaſur'd gold beyond the lot 160 
Of many ſovrans ;; thus requiting well 
That hoſpitable favour which erewhile 

Alemæon to his meſſengers had ſtewn, 

Whom he with offerings worthy. of the God 

Sent from his throne in Sardis td revere 165 
Apollo*s Delphic ſhrine. ' With Megacles + 
Approach'd his ſons, whom Agariſia bore, . 
The virtuous child of Cliſthenes whoſe hand 

Of Grecian ſceptres the moſt antient far 

In Sicyon ſway'd:; but greater fame he drew 170 
From arms control:d by juſtice, from the love 
Of the wiſe Muſes, and the unenvied wreath |. 
Which glad Olympia gave. For thither once 
His warhike fteeds the hero led, and there 
Contented through the tumult of the courſe , 196 
With &1lful wheels, Then viQtor at the goal, 
Amid the applauſes of aſſembled Greece, 

High on his car he ſtood and wav'd his arm. 
Silence enſued : when ſtraight the herald's voice. 


Was heard, inviting every Grecian youth, 180 


Whom Cliſthenes content might call his ſon, 

0 vilit, ere twice thirty days were paſs'd, 
The towers of Sicyon, There the chief. decreed, 
Within the circuit of the following year, 


To join at Hy men's altar, hand in hand 135 


With his fair daughter, him among the gueſts 


| Whom worthieſt he ſhould deem, Forthwith 


from all | 
The bounds of Greece the ambitious wooers came: 
From rich Heſperia 3 from the Illyrian ſhore 
Where Epidamaus over Adria's ſurge 190 
Looks ou the ſetting ſun; from thoſe brave tribes 
Chaonian or Moloff.an whom the race 
Of great Achilles governs, glorying {till 
In Troy o%erthrown ;, from rough #tolia, nurſe 
Of men wh» firſt among the Greeks threw off 
The yoke of kings, to commerce and to arms 
Devoted; from The ſſalia's fertile meads, 
Where flows Peneus near the loſty walls 
Of Cranon old; from ſtrong Eretria, queen 
Of all Eubœan cities, who, ſublime 200 
On the ſteep margin of Euripus, views 
Acroſs the tide the Marathonian lain, 
Not yet the haut of glory. Athens too, 


| Minerva's care, among her graceful ſons 


Found equal lovers for the; princely maid: 2056 
Nor was proud Argos wanting; nor the domes 
Of ſacred Elis; nor the Arcadian groves 

That overſhade Alpheus, echoing oft Tous band 
Some ſhepherd's ſong, But through the illuſtri- 
Was none who might with Megacles compare 210 
In all the honours of unblemiſh'd youth. 


His was the beauteous bride : and now their ſon 


Young Cliſthenes, betimes, at Solon's gate 
Stood anxious; leaning forward on the arm 
Of his great fire, with earneſt eyes that aſk'd 215 


| When the flow hinge would turn, with reſtleſs feet, 


And cheeks now pale, now.glowingz for his heart 
Throbb'd, full of burſting paſſions, anger, grief 
With ſcorn imbitter'd, by the generous boy 

Scarce underitood, but which, like noble feeds, 


Are deſtin'd for his country and bimfelf 22 
In riper years to bring forth fruits divine 
Of Hherty and glory. 


Next appear*d 

Two brave companions whom one mother bore 
To difierent lords; but whom the better ties 225 
Of firm eſteem and friend} ip render'd more 
Than brothers: firft Miltiades, who drew 


From godlike Zacus his antient line; 


That Pacus whoſe unimpeacb'd renown 
For ſandity and juſtices won the lyre 8 
Of elder bards to celebrate him thron'd 

In Hades over the dead, where his deerees 

The guilty, ſoul within the burning gates 


[Of Tartarus compel, or ſend the good 


To inhabit with eternal health and peace 225 
The vallies of EHlyſium. From a. ſtem . _ 

So facredz ner could wortliier ſcyor. ſpring 
Than this Miltiades; whoſe aid erelong 


The chiefs of Thrace, already on their ways 
Sent by the inſpir'd forekuowing maid Who ſts 
Upon the Delphig tripod, all implore 241 


To wield their ſceptre, and the rural wealth 


Of fruitful Cherſoneſus to protect 

With arms and laws. But, nothing careſul now 
Save for his injur*d country, here he fands 245 
In deep ſolicitude wrh Cy mon join'd: 
Unconſcious both, what widely different lots 
Await them, taught by nature as they are 

To know one common good, ons common ill, 


For Cy mon not his valour, bot his birth 230 


225 
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Deriv'd from Codrus, not a thouſand gifts 


_ ” 


236 


Dealt round him with a wiſe, benignant hand, 
No, not the Olympic olive by himſelf 


From his own brow transferr'd to ſoothe the mind 
Of this Piſiſtratus, can long preſerve 255 


/ 


From the fell envy of tne — 41 ſons, 


And their aſſaſſin dagger. But if death 
Obſcure upon his gentle ſteps attend, 
Vet ſate an ample recompence prepares 
In his victorious ſon, that other great 
Miltiades, who o'er the very throne 


260 


In adamantine characters ingrave Tet 
The name of Athens; and, by freedom arm'd. 
*Gainft the gigantic pride of Aſia's king, 265 
Shall all the atchievements of the heroes old 
Sur mount, of. Hercules, of all who ſail'd 


From Theffaly with Jaſon, all who fought 


Aught dearer, than at this late hour of life, 


For empire or for ſame at Thebes or Troy. _ 


Such were the patriots who within the porch 
Of Solon had afſembled. But the gate 271 
Now opens, and acroſs the ample floor 
Straight they proceed into an open ſpace 


Bright with the beams of morn; a verdant ſpot, | 


Where ſtands a rural altar, pibd with fods 275 
Cut from the graſſy turf and girt with wreaths 
Of branching palm. Here Solon's ſelf they found 
Clad in a robe of purple pure, and deck'd 
With leaves of olive on his reverend brow. _ 
He bow*d before the altar, and oer cakes 
Of barley from two earthen veſſels pour d 
Of honey and of milk a plenteous ſtream; 
Calling meantime the Muſes to accept 95. os 
His.fimple offering, by no victim ting'd 
With 515 nor ſullied by deſtroying hre, 
But ſuch as for himſelf Apollo claims _ . 
Tn his own Delos, where his favourite haunt 
Is thence the Altar of the Pious nam ddl. 
Unſeen the gueſts drew near, and ſilent view'd 
That worſhip; till the hero prieſt his eye 290 


236 


295 


Turn'd toward a feat on which prepar'd there lay 


A branch of laure). ' Then his friends confeſsd * 


Before him ſtood. Backward his ſtep he drew, . 


As loth that care or tumult ſhould approach 
Thoſe early rites divine; but ſoon their looks, 
So anxious, and their e e forth with ſuch 
De ſponding geſture, bring him on perforce 


To ſpeak to their aMiftion. ' Are ye come, 


He cried, to mourn with me this common ſhame; 
Or aſk ye ſome new effort which may break 300 
Our fetters ? Know then, of the public cauſe 
Not for yon traitors cunning or his might 

Do I deſpair : nor could I with from Jove 


As once by lows, ſo now by ſtrenuous arms 305 
From imptous violation to aſſert, + 
The rights our fathers left us. But, alas! 
What arms ? or who ſhall wield them ? Ye be- 


The Athenian people. Many bitter days ſheld 


Muſt paſs, and many wounds from cruel pride 


Be felt, ere yet their partial hearts find room 


For juſt reſentment, or their hands indure 


To ſmite this tyrant brood, ſo near to all 

Their hepes, fo oft admir'd, ſo long belov'd. 
That time will come, however. Be it yours 315 
g watch its fair approxch, and urge it n 


Dire voice, or in fair colours, 


+ 
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With honef prudence : me it ill beſeems 
Again to ſupplicate the unwilling croud 

To reſcue from a vile deceiver's hold 

That envied power which once with eager zeal 
They offer'd to myſelf; nox;can I plunge 

In counſels deep and various, nor prepare 

For diſtant wars, thus faultering as I tread 
On life's laſt verge, ere long to Join the ſhades 
Of Minos and Lycurgus. But behold 
What care employs me now. My vows I pay 


If right 1 

whiſpers at my heart, 
The immortal ſiſters have not quite wit 
Their old harmonious ft 


| ue ce. Let your 
With ſacred ſilence favo 


what T ſpeak, [tongues 


| | And haply ſhall my faithful lips be taught 


To unfold celeftial counſels, which may arm 

As with impenetrable ſteel your breaſts / 333 
For the long ſtrife before you,” and repel | 

The darts of adverſe fate. He faid, and ſnatch'd 


8 | The laurel bough, and fate in filence down, 


Fix- Ariat thy in folemn muſing, full before 

The fun, who now from all his radiant orb 340 
' Drove the gray clouds, and pour'd his genial 
Upon the breaft of Solon. Solon rais'd [light 
_ Aloft the leafy rod, and thus began, © : 


Ye beauteous offspring of Olyinpian Jove 


And Memory divine, Pierian maids, 345 


Hear me, propitious. In the morn of life, 


To your ſequeſter'd manſion oft my ſteps ©  _ 
Were turn'd, O Muſes, and Within your gate 
' My offerings paid. Ye taught ; then with 
Nec, ſtrai * | 4 23 3 : h 359 


| ins F 
. | Of flowing harmony to ſoften wars 
that might charm 


x 


. 


The public eye, to clothe the form auſtere 
Of civil counſel, Now my feeble age 
Neglected, and ſupplanted of the hope 355 
On which it lean'd, yet finks not, but to you, 
To your mild wiſdom flies, refuge belov'd _ 
Of ſolitude and filence, Ye can-Vack * 5 
The vißons of mY bed whateer the gods 
the world inſpir- d, 350 


In the rude ages 
1 oa firſt heroes acted: ye can make 


The morning light more gladſome to my ſenſe 
Than ever it appear'd to active youth _ 
Purſuing careleſs pleaſure : ye can give 
Ta this long leiſure, theſe unheeded hours, 365 
A labour as ſublime, as when the fons 


The bounds "of right and wrong. Celeſt | 
powers, n 8 


. N P « RES tn 4 3 2 77 
I uIffeel that ye are near me: and behold, 370 


To meet your energy divine, I bring 
A high and ſacred theme; not Iefs than thoſe | 


Which to the eternal cuſtody of fame 


Your lips intrufted, when of old ye deign'd | 


The groves of Hæmus or the Chian ſhore. by 
Le know, harmonious. maids (for what of a 


My various life was &er from you eſtrang . 


oft bath my ſolitary ſong to you reveal'd 


325 
To the ſweet Muſes, teachers of my youth 
And ſolace of my age. —— 

Of the ſtil] voice hat 
rawn 330 


Of Athens throng'd and ſpecchleſsround me ſtood | 
To hear pronounc'd for all their a 


With Orpheus or with Homer to frequent 375 


09 . ˖ 
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Reel that duteous pride which turn'd my | Like the hir handmaid of a ſtately queen, 

* "ſteps. = 380 | 1 check'd my prow, and thence with eager ſteps 

The-city of Minas enter'd. O ye gods, 

Who taught the leaders of the ſimpler time 
By written words to Curb the untoward will 443 
Which in the eye of Athens they upheld If Morals, how. within that generous iſſe 
Againſt her legiſlator, ſhould impair, - 335 | Have yet the triumphs of your: power ditplay'd 
With trivial doubt the reverence of his laws. Munificent | Thoſe plendid merchants, lords | 
To #gypt therefore through the /Egean iſles | Oc. traffic and the lea; with what delight . © © - 


To willing hits ; earneſt to withdraw 
Fro envy and the diſsppointed thirſt 


Of luere, leſt the bold familiar ſtrife, 


* — 434333 — — o * 
" 


My courſe I ſteer'd, and by the banks. of Nile I iaw them at their public meal, like fons 450 | x 
Dwelt in Canopus. Thence the hallow'd domes Of the ame houfehold, join the pla iner fort Y 

Of Sails, and the rites to Iſis paid, 3090 Whole wealth was only freedom whence to theſe | | 

I fought, and in her temple's ſilent courts, I Vile envy; and to thuſe fantaſtic pride: 


| | || 
Through many changing moons, attentive heard | Alike was ſtrange; but noble concord ftili a \ | 
The venerable Sonchis, while his tongue +; | Cheriſh'dthe ſtrength untam' d, he ruſtie faith 455 
At morn or midnight the deep ſtory told [Of their firſt fathers. Then the growing race, 8 
Of her who repreſents Whate er has been, 395 How pleaſing to behold them in their ſcho le, 
Or is, or ſhall be; whoſe myſterious vei! | Their, tports, their labours, ever placid within, 
No mortal hand bath ever yet remov'd. . O ſhade of Minos, thy controling eye! 5 
By him exhorted, ſonthward to the walls | Here was a decile band in tuneful tones 460 
Of On I pas d, the city of the ſun, Thy laws pronouneing, or with loſty hymns 

The ever-yguthful god. Twas there amid 400 | Praifing the bounteous gods, or, to preſecce 

His prieſts and ſages, who the live-long night Þ Their country's heroes from oblivious ws x 
Watch the dread movements of the tary ſphere, Re ounding what the Mule in{pir'd of old | 
Or who in wondrous fables half diſclole There, an the verge of manhood others met, 465 | 
The ſecrets of the elements; twas there In heavy armour through the beats of noon f 
That great Pſenupbis taugbt my.raptur'd ears 405 | To march, the rugged mountains height to climb 
The fame of old Atlantis, of ber Chiefs With meaſur'd fwittnels, from the hard- bent bow | 


Aud her pure laws, the firſt which th ' obey'd. To ſend reſiſtleis arrows to their mark, 
Deep in my boſom ſunk the noble tal; 


- . | Or for the fame of prowels to contend, 470 ' j 

And often, while I liſten'd; . did my mind _- - | Nowwreftling, now with' fiſts and ſtaves oppos d, | 

etell with what delight her own free lyre 410 Now with the biting falebion, and the fene: | 

Should ſornetime for an Attic audience raiſe Of brazen ſhields ; while ſtill the warbling flute By 

Anew that lofty ſcene, and from their tombs - , | Preſided over the combat; breathing ſtraus N 

Call tarth thoſe ancient demigods to peak * Grave, ſolernn, ſoft; and changing headlong g F 
Of ;uſtice and the hidden provideace - ». 7 1 ſpite FE 2 475 

rat walk arnong KAY But yet meantime 415 | To thougheful reſolution cool and clear. i Bn 
he myſtic porap of Am mon's gloamy ſons : | Such I beheid thble iſlanders renown'dy,” | „ 


Became leſs pleaſing, with contempt I gad wy 

On that tame garb and thoſe unyary1 pa hs * Each bold invader, and in peace to ward ? 

To which the double yoke of king and prieſt , | That living: flame of reverencefor their laws 480 
ad eramp'd the ſullen race. At laſt with Which, nor the ſtorms of fortune, nor the flood 

— 4420 Of foreign wealth diffus'd o'er all the land, 

Invoking our own Pallas and the gods I | Could quench or ſlacken. Firſt of human na nes 

Of chearfu} Greece, a glad farewell 4 gave + | In every Cretan'sheart was Minos till ; 485 

To Egypt, and before che ſouthern wind - ... +: | And holieſt far, of what the ſun ſurveys 

Spread my full fails. What climes I then ſurvey'd, | Through his whole cou 


So tutor'd from their birth to meet in ar 


— _ — ͤ—Eᷣ— — — — 


Tſe, were thoſe primeval | 

What fortunes I encounter'd in the realm 425 . | 
2 K or upon the Cyprian ſhore, Iwpich with religious footſteps he had taught f 
ule, 


Mule, who prompts my bolom, doth not now | Their fires to 3 wild Dictæan cave 
r that I reveal. But when at length Where J oye was born; che ever vexdant meads 490 ' 8 
en times the ſun returning from the fouth - [Of Ida, and the ſpatious grotto, here þ 
Had ftrow'd with flowers the verdant earth and | His active youth he paſs'd, and where his throne 

e oo. netic vc 44:56 430 | et myſterious ; whither Minog came 7 
The groves with muſic, pleas'd I then beheld :- Each ninth;rerutning year, the king of. gods | 
The term of thoſe long errors drawing nig. | And montals there in ſecret te conult 495 


3 


or yet, I aid, will I fit down within J On juſtice, and the tables of his la . 
The walls of Athens, till my feet have trod | To inſcribe auew. Oſt allo with hkegeal... 
The nen have piere d thoſe reverend | Great Rbea's tnanſion from the Onoſſian gates 

baunts i | 


Jo Cot 40 12g e 435 Men vidit; nor leſs oft the antique fane wif 

Whenes law and civil concord-ifſued? forth. I Built, on that/faqred ſpot, along the banka 500 
s from theix ancient home, and ſtill to Greece Of ſhady Theron, where benignant-Jove 

Their wiſeſt, loftieſt-dilcipline proclaim. + | And his majeſtic conſort join'd theix hauds 

Strait where Amniſus, mart of wealthy ſhips, © And ſpoke their nuptial vows. - Alas, twas there 


Appears beneath fam d Cnoſſus and her towers 440 | That the dire fame of Athens ſunk in bonds 
Vor. VII. | | Nn | 
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I firſt receiv'd ; what time an annual feaſt 05 
Had ſummon'd all the genial country round, 
By lacrifice and pomp to bring to mind 
That firſt great ſpouſal ; while the enamour'd 


-youths 
And virgins, with the prieſt before the ſhrine, 
Obſerve the ſame pure ritual, and invoke 510 
The fame glad omens. There, among the croud 
Of ſt rs from thoſe naval cities drawn 
Which deck, like gems, the ifland's northern 


| ſhore, 
A merchant of gina I deſcrib'd, 
My ancient hoſt. But, forward as I ſprung 515 
To meet him, he, with dark dejected brow, 
Stopp'd half-averſe; and, O Athenian gueſt, 
He laid, art thou in Crete; thele joyful rites 
Partaking? Know thy laws are blotted out: 
© 'Thy country kneels before a tyrant's throne. 520 
He added names of men, with hoſtile deeds 
Di.aſtrous; which obſcure and indiſtinct 
I heard: 10 while he ſpake, my heart grew 


col 
And my eyes dim: the altars and their train 
No more were preſent to me; how I far'd, 525 
Or whither turn'd, I know not; nor recall 
Aught of thoſe moments other than the ſenſe 
Of one who ſtruggles in oppreſſive ſleep, 
And, from the toils of ſome diſtreſsful dream 
To break away, with palpitating heart, 530 
Weak gy Fi and temples bath'd in death-like 


ew, - 

Makes many a painful effort, When at laſt 
The ſun and nature's face again appear d 

Not far I found me ; where the public path, 
Winding mo cypreſs groves and ſwelling 


From Cnoffus to the cave of Jove aſcends, 535 

Heedleis 1 follow'd on; till ſoon the ſkirts 

Of Ida role before me, and the vault 

Wide-opening pierc'd the mountain's rocky 
ide, - 


Entering within the threſhold, on the ground 540 


1 flung me, fad, faint, overworn with toil, - 
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Oxx effort more, one chearful ſally more, 


Our deſtin'd courſe will finiſh. And in peace 


Then for an offering ſacred to the powers 
Who lent us gracious guidance, we will then 


Inſeribe à monument ot deathleſs om 5: 
ea 


O my adventurous long. With ſteady ſpeed 
Long hait thou, on an untried voyage bound, 
Sail'd between earth and heaven; baſt now ſui- 
vey'd, 
Streteh'd out beneath thee, all the mazy tract 
Of paſſlon and opinion ; like a waſte 10 


Of ſands and flowery lawns and tangling woods, 
Where mortals roam bewilder'd: and haſt now 
Exulting ſoar'd among the worlds above, 

Or hover'd near the eternal gates of beaven, 

If haply the diſcourſes of the gods, 15 
A curious, but an unpreſuming gueſt, 

Thou * partake, and carry back {ome 
/ j rain 7 

Of divine witdom, lawful to repeat, 

And apt to be conceiv'd of man below. 

A different taſk remains; the ſecret pat 20 
Of early genius to explore: to trace 
Thoſe haunts where Fancy her predeſtin'd ſons, 
Like to the demigods of old, doth nurſe ; 
Remote from eyes profane. Ye happy ſouls 
Who now her tender diſcipline obey, 25 


eve 

Imprint your ſteps? What ſolemn groves at noon 
Uie ye to viſit, often, breaking forth 
In rapture *mid your dilatory walk, 
Or mnſfing, as in ſlumber, on the green? 30 
---Would I again were with you !---O ye dale: 
Of Tyne, and ye moſt antient woodlands ; wtiere 
Oft as the giant flood obliquely ſtrides, 

And his banks open, and his lawns extend, 

Stops ſhort the pleaſed traveller to view 33 
Preſiding o'er the ſcene ſome ruftic tower 
Founded by Norman or by Saxon hands: 

O ze Northumbrian ſhades, which overlook 
The rocky pavemement and the moſſy falls 

Of ſolitary Wenſbeck's limpid ftream ; 40 
How gladly I recall your well-known ſeats 
Belov'd of old, and that delightful time 

When all alone, for many a turnmer's day, 

] wander'd through your calm receſſes, led 

In filence by ſome powerful hand un'een, 45 
Nor will I e'er forget you. Nor ſhall e'er 
The graver taſks of manhood, or the advice 

Of vulgar wiſdom, move me to diſclaim _ 
Thoſe ftndies which poſſeſs'd me in the dawn. 
Of life, and fix'd the colour of my mind 50 
For every future year: whence even now 

From ſleep I reſcue the clear hours of morn, 
And, while the world around lies overwhelm'd 
In idle darkneſs, am alive to thoughts 

Of honourable fame, of truth divine 3 
Or moral, and of minds to virtue won 

By the ſweet magie of hermonious verſe: 

The themes which now expect us. For thus far 
On general habits, and on arts which grow 
Spontaneous in the minds of all mankind, 60 
Hamh dwelt our argument; and how ſelf-taught, 


In Nature's or in fortune's changecul fcene. 

Men learn to judge of beauty and acquire | 
Thoſe forms ſet up, as idols in the ſoul 65 
For love and zealous praiſe, Yet indiſtinct, 

In vulgar boſoms, and unnotic'd lie 

| Theſe pleafing ſtores, unleſs the caſnal force 

Of things external prompt the hzedleſs mind 


E 


Conſcious of nature,-aud the rule which man 
Oer nature holds: fome who, within themſelves 


Reuring from the trivial ſcenes of chance 


Where dwell ye? What wild river's brink at 


Thongh ſeldom conſcious of their own employ, 
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To recognize her wealth. But (me there are 20 
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Ard momentary paſſion, can at will 

| Call up theſe fair exemplars of the mind; 
Review their features; ſcan the ſecret laws 
Which bind them to each other : and diſplay 
By forms, or ſounds, or colours, to the ſenſe 

Of all the world their latent charms diſplay : 
Even as in Nature's frame (if ſuch a word, 80 
If ſuch a word, ſo bold, may from the lips 

Of man proceed) as in this outward frame 

Of things, the Great Artificer pourtrays 

His own immenſe idea, Various names 

Theſe among mortals bear, as various ſigns 85 
They ule, and by peculiar organs ſpeak 

To human ſenſe. There are who by the flight 
Of air chrough tubes with moving ſtops diſ- 


una," * . 
Or by extended chords in meaſure taught 
To vibrate, can aſſemble powerful ſounds 90 
_ Expreſſing every temper of the mind 
From every cauſe, and charming all the foul 
With paſſion void of care. Others mean time 
The rugged maſs of metal, wood, or ſtone, 
Patiently taming ; or with eaſier hand 95 
Deſcribing lines, and with more ample ſcope 
Vniting colours ; can to general ſight 
Produce thoſe permanent and perfect forms, 
Thoſe characters of heroes and of gods, 
Which from the crude materials of the world 100 
Their own high minds created. But the chief 
Are poets ; eloquent men, who dwell on earth 
To clothe whate'er the ſoul admires or loves 
With language and with numbers. Hence to 


theſe 
A field is open'd wide as nature's ſphere 3 105 
Nay, wider: various as the ſudden acts 
Of human wit, and vaſt as the demands 
Of human will. The bard nor length, nor 


a depth. 
Nor place, nor form controle. To eyes, to ears, 
o every organ of the copious mind, 110 


He offereth all its treaſures. Him the hours, - 
The ſeaſons him obey : and changeful Time 
Sees him at will keep meaſure with his flight, 
At will ourſtrip it. To enhance his toil, | | 
He ſummoneth from the uttermoſt extent 115 
Of hays ID God hath taught him, every 


rm 

Auiliar, every power: and all befide 

Excludes imperjou*, His prevaling band 

Gives, to corporeal eſſence, life and ſenſe 

Ard every ſtately function of the ſoul. 120 

The foul itſelf to him obſequious lies, 

Like matter's paſſive heap ; and as he wills, 

\ To reaſon and affection he aſſigns 

Their juſt alliances, Their juſt degree: 
'bence his peculiar honors; whence the 


race 125 
Of men who people his delightful world, 
len genuine and according to themſelves, 
ramcend as far the uncertain ſons of earth, | 
As earth itſelf to his delightful world 
4be palm of ſpot leſs beauty doth reſign. 130 


* 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


o D E I. 
PRE FA CE. 
I. 


ON yonder verdant hilloc laid, 
Where oaks and elms, a friendly ſhade, 
O'erlook the falling ſtreun, 

O maſter of the Latin ly re, 

A while with thee will I retire 
From ſummer's uoontide beam. 


II. F 
And, lo, within my lonely bower, 


The indufttious bee from many a flower 
Collects her balmy dews : 


% For me,” ſhe ſings, ©* the gems are born, 


« For me their ſilken robe adorn, 
Their fragrant breath diffuſe." 


III. 


Sweet murmurer ! may no rude ſtorm 
This hoſpitable ſcene deform, 

Nor check thy gladſome toils; 

Still may the buds unſullied ſpring, 
Still ſhowers and ſunſhine court thy wing 
To theſe ambroſial ſpoils. 


Iv. 


Nor ſhall my Muſe hereafter fail 

Her fellow-labourer thee to hail ; . 
And lucky be the ſtrains: 4 
For long ago did nature frame 
Your feaſons and yo'ss arts the ſame, 
Your pleaſures and your pains. 


V. 


Like thee, in lowly, ſylvan ſcenes, 
On river-banks and flowery greens 
My Muſe delighted plays ; 
Nor through the deſart or the air, a 
Though ſwans or eagles ttiumph there, , 
With fond ambition ſtrays. 


VI. 


Nor where the boding raven chaunte, 
Nor near the owl's unhallowed hauuts 
Will ſhe her eares employ ; 

But flies from ruins and from tornbs, 
From ſuperſtition's horrid gloomt, 

To day-light and to joy. 


VII. 


Nor will ſhe tempt the barten waſte ; 
Nor deigns the luxking Rtrength to taſte 
Of any noxious thing: 

But leaves with ſcorn to enyy's uſe 
The inſipid nightſhbade's baneful juice, 
The nettles ſordid ſting, 
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VIII. 


From all which nature faifeſt knows, 
The vernal bloums, tne ſummer role, 
SY. diaws her blanele wealth; 
And, when the gener taſk is done. 
She confecrarcs a double boon, 
To pleature and to keaith, 


- 


ODE II. N I. 


FUR THE WINTER SOLSTIC 


DEC. Il, M. DCc. x L. | 
* 


NOW to the utmoſt ſyuthern goal 
Tue Sun has trac'd hi: annual way, 
And bacsward now prepares to roll,” 
And ble% the North withtearlier day. 
Prune un Potoli's joſty brow, 
Floods of fublimey iplender flow, 
Ripening the latent ſceds of gold, 
Whilſt, panting in the lonely ſhade, 
The afflicted Indian hides his Bead, 
Nor dares the blaze of nuon bchuld. 


II. 


But lo! on this deferted coaſt, - 
How faint the licht! how-chill the air! 


Lo! arm'd with whirlwind, hail, and froſt, 


Fierce winter deſolates the year. 
Tue fields reſign their chearful bloom ; 
No more the breezes breathe per:iume ; 
No more the warbling waters roll: 
Defarts of mow fatigue the eye; 
Succeſſive tempeſts bloat the ſky, _ 
And gloomy damps oppreſs che ſoul. 
| III. ; 

But let my drooping ger s riſe, 
And hail the ſun' remuteſt rav: 
Now, now be climbs the northern ſkies, 
To-morrow nearer than to-day. | 
Then, louder how] the ſtormy waſte, 
Be ſand and ocean worte defac'd, 
Yet brighter hours are on the wing, 
And fancy, through the wintery gloom, * 


Radiant v.ith dews and flowers in gloom, - 


Already hails the emerging Spring. 


IV. 
O fountain of the golden day, 

Could mortal vows but urge thy ſpeed, 

How ſoon, before the vernal ray, 

Should each unkindly damp recede ! 

How ſoon each tempeſt hovering fly, 

That now, fermenting, loads the ſky, 

Prompt on our heads to burſt amain, 

'To rend the foreſt from the ftteep, 
%And, thundering o'er the Baltic deep, 

To *wheim the merchant's hopes of gain! 


r This Ode was afterwards entirely altered; 


Tie reader 
' vill not be diſploaſed to ſee it as it was vriginally 


as may be ſeeni n te frog poem, 
N. 


written. 


: 
E. 
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V. | 7 


Bit let not man's imperſect views, 

Pieſime to tax wiſe Nature's laws: 

"1is his with ſilent joy to aid 1 8 
The indulgence of the ſovercign cauſe; 

Secure that from the whole of things _ 

Beauty and good conturmate tprings, © 

eyond what he can reach to know, 

And that the Providence of heaven 

Has ome peculiar bleſſing given * 

To each allotted ſtate below, 


VI. 


Ev'n now how fweet the wintery night | 
Spent with the old illüſtrious dead: 
'} While, by the taper's trembling light, 

F feem the awful courſe to tread ; | 
Where chiefs and legiſlators lie, 
Whole triurnphs move before my eye, 
With every lavrel freſh diſplay' d. 
While, cbarm'd, I rove in claffic ſong, 
I dr bend to Freedom's ſearleſs tongue, 

| Or walk the academic hade. 


THE radiant ruler of the your 

At length his wintery goal attains z 
Seems to reverie the long carcer,, . | 
And northward bend his ſteady reins. , 
Nuw, piezcing half Potoſi's height, 

Prone 3uſh the fiery floods of light . h 
Ripening the mountain's filver ftores + . 
While in ſome cavern's borrid ſhade, | 
The panting Indian hides his head, 

And oſt the approach of eve implores, 


r 


II. 


But lo, on this deſerted eoaſt e 
How pale the ſun! how thick the air?! 
Muſtering his ſtorms, a ſordid hoſt, 
Lv, winter deſolates the year : = 
Ihe fields reſign their lateſt bloom; 
No more the breezes waſt perfume, 
No more the ſtreams ih muſic roll: 
But ſnows fall dark, or rains reſound; 
And, while great nature mourns around, 
| Her griefs infect the human ſoul. n 


III. ä 


Hence the loud city's buſy throng 

Urge the warm bowl and ſplendid fire; 
Harmoniou dances, feſtive ſongs 
Againſt the ſviteful heaven conſpire: 
Meantime perhaps with tender fears 

| Some village-dame the curfew hears, 
While round the hearth her children play: 
At morn their father went abroad ; 

The moon is funk, and deep the road: 
She ichs, and wonders at his ſtay. 
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- Through this majeſtic frame 
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IV. 

But thou, my lyre, awake, ariſe, 
And hail the ſun's returning force: 
Even now he climbs the northern ſkies, 
And health and hope attend his courie. 
Then louder howl the aerial waſte, 
Be earth with keener cold embrac'd, _ 
Yet gentle hours advance their wing; 
And fancy, mocking winter's might, 
With flowers and dews and ſtreaming light 
Already decks the new-born ipring., 
0 fountain of the golden day, 
Could mortal vows protnote thy ſpeed, 
How toon before thy vernal ray 
Should each unkindly damp fecede! 
How ſoon each hovering tempeſt fly, ** 
Who ſtores for. miſchief arm the K, 
Prompt on our heads to burſt amain, ' 
To rend the fareſt, tom the ſteep, ©» 
Or, thundering o'er the Baltic deep: 
Ty ' whelm the merchant's hopes of gain! 
But let not man's unequal views 
Preſume o'er nature and her laws; 
*Tis his with grateful joy to uſe 
The indulgence of the fov*reign cauſe ;* 
Secure that health and beauty ſprings 
things, 
Eeyond what he can reach to know; 
And that heaven's all-ſubduing will,. ...... 
With good: the progeny of ill, 
Attempereth eyery* e 

J OO RTE 
How pleaſing wears the wintery night, 518 
Spent with the old illufirious dead ! 
While, by the taper's trembling light, 
| ſeem thoſe avful ſcenes to tread : 
Where chiefs or legiſlators lie, 
Whoſe triumphs, move before my eye 
In arms and antique pomp array'd; 
While now I taſte the Ionian ſong 
Now bend to Plata's god-Hke tongue 
Reſounding through the olive ſnade. 

VIH. 8 

But ſhould ſume chearful, equal friend 
Bid leave the ſtudious page a while, 


Let mirth on wiſdom then attend, * 


And social eaſe on learned teil. 
Then while, at love's uncareful ſhrine, 
Fach dictates to the god of wine 
Her name whem all his hopes obey, 
What flattering dreams each boſom warm, 
While abſence, heightening every charm, 
Inyokes the Now returning May ! 

IX. : | 
May, thon delight of heaven and earth, 
When will thy genial ſtar ariſe? _ 
The auſpicicus morn, which gives thee birth, 
vha!l bring Eudora to my eyes. 
Within her ſylvan baunt bebold, 
As in the happy garden old, 
She moves like rhat primeval fair : 
Thither, ye ſilver-lounding lyres, 
Ye tender imiles, ye chaſte deſires, 
Fond hope and mutual faith, repair. 


T3. 2 * 1% 


| 


1 


Were very uſeleſs, very vain. 44 


T's a 5 4 


X. 

And if believing love can read 
His better omens in her —_ 
Then ſhall my fears, O charming maid, 

And every pain of abſence die: 
Then ſhall my jocund harp, attun'd 
To thy true ear, with ſweeter ſound - 
Purſne the free Horatian ſong : _ 
Old Tyne ſhall liſten to my tale, 
And Fcho down the bordering vale 


Ine liquid melody prolong. 


p * 
7 * F * «4 » * 

1 * 
— 
o EP . — 


O D. E H.. 
TO A FRIEND, 


UNSUCCESSFUL IN LOVE _ 


|  JNDEED, my Phædria, if to fad. 
That wealth can female wiſhes gain, 


Had e er diſturb'd your thoughtful mind, 
Or coſt one le rious moment's pain, | 


II mould have faid that all the rules, 3 


\ You learn'd of moraliſts and ſchools, 


mn 


Vet ! perhaps miſtake the caſe--- | 


Say, though with this heroig air, 9 | 


Like one that holds a nobler chace, 


"You try the tender loſs to bear. 


Does not your heart rengunce your tongue ? 
| Scems not my cenſure ſtrangely wrong 
| To count it ſuch a ſlight affair? 


ul. 


: | When Heſper gilds the ſhaded ſty, 


Oft as you leek the well-known grove, 
Methinks I ſee you caſt your eye 


Back to the ni TRing feenes of love: 


Each pleaſing word you heard her ſay, 
Her gentle lo k, her graceful way, 


Again your ſtruggling fancy move. 


. 


| SM. 

Then tell me, is your Hul intire ? 4s 
Does Wiſdom calmly hold her throne ? ; 
Then can you queſtion each defire, | 
Bid this remain, and that begone? 

No tear half-ſtarting from your eye? 
No kindling bluſh youu know not why 2 
No ſtealing ſigh, nor ſtifled groan? 


V. 

Away with this unmanly mood! 

See where the hoary cburl appears, | 
Wh-!e hand beth {eiz'd the favourite good 

Which you reterv'd for happier years: 


{| While, fide by Ide, the bluſhing maid 


Shrinks from his viſage, half afraid, 


Spite of the ſickly joy ſhe wears. 
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VI. 


Ye guardian powers of love and fame, 
This chaſte, harmonious pair behold ; 
And thus reward the generous flame 
Of all who barter vows for gold. 

O bloom of youth, O tender charms 
Well buried in a dotard's arms 
Oequal price of beauty ſold! 


VII. 


Ceaſe then to gaze with looks of love: 
Bid her adieu, the venal fair: 
Unworthy ſhe your bliſs to prove; 


Then wherefore ſhould ſhe prove your care? 


No: lay your myrtle garland down; 
And let a while the willow's crown 
With luckier omens bind your bair. 


VIII. — 


O juft eſcap'd the faitbleſs main, | 
Though driven unwilling on the land; 
To guide your favour'd ſteps again, 
Behold your better genius ſtand : 

Where Truth revolyes her page divine, 
Where Virtue leads to Honour's ſhrine, 


Behold, he lifts his awful hand. 


. IX. 
Fix but on theſe your ruling aim, 
And Time, the fire of manly care, 
Will Fancy's dazzling colours tame 
A ſoberer dreſs will Beauty wear : 
Then ſhall eſteem by Knowledge led 
Inthrone within your heart and head 
Some happier love, ſome truer fair. 


© D xv. 
"© AFFECTED INDIFFERENCE. 


TO THE SAME 
1 
E, you contemn the perjur'd maid 


Who all your favourite hopes betray d: 
Nor, thongh her heart ſhould home return, 


Her tuneful tongue its falſehood mourn, 
Her winning eyee your faith implore, 
Would you her hand receive again, 

At once diſſemble your diſdain, 

Or liſten to the ſyren's theme, 

Or ſtoop to love: ſince now eſteem, 


And confidence, and friendſhip, is no more. 


II. 


Yet tell me, Phedria, tell me why, 
When ſummoning your pride you try 
To meet her looks with cool neglect, 
Or crols ker walk with light reſpect, 
(For lo is falſehood beſt repaid) 


WW hence do your Cheeks indignant glow 2 
Why is your ſtruggling tongue fo flow ? 


What means that darkne's on your brow ? 


As if with all her broken vow 
You moans the fair apcſtate to upbraid ? 


| 


ODE V. 
AGAINST SUSPIC1oN. 
I. 


OT fr! 5 dire Suſpicion's mien: 
, meditating plagues unſeen, 
The ſorcereſs Fiber bends . ; 
Behold her torch in gall imbrued : 
Behold---her garment drops with blood 
Of lovers and of friends. 
II. 
Fly far! Already in your eyes 
I fee a pale ſuffuſidn riſe; ; | 
And ſoon through every vein, 
Soon will her ſecret venom ſpread, 
And all your heart and all your head, 
lmbibe the potent ſtain. 
| | III. 
Then many a demon will ſhe raiſe 


| 


To vex your ſleep, to haunt your ways : 


While gleams of loft delight 
Raiſe the dark tempeſt of the brain, 
As lightning ſhines acroſs the main 


: IV. 
No more ean faith or candour move; 
But each ingennous deed of love, 
Which reaſon would applaud, 
Now, ſmiling o'er her dark hare, 
Fancy malignant ſtrives to dreſs 
Like injury and fraud. 


| 1 
[nar Virtue's peaceful times: 
| Soon will you ſtoop to ad the crimes 
| Which thus you ſtoop to fear : 


| Guilt follows guilt : and where the train 


Begins with wrongs of ſuch a fuin, 
| What horzors form the rear: 


. : VI. 
'Tis thus to work her baleful power, 
Suſpicion waits the ſullen hour 
| Of fretfulneſi and ſtrife, 
When care the infirmer boſom wrings, 
Or Eurus waves his murky wing 
To darnp the ſears of life. 


But come, forſake the ſcene unbleſe'd 
Which firſt beheld your faithful breaft 
To groundleſs fears a prey: 
Come, where with my prevailing lyre 
The ſkies, the ſtreams, the groves con pite 
To charm your doubts away. 


VI II. 
Thron'd in the ſun's deſcending car, 
What power unſeen diffuſeth far 
This tenderneſs of mind? 
What genius ſmild on yonder flood? 


What god, in whiſpers from the wood, 
| Bids every thought be kind? 


Through whirlwinds and through night. 


AKENSIDE'S POENS, 


IX. 
o thou, whate'er thy awful name, 
\Whoſe wiſdom our untoward frame 
Wich ſocial love Teſtrains 3 
Thou, wbo by fair affectionꝰs tiet 
Giv'ſ us to double all our joys 

And half ditarm our pains ; 

X, 

Let univerſal candor ſtill, 
Clear as yon heaven- reflecting rill, 

Preterve my open mind ; 
Nat this nor that man's crovked ways 
One ſordid doubt within me raile 

To injure human kind. 


O D E VI. 


HYMN TO CHEERFULNESS. 


ow thick the ſhades of evening cloſe ! 
How pale the ſæy with weight of ſnows ! 

Haſte, light the tapers, urge the fire, 
Aud bid the joyleſs day retire. 
— Alas, iu vain I try within 
To brighten the dejected ſcene, 
While rouz'd by grief theie fiery pains 
Tear the frail texture of my veins ; 
While winter's voice, that ſtcrms around, 
Arid yon deep death-bell's groaning ſouud 
Renew my minds oppreſſive gloom, 
Till ſtarting horror ſhakes the room. 

s there in nature no kind power 
To ſaoth affliction's lonely hour? 
To blunt the edge of dire diſeaſe, 
And teach theſe wiutery ſhades to plea'e ? 
Come, Chearfulnels, triumphant fair, 
Sline through the hovering cloud of care: 
O tweet of language, mild of mien, 
O Virtue's friend and Pleaſure's queen, 
As wage the flames that burn my breaſt, 
Compoſe my jarring thoughts to reſt ; 
And while thy gracious gifts J feel, 
My ſong ſhall all thy praiſs reveal. 

As once ('twas in Aſtræa's reign) 
The yerral powers renew'd their train, 
It happen'd that immortal Love | 
Was ranging through the ſpheres above, 
15 downward hither caſt his eye 

Year's returni mp to ſpy. 

He ſau the — gat of "amy 21 
Wat in his care the roſy May 
The fragrant Airs and genial Houre 
Were ſhedding round him dews and flowers 
Before his wheels Auro1a paſs'd, 
And Heſper's golden lamp was laſt. 
But, faireſt of the blooming throng, 
When Health majeſtic moy'd along, 
Delighted to ſurvey below 
The joys which from her preſence flow, 
While earth euliven'd hears her voice, 


Aud rains, and flocht, and fields r0jaige 3 


. 
, 


Then mighty love her charms confeſe d. 
And ſoon his yows inclin'd her breaſt, 
And, known from. that auſpicious morn, 
Thee pleaſing Cheerſulneſi was born. 
Thou Cheerfulneſs by heaven deſign d 
To ſway the movements of the mind. 
Whtever fretful paſſion ſprings, 
Whatever wayward fortune brings, 

To difarrange the power within, 

And ſtrain the muſical machine; 

Thou, Goddefs, thy attempering hand 
Doth each diſcordant ſtring command, 
Refines the ſoft, aud ſwells the ſtrong ; 
And, joining nature's general ſong, 
Through many a varying tone unfolds 
The harmony of human ſouls. 

Fair guardian of domeſtic life, 

Kind baniſher of homebred ſtrife, 

Nor ſullen lip, nor taunting eye, 
Deforms the ſcene where thou art by: 
No ſickening huſband damns the hour 
Which bound his joys to female power; 
No pining-mother weeps the cares 
Which parents waſte on thankleſs heirs ; 
The officious daughters pleas d attend: 
The brother adds the name of friend: 


With ſongs from thee their walks reſound 4 
And morn. with welcome luſtre ſhines, 
And evening unperceiv'd declines. 

- Is there a youth, whoſe anxious heart 
Labours with love's unpiticd ſmart ? 
Though now he ftray by rills and bowers, 
And weeping waſte the lonely bours, 


Debaſe the ftory of his pain 
With laviſh looks, diſcolor'd eyes, 
And-accents faltering into ſighs ; 
Vet thou, auſpicious power, with caſe 
Canft yield him happier arts to pleaſe, 
Inform his mien with manlier charms, 
Inſtru& his tongue with noble arms, 
With more commanding paſſion move, 
And teach the dignity of love. 
Friend to the Muſe and all her train, 
For thee I court the Mule again: 
The Muſe for thee may well exert 
Her pomp, her charms, her fondeſt art 
Who owes to thee that pleaſing ſway 
Which earth and peopled heaven obey» 
Let Melancholy's plaintive tongue 
Repeat what later bards have ſung ; 
But thine was Homer's ancient might, 
And thine victorious Pindar's flight: 
Thy hand each Leſbian wreathe attir'd : 
Thy lip Sicilian reeds inſpir' d: 
Thy ſpirit lent the glad perfume 
Whence yet the flowers of Teos bloora ; 
1 Whence yet from Tibur's Sabine vale 
Delicious blows the enlivening gale, 
While Horace calls thy ſportive choir, 
Heroes and nymphs, around his lyrxe. 
But ſee where yonder penſive ſage 
(A prey perhaps to ſortune's rage, 
Perhaps by tender grief oppreſ'd, 2 
Or bleems cougeniad te his breaft) 


243 


By thee with flowers their board is crown d. 


Or if the nymph ber audience deign, . 
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Reti res in deſart ſcenes to dwell, 
And bid: the joyleſs world farewel. 
Alone he treads the autumnal ſhade, 
Alone beneath the mountain laid 
He ſees the nightly damps aſcend, 
And gathering ſtorms aloft impeud; 
He hears the neighbouring ſurges roll, 
And raging thunders ſhake the pole: 
Then, ſtruck by every obſect round, 
And ſtunn'd by every horrid ſound, 
He aſks a clue for Nature's ways; 
But evil haunts him through the maze : 
He ſees ten thouſand demons riſe 
To wield the empire of the ſkies, 
And chance and fate aſſume the rod, 
And malice blot the throne of God. 
— O thou, whoſe pleaſing power J ſing, 
Thy lenient influence hither bring; 
Compoſe the ftorm, diſpel the gloom, 
Till Nature wear her wonted bloom, 
Till fields and ſhades their ſweets exhale, 
And muſic (well each opening gale: *. 
Then o'er his breaſt thy ſoftneis pour, 
And let him learn the timely hour 
To trace the world's benignant lavzs,. 
And judge of that preſiding cauſe, 
Who founds on dilcord beauty's reign, 
Converts to plealure every pain, _ 
Subdues each Hoſtile form to reſt, _ 
And bids the univerſe be bleſs'd, 

O thou whole pleaſing power I ſing, 
If right I touch the votive ſtring, 
If equal praiſe I yield thy name, 
Still govern thou thy poet's flame; 
Still with the Muſe my boſom ſhare, 
And ſooth to peace intruding care. 
But moſt exert thy pleaſing power 
On friendſhip's eee hour; 3 
And while my Soph ron points the road 


' pw 


Jo godlike wiſdom's calm abode, 


Or warm in freedom's ancient cauſe 
Traceth the ſource of Albion's laws, 
Add thou o'er all the generous toil 
The light of thy unclouded ſmile. | 
But, if by fortune's ſtubborn ſway, 
From him and Friendſhip torn away, 

I coart the Muſe's healing ſpell © 
For griefs that ſtill with abſence dwell, 
Do thou conduct my fancy's dreams 
To ſuch indulgent placid themes, 
As juſt the ſtruggling breaſt may cheer 
And ĩuſt ſuſpend the ſtarting tear, 
Yet leave that ſacred ſenſe of woe 
Which none but friends and lovers know. 


o D E VII. 
ON THE USE OF POETRY, 


I. Ha n IT; | I T 
OT for themſelves did human kind 
Contrive the parts by heaven aſſign'd 
On life's wide ſcene to play: 5 
Not Scipio's force, nor Cæſar's {kill 
Can conquer glory's arduous hill. 
If tortunecloſe the wax... 


4 


. 


22 


o 
.. ou 


AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 


I When Sidney ſhall with Cato reſt, 
And Ruſſel move the patriot's breaſt _ * 


II. : 

Vet till the ſeli-depending. ſoul,.. - 

Though laſt and re 5 8 
- His proper ſphere commands, 
And knows what nature's ſeal bel o wd, 
And tees, before the throne of Gol, 

The rank in which he ſtands. 

. FT 

Who train d by laws the future age; 

W ho reſcued nations from the rage 4 
Okt partial, factious power, 

My heart with diſtant homage views; 
Content if thou celeſtial Muſe, | 

| Didſt rule my natal 'hour;, * * 


IV. 


Not far beneath the hero's feet, 

Nor from the legiſlator's ſeat 

Stands far remote the bard. 
Though not with public terrors crown'd, 
Vet wider ſhall his rule be found; 


1 More laſting his award. 


EE oo Books 
Lycurg s faſhion'd Sparta's fame, 


Aud Pompey to the Roman name 


| Gave univerſal ſway : 

Where are they?--Homer's reverend page 
Holds erapi re to the thirtieth age, 

And tongues and elimes Obexy. 
And thus when William's acts divine 

No longer ſhall from Bourbon's line 

Draw one vindiftivevew ; - 


[ 


| 
No more.than Brutus now ; 


F 


1 5 


| * et then ſhall Shakeſpear's powerful art 


| O'er every paſſion, every heart, - 
} Confirm his awful throne: 
'Tyrants ſhall bow before bis laws; 
And freedom's, glory 's, virtue's cauſe, 
Their dread, aſſertor on. 


ON LEAVING HOLLAND: 
| . 24 ? | 


PAREWELI. to Leyden's lonely bound, 

1 'The Belgian Muſe's ſober feat ; 

Where dealing frugal giſt's around 

To all the favourites at her feet, 

She trains the body's bulky frame 

For pallive, perſevering teil;: 

And left, from any prouder aim, 
The daring mind ſhould ſcorn her homely ſpoils, 


"| She breathes maternal fogs to damp its refills 
| to dam 


. 


flame. 


f _ ARENSIDE'S POEMS. 


+ 
Farewell the grave, pacific air, 
Where never mountain Zephyr blew ; 
The marſhy levels lank and bare, 
Which Pan, which Ceres never knew ; 
The Naiads, with obſcene attire, - 
Urging in vain their urns to flow ; 8 
While round them chaunt the croking choir, 
And haply ſooth ſome lover's prudent woe, 
Or prompt ſome reſtive Bard, and modulate his lyre. 


23. 
Farewell, ye nymphs, whom ſober care of gain 
Snateh'd in your cradles from the god of love: 
She render'd all his boaſted arrows vain ; 
Aud all his gifts did he in ſpite remove. 
Ye too, the ſlow-ey'd fathers of the land, 
A dominion ſteals from hand to 
and, 
Unown'd undignify'd by public choice, 
Igo where liberty to all is known, 
And tells a monarch on his throne, 
He reigns not but by her preſerving voice, 
I. 
O my lov'd England, when with thee 
Shall I fit down to part no more? 
Far ſrom this pale, diſcolor'd ſea, 
That ſleeps upon the reedy ſhore, 
When ſhall I plough the azure tide ? 
When on thy hills the flocks admire, 
Like movitain ſnows; iill down their de 
trace the village and the ſacred ſpire, 
White bowers and copſes green the golden ſlope 
divide ? | 
Il. 2. 
Ye nymphs who guard the pathleſs grove, 
Ye blue-ey'd ſiſters of the ſtreams, 
With whom | wont at morn to rove, 
Vith whom at noon ] talk'd in dreams: 
O take me to your haunts again, 
The rocky ſpring, the greenwood glade ; 
To guide my lonely footſteps deign, 
To you my flumbers in the murmuring 
ade, 
And ſooth my vacant ear with many an airy ſtrain. 
II. f 0 
And thon, my faithful harp, no longer mourn 
Iny drooping maſter's inauſpicious hand: 
Now brighter ſkies and freſher gales return, 
Now fairer maids thy melody demand. 
Daughters of Albion, liſten to my lyte! 
O Phcebus, guardian of the Aonian choir, 
hy ſounds not mine harmonious as thy own, 
When all the virgin deities above 
_ With Venus and with Juno move 
in concert round the Olympian father's threne? 


. 
Thee too, protectreſs of my lays, 
Flate with whole majeſtic call 
Adove degenerate Latium's praiſe, 
Above the laviſh boaſt of Gaul, 
I dare from impious thrones reclaim, 
And wanton floth's ignoble charms, 
| be honors of a poet's name 
” o Somer's counſels, or to Hampden's arms, 
Ge 


e, freedom, I rejoin, and blef. thy genuine flame 


Vol. VII. 
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III. 2. 

Great citizens of Albion! Thee 

Heroic valour {till attends, 

And uſeful ſcience pleas'd to ſee 

How art her ſtudious toil extends. 

While truth, diffuſing from on high 

A luſtre unconfin'd as day, 

Fill: and commands the public eye ; 
Till, pierc'd and ſinking by her powerful ray, 
Tame ſaith avd monkiſh awe, like nightly de- 
mons, fly. 


II o 3. 
Hence the whole land the patriot's ardour 
ſhares: 

Hence dread religion dwells with ſocial joy; 

And holy paſſions and unſullied cares, 

In youth, in age, domeſtie life employ. 

O fair Britannia, hail !---With partial love 

The tribes of men their native ſeats approve, 

Unjuſt and hoſtile to each foreign fame: 

But when for generovs minds and manly laws 
A nation holds her prime applaule, 
Their public zeal ſhall alt reproof diſclaim, 


O D E IX. 
10 G 109 
M. Dc. xLIv. 


I, | 
THRICE hath the ſpring beheld thy faded 


fame 
Since I exulting graſp'd the tuneful ſhell : 
Eager through endleſs years to ſound thy name, 
Proud that my memory with thine ſhould dwell. 
How haſt thou ſtain'd the ſplendor oſ my choice! 
Thoſe godlike forms which hover'd round thy 
voice, | 

Laws, freedom, glory, whither are they flown 2 
What can I now of thee to time report, 

Save thy fond country made thy impious ſport, 
Her fortune and her _ the victims of thy own ? 


There are with eyes unmov'd and reckleſs heart 
Who ſaw thee from thy ſummit fall thus low, 
Who deem'd thy arm extended but to dart 
The public vengeance on thy private foe. 
Bur, ſpite of every gloſs of envious minds, 
The owl-ey'd race whom virtue's luſtre blinds, 
Who ſagely prove that each man hath his price, 
I i] believ'd thy aim from blemiſh free, 

I yet, even yet, believe it, ſpite of rhee : 
And all thy painted ym to greatneſs and to vice. 


« Thou didſt not dream of liberty decay'd, 
«© Nor wiſh to make her guardian laws more 
«« ſtrong: ; 
% Put the raſh many, firſt by thee miſled, 
“ Rore thee at length unwillingly along.“ 
Riſe from your ſad abodes, ye curſt of old 
For faith deſerted or for cities fold, 
Own here one untry'd, unexampled, deed; 
One myſtery of ſhame from Curio, learn, 
To beg the infamy he did not earn, f 
And ſcape in guilt's diſguiſe from virtue's offer d 
Mee . * 


[® See the © Epillle to Curie,“ in this volume. J 
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IV. 


For faw we not that dangerous power avow'd 
Whom freedom oft hath found her mortal bane, 
Whom public wiſdom ever {trove to exclude, 
And but with bluſhes ſuffereth in her train ? 
Corruption vaunted her bewitching ſpoils, 
O'er court, o'er ſenate, ſpread in pomp her 
| toils, | 
And call'd herſelf the ſtate's di recting foul : 
Til Curio, like a good magician, tryd 
With eloquence and reaſon at his fide, 
By ſtrength of holier ſpells the inchantreſs to 


control, 
V. 
Soon with thy country's hope thy fame ex- 
tends ; 


The reſcued merchant oft thy words reſounds : 
Thee and thy cauſe the rural hearth defends: 
His bowl to thee the grateful ſailor crowns : 
The learn'd recluſe, with awful zeal who read 
Of Grecian heroes, Roman patriots dead, 
Now with like awe doth living merit ſean : 
While be, whom virtue in his bleſt retreat + 
Bade ſocial eaſe and public paſſions meet, 
Aſeends the civil ſeene, and knows to be a man. 


VI. 


At length in view the glorious end appear d: 
We ſaw thy ſpirit through the ſenate reign ; 
And freedom's friends thy inſtant omen heard 
Ot laws for which thy fathers bled in vain. 
Wak'd in the ſtrife the public Genius roſe 
More keen, more ardent from his long repoſe : 
Deep through her bounds the city felt his call : 
Each crouded haunt was ſtirr'd beneath his 
power, 
And murmuring challeng'd the deciding hour 
Of that too vaſt event the hope and dread of all, 
4 | VII. f 

O ye good powers who look on human kind, 
Inſtruct the mighty moments as they roll; 
And watch the fleeting ſhapes in Curio's miud, 
And ſteer his paſſions ſteady to the goal. 

O Alfred, father of the Engliſh name, 

O valiant Edward, firſt in civil fame, 

O William, height of public virtue pure, 
Bend from your radiant feats a joyful eye 
| Behold the ſum of all your labors nigh, 
our plans of law complete, your ends of rule 

ſecure. ; 
VIII. 


"Twas then---O ſhame! O foul from faith 
eftrang'd ! 2 
Albion oft :. 4attering vows a prey! 
Twas then---"1 ky thought what tudden frenzy 
chang'd? 
What ruſhing palſy took thy ſtrength away? 
I« this the man in freedom's caule approv'd? 
The man ſo great, lo honour'd, fo belov'd? 
Whom the dead envy'd, and the living bleis'd? 
This patient ſiave by tinſel bond: allur'd ? 
This wretched tvitor for a boon abjur'd ? 
Whom thoſe that fear'd him, corn; that erated 
bim, dere? 


L 
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IX. 

O loft alike to action and repoſe l 
With all that habit of familiar fame, 
Sold to the mockery of relentleſs foes, 
And doom'd to exhauſt the dregs of life in 
To e with de 

o act with burning brow and throbbing heart 
A pcor deſerter's dul exploded part, OM 
To ſlight the favor thou eanſt hope no more, 
Renounce the giddy eroud, the vulgar wind, 
Charge thy own lightneſs on thy country's 


mind, 
And from her voice appeal to each tame foreign 
ſhore, ä 


g X 

But England's ſons, to purchace thence applauſe, 

Shall ne'er the loyalty of ſlaves pretend, 

By courtly ee try the public caule ; 

Nor to the forms of rule betray the end. 

O race erect ! by manlieſt paſſions moy'd, 
The labours which to virtue ſtand approv'd, 

Prompt with a lover's fondneſs to ſurvey ; 

Yet, where injuſtice works her wilful claim, 

Fierce as the flight of Jove's deſtroying flame, 

Impatient to confront, and dreadful to repay. 


XI. 
Theſe thy heart owns no longer. In their room 
See the grave queen of pageants, Honour, dwell, 
Couch'd in thy bolom's deep tempeſtuous 
gloom 
-Like ſome grim idol in a ſorcerer's cell. 
Before her rites thy ſickening reaſon flew, 
Divine perſuaſion from thy tongue withdrew, 
While laughter mock'd, or pity ſtole a ſigh :* 
Can wit her tender movements rightly frame 
Where the prime function of the ſoul is lame? 
Can fancy's feeble ſprings the force of truth ſup- 


ply? 
| XII. 
But come: tis time: ſtrong deſtiny impends 
Jo ſhut thee from the juys thou haſt betray d: 
With princes fill'd, the ſolemn fane aſcends, 
By infamy, the mindfel demon ſway'd. 


From nations fetter'd, and from towns laid 
waſte... - - 
For ever through the ſpacious courts reſound : 
There long poſterity's united groan 
And the fad change of horrors not their own, 
Aſſail the giant chiefs, and preſs them to the. 


ground. 
XIII. 


In fight old Time, imperious judge awaits: 
Above revenge, or fear, or pity, juſt, 
He urgeth onward to thoſe guilty gates 


And {till he aſks them of the hidden plan 

Whence every treacy, every war began, 

Evolves their ſecrets and their guilt pro- 
claims : 


And ſtill his hands deſpoil them on the road 


| ſtow'd, 


| And craſh 1 huge, d gle tet 


There vengeful vows for guardian laws effac'd, 


The Great, the Sage, the Happy, and Auguſt» 


Of each vain wreath by lying Bards be“ 


% 


| , XIV, 
Ye mighty ſhades, ariſe, give place, attend; 
Here his eternal manſion Curio ſeeks :' 
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+ |; 
O powerful train, O ſaered ſoul ! 
His numbers every ſenſe contyoul : 


Low doth proud Wentworth to the ſtranger And now again my boſom burns; 


nd, 
And his dire welcome hardy Clifford ſpeaks : 
© He comes, 5 Fate with ſurer arts pre- 
« nar? 
* To 1 all which we but vainly 
: cc ar 
„% Whom o'er the ſtubborn herd ſhe taught to 
«© reign; 
% Who ſooth'd with gaudy dreams their raging 
« power | 
Even to its laſt irrevocable hour; 
& Then baffled their rude ſtrength, and broke them 
44 10 the chain,” d 
4 8 
But ye, whom yet wiſe Liberty inſpires, 
Whom for her champions o'er the world ſhe 


claims, 
(That . godhead whom of old your 
ires 
Sought in the woods of Elbe, and bore to Thames) 
Drive ye this hoſtile omen far away: | 
Their own fell efforts on her foes repay ; 
Your wealth, your arts, your ferne, be her's 
; alone: | 
Still gird your ſwords to combat on her ſide; 
Still frame your laws her generous teſt to abide ; 
And win to her defence the altar and the throne. 


Prote& her from yourſelves, ere yet the flood 
Of golden luxury, which commerce pours, 
Hath 8 ſelfiſh fierc neſs through your - 
| ood, 
Which not her lighteſt diſcipline indures : 
Snatch from fantaſtic demagogues her cauſe ; 
Dream not of Numa's manners, Plato's laws: 
A wiſer founder, and a nobler plan, 
O ſons of Alfred, were ſor you affign'd : 
\ Bring to that birthright but an equal mind, 
And no ſublimer lot will fate reſerve for man. 


O D E KX. 
TO THE MUSE. 


I. 
QUEEN of my ſongs, harmonious maid, - 
Ah why haſt thou withdrawn thy aid? 

Ah why forſaken thus my breaſt 

With inauſpicious damps opprels'd.? 

Where is the dread prophetic heat, 

ith which my boſom wont to beat? 

Where all the bright myſterious dreams 
Of haunted groves and tuneful ſtreams, 
That woo'd my genius to divinelt themes? 


Say, goddeſs, can the feſtal board, 
r young Olympia's form ador'd; - 1 
day, can the mp of promis'> fame 
Relume thy taint, thy dying flame? 
Or have melodious airs the power 
To give one free, poetic hour? 
Or, from amid the Elyſian train, 


The Muſe, the Muſe herſelf, returns. 
Such or; the banks of Tyne, confeſs'd, 
I hail'd the fair immortal gueſt, 
When firſt ſhe ſeal'd me for her own, 
Made all her bliſsful treaſures known, 
And bade me ſwear to follow Her alone. 


. 
O N E 


TOGO A FRIEND, 


NO, fooliſh youth=--- To virtuous fame 
If now thy early hopes be vow'd, 

If true arubition's nobler flame 

Command thy foc tſteps from the eroud, 

Lean not to Love's inchanting ſnare; 

His ſongs, bis words, his looks beware, 

Nor join his votaries, the young and fair. 

II. » 

By thought, by dangers, and by toils 

The wreath of juſt renown is worn; 

Nor will ambition's awful r. 

The flowery pomp of eaſe adorn: 

But love unbends the force of thought; 

By love unmanly fears are taught; 

And love's reward with gaudy ſloth is bouglt>. 


Hl. 
Yet thou haſt read in tuneful lays, 
And heard from many a zealous breaſt, . 
The pleaſing tale of Beauty's praiſe 
In Wiſdom's lofty language drels'd ; 
Of Beauty powerful to impart 
Each finer ſenſe, each comelier art, 
And ſoothe and poliſh man's ungentle heart 


IV. 
If then, from love's deceit ſecure, 
| Thus far alone thy wiſhes tend, 
Ga; ſee the white-wing'd evening hour 
On Delia's vernal walk deſcend : 
Go, while the golden light lerene, 
The grove, the lawn, the ſoſten'd ſcent, 


| Becomes the preſence of the rural queen. 


V. : . 
Attend, while that harmonious tongue 
Each boſom, each deſire commands > 


$ Apollo's late by Hermes ſtrung 


And touch'd by chaſte Minerva's hands, 
Attend, 1I feel a force divine, 

O Delia, win my thoughts to thine; 
That half the colour of thy lite is mine. 


Yet, conſcious of the dangerous charm, 
Soon would I turn my fteps away; 

Nor oſt provoke the lovely harm, 
Nor hull my reaſon's watchful way. 

But thou, my friend---] hear. thy ſighs; 
Alas, I read thy dovncaſt eyes: 


The ſoul of Milton ſhall I gain, 


To win thee back with ſome celeſtial fran? [ 


And thy tongue faulters ; and thy golgur lien, 
O 2 * 
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VII. 


So foon again to meet the fair? 

So penſive all this abſent hour? 

O yet unlucky youth, beware, 

While yet to think is in thy power, 

In vain with friendſhip's flattering name 

Thy paſſion veils its inward ſhame ; 
Friendſhip, the treacherous fuel of thy flame! 


VIII. 


Once I remember, new to love, 

And dreading his tyrannic chain, 

I ſought a gentle maid to prove 

What peaceful joys in friendſhip zeign 3 

Whence-we forlooth might ſafely ſtand, 

Aad pitying view the love-fick band, 
And mock the winged boy's malicious hand. 


x IX. 


Thas frequent paſs'd the eloudleſs day, 
To ſmiles and ſweet diſcourſe reſign'd; 
While I exulted to ſurvey 

One generous woraan's real mind: 

Till friendſhip ſoon my languid breaſt 
Each night with voknown cares poſſeſo'd, 


Daſh'd my coy flumbers, or my dreams diſtreſs'd, 


X. | 
Fool that T was !--= And now, even now 
While thus I preach the Stoic ſtrain 
Unlets I ſhun Olympia's view, 
An hour unſays it all again. 
O friend! hen love directs her eyes 
To pierce where every paſſion lies, 
Where is the firm, the cautious, or the wiſe? 


D. 


TO SIR FRANCIS HENRY DRAKE, BART. 


I. 


PEHOLD, the balance in the ſky 
Swift on the wintery ſcale inclines ; 

To earthy caves the Dryads flv, 
And the bare paſtures Pan reſigns. 
Late did the farmer's fork o'eripread 
With recent ſoil the twice-mown mead, - 
Tainting tbe bloom which autumn knows : 
He whets the ruſty coulter now, 

He binds his oxen to the plough, 


And wide his future harveſt throws. 


II. 


Now London's buſy confines round, 
By Kenſington's imperial towers, 
From Highgate's rough deſcent profound, 
Eſſexian heaths, er Kentiſh bowers, 
Where'er I pale, I ſee approach 
Some rural ſtateſman's eager coach 
| Hurried by ſenatorial cares: 
Where rural nymphs (alike within, 
77 Gage? courtly praiſe to win) 
Debate their dreſs, reform their airc, 


III. 


Say what ean now the country boeſt, 

O Drake, thy footſteps to detain, - 
When peeviſh winds and'gloomy froft 
The ſunſhine of the temper Rtair, ? 

Say, are the Prieſts of Devon grown, 
Friends to this tolerating throne, 
Champions for George's legal right? 
Have general freedom, equal law, 

Won to the glory of Naſſau 

Each bold Weſſexian ſquire and knight? 


IV. 


doubt it much; and gueſs at leaſt 
That when the day, which wade us free, 
Shall next return, that ſacred feaſt 
Thou better may'ſt obſerve with me. 
With me the ſulphurous treaſon old 

A far inferior part ſhall hold | 

In that glad day's triumphal ſtrain; 
And generous William be rever'd, 

Nor one untimely accent heard 

Of James or his ignoble reign. 


V. 


Then, while the Gaſcon's fragrant wine 
With modeſt cups our joy ſupplies, 
We'll truly thank the power divine 
Who bade the chief, the patriot riſe; 
Riſe from heroic eaſe {the ſpoil 

Due, for his youth's Herculean toil, 
From Belgium to her ſaviour fon) 

Riſe with the ſame unconquer'd zeal 

For our Britannia's injur'd weal, _ 
Her laws defac'd, her ſhrines 0'erthrows, 


VI. 


He came. The tyrant from our ſhore, 
Like a ſorbidden demon, fled ; 

And to eternal exile bore 

Pontific rage and vaſſal dread. 

There ſunk the mouldering Gothic reign : 
New years came forth, a liberal train, 
Call'd by the people's great decree. 

That day, my friend, let bleſſings crown : 
Fill, to the demigud's renown | 


From whom thou haſt that thou art fres 


VII. 


Then, Drake, (for wherefore ſhould we part 
The public and the private weal?) 

In vows to her who ſways thy heart, 

Fair health, glad fortune, will we deal. 
Whether Aglaia's blooming cheek, 


Or the ſoft ornaments that ſpeak 
So eloquent in Daphne's ſmile, 


Whether the piercing lights that fly 
From the dark heaven oi My rto's eye, 
Haply thy fancy then beguile, 


VIII. 


For ſo it ie. Thy ſt ubborn breaſt, 
Though touch'd by many a flighter wound, 
Hath nz full conqueſt yet confeſs d, | 
Nor the one fatal cbarmer found. 


ry 
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While. I, a true and loyal ſwain, 

My fair e gentle reign 
Through all the varying ſealons own. 
Her genius ſtill my boſom warms: 
No other maid for me hath charms, 
Or J have eyes for her alone. 


O D E XIIL 
ON LYRIC POETRY.' 
I. 1. 
ONCE more I join the Theſpian choir, 
And taſte the inſpiring fount again 

O parent of the Grecian ly re, 

Admit me to thy powerful ſtrain--- 

And lo, with eaſe my ſtep invades 

The pathleſs vale and opening ſhades, 
Till now I ſpy her verdant ſeat : 

And now at i I drink the ſound, 
While theſe her offspring, liſtening round, 
By turns her melody repeat. 

I. 2. 

I ſee Anacreon ſmile and ſing, 

His filver treſſes breathe perfume ; 

His cheek diſplays a ſecond ſpring 5 
Of roſes taught by wine to bloom. 
Away, deceitful cares, away, 

And let me liſten to his lay; 

Let me the wanton pomp enjoy, 


| | Majeſtic inthe frown of yeare, 


Behold, the ꝶ man of Thebes appears: 
For ſome there are, whoſe mighty frame 
The hand of Jove at birth indow'd 
With hopes that mock the gazing crowd: 
As eagles drink the noon-tide flame, 


II. 3. 

While the dim raven beats her weary winge, 
And clamours far below.---Propitious Muſe, 
While I fo late unlock thy purer ſprings, 
And breathe whate'er thy ancient airs infuſe, 

Wilt thou for Albion's ſons around | 

(Ne'er hadſt thou audience more renown d) 

Thy charming arts employ, 

As when the winds from ſhore to ſhore 

Through Greece thy lyre's perſuaſive language 


re, 
Till towns 12 iſles and ſeas return'd the vocal 
Joy . 


III. 1. | 
Yet then did Pleaſure” lawleſs throng, 
Oft ruſhing forth in looſe attire, 
Thy virgin dance, thy graceful ſong, 
Pollute with impious revels dire. 
O fair, O chaſte, thy echoing ſhade 
May no foul diſcord here invade : 
Nor let thy ſtrings one accent move, 
Except what earth's untroubled ear 
Mid all her ſocial tribes may hear, 
And Heaven's GR throne approves 


While in ſmooth dance the light wing'd hours - 


Lead round his lyre its patron powers, 
Kind laughter and convivial joy. 


1. 3 
Broke from the fetters of his native land, 
Devoting ſhame and vengeance to her lords, 
With louder impulle and a threatening hand 
The * Leſbian patriot [mites the ſounding 
chords : 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
Ye curs'd of gods and free-born men, 
Ye murderers of the laws, 

Though now ye glory in your luſt, 

Though now ye tread the feeble neck in duſt, 
Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your 
dreadful cauſe, 
e 
But lo, to Sappho's melting airs 
Delcends the radiant queen of love: 
She imiles, and aſks what fonder cares 
Her ſuppliant's plaintive meaſures move: 
Why is my faithful maid diſtreſs'd ? 
Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breaſt ! 
Say, flies he ?---Soon he ſhall purſue: 
Shuns he thy gifts ?---He ſoon ſhall give: 
Slights he thy ſarrows ?---He ſhall grieve, 
And ſoon to all thy wiſhes bow. 
II. 2. 

But, O Melpomene, for whom 
Awakes thy golden ſhell again? 
What mortal breath ſhall e'er preſume 
To echo that unbounded ſtrain ? 


* 1/:aun, 


Queen of the lyre, in thy retreat 
The faireſt flowers of Pindus glow ; 
The vine aſpires to crown thy eat, 
And myrtles round thy laurel grow: 
Thy ſtrings adapt their varied ſtrain 
To every pleaſure, every pain, . 
Which mortal tribes were born to prove; 
And ſtrait our paſſions riſe or fall, 
As at the wind's imperious call 
The ocean ſwells, the billows move. 


III. 3. 
When midnight liſtens c'er the ſlumbering 
earth, 

Let me, O muſe, thy ſolemn whiſpers hear : 
When morning lends her fragrant breezes forth, 
With airy murmurs touch my opening ear. 

And ever watchful at thy fide, 

Let Wiſdom's awful ſuffrage guide 

The tenor of thy lay : 

To her of old by Jove was given 

To judge the various deeds of earth and hexvenʒ 


['Twas thine by gentle arts to win us to her way. 


IV. 1. 

Oſt as, to well-earn'd eaſe reſign'd. 
J quit the maze where-icience toils, 
Do thou refreſh my yielding mind 
With all thy gay, deluſwe ſpoils. 
But. O indulgent, come not nigh 

The buly ſteps, the jealous eye 
Of wenlthy care or gainful age; 

W hole barren fouls thy ioys diſdain, 
And hold as foes to rexton's reign 
Whoine'er thy lovely works engage, 
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When Friendſhip and when letter'd Mirth 

Haply partake my ſimple board, 

Then let thy blameleſs hand call forth 

The muſic of the Teian chord, 

Or if invok'd at ſofter hours, 

O! ſeek with me the happy bowers 
That hear Olympia's gentle tongue; 
Jo Beauty link'd with virtue's train, 

To love devoid of jealous pain, 

There let the Sapphic lute be ſtrung, 


IV. 3. 
But when from envy and from death to claim 
A hero bleeding for his native land; 
When to throw incenſe on the veſtal flame 
Of liberty my genius gives command, 
Nor Theban voice nor Leſbian lyre 


From thee, O Muſe, do I require ; 


While my preſaging mind, 
Conſcious of powers ſhe never knew, 
Aſtoniſh'd graſps at things beyond her view, 


| For by another's fate {ſubmits to be confinꝰd. 


> O0 D E XIV. 


do THE HON. CHARLES TOWNSHEND : 


BRO?” THE COUNTAY. 
g Ee: 
AY, Townſhend, what can London boaſt 
%" To pay thee for the pleaſures loſt, 
The health to-day reſign'd; 
When ſpring from this her favourise ſeat 


Pade Winter haſten his retreat, 
And met the weſtern wind. 


: II. 
h knew'ft thou how the balmy air, 
he ſun, the azure heayens prepare 
To heal thy langnid frame; 
No more would noiſy courts engage, 
In vain would lying action's rage 
Thy facred iciſure claim. 
_ III. 
' Oft 1 look'd forth, and oft admir'd; 
Till with the ftudious volume tir'd 
I ſought the open day: 
And iure, I cry#d, the 2ural gods 
Wxpe& me in their green abodes, 
And chide my tardy Say. 


IV. | 
But ah in vain my reſtleſs feet 
Trac'd every ſilent ſhady ſeat 
Which knew their forme of old ; 
Nor Naiad by her fountain laid, 


Wor Wood-nymph tripping through her glade, 


Did now their rites unfold; 


* 


V. 
Whether to nurſe ſome infant oak 
They turn the ſlowly-tinkling brook 
And Patch the pearly ſhowers, 
Or bruſh the mildew from the woods, 
paint with noon-tide beams the buds, 


Qs bree on opening fleW˖ ¾ 


4 


{ 


: 
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| 
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VI. 


Such rites, which they with Spring renew, 
The eyes of care can never view; 
And care hath long been mine : 
And hence offended with their gueſt, 
Since grief of love my ſou] oppreſs'd, 
They hide their toils divine. 


vn. 


But ſoon ſhall thy enlivening tongue 
This heart, by dear afffiction wrung, 
With noble hope inſpire: 
Then will the ſylvan powers again 
Receive me in their genial train, 
And liſten to my lyre. 


VIII. 


Beneath yon Dryad's lonely ſhade 
A ruſtic altar ſhall he paid, 

Of turf with laurel fram'd: 
And thou the inſcription wilt approve; 
« This for the peace which, loft by love, 
« By Friendſhip was reclaim'd.” 


O D E XV. 
10 THE EVENING-STAR. 
. 


TONICHT retir'd, the queen of heaven 
With young Endymion ftrays :. 
And now to Helper is it given 
Awhile to rule the vacant kr, 
Till ſhe ſhall to her lamp ſupply 
A ſtream of ligbter rays. 


II. 


© Heſper, while the ſtarry throng 
With awe thy path ſurrounds; 
Oh liſten to my ſuppliant ſong, 
If haply now the vocal ſphere 
Can ſuffer thy delighted ear 
To ſtoop to mortal ſounds. 


II I. 


So may the bridegroom's genial ſtraiw 
Thee ſtill invoke to ſhine: 
So may the bride's unmarricd train 
To Hymen chaunt their flattering vow, - 
Still that his lucky torch may glow 
With lure pure as thine, | 


IV. 


Far other vows muſt [ prefer 
Fo thy indulgent power, 

Atas ! but now I paid my tear 

On fair Olympia's virgin tomb : 

And lo, from thence, in quelt I xoatt 
Of Philomela's bowes. 
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V. 


Propitious ſend thy golden ray, 

' Thou pureſt light above: 

Left no falle flame ieduce to ſtray 

Where gulph or ſteep lie hid for harm; 

But lead where muſie's healing charm 
My toothe afflicted love. 


VI. 


To them, by many a grateful ſong 

In happier ſeaſons vow'd, | 

Theſe lawns, Olympia's haunt, belong: 

Oft by yon ſilver ſtream we walk'd, 

Or fix'd, while Philomela talk'd, 
Beaeath yon coples ſtood. 


VII. 
Nor ſeldom, where the beachen boughe 


That rooflels tower invade, 

Ve come while her inchanting Muſe 
The radiant moon above us held: - 
Tin by a clamorous owl compell'd 

dhe fled the ſolemn ſhade. 


VIII. 


But hark; I hear her liquid tone. 
Now, Helper, guide my feet 
Down the red marle with moſs o'ergrown, 
Through yon wild thicket next the plain, 
Whoſe hawthorns choke the winding lane 
Which leads to her retreat. 


IX. 
dee the green ſpace : on either hand 
Enlarg'd it ſpreads around: 
dee, in the midſt ſhe takes her ſtand, 
Where one old oak his awful ſhade 
Extends o'er half the level mead 
Inclos'd in woods profound. 


X. 
Hark, how through many a melting note 
She now prolongs her lays : | 
How ſweetly down the void they float ! 
The breeze their magic path attends ; 
The ſtars ſhine out: the foreſt bends ;- 
The wakeful heifers gaze. 


Xl. 


Whoe'er thou art whom chance may bring 
To this lequeſter'd (pot, 

I then the plaintive Syren ſing, 

Oh ſoftly tread beneath her bower, 

And think of heaven's diſpoſing power. 
Of man's uucertain lot. 


XII. 


Oh think, oer all this mortal ſtage, 
IR mourntul {cenes ariſe: 
at ruin waits on kingly rage: 
How often virtue dwells with woe : 
ow many griefs from knowledge flaw ; 


Hon wiki, pleaſure flies 
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| No longer there thy raptur'd eye 


1 


; XIII. 

O ſaered bird, let me at eve, 
Thus wandering all alone, 
Thy tender counſel oft receive, 
Bear witfie's to thy penſive airs, 
And pity nature's common cares 

Till I forget my own, 


| o D E XVI. 
TO CALEB HARDIN GE, M. 


; ; I. 
WITH ſordid floods the wintery e Urn 
Hath fiain'd fair Richmond's level grees 
Her naked hill the Dryads mourn, a 


No longer a poetic ſcene. 


— 


n 9 4 Pre Yrs — 7. 


The beauteous forms of earth or ſky 
Surveys as in their Author's mind : 
And London ſhelters from the year 
Thoſe whom thy ſocial hours to ſhary | 
The Attic Muſe deſign'd. | L 
II. * 
From Hampſtead's airy ſummit mg 
Her gueſt the city ſhall behold, 
What day the people's ſtern deeres 
To unbelieving kings is told, 
When common men (the dread of fame 
Adjudg'd as one of evil name, 
Before the ſun, the anointed head. 
| Then ſeek thou too the pious town, 
With no unworthy cares to crown. 
That evening's awful ſhade. 
| III. 
Deem not I call thee to deplort ' 
The facred martyr of the day, 
By faſt and penitential lore 
To purge our ancient guilt away, 
For this, on humble faith I reſt 
That {till our advocate, the prieſt, 
From heavenly wrath will fave the lanila 
Nor aſk what rites our pardon gain, 
Nor how his potent ſounds reſtrain 
The thunderer's lifted hand. 


IV. 
No, Hardinge: peace to church and ſtate} 
That evening, let the Muſe give law: | 
While I anew the theme relate 
Which my firſt youth enamour'd ſaw. 
Then will I oft explore thy thought, | 
What to reject which Locke hath taught, | 
What to purſue in Virgil's lay: 
Till hope alcends to loſtieſt things 
Nor envies demagogues or kings 
Their frail and vulgar ſway. 
| V. 
O vers'd in all the human frame 
Lead thou where'er my labour licks, 
Aud Engliſh fancy's eager flame. 
. - To Grecian purity chaſtize; 
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While hand in hand, at wiſdom's ſhrine, 

Beauty with truth I ſtrive to join, 

And grave aſſent with glad applauſe; 

To paint the ſtory of the ſoul, 

And Plato's vifions to controul 
By Verulamian * laws. 


WW, 
ON A SERMON AGAINST GLORY. 

as” Taman : 

COME then, tell me, ſage divine, 

Is it an offence to own 

That our boſoms e'er incline 

Toward immortal glory's throne? 

For with me nor pomp, nor pleaſure, 

Baurbon's might, Braganza's treaſure, 

So can faney's dream rejoice, 

So conciliate reaſon's choice, | 
A one approving word of her impartial voice, 


. 

If to ſpurn at noble praiſe 

Be the paſs- port to thy heaven, 

Follow thou thoſe gloomy ways; 

No ſuch law to me was given, 

Nor, I truſt, ſhall I deplore me 

Faring like my friends before me; 

Nor an holier place deſire 

Than Timoleon's arms acquire, 
Acd T * curule chair, and Milton's golden 

| yre. 


O D E XVIII. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
FRANCIS EARL OF HUNTINGDON. 
NM. DCC. x LVIIi. 


je 5 | . ' 
HE wiſe and great of every clime, 
Through all the ſpacious walks of Time, 
Where'er the Mule her power diſplay'd, 
With joy have liſten'd and obey'd : 
For, taught of heaven, the ſacred Nine 
Perſuaſive numbers, forms divine, 
To mortal ſenſe impart ; 
They beſt the ſoul wit glory fire ; ' 
They nobleſt countels, boldeſt deeds inſpire; 
Aad high e, Fortune's rage inthrone the fixed 
eart. 


1 2. 
Nor leſs prevailing is their charm 
The vengeful boſom to diſarm ; 
"To melt the proud with human woe, 
And prompt unwilling tears to flow. 
Can wealth a power like this afford? 
Can Cromwell's arts, or Marlborough's 
ſword, 
An equal empire claim ? 
No, Haftings. Thou my words will own: 
Thy breaſt the gifts of every Mute hath known; 
Noi ſhall the giver's love diſgrace thy noble name. 


* Perulam gave org of hin titles to Francis Bacan, 


AKENSIDE'” 


N 2 


s POEMS. 


F | Zo 
+» The Muſe's awful art, . 
And the bleſt function of the Poet's temgue, 
Neꝰ er ſhalt thou bluſh to honour; to affert 


From al] that ſcorned vice or laviſh fear hath ſung, 


Nor ſhall the.b'andiſhment of Tuſcan ſtrings 
Warbling at will in pleaſure's myrtle bower; 
Nor ſhall the ſervile notes to Celtic kings 
by flattering minſtrels paid in evil hour, 
Move thee to ſpurn the heavenly Muſe's reign. 
A different ſtrain, | 
And other themes ; 
From her prophetic ſhades and hallow'd ftreams 
(Thou wel] canſt witneſs) meet the purged ear; 
Such, as when Greece to her immortal ſhell 
Rejoicing liſten'd, godlike ſounds to hear; 
To hear the ſweet inſt ructreſs tell 
(While men and heroes throng'd aroand) 
How life its nobleſt uſe may find, 
How well for freedom be reſign'd; 


And bow, by glory, virtue ſhall be crows'd. 


II. 1. 


Such was the Chian father's ſtrain 

To many a kind domeſtic train, 

Whoſe pious hearth and genial bowl 

Had chear'd the reverend pilgrim's ſoul: 

When, every hoſpitable rite 

With equal bounty to requite, 

He ſtruck his magic ſtrings; 

And pour'd {pontanevus numbers forth, 
And ſeiz'd their ears with tales of ancient worth, 
And fili'd their muſing hearts with vaſt heroic 

things. 


II. 2. 


Now oft, where happy ſpirits dwell, 
Where yet he tunes his charming ſhell, 
Oft near him, with applauding hands, 
The genius of his country ſtands. 
To liſtening gods he makes him known, 
That man divine, by whom were town 
The ſeeds of Grecian fame: | 
Who firſt the race with freedom fir'd ; 
From whom Lycurgus Sparta's ſons inſpir'd : 
From whom Platzan palms and Cyprian trophies 
came. 


I. 3. 


O nobleſt, happieſt age; 
When Ariftides rul'd, and Cimon fought : 
When all the generous fruits of Homer's page 
Exulting Pindar (aw to full perfection brought. 
O Pindar, oft ſhalt thou be hail'd of me; 
Not that Apollo fed thee from his ſhrine : 
Not that thy lips drank ſweetneſs from the bee; 
Nor yet that, ſtudious of thy notes divine, 
Pan danc'd their meaſure with theſylvanthieng: 
But that thy ſong 
| Was proud to unfold 

What thy bale rulers trembled to behold : 
Amid corrupted Thebes was proud to teil 
The deeds of Athens and the Perfan ſhame: 


Neram Orgeriuem, 


Hence m thy head thei impious verges 
1 Ir. | : : 


> | AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 253 1 
5 ä : | Bo 
But than, O Faithful to thy fame, IV. 2. | 1 
The Nuſe's law didſt r'ehtly know; But here, where freedom's equal throne Wo. 
That who would animate his lays, To all her valiant ſons is known; 7% 
Ard other minds to virtue rai e, Where all are conſcious of her cares, Ws 
18. Muſt feel his own with all her ſpirit glow. Add each the power, that rules him, ſhares; 
73 . . 4 Here let the Bard, whole daſtard tongue g 
3 Are there, approv'd af latter times, Leaves public arguments unſung, 


Whoie verſe adorn 'd a * tyrant's crimes ? I : Bid you farewell 7 
Who faw ma'eſtic Rome bettay'd, et him to oor mare, 

- And Jent the imperial ruffian aid? © Far from the hero s and the patriot's love, 
alas! not one polluted Bard, And lull myſterious monks to ſlumber in their 
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5 | No, net the ſtrains that Mincius heard, cell. 5 

rms Or Tibyr's hills reply'd, r 

ar: Dare to the Muſe's ear aſpire; O Haftings, not to all 

b 8 Save that, inſtroQed by the 3 lyre, 2 ruling heaven the _ — : 

7 nc 7 J et ſtill doth nature to her aſtspring call, 
ya — hide, GTO ages ne That tv one general weal their different powers 
III. 2. they dend, 3 
, Mark, how the dread Pantheon ſtands, Unenvious. Thus alone, though ſtrains divine 


Inform the boſom of the Muſe's ſon ; 

Though with new honours the patrician's line 
Advance from age to age : yet thus alone 
They win the ſuffrage of impartial fame. 


Amid the domes of modern hands: 
Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 
How ſimply, how ſeverely great ! 
Then turn, and, while each weſtern elime T1 _—_ 
| _— her tuneſul ſons to Time, He ba fall pro 3 
So mark thou Milton's name; i | e 
And add, 4 Thus differs fromthe throng 2 25 the ſoul eren 0 
« The ſpint which ioform'd thy awful long, ut thee, O progeny 6: heroes old, 


P ; Thee to ſeverer toils thy fate requires: 
« Which b * 
"1, — mor ne e * The fate which form'd thee in > choſen mould, 


III The gratef al country of thy fires, 
Vet hence . 3 Thee ts tublimer paths demand; 


ric zeal b | 
no IM imam wick weer ge purſues; G en Feed wech in race, 
oc While ſram theſe arduous cares of public weal Thoueh 8 mY 3 genes ſank benewh hi 
She bids N begone, and reſt him with his | on — 5 1 
uſe. | a | 


O hol! to think the man, whoſe ample mind 
Muſt graſp at all that yonder ſtars ſurvey: 


V, I. 
ö From rich domains and ſubje& farms, 
Muſt join the nobleſt forms: of every kind, | 
N 


They led the ruſtie youth to arms; 
And kings their ſtern atehievements ſear'd; 
While private ſtrife their banners rear'd. 
But loftier ſcenes to thee are ſhown, 
Where empire's wide-eſtabliſh'd throne 
No private maſter fills : : 
Where, long foretold, the People reigns : 


The world's moſt perfect image to dilplay, 
Can e'er his country's majeſty behold, 
Unmov'd or cod“ the: þ 
O fol! to deem G . 
That he, whoſe thought muſt viſit every theme, 
a Whoſe heart muſt every ſtrong emotion know | 


; g , diſdains; 
; Inſpir'd by nature; dr by femme tags 4. | Whereeach a vaſſal's humble heart dil : 
1 Thar he, if haply 9 foe, | And. Judge what he ſees ; and, as he judgeth, 
With fall ignoble ſcience fraught, wills, Wn 
Shall ſpurn at freedum's faithful band; 3 740 
15 hat he their dear defence will ſhun, | _ e ene, 3 guide 
a . fu, Kang! |. T0 pad An nncern rams 
age | 2 25 "i And baffle faction's partial aim: 
4 9 1 as. But chiefly, with An zeal, 
care not that in Arno's plain, | To quell that ſervile band, who knedl 
Oron the ſportive banks of Seine, | og freedom's baniſh'd foes; 
bee: From public themes the Mnſe's quire | That monſter, which is daily ſound 
wg den with poliſh'd caſe retire. Expert and bold thy country's peace to wound; 
WA wy priefts the ſtudious head command, Yet dreads to handle arms, nor manly counſel 
ere ryrants bow the warlike hand | knows. 
To vile ambition's aim, V. 4 
r. what ean public themes afford, *Tis higheſt heaven's command, 
| Ret „ to an hateful lord, That guilty aims ſhould ſordid paths purſue; 
ne : erv d for angry heaven, and ſcorn'd of ho- That what enſnares the heart ſhould maim the 


247.06 neſt fame? hand; << 
| * Oelavianus Ceſar. | And virtue's 48 focs be falle to glory too. 
: F P , 
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But look on freedom. See, through every 2ge, 
What labours, perils, griets, hath ſhe diidain' d! 
What arms, what regal pride, what prieſtly 


rage, 


Have her dread off: pring conquer d or ſuſtain'd ! | 


For Albion well have conquer'd. Let the ſtrains 
Ot happy iwains, 
Which now re ſound | 
Where Scaridale's cliffs the ſwelling paſtures, 
bound, 
Bcar witnels, There, oſt let the farmer hail 
The ſacred orchard which imbowers his gate, 
And ſhew to ſtrangers paſſing down the vale, 
Where Ca'ndiſh, Booth, and Oſborne fate ; 
When, burſting from their country's chein, 
Even in the midlt of deadly harms, 
Of papal ſnares and lawleſs arms, 5 
They plann'd for freedom this her nobleſt reign. 


VI. I. 
This reign, theſe laws, this public care, 


Which Naſſau gave us all to ſhare, 
Had ne'er adorn'd the Engliſh name: 


_—_— 


Could fear have ſilenc'd treedom's claim. 


But fear in vain attempts to bind 
T hole lofty efforts of the mind 
Which ſocial good inſpires ; 

Where men, for this, aſſault a throne, 
Fach adds the common welfare to his own; 
And each unconquer'd heart the ſtrength of all 

acqui res. | 
VI. 2. 


Say, was it thus, when late we view'd 
Our fields in civil blood imbrued? 
When fortune crown'd the barbarous hoſt, 
And half «the aſtoniſh'd iſle was loſt? 
Did one of all that vaunting train, 
Who dare affront a peacefn] reign, 
Durſt one in arms appear? 
Durſt one in counſels pledge his life ? 
Dake his luxurious fortunes in the ſtrife? 
Or lend bis boaſted name his vagrant friends to 
chear? 


VI. 8 


Vet, Haſtings, theſe are they 
Who challengeto themſelves thy eduntry's love; 
The true; the conſtant : who alone can weigh, 

M hat elory mould demand, or liberty approve ! 
But let their works declare them. y free 
powers, | 
The generons goes of thy prevailing wind, 
Not fer the taſks of their confederate hours, 
Lewd brawlsandlurking ſlander, were deſign'd 
Be thou thy own approver. Honeſt praiſe 
Oft nobly ways 
Ingenuous youth: ' 

But ſought from cowards and the lying mouth, 
Pralle is reproach. Fternal God alone 
For mortals fixeth that ſublime award. 

He, from the faithful record of his throne, 

Pids the hiſtorian and the bard 
Diſpobe af honor and of ſcorn 4 
Ditcern the patriot from the ſlave: 

And write the good, the wile, the brave, 


AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
„ 


T H E. 


REMONSTRANCE or SHAK ESPE ARE: 


| way © 2s ta have been ſpoken at the Theatre 


Royal, while the French Comedians were ad- 
ing by Subicription. 
IF , 8 regardful of your native land, 


d Shakefpeare's tongue you deign to under- 
ſtand 


Lo, fromm the bliſsful bowers where Heaven rewards 


Inſtructive Sages and unblemiſh'd Bards, 
| come the ancient founder of the ſtage, 
Intent to learn, in this diſcerning age, 


k 


What form of wit your fancies have embrac'd, 


And whither tends your elegance cf taſte, 

That thus at length our humely toils you ſpurn, 
That thus to foreign ſcenes you proudly turn, 
That from my brow the laurel wreath you claim 
To crown the rivals of your country's fame 
What, though the footſteps of my devious Muſe 
The meaſur'd walks of Grecian art refuſe ? 

Or though the frankneſs of my hardy ſtyle 

Mock the nice touches of thecritic's file? 

Yer, what my age and climate held to view, 
Impartial I furvey'd and fearleſs drew. 

And ſay, ye ſkillful in the hurnan heart, 

Who know to prize a Poet's nobleſt part. 

What age, what clime, could e'er an ample field 
For loſty thought, for daring fancy, yield? 

] faw this England break the ſhameful bands 
Forg'd for the ſouls of men by ſacred hands: 

1 faweach groaning realm her aid implore; 

Her ſons the heroes of each warlike ſhore : 

Her naval ſtandard (che dire Spaniard's bane) 
Obey d through all the circuit of the main, 
Then too great commerce, for a late- ound world, 
Around your coaſt her eager ſails unfurl'd : 
New hopes, new paſſions thence the boſom fir'd; 
New plans, new arts, the genius thence inſpir'd; 
Thence every ſcene, which private fortune knows, 
In ſtronger Hhife, with bolder fpirit, roſe. __ 

| Difgrac'd I this full praſpe& which 1 drew? 
My colours languid, or my ftrokes untrue? 
Have not your ſages, warriors, ſwains, and Kings, 
Cunſeſs'd the living draught of men and things? 
What other Bard in any c\me appears 

Alike the maſter of your imiles and tears? 

Yet have I deign'd your audience to entice 
With wretched bribes to luxury and vice? 

Or have my various ſcenes a purpoſe known 
Which Freedom, Virtue, Glory, might not own? 
Such from the firſt was my drarnatic plan; 

It ſhould be yours to crown what I began: 
And now that England ipurns her Gothic chain, 
And equal laws and ſocial ſcience reign, 

I thought, Now ſurely ſhall my zealous eyes 
View nobler Bards and juſter Critics riſe, 
Intent with learned labour to refine 

The copious ore of Albion's native mine, 

Our ſtately Muſe more graceful airs to teach. 
Ard ſorm her tongue to more attractive ſpeech. 
Till rival nations liſten at ber feet, 


Par tefluns to the multitude unberg. 


And o her poliſh'd as they owrf'd ber great 


EL SN AmmEA-caof_. 0am ß 


But do you thus my favourite hopes fulfil ? 
Is France at laſt the ſtandard of your {kill? 
Alas for you! that fo betray a mind 


Of art unconſcious, and to beauty blind. 


Say; does her language your ambition raiſe, 

Her barren, trivial, unkarmonious phraſe, 

Which fetters eloquenee to ſcantieſt bounds, 
And maims the cadence of poetic ſounds ? 

Say; does your humble admiration chuſe 

The gentle prattle of ber Comic Muſe, 

While wits, plain-dealers, fops, and fools appear, 


Charg'd to ſay nought but what the k ing may hear? 


Or rather melt your ſympathizing hearts 
Won by her tragic ſcene's ramantic arts, 
Where old and young declaim on ſoft deſire, 
And heroes never, but for love, expire ? 
No. Though the charms of novelty, a while, 


Perhaps too fondly win your thoughtleſs ſmile, | 


Yet not for you de ſign'd iudulgent iate 
The modes or manners of the Bourbon ſtate. 
And ill your minds my partial judgment reads, 
And many an augury my hope mifleads, 
If the fair maids of yonder blooming train 
To their light-courtſhip would an audience deign, 
Or thoſe chaſte matrons a Pari ſian wife 
Chuſe for the model of domeſtic life; 
Or if one youth of all that generous band, 
The ſtrength and ſplendor of their native land, 
Would yield his portion ef his country's fame, 
And quit old freedom's patrimonial claim, 
With lying ſmiles Oppreſſion's pomp to ſee, 
And judge of glory by a king's decree. 

O bleſt at home with juſtly-envied laws, 
O long the chiefs of Europe's general cauſe, 


om Heaven hath choſen at each dangerous | 


hour 
Ts check the inroads of barbaric power, 
The rights of trampled natjons to reclaim, 


And guard the ſocial world from bonds and ſhame; | 


Oh let not luxury's fantaſtic charms 

Thus give the lye to your heroic arms: 

Nor for the ornaments of life embrace 
Diſhoneſt leſſons from that vaunting race, 
Whom Fate's dread laws (for, in eternal Fate, 
Deſpotic Rule was heir to Freedom's hate) 


hom, in each warlike, each commercial part, þ 


In civil counſel, and in pleaſing art. , 
The Judge of earth predeftin'd for your foes 
And made it fame and virtue to oppole, 


O. DBE FH. 
TO SLE 
: L, 


THOU filent power, whoſe welcome ſway 
Charms every anxious thought away; 
In whoſe divine oblivion drown'd, 
Sore pain and weary toikgrow mild, 
Love is with kinder looks beguil'd, 
And grief forgets her fondly-cheriſh'd wound; 
0 whither haſt thou flown, indulgen: god? 
God of kind ſhadows and of healing dews, 
Fe ey doſt thou t uch with thy Lethæan rod? 
ound who e temples now thy opiate airs diffuie? 
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II. 
Lo, midnight from her ſtarry reign 
Looks awful down on earth and main, 
The tuneſul birds lie huſh'd in fleep, 
With all that crop the verdant food, 
With all that ſkim the cryſtal flood, 
Or haunt the caverns cf the rocky ſteep, 
No ruſhing winds diftard; the tufted buwers 
No wakeſul found the mon- light valley knows, 
Save where the brook its liquid murmur pours, 
And lulls the waving-ſcene to more protourd 
repoſe. wo 
III. 


O let not me alone complain, 
Alone invoke tby power in vain! 
Deſcend, propitious, on my eyes; 
Not from the couch that bears a crown, 
Not from the couitly ſtateſman's down 
Nor where the miſer and his treaſure lies: 
Bring hee" 2 ſhapes that break the murderer's 
reſt, 
Nor thole the bireling ſoldier loves to fee, 
Nor thoſe which haunt the bigot's gloomy breaſt : 
Far be their guilty nights, and far their dreams 
from me? 
| LV. 


Nor yet thoſe awful forms preſent, 

For chiefs and heroes only meant: 

The figur'd braſs, rhe choral ſong, 

The reſcued people's glad applauſe, 

| The liſtening tenate, and the laws 

Fix'd by the counſels of & Timeleon's tongue, 


+ Are icenes too grand for Fortune's private ways; 
q 


And though they ſkine in youth's ingenuvuus. 


view 
The ſober calnful arts of modern days 
To ſuch romantic thought, have bid a long adieu. 


I aſk not, god of dreams, thy care 

To baniſh Love's preſentments fair: 

Nor roſy cheek, nor radiant eye 

3 Can arm bim with ſuch ſtrong command 
That the young ſorcerer's fatal hand 

Shall round my ſoul his pleaſing fetters tie. 

Nor yet the courtier's hope, the giving ſmile 

(A lighter phantom, and a baer chain) 

Did e er in flumber my proud lyre beguile 

To lend the pomp, of thrones herz ill- according. 

i ſtrain. VI 


But, Morphevs, on thy balmy wing, 

Such honourable viſions bring, 

As ſooth's great Milton's injur'd age, 

When in prophetic dreams he law 

The race unborn with pious awe 
Imbibe each virtue from his heavenly page: 
Or ſuch as Mead's benignant fancy knows 
When health's deep treaſures, by bis heart ex- 

pior'd; | 

Have ſav'd the infant from an orphan's woes, 
Or to the trembling fire his age's hope reſtor d. 


* 4fter Tixoleon had delivered Syracuſe fret 
the tyranny of Dioryſtur, t- e j eople on exery im er 
tant deliorration ſent fer kim into the public aſer. - 
bly, aſted his adtice, and woted atceriirg it 11. 
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o DE III. 1 
TO THE CUCKOW. 
I. 1 


* 

Ruſtic herald of the ſpring, 

At length in yonder woody vale 
Faſt by the brook I hear thee ſing; 
And, ſtudious of thy homely tale, 
Amid the veſpers of the grove, 
Amid the chaunting choir of love, 

Thy tage reſponſes hail, 


II. 

The time has been when I have frown'd 
To hear thy voice the wonds invade; _ 
And while thy ſolemn accent drown'd 
Some ſweeter Poet of the ſaade, 
Thus, thought I, thus the ſons of cate , 
dome conſtant youth or gene rous fair 

With dull advice upbraid. 


| III. N 
I faid, © While Philomela's ſong 
% Proclaims the paſſion of the grove, 
lt ill beſeems a cuckow's tongue 
Her charming language to reprove”--- 
Alas, how much a lover's ear 
Hate: all the ſober truth to hear, 

The ſober truth of love ! 


| IV. 

When hearts are in each other bleſs'd, 
When nonght but lofty faith can rule 
The nymph's and iwain's conſtnting breaſt, 
How cuckows-like in Cupid's ſchool, 
With ſtore of grave prudential ſaws 
On Fortune's power and Cuſtom's laws, 

Appearseach friendly fool ! 

: V. 

Vet think betimes, ye gentle train 
Whom Love and Hope and Fancy ſway, 
Whom every harſher care diſdain, 
Who by the morning judge the day, 
Think that, in April's fai reſt hours, 
To warbling ſhades and painted flowers 

The cuckow joins bis lay. 


\ 


Q D E IV. 


TO THE 


HONOURABLE CHARLES TOWNSHEND. | 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
. ö 

HO oft ſhall 1 ſurvey 
This humble roof the lawn, the green. | 
wood ſhade, | 
The vale with ſheaves o*erſpread, | 
The * r the flocks which round thee 


ray? 
When will thy cheerful mind | 
Of theſe have utter'd all her dear eſteem ? 
Or, tell me, doſt thou deem 
No more to join in glory's toilſome race, 
But here content embrace 


Wben books 


7 


1 


The caute which Cromwell's 
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J. 2. 
Alas, ye happy hours, NS, 
youthſul ſport the foul eould. 


* 


ſhare, 
Exe one ambitous care 


Of civil life had aw'd her fimyle powers ; 


Oft as your winged train 


Reviſit here my friend in white array, 


O fail nat to diſplay 5 
Each fairer ſcene where F perchance bad part, 
That ſo his generous heart 


The abo de of even Friendſhip may remain. 


1. 3. 
For not imprudent of my 2 to come, 
I aw from Contemplation's quiet cell 
His feet aſcending to another home 
Where public Praiſe and envied Greatneſs dwell, 
But ſhall we therefore, O tay lyre, 
Reprove ambition's beſt deſire? 
Extinguiſn Glory's flarne? 
Far other was the tafk injoin'd = 
WY to 4 hand thy firings were firſt aſ- 
gn'd: 
Par other faith belongs to Friendſhip's honor'd 
name, 
II. 1. 
Thee, Townfhend, not the arm 
Of ſlumbering Eaſe, nor Pleafure's roſy chain, 
Were deſtin'd to detain; 
No, nor bright Science, nor the Muſe's charms. 
Por them high Heaven prepares 
Their proper votaries, an humbler band: 
Ard ne'er would Spenſer's hand 
Have deign'd to ſtrike the warbling Tuſcan ſhell, 
Nor Harrington to tell 


What habit ar immortal city wears. 
p : =. 


Il. 2, 

Had this been born to ſhield | 
impious hand 
betray'd, | 

Or that, like Vere, diplzy'd 
His redcro!s banner o'er the Belgian field; 
Vet where the will divine 5 
Hath ſnut thoſe loftieſt paths, it next remains. 

With reaſon clad in ſtrains 
Of harmony, ſelected minds to inſpire, 

And Virtue's living fire i 
To feed and eternize in hearts like thine. 


5 
For never ſhall the ** , whom Envy ſwayt, 
So quell my purpoſe or my tongue ect, 
That 1 fhauld fear illuftrious worth to praiſe, 
Becauſe its maſter's friendſhip moy'd my tout. 
Vet, if this undiſſembling ſtrain | 
Sbould now perhaps thine ear detain 
With any pleaſing ſound, 
Remember thou that righteous Fame 
From hoary age a ſtrict account will claim 
Of each an{piciovs palm with which thy youth was 
crown'd, _ 
SIE bo 


Nor obvious is thy way 
Where Heaven expects thee ; nor the traveller 
leads, | 


That happy leillure which thou hadft reſign'd? 


Through flowers or fragrant rnead:, 
Or groves that hark to Philome!a 8 lay. 


nn wt 2 5 


s » o 


AE | 
4+ 


Mere glittering trophies raile : 
| But wiſeſt heaven what deeds may chiefly move 
To favor and to love? 
What, fave wide bleſſings, or averted harms? 


* 


L .et none profane be near! 

The Muſe was never foreign to his breaſt t 
On Power's grave feat confeſs'd, 

Still to her voice he bent a lover's ear, 
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The impartial laws of Fate | Vi I. 
. nobler virtnes wed ſeverer cares. Thence never hath the Mufe 
Is there a man who ſhares Around his tomb Pierian roſes flung: 
The ſummit next where heavenly natures dwell ? Nor ſhall one poet s tongue : 
Aſk him (for he can tell) {| His name fo MuPc”: pleaſing labor chuſe. * 
What ſtorms beat round that rough labg1ious And fare; Wee eee : . 
height. 6 Hath deck d SH avor d breiſt above thethrongy 2F 
II. 2. That man with grievous wre bh 
Ye heroes, who of old = ; Afronts and wounds his genius, if he beads K 
pid generous England Freedom's throne ordain; To Guilt's ignoble ends 4 
From Alfred's parent reign | The functions of his iIl-lebmitting mind. by 
To Naſſau, great deliverer, wiſe and bold; ag a K 
I know your perils haxgd. ; | V. 2. * 
Your wounds, your painful marches, wintery feas, For worthy of the wiſe * 
The night eſtrang'd from eaſe Nothing can ſeem but Virtue: nor earth yield "WM 
The day by cowardice and falſchood vex'd, Their farne an equal fietd, 54 
The head with doubt perplex d, Save where impartial Freedom gives the prize, Is 
The indignant heart diſdaining the reward. There Somers fix'd his name, | K* 
Hl. 3. TO . | Inroll'd the next to William. There ſhall Time „ 
Which envy hardly grants, But, O renown, Io every Maya clime bl 
O praiſe from judging heaven and virtuous men, Point out that Somers, ho from Faction's croud, - 1 
If thus they purehas d thy divineit crown, The flanderous and the feud, | [Wh 
Say, who ſhall hefitate ? or who complain? Could fair aſſent and modeſt reverence claim. = 
And now they fit on thrones above : | v. 3. 1 
And when among the gods they move ; ; . | 1 
Before the foyran mind, Nor avght did laws or ſocial arts acquire, 1 
« Lo, theſe,“ be ſaith, “ lo, theſe are they Nor this majeſtic weal of Albion's Jand 3 
« Who tothe laws of mine eternal ſway Did aught accom liſh, or tv aught alpire | *. 
« From violence and fear aſſerted human kind.“ Without his guidance, his ſuperior hn * 0 
IV. +. And rightly Gall rhe Brolgy guns... : 
, ; ; reaths like her Own for him pr * 5 
Thus honor 4 while the train Whoſe minds 1 | ; : 
Of legiſlators in his preſence dwell ; N | | 8 
Could forms of civil beauty draw BY 
| mans; „ Sublime as ever Sage or Poet ſaw, |, bh 
vn For dreadful deeds . 298 Vet {till to life's rude ſcene the proud ideas mer 08 
Let vulgar bards, with undiſcerning praiſe, VI. 1. 3 | 3 
9 
1 
+ 


IV. 2. a And if che bleſſed know 
Nor to the imbattled field Their ancient cares, even now theunfading grovetʒ 
all the atchievements of the peaceful gown | Where haply Milton roves 
The green immortal crown With Spenter, hear the cnchanted echos round 
of valor, or the ſongs of conqueſt yield. Through fartheſt heaven reſound 
Not Fairfax wildly bold, | Wiſe Somers, guardian of their fame belo'r. 
White bare of creſt he hew'd his fatal way, VI. 2. 
Through Naſeby's firm array, . Pg 
To heavier dangers did his breaſt oppoſe e knew, the patriot knew, 
Thas Baits Bo ene chad | That ene _ ama powerful art 
R Wh . © Srraffbrd he ec . Xa e ingenuous heart, 
k ea the proud force of Strafford he control'd And brighten every form of juſt and true. 


: IV. 3 : 
But what is man at enmity with truth ? 
What were the fruits of Weatworth's copious 


They lend a nobler ſway 

Th civil Wiſdom, than corruption's lure 
Could ever yet procure ; 

They too from Envy's pate malignant light 
Conduct her ſorth to fight 


; mind 
* hen (blighted all the promiſe of his youth) 


: ne Patriot in a tyrant's league bad )oin'd? Cloth'd in the faireſt colours of che day. 
| Let Ireland's loud-lamenting plains, | vi | | 
Let Tyne's and Hu- ber's trampled ſwains, 3 
Let menac'd London tell O Townſhend, thus may Time, the judge ſes 
, How impious Guile made Wiſdom baſe ; | vere, : 


How generous zea] to Cruel rage gave place; | Inſt:u& my happy tongue of thee to tell: 
Ard how unbleſs'd he liv'd, and how diſbonor'd And when I ſpeak of one to freedom dear 
fell. F For planning witely and for acting well, 


4K EN SID 


Of one whom glory loves to own, 
Who ſtill by liberal means alone 
Hath liberal ends purſued ; 
Thea for the guerdon of my lay, 
” 84 with faithful friendſhip,” will! 
71 ſay, 
From youth to honour'd 
Ta 4% hath view'd.“ 


os 


age my arts and me 


- 


oO D E V. 
ON LOVE OF PRAISE. 
I. 


Or. all the ſprings within the mind 
Which prompt her ſteps in Fortune's maze, 
From none more pleaſing aid we find 
Than from the genuine love of praiſe. 


II. 
Nor any partial, private end 
Such reverence to the public bears; 
Nor any paſſion, Virtueꝰ's friend, 
So like to Virtue's ſelf appears. 


III. 
For who in glory can delight 
Without delight in glorious deeds? 
What man a charming voice can ſlight, 
Who courts the echo that ſucceeds ? 


: IV. 


But not the echo on the voice 
More, than on virtue praiſe, depends; 
To which, of courſe, it's real price 
The judgment of the praiſe tends. 
V. 
If praiſe then with religious awe 


From the ſole perfect judge be ſought, 
A nobler aim, a purer law, 


Nor prieſt, nor bard, nor ſage hath taught. 
. VI. 


With which in character the ſame 
Fhovgh in an humbler ſphere it lies, 

I count that ſoul of human fame, ; 
The ſuffrage of the good and wiſe. 


O D E VI. 
TO WILLIAM HALL, ESQUIRE: 


WITH THE WORKS OF CHAULIEU. 
I, 


* 

ATTEND 2 Chaulieu's wanton lyre; 
ile, fluent as the ſky-lark ſinęs 

When firſt the morn n x" E 

The epicure bis theme purſues : 

And tell me if, among the choir 

Whoſe muſic charms the banks of Seine, 

So full, ſo free, fo rich a train 

Fer diftated the warbling My'e, 


E'S POEMS. 


II. 


| Yet, Hall, while thy judicicus ear 
Admires the well-diflerabled art - 
That can ſuch harmony impart 

To the lame pace of Gallic rhymes ; 
While wit from affectation clear, 
Bright images, and paſſions true, 
Recall to thy aſſenting view 

The envied bards of nobler times ; 


'HE. 

Say, is not oft his doQrine wrong? 
This prieſt of pleaſure, who aſpires 
To lead us to her ſacred fires, 

| Knows he the ritual of her ſhrine ? 
Say (her ſweet influence tu thy ſong 
So may the goddeſs ſtill afford) 

' Doth ſhe conlent to be ador'd 

With ſhameleſs love and frantic wine? 


IV. 
Nor Cato, nor Chryſippus here 
Need we in high indignant phraſe 
From their Elyſian quiet raiſe; 
But pleaſureꝰs oracle al. ne 
Contult ; attentive, not ſevere. 
O pleaſure, we bla!pheme not thee ; 
| Nox emulate the rigid knee 
Which bends but at the Stoic throne. 


V. 
We own had fate to man afſign'd 
Nor ſenſe, nor wiſh, but what obey 
| Or Venus ſoft or Bacchus gay, 
Then might our bard's voluptuous creed 
| Moſt aptly govern human kind: 
Unleſs perchance what he hath ſung 
Of tortur'd joints and nerves unſtrung, 
Some wrangling heretic ſhould plead. 


VI. 


But now with all theſe proud defires 
For dauntleſs truth and honeſt fame; 
With that ſtrong maſter of our frame, 
The inexorable judge within, 

What can be done? Alas, ye fares 

Of love: alas, ye roſy miles, 

| Ye neQtar'd cups from happier ſoils, 
Ve have no bribe his grace to win. 


| 


1 


I! 


j 


. 
TO THE RIGHT REVIREND 


BENTAMIN LORD BISHOP 
WINCHESTER. 
E | 
OR toils which patrints have endur'd, 
For treaſon gqnell'd and laws ſecur'd, 
In every ks Tine difplays 
The palm of honourable praiſe. 
Envy may rail; and faction fierce 
May ftrive : but what, alas, can thoſe 
(Though bold, yet blind and fordid foes) 
To gratitude and love opp, 
T. faithful tory und perſraßhte vere? 


or 
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I; 2. III. I. 


O nurſe of freedom, Albion, ſay, 

Thou tamer of delpotic ſway, . 

W hat man, among thy ſons around, 

Thus heir to glory haſt thou found? 

What page, in all thy annals bright, 

Haſt thou with purer joy furvey'd 

| Than that where truth, by Hoadly's aid, 
Shines through impoſtur's ſolemn ſhade, 

Through kingly and through iacerdotal night? 
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But where ſhall recompence be found? 
Or how ſuch arduous merit crown'd? 
For look on life's laborious ſcene ; 
What rugged ſpaces lie between 
Adventurous Virtue's early toils 
And her triumphal throne ! The ſhade 
Of death, mean nime, does oft invade 
Her progreſs ; nor, to us diſplay'd, 
Wears the bright heroine her expected ſpoiſs, 


6 = > - 
x =. 14 . 
_— ” 1 1 


ba 

1. 3. 1 i 
To him the Teacher bleſs'd, © Yet born to conquer is her power ; iF 
Whoſent religion, from the palmy field — 0 Hoadly, if that favourite hour Lb! 

BR jordan, like the morn to cheer the weſt, On earth arrive, with thankful awe 9 

And lifted up the veil which heaven from earth We own juſt heaven's indulgent law, . 

conceu'd, And proudly thy ſucceſs behold ; 1 

To Hozdly thus his mandate he addrefs'd ; | We attend thy reverend length of days Is 

Vo thou, and reſcue my diſhunour'd law _ With benediction and with praiſe, 1 

From hands rapacious and from tongues im- 


And hail Thee in our pyblic ways 
„pure: Like ſome great ſpirit fam'd in ages old. 
Let not my peaceſul name be made a lure 
« Fell periecution's mortal ſnares to aid: 


. 


r 
F 


* 7 
. _ * = 


III. 3. 
Let not my words be impions chains to draw . | 
.. pmnaſanee | ry Mlecim our rom prolong 3 
* To froth 3 aſſent, allegiance unre- Thou join'ſt thy ſeniors, that heroic throng B 
"iy | Who reſcued or preſerv'd the rightsofhuman kind, | 
Is 


O not unworthy may thy Albion's tongue 


No co'd or urperforming hand Thee till, her friend and beneſactor, name: 


6 


*. 
T 
þ. 
" 
x 
9 * 
N 
5 
7 
7 5 
. 
"ul 


Was arm'd by heaven with this command. QO ! never, Hoadly, in thy country's eyes, N 
The world toon felt it: and, on high | May impious gold, or pleaſure's gaudy prize, | 
To William's ear with cad joy ; Make public virtue, public freedom, vile 3 
Did Locke me Melt nbd Nor our own manners tempt us to diſclair 
Th "if h 8 H di , That heritage, nur noblefl wealth and fame, 

F ns gy wan Which Thou haſt kept intire from force and 
Godulphin then confirm'd the fame; fact 11 ep 
And Somers, when from earth he came, ckious gulle 
And generous Stanhope the fair ſequel told. 
II. 2. s : VIII 
Then drew the lawgivers around, O P E p 
Fave 94 the Grecian name renown'd) I. 8 
nd liſtening aſk'd, and wondering knew ; 1 ns, 
M hat private force c:uld thus ſubdue ; Ir rightly tuneful bards e : 
\ 2 vil;zar and the great combin'd ; 1 Mi be OE Ae 5 ener, 
oo 2 pa his ie 2 we Rut by = 3 power to pleaſe 
ole nation duſengage 
From the dread hows of —— an age Then tell me, youths and 19 tell, i 
id to new habits mould the public mind, What fair can Amoret excel? 
II. 3. | II. 2 
Tr | For not a conqueror's ſword, Behold. that bright unſullied ſmile, 
; Nor the ſtrong powers to civil founders And wiſdom 1 pi 3 : 
known, | Yet (ſhe ſo artleſs all the while, 
Nor -= 1 but truth by faithful ſearch explor'd, So little ſtudious to be ſeen) 
„d (cin © 


a ne, like ſeed, in genial plenty ſown. L We novght but inſtant gladneſs know, 
Wherever it took root, the ſoul (reſtor'd Nor think to whom the gift we owe. 
To freedom) freedom too for others ſought. 1 
Nat monk iſh craft the tyrant's claim divine, a | EO 

ot rezal zeal the bigot's cruel ſhrine But neither muſic, nor the powers 
Covid longer guard from realon's warfare ſage ; Of youth and mirth and frolick chear, 
Rot the wild rabble to ſedition wrought, Add half that ſunſhine to the hours, 
„Nor ynod's by the papal Genius taught, Or make life's proſpect half ſo clear, 
Nor St. John's (pirit looſe, nor Atterbury's | As memory bring» it to the eye 


rage. | From ſcenes where Amoret was by. 
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Fet not a ſati tiſt could there 


i 
it! 
1 
ö 
1 
1 


— 


IV. 5 


Or fault ot indiſe retion find ; 
Nor any prouder ſage declare 
One vinne, pictur d in his mind, 
Whoſe form with lovelier colours glows 
Than Amoret s demeanor ſhows. 


V. 
Whis ſure is beauty's happieſt part: 
This gives the moſt unbounded ſway: 
This ſhall enchant the ſubject heart 
When roſe and lily fade away; 
And the be ſtil, in ſpite of time, 


Seer Amo ret in all ber prime. 
o D. E NX. 


I. 

HITHER did my fancy ftray ? 
By chat magic drawn away 
Have I left my ſtudious theme? 
From this phituſophic page, 

From the problems af the ſage, 


Wandering through a pleafing dream? 


* II. 
Tie in vain, alas! J find, 


- Mach in vain, my zealous mind 


Would to lezried Wiſdom's throne 
Dedicate each thoughtful hour: 
Nature bids a ſoſter power 

Claim ſorne minutes for his own, 


III. 


Let the buſy or the wiſe 

View him with contemptuous eyes; 
Love is native to the heart : 

Coide its wiſhes as you will; 

Without Love, you'll find it ſtill 
Void in one effential part. 


IV. 


Me thongh no peculiar fair 
Touches with a lover's care; 
Though the pride of my defire 
Aﬀes immortal friendfhip's name, 
Afﬀcs the palm of -honeft fame, 
And the old heroic lyre; 


V. i 


Thongh the day have ſthootbly gone, 
Or to letter'd leifure known, = 

Or in ſocial duty ſpent ; 
Yer at eve my lonely breaſt 

eks in vain for perfect reſt ; 


Languiſhes tos true content. 


? 
| 


| 
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AKENSIDE'S POEMS 


OD E X. 
To 


THOMAS EDWARDS, ESQUIRz, 


ON. THE LATE VYDITION OF 


MR. POPE'S WORKS. 


L 


BELIEVE me, Edwards, to reſtrain 
Phe licence of a railer's tongue 

Is what but ſeldom men obtain 

By ſenſe or wit, by proſe or ſong: 

A taſk for more fern powers, 

Ner ſuited to the ſacred hours 

Of leilure in the Mule's bowers. 


II, 


In bowers where laurel weds with palm, 
The Mute, the blameleſs queen, refides; 
Fair Fame attends, and Wiſdom calm 
Her eloquence harmonious guides : 
White, ſhut for ever from her gate, 

Oft trying, ſtill repiuing, wait 

Fierce Envy and calumnious Hate. 


III. 


Who then from her delightful bounds 
Would ſtep one moment forth to heed 
What impotent and ſavage ſounds 
From theix unhappy mouths proceed? 
No: rather Speer's lyre again 
Prepare, and Jet thy: pĩous ſtrain 


For Pope's difſhonopr'& ſhade complain. 


IV. 


Tell bow diſpleas'd was every Bard, 
When lately in the Elyſian grove 
They of his Mu'e's guardian heard, 
His delegate to fame above; 

And what with one accord they fail 


Of wit in drooping age miſled, 


And Warburton's officious aid: 

% | V. 1 
How Virgil mourn'd the ſordid fate 
To that melodious lyre afſign'd 
Beneath a tutor who ſo late 
With Midas and his rout combin'd 


By ſpiteful chamour to confound 
That very lyre's enchanting ſourd, 


Though liſtening realms admir'd around. 


VI. 
How Horace own'd he thought che fire 


Of his friend Pope's fatiric line 


Did farther fuel ſcarce require 

From ſuch a militant divine: 

How Milton ſeorn'd the fophift vain : 
Who durſt approach his hallow'd ſtrain 
With vawaſn d hands and lige profane, 


4 


mn? Pp. 


Of 


Such pageants from his tomb remove. 


Of ages the proud toil, the ruin of a gay! - 


AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 


VII. 5 


Then Shakeſpeare debonnair and mild 
Troupht that ſtrange comment forth to view: 
Conceirs more deep, he faid and ſmil' d, 
han his own feoks or madmen knew: 


But thank'd a.generons friend above, | 


Who did with free adventurous love 


"VAL | 
And if to Pope, in equal need, _ 
The ſame kind office thou wouldſt pay, 
Then, Edwards, all the band decreed 


That future Bards with frequent lay oO 


Should call on thy aufpicious name, 
From each abſurd intruder's claim, 
To keep iuviolate their fame. 


ODE XI. 
TO THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN | 
O ENGLAND. | | 
| : „ . 5 

[TT HITHER is Europe's ancient ſpirit fled ? 
Where are thoſe valiaut tenants of her 
ſhore, 5:4 | 
Who from the warrior bow the ſtrong dart ſped, 

Or witk firm hand the rapid pole-ax bore ? 
Freeman and ſoldier was their common name, 
Who late with reapers to the furrow came, | 
Now ia the front of battle charg'd the ſor : dure, | 


Who taught the ſteer the wintery plough to en- 
Now in full countils check'd encroaching power, 


4 
1 
1 
4 
1 


And gare the guardian laws their majeſty to know, | 


ih ap; 
But who are ye? from Ebro's loitering ſons 
Td Tiber's pageants, to the fports of Seiue; 
From Rhine's frail palaces to Danube's thrones | 
And cities looking. on the Cunbric main, 


| 


Ve loſt, ye ſeli-deſerted? whole proud lords 


Have baffled your tame hands, and pgivea your 
ſwords ©: Þ 
To ſlaviſh ruſſians, Hir'd for their command: 
Theſe, at fore greedy monk's or hatlot's nod, 
See riſled nations crouch beneath their rod: 
Theſe are the public will, the reaſon of the land. 


Ul. | 


; 


Thou, heedleſs Albion, what, alas! the while | 


Voſt thou preſume ? O inexpert.in arms, 
Yet vain of freedom, how doſt thon beguile, 
With dreams of hope, theſe near and loud larms? 
Thy ſplendid home, thy plan of laws renown'd, 
The praife and envy of tlle nations round; 
What care haſt thou to guard from ſortune's 
r 5 | 
Amid the ſtorms of war, how ſoon may all 
The lofty pile from its foundatians fall, 


Vor. VII. 


IV. 
No: thou art rich, thy ſtreams and fertile vales 
Add induſtrv's wiſe gifts to nature's ſtore: 
And every port is crouded with thy ſails, 
And every wave throws treaſure ou thy ſhore, 
What hoors it ? If luxurious plenty charm 
Thy ſelfiſh heart from glory, if thy arm 
Shrink at the frgwns of danger and of pain, 
Thoſe gifts, that treaſure is no longer thine. 
Oh rather far be poor, Thy gold will ſhine 
Temptiug the eye of force, and deck thee to thy 
bane, : 
| V. 


But what hath force or war to do with thee ? 
Girt by the azure tide, and thron'd ſublime 
Amid thy floating bulwarks, thou canſt ſee, 
With ſcorn, the fury of cach hoſtile clime 
Daſh d ere it reach thee. Sacred from the foe 
Are thy fair frelds. Athwart thy guardian 


prow 
No bold invader's foot ſhall tempt the ſtrand 
Yet ſay, my country, will the waves and wind 
Obcy thee ? Haſt thou all thy hopes reſign'd 
Co the ficy's fickle faith? the pilot's wavering 
hand ? / | 
| VI. 2 


For oh ! may neither fear nor ſtronger love 
(Love, by thy virtuous princes nobly won) 
Thee, laſt of many wretched nations, move, 
With mighty armies ſtation'd round the throne 
To truſt thy fafety. Then farewell, the claims 
Of freedom] Her proud records to the flames 
Then bear, an offering at ambition's ſhrine; 
| Whate'er thy ancient patriots dar d demand 
From furious John's, or faithleſs Charles's 
hand, | 
Or what great William ſeal'd for his adopted line. 


VII. 


But if thy ſons be worthy of their name, 
If liberal laws with liberal hearts they prize, 
Let them from conqueſt, and from ſer vile ſhame, 
In war's glad ſchool their own protectors riſe. 
Ye chiefly, heirs of Albion's cultur'd plains, 
Ye leaders of her bold and faithful ſwains,- 
Now not unequal to your birth de found : - 
The public voice bids arm your rural ſtate, 
Paternal hamlets for your enſigns wait, 
Aud grange and fold prepare-to pour their youth 
around. 8 N 
VIII. 


Why are ye tardy? what inglarious care 1 
Detains you from their head, your native poſt ? 
Who moſt their country's fame and fortune ſhare, 
"Tis theirs to ſhare her toils, her perils moit. 
Each man his taik in ſocial life ſuſtains, 

With partial labours, with domeſtic gains, 
Let ochers dwell ; to you indulgent heaven 

By couuſel and by arms the public cauſe - 

10 ſerve for public love and love's applauſe, 
The firſt employment far, the nobleſt hire, bath 


given. 
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| 1 
Have ye not heard of Lacedæmon's fame? | 
Of Attic chiefs in Freedom's war divine? 
Of Rome's dread generals? the Valerian name ? 
The Fabion ſons ? the Scipios, matchleſs line? 
Your lot was theirs. The farmer and the ſwain 
Met his lov'd patron's ſummons from the plain : 
The legions gather'd; the bright eagles flew; 
Barbarian monarchs in the triumph mourn'd; 
The conquerors to their houſhold gods return'd, 
Ard fed Calabrian flocks, and ſteer'd the Sabine 
plough.' | | 

X 


Shall then this glory of the antique age, 

This pride of men, be Ipſt among maukind ? 

Shall war's heroic arts no more engage 
The unbought hand, the unſubjected mind? 

Doth valour to the race no more belong ? 

No more with ſcorn of violence and wrong 

Doth forming nature now her ſons inſpire, 

That, like ſome myſtery to few reveal'd, 

The ſkill of arms abaſh'd and aw'd they yicld, 
And from their own defence with hopeleſs hearts 
retire ? 

| AI. 


O ſhame to human life, to human laws! 
The leoſe adventurer, hireling of a day, 
Who his fell ſword without affection draws, 
Whoſe God, eee weer is a tyrant's pay, 
This man the leſſons of the field can learn: 
Can every palm, which decks a warrior, earn, 
And every pledge of conqueſt: while in vain, 
To guard your altars, your paternal lands, 
Are ſocial arms held out to your free hands: 
Teo arduous is the lore; too irkſome were the 
pain. | 


as | XII. 4 
Meantime by Pleaſure's lying tales allur'd, 
From the bright ſun and living brecze ye ſtray ; 
And deep in London's gloomy haunts immur'd, 
Brood o'er your fortune's, freedom's, health's 

decay. | „ 

O blind of choice and to yourſelves untrue! 
The young grove ſhoots, their bloom the fields 
. renew, friend; 

The manſion aſks its lord, the ſwains their 
While he doth riot's orgies haply ſhare, 

Or tempt the gameſter's dark, deſtroying ſnare, 

Or at ſome courtly ſhrine with laviſh incenſe bend. 

1. XIII. , 

And yet full oft your anxious tongues complain 
"Lhat lawleſs tumult prompts the ruſtic throng ; 
'That the rude village-inmates now diſdain 
Thoſe homely ties which rul'd their fathers long. 
Alas! your fathers did by other arts £\ 
Dro thoſe kind ties around their ſimple hearts, 
And led in other paths their ductile will; 

By ſuccour, faithful counſel, courteous cheer, | 

Won them the ancient manners to revere, 

To prize their country's peace, and heaven's due 
rites fulfil. 


Tutor of nations. Doth light diſcord tear 
A ſtate? and impotent ſedition's crime? there; 
The powers of warlike prudence dwell not 
The powers who to command and to obey, 


laſtruct the valiant, There would civil ſway | 


| we: --- 
But mark the judgment of experienc'd Time, | 


AKENSIDE'S POE MS. 
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The riſing race to manly concord tame? 
Oft let the marſhal'd field their ſteps unite, 
And in glad ſplendor bring before their ſight 
One common cauſe and one hereditary fame, 


Nor yet be aw'd, nor yet your taſk diſown. 

Though war's proud votaries look on ſevere; 

Though ſecrets raught erewhile to them alone, 

They deem profan'd by your intruding ear. 

Let them in vain, your martial hope to quell, 

Of new refinements, fiercer weapons tell, 

And mock the old ſimplicity, in vain: 

To the time's warfare, ſimple or refin'd, 

The time itſelf adapts the warrior's mind ; 
And equal proweſs till ſhall equal palms obtain. 

: XVI. | 


Say then; if England's youth, in earlier days, 
On glory's field with well-train'd armies vy'd, 
Why ſhall they now renounce that generous 
praiſe? 5g 
Why dread the foreign mercenary's pride ? 
TR Valois brav'd young Edward's gentle 
and, 5 

And Albert ruſh'd on Henry's way-worn band, 
With Europe's choſen ſons in arms renown'd, 


Yet not on Vere's bold archers long they look'd, 


Nor Audley's ſquires, nor Mewbray's yeomen 
brook'd: ' {march bound, 
They ſaw their ſtandard fall, and left their mo- 
XVII. 
Such were the laurels which your father's won 
Such Glory's dictates in their dauntleſs breaſt : 
— ls there no voice that ſpeaks to every ſon? 
No nobler, holier call to You addreſs'd? - 
O! by majeſtic freedom, righteous laws, 
By heavenly truth's, by manly reaſon's caufe, 
Awake; attend; be indolent no more: 
By Friendſhip, ſocial Peace, domeſtic Love, 
Riſe; arm; your country's living ſafety prove; 
And train her valiant youth, and watch around 
her ſhore. | 2 


r 
ON RECOVERING FROM A FIT OF SICKNESSs 
TN THE COUNTRY. 


Toh © 
HY-verdant ſcenes; O Goulder's hill, 
Once more | ſeek, a languid gueſt : 
With throbbing temples and with burden'd 
breaſt =. | 
Once more I climb thy ſteep aërial way. 
O faithful cure of oft-returping ill, 
Now call thy ſprightly breezes round, 
Diſſolve this rigid cough profound, 
And bid the ſprings of life with gentler move- 
ment play. a 25 | 
© * ho" 
How gladly mid the dews of dawn 
By weary lungs thy healing gale, 
The balmy weſt or the freſh north, inhale ! 
How gladly, while my muſing footſteps rove 
Round the cool orchard. or the ſunny lawn, 
Awak'd I ſtop, and look to find 
What ſhrub perfumes the pleaſant wind, 


Or what wild ſongſter charms. che Dryads of the 


AK EN S1 D 


III. ; 


Now, ere the morning walk is done, 
The diſtant voice of Health I hear 
Welcome as beauty's to the lover's ear. [cries ; 
« Droop not, nor doubt of my return,“ ſhe 
« Here will I, mid the radiant calm of noon, 

« Meet thee beneath yon cheſnut bower, 
«© Andlenient on thy boſom pour {\tkies.” 
« That indolence divine which lulls the earth and 
; IV. rn | 
The goddeſs promis'd not in vain, 
I found her at my favourite time, 
Nor wiſh'd to breathe in any ſofter clime, 


While (halſ-reclin'd, half-ſlumbering as l lay) | 


the hover'd o'er me, Then, among her train 
Of nymps and zephyrs, to my view 
Thy gracious form appear'd anew [day. 
Then firſt, O . unſeen for many a 


In that ſoft pomp the tuneful maid 
Skone like the golden ſtar of love. 
1 faw her hand in careleſs meaſures move; 
heard ſweet preludes dancing an her lyre, 


While my whole frame the ſacred ſound obey'd. | 


New ſhunſhine o'er my fancy ſprings, 
New colours clothe external things, 
And the laſt glooms of pain and {ickly plaine re- 

| | VI 2 


O Goulder's hill, by thee reftor'd 
Once more to this enliven'd hand, 
My harp, which late reſounded o'er the land ' 
The voice of glory, ſolemn and ſevere, — | F 
My Dorian harp ſhall now with mild accord 
To theg, her joyful tribute pay, 5 
And ſend a leſs-ambitious lay _ ear. 


F 


Ol Friendſhip and of Love to greet thy maſter's | 
VII A 


For when within thy ſhady ſeat | 
Firſt from the ſultry town he choſe, 
And the tir'd ſenate's cares, his wiſh'd repoſe; - 
Then waſt thou mine; to me a happier none 
For ſocial leiſure: where my welcome feet, 
Eftrang'd from all the entangling ways 
In which the reſtleſs vulgar ſtrays, Es | 
Through nature's ſimple paths with ancient faith | 
might roam. PL | 


l 
VIII. 1 
And while around his ſylvan ſcene 
My Dyſon led the white-wing'd hours, 
Oft from the Athenian Academic bowers 
Their ſages came: oft heard our lingering walk 
Ihe Mantuan muſic warbling o'er the green: 
And oft did Tully's reverend ſhade, 
Though much for liberty afraid, | 
With us öf letter'd eaſe or virtuous glory talk. 

But other gueſts were on their way, 

And reach'd erelong this favour'd groove; 
Even the celeſtial progeny of Jove, 64 
Bright Venus, with her all- ſubduing ſon, * 
Whoſe golden ſhaft, moſt willingly obe 
Ihe beſt and wiſeſt. As they came, 

Glad Hymen way'd his genial flame, 
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Thoſe hopes and fears of juſtice from above, 
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I ſaw when through yon ſeſtive gate 

He led along his choſen maid, 

And to my friend with ſmiles preſenting ſaid ; 

* Receive that faireſt wealth 'which Heaven 

| aſfign'd | | NY 

To human fortune. Did thy lonely ſtate 
One wiſh, one utmoſt hope confeſs ? 
«© Behold, ſhe comes, to adorn and blefs ;. 


Comes, worthy of thy heart, and cqual to thy 
* min”. i 


ONE Fill. 
To THE AUTHOR OF MEMOCPS OP ThE 
HOUSE OF BRANDENBURG. 


J. 17 1 
1 men renown'd as chiefs of human race, 

And born to lead in couyſels or in arms, 
Have ſeldom turn'd their fect from Glory's 
chace,, 5 | \ 
To dwell with books, or court the Muſe's 

charms. f : 

Vet, to our eyes if haply time. hath, brought 
Some genuine tranſcript of their calmer thought, 
There ſtill we own the wiſe, the great, or goud x, 


And Cæſar there aud Xenophon ure ſeen, 


As clear in ſpirit and ſublime of mein, 
As on Pharſalian plains, or by the Aſlyrian food. 


Say thou too, Fredetic, was not this hy aim? 

Thy vigils could the ſtudent's kampf engage, 
Except for this? except that future fame 
Might read thy genius in the faithful page? 
That if hereafter Envy ſnall preſume 
With words irreverent to inſeribe thy tomb, 
And baſer weeds upon thy palms to fling, 
"that hence poſterity may try thy reign, 


. Aſſert thy treaties, and thy wars explain, ' 
And view in native lights the hero an! the king. 


III. : 


Devil foreſight 3 pernicious care! 2 8 
Wilt thou iadeed abide by this appeal? 


Shall we the leſſons of thy pen compare 

With private honouror with public zeal ? » © 

Whence then at things divine thoſe darts of / 
ſcorn ? HE, [borne | 


' Why are the woes, which virtuous men have 
For ſacred Truth, a prey to laughter given ? 
What fiend, what foe of nature, urged thy arm 


The Almighty of his ſceptre to diſarm? 


To puſh this earth adrift, and leave it looſe from 5 


heaven? 
IV. 


ve god-like ſhades of legiftators old, 


Ye who made Rome victorious, Athens wiſe, | 
Ye firſt of mortals, with the bleſs'd inroll'd, 
Say, did not horror in your boſoms rife, 7 
When cthus'by impious vanity impell “ 
A magiſtrate, a monarch, ye beheid 


Thoſe bands which ye-ſv labour'd to improve 


Ard 2 gifts, and prais'd their ſpot - Which tam'd the ſavage world to your diva: 
Lei ks, mM 


mauds ? 
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Affronting civil order's holleſt bands? 4 
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ODE XIV. 
＋ H C O MPL A FMT; 
„ 
WAY! Away! 
FTempt me no more, inſidious I Love: 
Thy ſoothing ſway 
Long did my youthful boſom prove : 
At length thy treaſon is diſcern'd, 
At length ſome dear-bought caution earn'd ; 
Away! nor hope my riper age to move. 
II 


1 know, I fee 

Her merit. Needs i it now de e 

Alas! to me? 
How often, to myſelf unknown, 
© The graceful, gentle, virtuous maid 
Have 1 admir'd ! How often ſaid, 1 

What joy to call 2 heart like her's one's own, 

9 III. „ 


q 
q 
- 
; 
„ 
4 
h 
| 


q 


But, attentions god, i 
O ſquanderer of content and eaſe, 

| In thy abode 

Will. care's rude leſſon learn to pleaſe ? 
Ofay, deceiver, halt thou won 
Proud Fortune to attend thy throne, 


ar plac'd thy friends above her ſtern decrees ? 


4+ 0.Þ:E. XV, 
ON DOMESTIC MANNERS. . 
Mt (on rIxIsEHEB.) 


J. 
EER 1 female ſhame, 


From Albion doſt thou fly; | 

Of yr, wh 8 daughters once N wyourite fame? 
5 = 2 8 ee friend, * 
W Ive, er pleaſing reverence toinſpi ire; 

| Who ſelfiſh, bold deſire ng : 5 
Poſt to eſteem and dear allection turn; 
Alas! of thee fotloru, —- tend: 
What joy, what praiſe, what hope ca can . ile 158 
«2 


Behold ; anne; in vain 
Concerning nuptial happineſs enquire: 
Our maids no more aſpire +: 
The arts of baſhful Hymen to attain: 

But with triumphant eyes | 
And checks impaffive, as they move along, | 
Aik homage of the throng. 
The lover ſwears that in an harlot's arms 
Are found the ſelf-ſame charms, . 
And worthleſs and deſerted hives and dies. 


} 


— 


III. 
Behold; unbleſe d at home, | 
The father of the cheerleſs houſhold mourns 1 
rhe night in vain returns, r | 
For love aud glad content at diftnceroam; j 
While ſhe, in whom his ming 
755 refuge from the day's dull taſk of cares, 
To meet him ſhe prepares, {art 
Through noiſe and ſpleen, and all the gameer' 
A liſt leſs, haraſs'd heart, 
Where not oue tender thought can welcome find. 
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key. 
O!] whither, fweeteſt offspring ot the ; 


7 
[ 


* 
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* 
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IV. 
"Twas thus, along the ſhore 


Of Thames, Britannia's guardian Genius keard, 


From many a tongue prelerr'd, . 


[of ſtrife and grief the fond invective ore: "Bp 


At which the queen divine 


Indignant, with ber adamantine ſpear 


Like thunder ſounding near, 


Smote the red croſs upon her ſilver ſhield, 


And thus her wrath reveal'd. 


(1 warch'd her awful wards and made them ming.) 
„ on So os i OR 


2 ** 


HYMN. 
TO THE NATADS, 


| The Nympbs zoho prefide over ſprings and rivulets, ar» 
addrefſ-d at day-breat, in honour of their ſeveral 
Functions, and of the r elations wvhich they bear to the 
ratural, end to the moral world. Their orivin 1 
d-duced from the firſt allegorical deities, or fowers 
nature; according to the doctrine of the uid my- 
thalogical poets, concerning the generation of the 
got: and the riſe of. things. They are then fucceſ- 
freely confi ered, as giving motion 10 the air and ex- 
citing ſummer-breezes ; as nouriſhing and beautifying 
tbe vegetable creation ; as contributing to the fullneſs 
of navigable rivers, and conſequently to the moiai 
nance of commerce z and, by that meant, to the mari- 
time part of militar Power. Next i, repreſented 
their favourable. influence upon Bealih, when offi fied 
by rural exerciſe : which introduces their connection 
with the art of . Ve; and the bappy effects of mine- 
ral medical /pring Lafily, they are celebrated for 
. the Friendfbip which tbe muſes bear them, and for the, 
true inſpiration which temperance only can receive: 
Tn oppoſition to the a 22 o the more licentiaus 
! poets, | 
'FR kn eaſtern Hil the twilight pale 
Faw forth from darkneſs ; 3 and the God of 


V ith Wi Alpl ſeated by his ſide, | 

8 yet to leave the ocean, Tarry, Nymphs, 
Nymphs, ye blue-ey'4 progeny of Thames, 

BER now the mazes of this rugged heath 


| Frace with your fleeting ſteps ; who all night Jong 
Repeat, amid the cool and tranquil air, 
| Your lonely murmurs, rarxy; and receive 


My offer d lay. "To pay you homage due, 
1 leave the gates of fleepz nor ſhall my lyre _ 
Too far into the ſplendid hours of morn 
Engage your audience : my obſeryant ods 
Shall cloſe the ſtrain ere an ſultry bean 
Approach you. To your f. fect rincan haunts 

e then may timely Reals to pace with care 
The humid'ſands ; to losfen *. — om the foil 
The bubling four ces; to dire ol oof rills 
7 meet in wider channels; — 

me grotto's dripping arch, at height of noon. 

0 gumber⸗ er Hom the 7 Th heaven. 


| Where ſhall wy ſong begin; ye ymphs? or 
end? 


3 


wide is your praiſe ande copious—Firſt of things, 
Firſt of the lonely powers, ere FT aroſe, 


AK ENS DE 


Were love and Chaos. Love the ſire of Fate; + 

Elder and Chaos. Born of Fate Was Time, 

Who many ſ6ns and many comely births 

Devour'd, relentleſs father: till the child 

Of Rhea drove him from the upper ſky, 

And quell'd his deadly might. Then facial reigu'd, 

The kindred powers, 'I'ethys, and-reverend Ops, 
nd ſpotleſs Veſta ; while ſupreme of ſway 

{ak 'd the cloud-compeller. From the couch 

Of Tethys ſprang the ſedgy crowned race, 

Who from a thouſand urns, o'er every clime, 


15 Auſpicious gratulates the bark, which, now: 


— 
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With nectar feeds thy 3 Vet from ma, 

Yet, blameleſs Nymphe, ſrom, my delighted lyre, 

Accept the rites your bounty well, may claim, 

Nor heed the ſcoffings, df. the Edonian band, [ſire, 
For better praiſe awaits you, 'Fhames, FO 

As down the. verdant flope. yaur, duteous rills, ; 

Deſcend, the tribute ftately, Thames, receaves, 

Delighted » and your piety, applauds, . 

And bids his copious tide roll oa.ſecure, 

For faithful are his daughxers; and with words 


— — 


— 2 _— at 
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) Send tribute to their parent ; and from them. 1 mas Aid wing 
Are ye, O Naiads; Arethuſa fair, Maou in @ thre morn, gifts, - 
And tuneſul Aganippe ; that ſweet name, n : oh 5 
Banduſia; that ſoft family which dwelt ; | Whey Hermes, from Olympus, 
With Syrian Daphne; ; and the honor'd tribes 4 o bear 1 Wr; .of .] of 2 ae ve I 
a * Loops 1 3 Of 15 
ee e iſ 1d} He 8 _ Ke wh oferfome new · born Bream 
Daughters of Tethys; liſten to your praiſe. lo od we „ 
ds You, Nymphs the winged offspring, which of * lt Pact COR of Mea CEOS 
at Aurora to divine. Aſtræus bore, - C'S 0 bz 4 w . dens fa N — 
be Owns; and your aid beſeecheth. When the might 1 And ent ny k 5 3 I 
oy Of Hyperion, from his noontide throne, x Flows wea 1 and kin _ e 8 | 
he Unbends their languid pinions, aid from you- 7 By N . ne A Nig! Wer okay Hin pt 
* They aſk : Favonius and the mild South - weſt 4 Do] poſſe ab M ile o'er.t 6 _— — 
ve From you relief implore. Your ſally ing ſtreams * Or: rough; the ne 1 | 
1 Freſh, vigour to their weary wings impart. X 50 12 mY AR my ap 3 
49 Again they fly, diſporting ; from the mead. . 7 au ai 2 tle Itoh | flecce | 
Ing Half-ripen'd and the tender blades of corn, Þ ertile * coniu 9 aſlola ods. 
ge; To ſweep the noxious mildew ; or difpel [I Sarmatian : ings 5 or to OI 5 g 
Wen Contagious ſteams, which oft the Wir OF earth 5 Of. webs rom the dar which _ 
has Breathes on her fajnting ſons. From noon to eve, |, Diſpenſe Hoy For trea 8 5 g kan Lad, 
pe Along the river and the payed brook, 49 6 Sidonian piluts ſought 0 thoſe. this, oy 
fied Aſcend the cheerful breezes ; hail'd 'of bards * Was yer e ; 0 fo abr = 
you Who, faſt by learned Cam, the Zolian, lyre. 7 * Which wi mN cnicia from t 1 mo 
9005 Solicit; . nor unwelcome to the youth 5 bhi arg 98 e ee 3 alle, 
for Who on the heights of Tibur, all inclin d 5 1255 are Fs 9 80 1 Fr le, 
the, O'er ruſhing Anio, with a pious, hand, | 0 Naiads, whic Fs aper ca 5 waits. 
#4 The reverend _ e er 1 ſanes, - ont . ds. FOM,; DOUBTLY. ieh 
28 Or tombs, or pillar'daqueducts, the Pomp 4 
Of ancient Time: Sony SAR while he ſcans, Ant thoſe. ne 5 in bereut 
The ruins, with. a RENE tear . 8 r * m_ 0 — : 3 r 
ne fame and fortune o 1mperio me. 
dof I You too, Q Nymphs, — eee aid | Fit judgments to. pronounce, and fers — 
d ſtill prepare Of wicked men. Your kind Urs , 
The rural powers confeſs ; and till prepar A CITY Wh nn pr | 
7 For you their choiceſt treaſures. Pan commands, | Not vainly to he 5 (pic 8 0 0 =_ 
* Oft as the Delian king, with Sirius holds J Of Hermes yield their ſtore. 50 ye Nm 
y The central heavens, the father of the grove. Hark he nat won the eee Lon dd 
La Commands. his Dryads. over your abodes Of arms to court you rien 15 2 ou ſhe owns, 
ng To ſpread their deepeſt umbrage. Well the god | The fair aſſociates who tend her ſway + | 
Remembereth how indulgent ye ſupplied. Wide o'er the mighty deep.z and gratghul things. 
from the; ſhopq; ; — 4 
Your general dews to nurſe them in their prime. | Of you ſhe uttereth, off as | * 
Pales, the paſture's un. where-c'er ye ſtray, Of 'T hamcs, 9 Medmay' s vale, * _ gruet 
Purſues your ſteps, delighted; and the: path Of Vecta, ſhe her thun ray _ - 
With living verdure clot ES, Around your baugts} To Calpe s foaming channel, or T roug 
© The laughing Chloris, wich, profuſeth hand JLyop Cantabrian 2 : her 7 livine 
8 Throws wide her blooms, h er odors, Still wi * Im to 5 enate bart prince 
Pomona ſeeks to dwell: and o'er the lawns, Of Albion, to ny 1 kings, 
.. wie wh The hh, iu ig 
Ye love a, Amalthea pours. | Rejoic'd the virgin, frans. the; brazen pro- 
Well-pleas'd the wealth of that Ammonian horn, Of Athens oer Agina's gloomy ſurge, 
. Her dower; unmindful of the fragrant iſles To drive her clouds and ſtorms; were henne af: 
1 Nyſæan or Atlantic Nor canſt thou: The Perſiau's promis d glory, when the realm: 
Ft om f ſt Of Indus and the ſoft Ionian clime, » 
. (Albeit oft, ungrateful. thou doſt mock , 
inge The beverage of the ſober Naiad's urn, { When Libya's torrid- champaign and ber os 


O Bromius, O Lenzen) nor canſt thou 
Dilonn the powers hal c bounty, ill repald, 


— 


|  ] Tofweepthe ſons of liberty from _— 
| 


Of cold Imaiis join'd. their ſeryile bands, 
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In vain ; Minerva on the bounding prow 
Of Athens ſtood, and with the thunder's voice 
'Denounc'd her terrors on their impious heads, 
And ſhook her burning ægis. Xerxes ſaw ; 
From Heracleum, on the mountain's height 
Thron'd in his golden car, he knew the ſign 
Celeſtial; felt unrighteous hope forſake 
His faultering heart, and turn'd his ſace with ſhame, 
Hail, ye who ſhare the ſtern Minerva's power; 
Who arm the hand of liberty for war: 
And give to the renown'd Britannic name 
To awe contending monarchs : yet benign, 
Wet mild of nature: to the works of peace 
| More prone, and lenient of the many ills 
Which wait on human life. Your gentle aid 
Hygeia well can witneſs; ſhe who ſaves, 
From poiſonous cates and cups of pleaſing bane, 
The wretch devoted to the intangling ſnares | 
Of Bacchus and of Comus. Him ſhe leads 
To Cynthia's lonely haunts. To ſpread the toils, 
To beat the coverts, with the jovial horn 
At dawn of day to ſummon the loud hounds, 
She calls the lingering fluggard from his dreams 
And where his breaſt may drink the mountain 
And where the fervor of theſunny vale [ breeze, 
May beat upon his brow, through devious paths 
Beckons his rapid courſer, Nor when eaſe, 
Cool caſe and welcome flumbers have becalm'd 
His eager.boſom, does the queen of health 
Her pleaſing care withhold. His decent board 
She guards, preſiding ; and the frugal powers . 
With joy ſedate leads in : and while the brown 
Ennæan dame with Pan preſents her ſtores; 
While changing ſtill, and comely in the change, 
Vertumnus and the Hours before him ſpread 
The garden's banquet; you to crown his feaſt, 
To crown his feaſt, O Naiads, you the fair 
Hygeia'calls : and from your ſhelving ſeats, 
And groves of poplar, plenteous cups ye bring, 
To flake his veins: till ſoon a purer tide _ 
Flows down thoſe loaded channels: waſheth off 
The dregs of luxury, the lurking ſeeds N 
Of crude diſeaſe; and through the abodes of life 
Sends vigour, ſends repoſe. Hail, Naiads : hail, 
Who give, to labour, health ; to ſtooping age, 
The joys which youth had ſquander'd. Oft your 
Will Linvoke ; and frequent in your praiſe, [urns 
 Abaſh the frantic Thyrſus with my ſong. | 
For not eſtrang d from your benignant arts 
Ts he, the god, to whoſe myſterious ſhrine 
My youth was ſacred, and my votive cares 
Belong; the learned Pzon. Oft when all 
His cordial treaſures he hath ſearch'd in vain : 
When herbs, and potent trees, and drops of balm 
Rich with the genial influence of the ſun, 
(To rouſe dark fancy from her plaintive dreams, 
To brace the nerveleſs arm, with food to-win 
— appetite, or huſh the unquiet breaſt 
Which pines with ſilent paſſion) he in vain 
Hath prov'd z to your deep manſions he deſcends, 
Your gates of humid rock, your dim arcades, 
He entereth: where impurpled veins of ore 
Gleam on the roof; where through the rigid mine 
Your trickling rills inſinuate. There the god 
From your indulgent hands the ſtreaming bowl 
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- | Metallic, and the elemental ſalts : % ab 
Waſh'd from the pregnant glebe. They drink: 
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and ſoon 7 ; 
Flies pain; flies inaufpicious.care ; and ſoon 
The ſocial haunt or unfrequented ſhade 
"Tears Io, Io Pæan; as of 'old, 


Oft as for helpleſs mortals I implore 

Your ſalutary ſprings, through every urn : 
Oh ſhed your healing treaſures. With the firſt _ 
And fineſt breath, which from the genial ſtrife 


Of mineral fermentation ſprings, like light 


O'er the freſh morning's vapours, luſtrate then 8 
The fountain, and inform the riſing wave. 


That humble tribute. Though a mortal hand 
Excite the ſtrings to utterance, yet for themes 
Not unregarded of cœleſtial powers, 7 8 
frame their language; and the Muſes deign _ 
To guide the pious tenor of my lay. | 

The Muſes (ſacred by their gifts divine) 

In early days did not my, wondering ſenſe 

Their ſecrets oft reveal ; oft my rais'd car 

In flumber felt their muſic : oft at noon 

Or hour of ſunſet, by ſome lonely ftream, 


In field or ſhady grove, they taught me words 


Of power from death and envy to preſerve h 

The good man's name. Whence yet with grateful 
mind, i 

And offeridgs unprofan'd by ruder eye, 

My vows fend, my homage, to the ſeats 

Of rocky Cirrha, where with you they dwell ; 

Where you their chaſte companions they admit 


And leaning o'er Caſtalia's moſſy verge, 

They mark the cadence of their confluent urns, 
How tuneful, yielding gratefulleft repoſe 

To their conſorted meaſure : till again, 

With emulation all the ſounding choir, 

And bright Apollo, leader of the ſong | 
Their voices through the liquid air exalt, {ſtrings 


And :ſweep their loſty ſtrings: thoſe powerful 
That charm the mind of gods: that fill the courts . 


7 


Of wide Olympus with oblivion ſweet 

Of evils, with immortal reſt from cares: 
Aſſuage the terrors of the throne of Jove; 
And quench the formidable thunderbolt 
Of unrelenting fire. With flacken'd wings 


While now the ſolemn concert breathes around, 
1 Incumbent o'er the ſceptre of his lord b 


Sleeps the ſtern eagle; by the number'd notes, 
Polſlefs'd ; and fatiate with the melting tone: 
Sovereign of birds. The furious god of war, 
His darts forgetting, and the winged wheels 
That bear him vengeful o'er the embattled plain, 


ERelents, and ſooths his own fierce heart to eaſe, 
Moſt welcome eaſe. The ſire of gods and men, 


In that great moment of divine delight, 
Looks down on all that liye ; and whatſoe' er 
He loves not, o'er the peopled carth and o'er 
Th' interminated ocean, he beholds 

Curs'd with abhorrence by his doom = ago 
And troubled at the ſound. * Ye, Naiads, ye 


With raviſh'd ears the melody attend 


Worthy of ſacred ſilence. But the flaves 


3 | 
#. » 


- Wafts to his pale-cy'd ſappliants; wafts the ſeeds b | 


Of Bacchus with tempeſtuous clamours ſtrive 


When Python fell. And, O propitious Nymphe, 


My lyre mall pay your bounty. Scorn not e 


Through all the hallow'd ſcene: where oft intent, 


2 


ha fed or ˙² ʃ0uvé et od 
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To drown the heavenly ſtrains ; of higheſt Jove 
Irreverent, 2 mad preſumption fir*'d | 
Their own diſcordant raptures'to advance 

With hoſtile emulation. Down they ruſh | 
From Nyſa's vine-impurpled cliff, the dames 

O Thrace, the Satyrs, and the unruly Fauns, 
With old Silenus, reeling through the crowd 
Which gambols round him, in convulſions wild 
Toſſing their limbs, and brandiſhing in air 

The ivy-mantled thyrſus, or-the torch 


Through black ſmoke flaming, to the Phrygian 


1 7 


Shrill voice, and to the claſhing cymbals, mix'd 


With ſhrieks and frantic uproar. May the gods 


From every unpolluted ear avert 
Their orgies! If within the ſeats of men, 
Within the walls,. the gates, where Pallas holds 
The guardian key, if haply there be found 
Who loves to mingle with the revel- band 

And hearken to their accents; who aſpires 
From ſuch inſtructors to inform his breaſt 
With verſe ; let him, fit votariſt, implore 
Their inſpiration. He perchance the gifts 

Of young Lyæus, and the dread exploits, 

May ſing ia apteſt numbers: he the fate 

Of ſober Pentheus, he the Paphian rites, 

And naked Mars with Cytherea chain'd, 

And ſtrong Alcides in the ſpinſter's robes, 
May celebrate, applauded. But with you, 

O Naiads, far from that unhallow'd rout, 
Muſt dwell the man whoe'er to praiſed themes 


lavokes the immortal Muſe. The immortal Mufe 


To your calm habitations, to the cave 
Corycian or the Delphic mount, will guide 

His footſteps; and with your unſullied ſtreams. 
His lips will bathe ; whether the eternal lorg 
Of Themis, or the majeſty of Jove, 

To mortals he reveal; or teach his lyre 

The unenvied guerdon of the patriot's toils, 

In thoſe unfading iſlands pf the bleſs'd, 


Where ſacred Bards abide. Hail, honor'd Nymphs; 


Thrice hail. For you the Cyrenaic ſhell 
Behold, I touch, revering. To my ſongs 
Be preſent ye with favourable feet, 

And all profaner audience far remove, 


tens 
| INSCRIPTIONS, 
| ER 


FOR A GROTTO. 
o me, whom in their lays the ſhepherds call 


This cave belongs. The fig-tree and the vine, 
hich o'er the rocky entrance downward ſhoot, 

Were plac'd by Glycon. He with cowſlips pale, 
rimroſe, and purple lychnis, deck'd the green 
tore my threſhold, and my ſhelving walls 

With honeyſuckle cover d. Here at noon, 

all'd by the murmur of my riſing fount, 
umber: here my cluſtering fruits I tend: 


Or from the humid flowers, at break of day, 
fl 


ys 


Actea, daughter of the neighbouring ſtream, 


f 


Freſh garlands weave, and chace from all my 
|  * bounds e ; 

Each thiifg impure or noxious. '; Eater in, 

O ſtranger, undiſmay'd. Nor bat, nor toad 
Here lurks:: and if thy breaſt of blameleſs thoughts 
Approve thee, not unwelcome ſhalt thou tread 
My quiet manſion : chiefly, if thy name 

Wiſc Pallas and the immortal Muſes own. 


» 


- 


| "Wes 
FOR A STATUE OF CHAUCER 
AT WOODSTOCK, 


UCH was old Chaucer. Such the placid mien 
Of him who firſt with harmony inform'd 

'The language of our fathers. Here he dwelt 

For many a cheerful day, Theſe ancient walls 

Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 

He ſang; of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 

Of homely life: through each eſtate and age, 

The faſhions aud the follies of the world 

With cunning hand pourtraying. Though per- 

chance — tz | 


| From Blenheim's towers, O ſtranger, thou art 


come 5 | - 
Glowing with Churchill's trophies; yet ia vain, 
Doit thou applaud them if thy breaſt be cold 

To him, this other hero; who in times 

Dark and untaught, began with charming verſe 

To tame the rudeneſs of his native land. 


| III. | . 3 
HOE'ER thou art whoſe path in ſummer lies 
| Through yonder village, turn thee where 
the grove Mes 
Of branching oaks a rural palace old | 
Imboſoms. There dwells Albert, generous lord 
Of all the harveſt round. And onward thence 
A low plain chapel fronts the morning light 
Faſt by a ſilent rivulet. Humbly walk, 
O ſtranger, o'er the conſecrated ground; 
And on that verdant hilloc, which thou ſee'ſt 
Beſet with oſiers, let thy pious hand 
Sprinkle freſh water from the brook, and ftrew 


.| Sweet-ſmelling flowers, For chere dech Edmund. 


OR NES, 

The learned ſhepherd ; for each rural art 

Fam'd, and for ſongs harmonious, and the woes 
Of ill-requited love. The faitlileſs pride 

Ot fair Matilda ſank him to the grave ¶ Heaven 
in manhood's prime, But ſoon did righteous 
With tears, with ſharp remorſe, and pining care, 
Avenge her falſhood. Nor could all the gold, 

And nuptial pomp, which lur'd her plighted faith 


From Edmund to a loftier huſband's home, 


Relieve her breaking heart, or turn aſide 
The ſtrokes of Death. Go, traveller; relate 
The mournful tory, Haply ſome fair maid 
May hold it in remembrance, and be taught 
Tat riches cannot pay for truth or love. 


YOUTHS and virgins: O detlining eld: 
O pale Misfortune's ſlaves: O ye who dwell 


Unknown with humble quiet; ye who wait 


la courts, or kill the golden (cat of kings: 


4 
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O ſons bf port and Pleaſure: O thou wreten 
That weep'ſt for jealous love, or the fore wounds 
Of conſcious Guilt, or Death's rapacivus hand 
Which left thee void of hope :.O ye who roam 
In exile; ye who through the imbattled field 
Seek bright renown ; or who for nobler palms 
Contend, the leaders of a public cauſe ; * 
Approach: behold this marble. Know ye not 
The ſeatures ? Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
Told you the faſhion of your own eſtate, 
The ſecrets of your boſom ? Here then, round 
His monument with reverence while ye ſtand, / 
Say to each other: This was Shakeſpeare's form; 
«* Who walk'd in every path of human life, 
Felt every paſſion; and to all marckind _ 
* Doth now, will ever, that experience yield 
* Which his on genius only could acquire.” 

Ft \ 


F 
FOR A COLUMN AT RUNNYMEDE. 
"HOU, who the verdant plain dot traverſe 


here, 
While Thames among his willows frem thy view 
Retires; O ſtranger, ſtay thee, and the ſcene 
Around contemplate well. This is the place 
Where England's ancient barons, clad in arms 
And ftern with conqueſt, from their tyrant king 
(Then render'd tame) did challenge and ſecure 
The charter of thy freedom. Paſs noton 
Nin thou haft bleſs'd their memory, and paid | 
Thoſe thanks which God appointed the reward 
Of public virtue. And if chance thy home 
Salute thee with a father's honour'd name, 
Go, call thy ſors: inſtru& them whata gebt 
They owe their anceſtors; and make them ſwear 
To pay it, by tranſmitting down intire 
"Thoſe ſacred rights to which themfelves were born. 


| VI. 5 
Tx WOOD NYMPH. 
PPROACH in filence. *Tis no vulgar tale 
Which l, the Dryad of this hoary oak, 

Pronounce to mortal ears. The ſecond age 


Now haſteneth'to its period, ſince I roſe 
On this fair lawn. The groves of yonder vale 


Are all my offspring; and each Nymph, who 


guarde 

The copſes and the furrow d fields beyond, 
Obeys me. Many changes have I ſeen 

In human things, and many awful deeds 

Of Juſtice, when the ruling hand of Jove 
Againſt the tyrants of the land, againſt 

The unhallow'd ſons of luxury and guile, 

Was arm'd for retribution. Thus at length 
Expert in laws divine, I know the paths 

Of Wiſdom, and erroneous Folly's end 

Have oft preſag d: and now well-pleas'd I wait 
Each evening xill a noble youth, who loves 
My ſhade, a while releas'd from public cares, 
Von peaceful gate ſhall enter, and fit down 


And early muſic to my tongue ſupply'd, 


- 


7 prompt, unſeen; and place before his view 
Sincereſt forms of good: and move his heart 
With the dread bounties of the-Sire Supreme 

Of gods and men, with Freedom's generous deeds, 
The lefty voice of Glory and the faith | 

Of acred Friendſhip. Stranger, I have told 
My funͤtion. If within thy boſom dwell ; 
9 which may challenge praiſe, thou wilt not 
leave | 
Unhonour'd my abode, nor ſhall I hear 


A ſpazing benediction from thy tongue. 


4 4 
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Erected altars ; ye who to the mind 


With more divine emotions; if erewhile 

| Not quite unpleaſing have my vorive rites 

Of you been deem'd when oft this lonely ſeat 
Jo you I confecrated; then vouchſafe 

Here with your inſtant energy to crown 

My happy ſolitude. It is the hour . 
When moſt I love to invoke you, and have felt 
Moſt frequent your glad miniſtry divine. 
The air is calm: the ſun's unveiled orb 


Stands quiet, and among the golden ſheaves 
The reapers lie reclin'd. The neighbouring groves 
Are mute; nor even a linnet's random ſtrain 
Echoeth amid the ſilence. Let me feel 


Abide ye? or on thoſe tranſparent clouds 


_ I Pals ye from hill to hill? or on the ſhades 


Which yonder elms caſt o'er the lake below 
Do you converſe retir d? From what lov'd haune 
Shall I expect you? Let me once more feel 
Your influence, O ye kind inſpiring powers: 
And I will guard it well, nor ſhall a thought + 
Riſe in my mind, nor ſhall a paſſion move 
Acrofs my boſom unobſerv d, unſtor d 
37 faithful memory. And then at ſome 
More active moment, will I call them forth 
Anew; and join them in majeſtic forms, 
And give them utterance in harmonious ſtrains 3 
That all mankind ſhall wonder at your ſway. 
VIII. 

E though in life's ſequeſter'd vale 

The Almighty Sire ordain'd to dwell, 
| Remote from Glory's toilſome ways, 
And the great ſcenes of public praiſe 
Yet let me {till with grateful pride 


Remember how my infant frame 
He temper'd-with prophetic flame, 


Twas then my future fate he weigh'd, 
And, This be thy concern, he ſaid, 
At once with Paſſion's keen alarms, 
And Beauty's pleaſurable charms, 
And ſacred 'Fruth's eternal light, 
To move the virious mind of man; 
Till under one unblemiſh'd plan, 


> 


Kencath my branches. Then his muſing mind 


4 


His reaſon; fancy, and bis heart unites 


E powers unſeen; to Y the Bards of 8 2 
More lofty views unfold, and prompt the YE 


Shines in the middle heaven. The harveſt round 


Your influence, ye kind powers. Aloft in heaven 
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AN EPISTLE TO CURIOF. 


3 — - 2 
P 


But I, whoſe ſoul conſented to thy cauſe, 


3 


＋ HRICE has the Spring beheld thy faded * Who felt thy genius ſtamp its own applauſe, 


And the fourth Winter riſes on thy ſhame, 
Since I exulting graſp'd the votive ſnell, 
In ſounds of triumph all thy praiſe to tell; 
Bleſt could my {kill through ages make thee ſhine, 
And proud to mix my memory with thine. ; 
But now the cauſe that wak'd my ſong before, 
With praiſe, with triumph, crowns the toil no 
more. 

If to the glorious man, whoſe faithful cares, 
Nor quell'd by malice, nor relax*d by years, 
Had aw'd ambition's wild audacious hate, 
And dragg'd at length Corruption to her fate; 

If every tongue its large applauſes ow'd, 
And well-earn'd laurels every Muſe beſtow'd ; 
If public juſtice urg'd the high reward, 
And freedom ſmil'd on the devoted Bard: 
Say then, to him whoſe levity or luſt 
Laid all a people's generous hopes in duſt ; 
Who taught Ambition firmer heights of power, 
And ſav d Corruption at her hopeleſs hour; 
Does not each rongue its execrations owe ? 
Shall not each Muſe a wreath of ſhame beſtow ? 
And public juſtice ſanctify the award? 

And Freedom's hand protect the impartial bard ? 
Yet long reluctant I forbore thy name, h 
Long watch'd thy virtue like a dying flame, [eyes, 
Hung o'er each glimmering ſpark with anxious 
And wiſh'd and hop'd the light again would riſe. 

But ſince thy guilt ſtill mere intire appears, 

Since no art hides, no ſuppoſition clears; 

Since vengeful Slander now too ſinks her blaſt, 

And the firſt rage of party-hate is paſt ; 

Calm as the Judge of Truth, at length I come 

To weigh thy merits, and pronounce thy doom: 

So may my truſt from all reproach be free, 

And Earth and Time confirm the fair decree. 
There are who fay they view'd without amaze 

Thy ſad reverſe of all thy former praiſe ; | 

That through the pageants of a patriot's nanie, 

They pierc'd the foulneſs of thy ſecret aim; 

Or deem'd thy arm exalted but to throw 

The public thunder on a private foe. 


Curio was a young Roman Senator of diſtin- 
guiſhed birth and parts, who, upon his firſt en- 
trance into the Forum, had been committed to the 
care of Cicero. Being profuſe and extravagant, 
he ſoon diſſipated a large and ſplendid fortune; to 
ſupply the want of which, he was driven to the 
neceſſity of abetting the defigns of Cæſar againſt 
the liberties of his country, although he had be- 
fore been a profeſſed enemy to him. Cicero ex- 
erted himſelf with great energy to prevent his ru- 
in, but without effect, and he became one of the 
firſt victims in the civil war. 
firſt publiſhed in the year 1744, when a celebrated 
Patriot, after a long and at laſt a ſucceſsful oppoſi- 
tion to an unpopular miniſter, had deſerted the 
cauſe of his country, and become the foremoſt in 
ſupport and defence of the ſame meaſures he had ſo 
ſteadily and for ſuch a length of time contended 
againſt, It was altered by the Author into the 
* Ode to Curio;” bur the original poem is too 
curious to be omitted, N. 


This epiſtle was | 


Who ſaw the ſpirits of each glorious age 
Move in thy boſom, and dire& thy rage; 

I ſcorn'd the ungenerous gloſs of {laviſh minds, 
The owl-eyed race, whom Virtue's luſtre blinds, 
Spite of the learned in the ways of Vice, 
And all who prove“ that each man has his price,” 
I ſtill believ'd thy end was juſt and free, 
And yet, even yet believe it—ſpite of thee, 
Even though thy mouth impure has dar'd diſclaim, 
Urg'd by the wretched impotence of ſhame, 
Whatever filial cares thy zeal had paid 
To laws infirm and liberty decay'd ; 
Has begg'd Ambition to forgive the-ſhow 
Has told Corruption thou wert ne'er her foe ; 
Has boaſted in thy country's awful ear, : 
Her groſs deluſion when ſhe held thee dear; 
How tame ſhe follow'd thy tempeſtuous call, 
And heard thy pompous tales,” and truſted all— 
Riſe from your ſad abodes, ye curſt of old 
For laws ſubverted, and for cities ſold ! 

Paint all the nobleſt trophies of your guilt, 
The oaths you perjur'd, and the blood: you ſpilt; 
Yet muſt you one untempted vileneſs own, 
One dreadful palm reſerv'd for him alone: 
With ſtudied arts his country's praiſe to ſpurn, 
To beg the infamy he did not earn, 
To challenge hate when honour was his due, 
And plead his crimes where all his virtue knew. 
Do robes of ſtate the guarded heart incloſe 
From each fair feeling human nature knows? 
Can pompous titles ſtun the inchanted ear 
To all that reaſon, all that ſcnſe, would hear? 
Elſe could'ſt thou e' er deſert thy ſacred poſt, 

In ſuch unthankful baſeneſs to be loſt ? 

Elſe could'ſt thou wed the emptineſs of vice, 
And yield thy glories at an ideot's price? 

When they who, loud for liberty and laws, 

In doubtful times had fought their country's cauſe, ' 
When now of conqueſt. and dominion ſure, 
They ſought alone to hold their fruits ſecure ; - 
When taught by theſe, Oppreſſion hid the face 
To leave Corruption ſtronger in her place, 

By ſilent ſpells to work the public fate, 

And taint the vitals of the paſſive ſtate, 

Till healing Wiſdom ſhould avail no more, 

And Freedom loath to tread the poiſon'd ſhore : 
Then, like ſome guardian god that flies to ſave 
The weary pilgrim from an inſtant grave, 
Whom, fleeping and ſecure, the guileful ſnake 
Steals near and nearer through the peaceful brake ; 
Then Curio roſe to ward the public woe, 

To wake the heedleſs, and incite the flow, 

Againſt Corruption Liberty to arm, 

And quell the enchantreſs by a mightier charm. 
Swift o'er the land the fair contagion flew, 
And with thy country's hopes thy honours grew. 

Thee, Patriot, the patrician roof confeſs'd : 

Thy powerful voice the reſcued merchant bleſs'd 
Of thee with awe the rural hearth reſounds ; 
The bowl to thee the grateful failor crowns; 

Touch'd in the fighting ſhade with manlier fires, 
To trace thy ſteps the love- ſick youth aſpires ; 

The learn'd recluſe, who oft amaz'd had read 
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With new amazement hears a living name 
Pretend to ſhare in ſuch forgotten fame; | 
And he who, ſcorning courts and courtly ways, 
Left the tame track of theſe dejected days, : 
The life of nobler ages to renew 
In virtues ſacred from a monarch's view, 
Rouz'd by thy labours.from the bleſt retreat, 
Where ſocial eaſe and public paſſions meet, 
Again aſcending treads thg,civil ſcene, 
To act and be a man, as thou hadſt ben. 
Thus by degrees thy cauſe ſuperior grew, 
And the great end appear'd at laſt in view: 
We heard the people in thy bopes rejoice 
We ſaw the ſenate bending to thy voice; 
The friends of freedom hail'd the approaching 
reign - | 
Of laws 1er which our fathers bled in vain; 
While venal Faction, ſtruck with new diſmay, 
Shrunk at their frown, and ſelt-abandon'd lay. 
Wak'd in the ſhock, the Public Genius roſe, 
Abaſh'd and keener from his long repoſe ; 
Sublime in ancient pride, he rais'd the ſpear 
W hich flaves and tyrants long were wont to fear : 
The city felt his call: from man to man, 
From ftreet to ſtreet, the glorious horror ran 
Each crouded haunt was ſtirr'd beneath his power, 
And, murmuring, challeng'd the deciding hour, 
Lo ! the deciding hour at laſt appears; 
The hour of every freeman's hopes and fears? 
Thou, Genius! Guardian of the Roman name, 
O ever prompt tyrannic rage to tame! 
Inſtruct the mighty moments as they roll, 
And guide each movement ſteady to the goal. 
Ve ſpirits, by whoſe providential art | 
Succeeding motives turn the changeful heart, 
Keep, kcep the beſt in view to Curio's mind, 
And watch his fancy, and his paſſions bind ! 
Ve ſhades immortal, who, by Freedom led, 
Or in the field, or on the ſcaffold bled, 
Bend from your radiant feats a joyful eye, 
And view the crown of all your labours nigh. 
See Freedom mounting her eternal throne ! 
The ſword ſubmitted, and the laws her own : 
See! public Power chaſtis'd beneath her ſtands, 
With eyes intent,-and uncorrupted hands ! 
See private life by wiſeſt arts reclaim'd ! 
See ardent youth to nobleſt manners fram'd! 
Seo us acquire whate'er was ſought by you, 
If Curio, only Curio will be true. \ 
"Twas then—O Shame! O Truſt how ill repaid ! 
O Latium, oft by faithleſs ſons betray'd !— _ 
? [was then—What frenzy on thy reaſon ſtole? 
What ſpells unſinew'd thy determin'd ſoul ? 
Ils this the man in Freedom's cauſe approv'd ? 
The man ſo great, ſo honour'd, fo belov'd ? 
This patient flave by tinſel chains allur'd ? 
This wretched ſuitor for a boon abjur'd-? 
This Curio, hated and deſpis'd by all? 
Who fell himſelf, to work his country's fall? 
"  O loſt, alike to action and repoſe ! 
Unknown, unpiticd in the worſt of woes! 
Will all that conſcious, undiſſen:bled pride, 
Sold to the inſults of a ice dety'd ! | 
With all that habet of familiar fame, 
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The ſole ſad refuge of thy baffled art, 
To act a ſtateſman's dull, exploded part, 
Renounce the praiſe no longer in thy power, 
Difplay thy virtue, though without a dower, 


Contemn the gdy crowd, the vulgar wind, 

And ſhut thy eyes that others may be blind. 

— Forgive me, Romans, that I bear to ſmile 
When ſhameleſs mouths your majeſty defile, ' 
Paint you a thoughtleſs, frantic, headlong crew, 
And caſt their own impieties on you. 

For witneſs, Freedom, to whoſe ſacred power 
My ſoul was vow*d from reaſon's earlieſt hour, 
How have I ſtood exulting, to ſurvey 

My country's virtues opening in thy ray ! | 
How, with the ſons of every foreign ſhore [more! 
The more I match'd them, honour'd her's the 
O race erect! whoſe native ſtrength of ſoul, 
Which kings, nor prieſts, nor ſordid laws controul; 
Burſts the tame round of animal affairs, 

And ſeeks a nobler centre for its cares; 

Intent the laws of life tocomprehend, 

And fix dominion's limits by its end. 

Who, bold and equal in their love or hate, 

By conſcious reaſon judging every ſtate, 

The man forget not, though in rags he lies, 

And know the mortal through a crown's diſguiſe ; 
Thence prompt alike with witty ſcorn to view 
Faſtidious grandeur lift his ſolemn brow, 

Or, all awake at Pity's ſoft command, 

Bend the mild ear, and ſtretch the gracious hand: 
Thence large of heart, from envy far remov'd, 
When public toils to virtue ſtand approv'd, 

Not the young lover fonder to admire, 

Nor' more indulgent the delighted fire ; 

Yet high and jealous of their free-born name, 
Fierce as the flight of Jove's deſtroying flame, 
Where'er Oppreſſion works her wanton ſway, 
Proud to confront, and dreadful to repay. 


But if, to purchaſe Curio's ſage applauſe, 


My country muſt with him renounce her cauſe, 
Quit with a ſlave the path a patriot trod, 

Bow the meek knee, and kiſs the regal rod; 
Then ſtill, ye powers, inſtru his tongue to rail, 
Nor let his zeal, nor let his ſubject fail): 

Elſe, ere he change the ſtyle, bear me away 
To where the Gracchi,* where the Bruti ſtay ! 
O long rever'd, and late refign'd to ſhame! 

If this uncourtly page thy notice claim 

When the loud cares of buſineſs are withdrawn, 
Nor well-dreſt beggars round thy footſteps fawn; 
In that ill, thoughtfal, ſolitary hour, 

When Truth exerts her unreſiſted power, | 
Breaks the falſe optics ting'd with Fortune's glare, 


' | Unlocks che breaſt, and lays the paſſions bare: 


Then turn thy eyes on that important ſcene, 
And aſk thyſelf—If all be well within. 

Where is the heartfelt worth and weight of ſoul, 
Which labour could not ſtop, nor fear controul ? 


N The two brothers, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, 
beſt their lives in attempting to introduce the only regula- 
tion that could give ſlability and good order to the Reman 
republics L. Junius Brutus founded the common» 


© Lund to exhauſt the dregs of life in it ame 
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Where the known dignity, the ſtamp of awe, | O'er mighty names and giant- powers of luf, 
Which, half abaſh'd, the proud and venal ſaw ? The Great, the Sage, the Happy, and Auguſt*. - 
Where the calm triumphs of an honeſt cauſe ? No gleam of hope their baleful manſion cheers, 
Where the delightful taſte of juſt applauſe ? No ſound of honour hails their unbleſt ears; 
Where the ſtrong reaſon, the commanding tongue, But dire reproaches from the friend betray'd, 
On which the ſenate fir'd or trembling hung? The childleſs fire and violated maid; 

All vaniſh'd, all are ſold— And in their room, But vengeful vows for guardien laws effac'd, 
Couch'd in thy boſom's deep, diſtracted gloom, | From towns inſlav'd and centinents laid waſte; 
Sce the pale form of barbarous grandeur dwell, - | But long Poſterity's united groan, | 

Like ſome grim idol in a ſorcerer's cell! And the ſad charge of horrors not their own, 
To her in chains thy dignity was led; For ever through the trembling ſpace reſound, 
At her pollutcd ſhrine thy honour bled ; And fink each impious forthead to the ground. 
With blaſted weeds thy awful brow ſhe crown'd, Ye mighty foes of Liberty and Reſt, 

Thy powerful tongue with poiſon'd philters bound, | Give way, do homage to a mightier gueſt ! 
That baffled reaſon ſtraight indignant flew, Ye daring ſpirits of the Roman race, 
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And fair perſuaſion from her ſeat withdrew ; See Curio!s toil your praudeſt claims efface! 1 
For now no longer Truth ſupports thy cuuſe; —Aw'd at the name, fiercet Appius riſing bends, 
No longer Glory prompts thee to applauſe ; And hardy Cinna from his throne attends : 


No longer Virtue breathing in thy breaſt, * Hg comes, they cry, to whom the fates aſſign'd 
With all ber conſcious majeſty confeſt, | © With ſurer arts to work what we deſign'd, 
Still bright and brighter wakes the Almighty flame, “ From year to year the ſtubborn herd to ſway, 
To rouze the feeble, and the wilful tame, Mouth all their wrongs, and all their rage obey ; 
And where ſhe ſees the catching glimpſes rol}, « Till, own'd their guide and truſted with their 
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Spreads the ſtrong blaze, and all involves the ſoul; | power, 

But cold reſtraints thy conſcieus fancy chill. “ He mock'd their hopes in one decifive hour: 
And formal paſſions mock thy ſtruggling will; Ihen, tir'd and yielding, led them to the chain, 

Or, if thy Genius e'er forget his chain, „And quench'd the ſpirit we provok'd in vain.” 


And reach impatient at a nobler ſtrain, But thou, Supreme, by whoſe ternal hafids - 
Soon the ſad bodings of contemptuous mirth Fair Liberty's heroic empire ſtands; - N 
Shoot through thy breaſt, and ſtab the generous | Whoſe thunders the rebellious deep controul, 


birth, | And quell the triumphs of the traitor's ſoul, 
Till, blind with ſmart, from Truth to Frenzy toſt, O turn this dreadful omen far away 
And all the tenor of thy reaſon loſt, . on Freedom's foes their own attempts repay ; 
Perhaps thy anguiſh drains a real tear; _ | Relume her ſacred fire ſo near ſuppreſt, 


While ſome wich pity, ſome with laughter hear. And fix her ſhrine in every Roman breaſt ; 
—Can Art, alas! or Genius, guide the head, Though bold Corruption boaſt around the land. 
Where Truth and Freedom from the heart are fled? ]“ Let Virtue, if ſhe can, my baits withſtand!” 
Can leſſer wheels repeat their native ſtroke, Though bolder now ſhe urge the accurſed claim, 
When the prime function of the ſoul is broke? Gay with her trophies rais'd on Curio's ſhame ; _ 

But come, unhappy man! thy fates impend; Let . ſome there are who ſcorn her impious mirth. 
Come, quit thy friends, if yet thou haſt a friend; Wha know axiat conſcience and a heart are worth. 
Turn from the poor rewards of guilt like thine, {| — 0 ſriend and father-of the human mind, 
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Renounce thy titles, and thy robes reſign; Whoſe art for nobleſt ends our frame deſign'd! 
For ſec the hand of Deſtiny difplay'd If 1, though fated to the ſtudious ſhade 

To ſhut thee from the juys thou haft betray'd ! Which party-ſtrife,' nor anxious power invade, 
See the dire fane of Infamy ariſe ! TIES If I aſpire in public victue's cauſe, 


Dark as the grave, and ſpacious as the ſkies ? To guide the Muſcs by ſublimer laws, 
Where, from the firſt of time, thy kindred train, Do thou her own authority impart, 
The chiefs and princes of the unjuſt remain. And give my numbers entrance to the heart. 


, Eternal barriers guard the pathleſs road Perhaps the verſe might rouſe her ſmother d flame, 
To warn the wanderer of the curſt abode ;. And ſnatch the fainting patriot back to fame; 
But prone as whiz)winds ſcour the paſſive y, Perhaps, by worthy thoughts of human kind, 

e, The heights ſurmounted, down the ſteep they fly. To worthy deeds exalt the conſcious mind; * 
There, black with frowns, relentleſs Time awaits, | Or daſh Corruption in her ptoud career, 
And goads their footſteps to the guilty gates: | And teach her ſlaves that Vice was born to. fear. 
And ſtill he aſks them of their unknown aims, 17 wy | 

l, Evolves their ſecrets, and their guilt proclaims; 5 85 | 2 | 

And ſtill his hands deſpoil them on the road  * Titles which have been generally aſer ibed to t 
Gf each vain wreath, by lying Bards beſtow'd, moſt pernicious of men. AKENSIDE. 3 

Break their proud marbles, cruſh their feſtal cars, | 

2 And rend the lawleſs trophies of their wars. | . | . 

a0 | At laſt the gates his potent voice obey : | | | 3 

g — to their dark abode he drives his prey, | + Appius Claudius the Decemvir, and L. Cornelis. 
on dle w ever arm'd with adamantine chains, Cinna, both attemptei to ęftabliſd a tyrannical dominior. 


die watchful dæmon o'er her vaſſals reigns, I in Rome, and both periſbed by the treaſen, AKXZSI2S 
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LOVE. AN ELEGY. 


if hs much my heart of Beauty's 
known, 
Too Jong to Love hath Reaſon left her throne ; 
Too long my genius mourn'd his myrtle chain, 
And three rich years of youth conſum'd in vain. 
My wiſhes, lull'd with ſoft inglorious dreams, 
Forgot the patriot's and the ſage's themes: 
Through each Elyſian vale and Fairy grove 
Through all the enchanted paradiſe of Love, 
Miſled by ſickly hope's deceittul flame, 
A verſe to action, and renouncing fame. 

At laſt the viſionary ſcenes decay, 

My eyes, exulting, bleſs the new-born day, 
Whoſe faithful beams detect the dangerous road 
In which my heedleſs feet ſecurely trod, 

And ſtrip the phantoms of their lying charms 

"ſ hat lur'd my ſoul from Wiſdom's peaceful arms. 

For ſilver ſtreams and banks beſpread wit flow'rs, 

For moſſy couches and harmonious bowers, 

Lo! barren heaths appear, and pathleſs woods, 
And rocks hang dreadful o'er unfathom'd floods! 
For openneſs of heart, for tender ſmiles, 3 7 5 
Looks fraught with love, and wrath diſarming wiles, 
Lo! ſullen Spite, and perjur'd Luft of Gain, 
And cruel Pride, and crueler Diſdain. 

Lo! cordial Faith to ideot airs reſin'd, 

Now coolly civil, now tranſporting kind, 

For graceful Eaſe, lo! Afſectation walks; 
And dull Half-ſenſe, for Wit and Wiſdom talks 
New to each hour what low delight ſucceets, 
What precious furniture of hearts and heads ! 

By nought their prudence, but by getting, known; 
And all their courage in deceiving ſhown. 

Set next what plagues attend the lover's ſtate, 
Whar frightful forms of terror, ſcorn, and hate! 
See burning Fury heaven and earth defy}! 

See dumb Deſpair in icy fetters lie! 

See black Suſpicion bend his gloomy brow, 

The higeous image of himſelf to view ! 

Ind fond Belief, with all a lover's flame, 

Sink in thoſe arms that point his head with ſame! 
There wan Dejection, fanitering as ke goes, 

In ſhades and lilence vainly ſeeks repoſe; | 
Muſing through pathleſs wilds, conſumes the day, 
Then loſt in darkneſs weeps the hours away. 
Here the gay croud of luxury advance, 

Some touch the lyre, and others urge the dance ; 
On every head the roſy garland glows, 

In every hand the golden goblet flows. 

The Syren views them with exulting eyes, 

Aud laughs at baſhful Virtue as ſhe flies. 

But ſce bebind, where Scorn and Want appear, 
The grave remonſtrance and the witty ſneer. a 
See fell Remorſe in action, prompt to dart. 


power hath 


Her ſhaky poiton through the conſcious heart. | 


And Sloth to cancel, with oblivious ſhame, 
Ihe fair memorial of recording Fame. 
Arc theſe delights that one would wiſh to 
Is this the Elyſium of a ſober brain; 
Lo wait for happineſs in female ſmiles, 
Bear all her fcorn, be caught with all her wiles, 
Wich prayers, with bribes, with lies, her pity crave, 
dels hor hard bonds, and boaſt to be her flave ; 


gain? 


— 22 


| 


* 
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3 To feel, for trifles, a diſtracting train | 
Of hopes and ter: ors equally in vain ; 


This hour to tremble, and the next to glow, 

Can pride, can ſenſe, can reaſon, ſtoop ſo low? 

When Virtue, at an eaſier price, diſplays ' 

The ſacred wreaths of honourable praiſe ; 

When Wiſdom utters her divine decree, 

To laugh ar pompous Folly, and be free, 
bid adieu, then, to theſe woeful ſcenes ;/ 


| 1 bid adieu to all the ſex of queens; 


Adieu to every ſuffering, ſimple ſoul 

That lets a woman's will his eaſe controul, 
There laugh, ye witty; and rebuke, ye grave! 
For me, I ſcorn to boaſt that I'm a flave, 

bid the whining brotherhood be gone, 

Joy to my heart! my wiſhes are my own! 
Farewell the female heaven, the ſemale hell; 
lo the great God of Love a glad farewell, 

Is this the triumph of thy awful name? 

Are thele the ſplendid hopes that urg'd thy aim, 
When firſt my boſom own'd thy haughty ſway ? 
When thus Minerva heard thee, boaſting, ſay, 
«© Go, martial maid, elſe where thy arts employ, 
Nor hope to fhejter that devoted boy. 


Go teacn the ſolemn ſons of care and age, 


*< The - penſive ſtateſmen, and. the midnight 
ce ſage; 79 8 


The young with me muſt other leſſogs prove, 
© Youth calls for Pleaſure, Pleaſure calls for Love, 


* Behold his heart thy grave advice diſdains, 
« Behold I bind him in eternal chains.“ 

Alas! great Love, how idle was the boaſt ! 
Thy chains are broken, and thy leſſons loft ; 
Thy wilful rage has tir'd my ſuffering heart, 
And paſlion, reaſon, forc'd thee to depart. 

But whercfore voſt thou linger on thy way? 
Why vainly ſearch for ſome pretence to ſtay, 
When crowds of vaffals court thy pleaſing yoke, 
And countleſs victims how. thee to the ſtroke ? 
1.0! round thy ſhrine a thouſand youths ad- 

vance, 
Warm with the gentle ardpursof romance; 
Each longs to aſſert thy cauſe with feats of arms, 
And make the world confeſs Dulcinea's charms. 
Ten, thouſand girls, with Bowery chaplets crown'd, 
To groves and ſtreams thy tender triumph 
ſound 3 5 8 


Fach bids the ſtream in murmurs ſpeak her 


fame, 
Each calls the grove to ſigh her ſhepherd's name. 
But, if thy pride ſuck eaſy honour ſcorn, 
If nobler trophies muſt thy toil adorn, 


Behold yop flowery antiquated maid | 


Bright in the bloom of threeſcore years diſplay'd; 
Her ſhalt thou bind in thy delightful chains, 


And thrill with gentle pangs her wither'd veins, 


Her froſty check with crimſon bluſhes dye, 
With dreams of rapture melt her maudlin eye. 
Turn then thy labours to the ſervile crowd, 
Entice the wary and controul the proud; 
Make the ſad miſer his beſt gains forego, 
The ſolemn ſtateſman ſigh to be a beau. 
The bold coquette with tondeſt paſſion burn, 
The bacchanalian o'er his bottle mourn: 
And that chief glory of thy power maintain, 


C To poiſe ambition in a Temaje brain. 


'e 5 


1 ſee thy dying lamp's laſt languid glow, 
I feel diviner fires my breaſt mflame, 


ls paid to fame or virtue? Where is now 


Come the bold ardour of the Theban bard ! 
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Be theſe thy triumphs. But no more preſume 
That my rebellious heart will yield thee room. 
I know thy puny force, thy ſimple wiles; 
break triumphant through thy flimſy toils : 


® 
ere 
I 
+ 
» x 


Thy arrows blunted, and unbrac'd thy bow. 


To active ſcience, and ingenuous fame: 
Reſume the paths my earheft choice began, 
And loſe, with pride, the lover in the man, 


— : 2 a 2 =} 
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A BRITISH PHILIPPIC 135 
OCCASIONED BY THE INSULTS OF THE SPANIARDS, 
AND OUR PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


HENCE this unwonted tranſport in my 
1 breaſt? | 
Why glow my thoughts, and whither would the 
Mufe 
Aſpire with rapid wing ? Her country's cauſe 
Demands her efforts; at that ſacred call 
She ſummons all her ardour, throws afide 
The trembling lyre, and with the warrior's trump? 
She means to thunder in each Britiſh ear ; ö 
And if one ſpark of honour or of fame, | 
Diſdain of inſult, dread of infamy, 5. | 
One thought of public virtue yet ſurvive, 
She means to wake it, rouſe the generous flame, 
With patriot zeal inſpirit every breaſt, 
And fire each Britiſn heart wich Britiſh wrongs, 
Alas, the vain attempt! What influence now 
Can the Muſe boaſt? or what attention now 


The Britiſh ſpirir, generous, warm, and brave, 

So frequent wont from tyranny and woe 

To free the ſuppliant nations? Where, indeed ! 

If that protection, once to ſtrangers given, 

Be now with-held from ſons? Each nobler 
thought, Ny 

That warm'd our ſires, is loſt and buried now 

in luxury and avarice. Baneful vice ! 

How it unmans a nation! Yet Ill try, 

Il aim to ſhake this vile degenerate floth : 

I'll dare to rouze Britannia's dreaming ſons 

To fame, to virtue, and impart around 

A generous feeling of compatriot woes. 

Come then the various powers of forceful 

ſpeech, | 

All that can move, awaken, fire, tranſport; 


The arouzing thunder of the patriot Greek ! 

The ſoft perſuaſion af the Roman age ! 

Come all! and raiſe me to an <qual height, . 

A rapture worthy of my glorious caule ! 

Leſt my beſt efforts failing ſhould debaſe 0 

The ſacred theme; for with no common wing 

The Muſe attempts to ſoar. Let what need 
h e? 5 | 

My country's fame, my free-born Britiſh heart, 

Shall be my beſt inſpirers, raiſe my flight 

High as the Theban's pinion, and with more 

Than Greek or Roman flame exalt my ſoul. 


| The land of Liberty; ſo greatly fam'd 
For juſt redreſs; the land ſo often dyed 


Are theſe our lords? And can Britannia ſee 
Her foes oft vanquiſh'd, thus defy her power, 


And not ariſe to juſtice? Did our ſires, 


Turn ye degenerate, who with haughty boaſt 


| Dark as the yawning grave ! while ſtill as death 


Too faint to ſpeak, yet eloquent of all 
| His native Britiſh ſpirit yet untam'd, 
-| Raiſes his head, and with indignant frowns 
Of great defiance, and ſuperior ſcorn, 


But l me ſpare the theme, leſt ſuture times 


See! how they run the ſame heroic race, 


| How greatly proud to affert heir Britiſh blood, 


Re Se + 
4 
— — 


Expreſſive of the thoughts that flame within, 
No more ſhould lazy luxury detain 
Our ardent youth; no more ſhould Britain's ſons 
Sit tamely paſſive by, and careleſs hear 
The prayers, ſighs, groans (immortal infamy !) 
Of fellow Britons, with oppreſſion ſunk, 
In bitterneſs of ſoul demanding aid, 

Calling on Britain, their dear native land, 


=o 
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With her beſt blood, for that arouzing cauſe, 
The freedom of her ſons : thoſe ſons that now, 
Far from the manly bleſſings of her ſway, 
—_— the vile fetters of a Spaniſh lord. 
And dare they, dare the vanquiſh'd ſons of Spain, 
Enflave a Briton ? Have they then forgot, 

So ſoon forgot, the great, the immortal day, 
When reſcued Sicily with joy beheld 
The ſwift-wing' d chunder of the Britiſh arm 
Diſperſe their navies ? when their coward bands 
Fled, like the raven from the bird of Jove, 
From ſwift impending vengeance fled in vain < 


Inſult her ſtandard, and inflave her ſons, ' 


Unaw'd by chains, by exile, or by death, 
Preſerve inviolate her guardian rights, 
To Britons ever ſacred ! that their ſons 
Might give them up to Spaniards ?— Turn your 
eyes, 


Call yourſelves Britons, to that diſmal gloom, 
That dungeon dark and deep, where never 

thought | 
Of joy or peace can enter; ſee the gates 
Harſh-crezking open; what an hideous void, 


A frightful ſilence reigns ; There on the ground 
Behold your brethren chain'd like beaſts of prey : 
There mark your numerous glories, there behold 
The look that ſpeaks unutterable woe; | 
The maygled limb, the faint, the deathful eye 
With famine ſunk, the deep heart-burſting groar 
Suppreſs'd in ſilence ; view the loathſome food, 
Refus'd by dogs, and oh! the ftinging thought! 
View the dark Spaniard glorying in their wrongs, 
The deadly prieſt triumphant in their woes, 

And thundering worſe damnation on their ſouls: 
While that pale form, in all the pangs of death, 


Loks up and dies.—Oh ! J am all on fire! 


Should b!uſh to hear that cither conquer'd Spain 
Durſt offer Britain ſuch outrageous wrong, 
Or Britain tamely bear it Ig 
Deſcend, ye guardian heroes of the land! 
Scourges of Spain, deſcend ! Bet old your ſons, 


How prompt, how ardent in ti eir country's cauſe, - 


Oh! could I give the vall ideas birth 


And in their deeds reflect their father's fame 
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Ah! would te heaven! ye did not rather ſee ö 

How dead to virtue in the public cauſe ! 

How cold, how careleſs, how to glory deaf, 

They ſhame your 3 and belye their birth 
Con ” great ſpirits, Ca'ndiſh, Raleigh, 


And ye of later name your country's pride, 

Ohl come, diſperſe theſe lazy fumes of flath, 

Teach Britiſh hearts with Britiſh fires to glow ! 

In wakening whiſpers rouze our ardent youth, 

Blazon the triumphs of your better days, . 

Paint all the glorious ſcenes of rightful war, 

In all its ſplendors; to their ſwelling ſouls 

Say how ye bow'd the inſulting Spaniards pride, 

Say how ye thunder'd o'er their proſtrate heads, 

Say how ye broke their lines and fir'd their ports, 

Say how not death, in all its frightful apes, 

Could damp your fouls, or ſhake the great reſolve 

For Right and Britain : Then diſplay the joys 

The patriot's ſoul exalting, while he views 

Tranſported millions hail with loud acclaim 

The guardian of their civil, ſacred rights. 

How greatly welcome to the virtuous man 

Is death for others good! the radiant thoughts 

'That beam celeſtial on his paſling ſoul, 

The unfading crowns awaiting him above, 

The exalting plaudit of the Great Supreme, 

Who in his actions with complacence views 

His own reflected ſplendor ; then deſcend, 

Though to a lower, yet a nobler ſcene; 

Paint the juſt honours to his reliques paid, 

Shew grateful millions weeping o'er his grave; 

While his fair fame in each progreſhve age, 

For ever brightens; and the wiſe and good 

Of every land in univerſal choir | 

With richeſt incenſe of undying praiſe 

His urn encircle, to the wondering world 

His numerous triumphs blazon ; while with awe, 

With filial reverence, in his ſteps they tread, 

And, copying every virtue, every fame, | 

Tranſplant his glories into ſecond life, 

And, with unſparing hand, make nations bleſt, 

By his example, Vaſt immenſe rewards! 

For all the turmoils which the virtuous mind 

Encounters here. Yet, Britons, are ye cold? 

Yet deaf to glory, virtue, and the call 3 

Of your poor injur'd countrymen? Ah! no. 

I ſee ye are not; every boſom glows 

With native greatneſs, and in all its ſtate 

The Britiſh ſpirit riſes: Glorious change! 

Fame, Virtue, Freedom, welcome! Oh! forgive 

The muſe, that ardent in her ſacred cauſe _ 

Your glory queſtion d: She beholds with joy; 

She owns, ſhe triumphs, in her wiſh'd miſtake. 
Sec ! from her ſea-beat throne in awful march 

Britannia towers: upon her laurel creſt 

The plumes majeſtic nod; behold ſhe heaves 

Her guardian ſhield, and terrible in arms 

For- battle ſhakes her adamantine ſpear : 

I.oud at her foot the Britiſh lion roars, 

Frighting the nations; haughty Spain full ſoon 

Shall hear and tremble. Go then, Britons, forth, 

Your country's daring champions : tell your foes, 

Lell them in thunders o'er their proſtrate land 


| 
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Shew that the ſons of thoſe immortal men, 

The ſtars of ſhining ſtory, are not low _ 

In virtue's path to emulate their fires, | 
To aſſert their country's rights, avenge her ſons, 
And hurl the bolts of juſtice on her ſoes. 


— 
HYMN TO SCIENCE. 


« O Vitz Philoſophia Dux! O Virtutis indagatrix, 
« expultrixque Vitiorum. Tu Urbes peperiſti; 
„ tu inventrix Legum, tu magiſtra Morum & 
« Diſciplinz fuiſti: Ad te confugimus, a te 
« Opem petimus.”” Cic. Tuſc. Quzſt, 


CIENCE * thou fair effuſive ray 
From the great ſource of mental day, 
Free, generous, and refin'd ! | 

Deſcend with all thy treaſures fraught, 
Illumine each bewilder'd thought, 

And bleſs my labouring mind. 
7 


II. Ee 
But firſt with thy reſiſtleſs light, 
Diſperſe thoſe phantoms from my ſight, 
Thoſe mimic ſhades of thee ; 
The ſcholiaſt's learning, ſophiſt's cant, 
The viſionary bigot's rant, 
The monk's philoſophy, 


III. 


O! let thy powerful charms impart 

The patient head, the candid heart, 

Devoted to thy ſway ; 

Which no weak paſſions e'er miſlead, 

Which ſtill with dauntleſs ſteps proceed 
Where reaſon points the way. 


IV. 


give me to learn each ſecret cauſe ; 
Let Numbers' Figures“ Motion's laws 
bo 1 before me ſtand; 
e to great Nature's ſcenes apply, 
And round the globe, and through the ſky, 
Diſcloſe her working hand. N 


U 


. „ . 
Next, to thy nobler ſearch reſign'd, 
The buſy, reſtleſs, human mind 
Through every maze purſue ; 
Detect Perception where it lies, 
Catch the ideas as they riſe, 
And all their changes view. 


VI. 
Say from what ſimple ſprings began 
The vaſt, ambitious thoughts of man, 
Which range beyond controul, | 
Which ſeek Eternity to trace, 
Dive through the infinity of ſpace, 


? 


You were not born for ſlaves: Let all your deeds 


- 


And ftrainto graſp the whole. 
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Her ſecret ſtores let Memory tell, 
Bid Fancy quit her fairy cell, 

In all her colours dreſt; 

While, prompt her ſallies to controul, 
Reaſon, the judge, recalls the ſoul 

To Truth's ſevereſt teſt. 


VIII. 


Then launch through Being's wide extent; 
Let the fair ſcale, with juſt aſcent, 

And cautious ſteps, be trod; 
And from the dead, corporeal maſs, 
Through each progreſſive order paſs 

To InſtinR, Reaſons God. 


IX. 


There, Science! veil thy daring eye; 

Nor dive too deep, nor ſoar too high, | 
In that divine abyſs ; 

To Faith content thy beams to lend, 

Her hopes to aſſure, her ſteps befriend, 
And light her way to bliſs. 


X. 


Then downwards take thy flight again, 
Mix with the policies of men, 
And ſocial nature's ties; - 
The plan, the genius of each ſtate, 
Its intereſt and its powers relate, 
Its fortunes and its riſe. 


XI. 


Through private life purſue thy courſe, 
Trace every action to its ſource, 
And means and motives weigh: 
put tempers, paſſions, in the ſcale, 
Mark what degrees in each prevail, 
And fix the doubtful "_ | 


%. 


Y 


| Foundreſs of order, cities, laws, 


Let others ſpread the daring ſal, 
{ While, undeluded, happier I 


XII. 


o 


That laſt, beſt effort of thy ſkill, 
To form the life, and LES the will, 
Propitious power ! impart : 
Teach me to cool my paſſions' fires, 
Make me the judge of my deſires, "REN 
The maſter of my heart, ; 
* a XIII. 
Raiſe me above the vulgar's breath, 
Purſuit of fortune, fear of death, 
And all in life that's mean: 
Still true to reaſon be my plan, 
Still let my actions ſpeak the man, 
Through every various ſcene. 
/ 


XIV, 


Hail! queen of manners, light of truth - 

Hail! charm of age, and guide of youth; 
Sweet refuge of diſtreſs : 

In buſineſs, thou ! exact, polite; « 

Thou giv'ſt Retirement its delight, 
8 its grace. 


XV. 
os wealth, power, freedom, thou ! the cauſe ; 


Of arts inventreſs, thou |! 
Without thee, what were human-kind? 
How vaſt their wants, their thoughts how blind! 


Their; joys how mean! how few! 
Sun of the ſoul ! thy beams unvell ? 


On fortune's faithleſs ſea ; 


END OF AKENSIDE'S POEMS. 


From the vain tumult timely fly, 
And fit in peace with Thee, 
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| « : 
ODE 
ON THE SPRING. 


O! where the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Fair Venus* train appear, | 

Diſcloſe the e flowers, 
And wake the purple year ! 
The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Reſponſive to the cuckow's note, 
The untaught harmony of ſpring : 
While, whiſpering pleaſure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue =y 
Their 48 fragrance fling. 


Wheree'r the oak's thick branches firetch 
A broader browner ſhade ; 

Where'er the rude and moſs- grown beech 
O'er-canopies the glace®, | 

Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink 

With me the Muſe ſhall fit, and think 
(At eaſe reclin'd in ruſtic ſtate) 

How vain the ardour of the Crowd, 
How low, how little are the Proud, 
How indigent the Great! 


Still is the toiling band of Care : 

The panting herd's repoſe : 

Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The buſy murmur glows |} 

The inſet youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 

And float amid the liquid noon#: 

Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhew their gayly-gilded trim 
Quich-glancing to the ſun 4. 


To contemplation” s ſober eye $ 
Such is the race of Man: 


2 — - - - a bank 
O'cr-canopicd with luſcious woodbine,” 


Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 


+ © Nare per eflatem liguidam —* 


Virg. Georg. lib. iv, 


— » % ſporting with quick glance 
eu to the ſun her waved coats drop d with gold.” 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, book vii. 


$* While inſets from the threſbold preach, c.“ 
M. Green, in the Grotto. 


Dodſley's Miſcellanies, vol, v. p. I61.| 


And they that creep, and they that fly, 


Shall end where they began. 
Alike the Buſy and the Gay 


But flutter through life's little day. 

In Fortune's varying colours dreſt : 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough Miſchance, 
Or child by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in duſt to reſt. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 

The ſportive kind reply; 

Poor Moraliſt! and what art thou? ? 
A ſolitary fly 1. 8 

Thy joys no lineriog female meets, 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage to diſplay : 


On haſty wings thy youth is flo wn 


Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone— 
We frolick while * tis May. 


—— ——— — 


ODE 


ON THE DEATH OF A 


FAVOURITE CAT, 


WAS on a loſty vaſe's fide, 
Where China's-gayeſt art had dy'd 
The azure flowers that blow; 
Demureſt of the tabby kind, 
The penfive Selima reclin'd, 
 Gaz'd on the lake below. 


Her conſcious tail her joy declar'd ; 

The fair round face, the ſnowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoiſe vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes , 
She ſaw ; and purr'd applauſe, 


Still had ſhe gaz'd; but midſt the tide 

Two angel forms were ſeen to glide, 
The Genii of the ſtream: 

Their ſcaly armour's Ly rian hue 

Through richeſt purple to the vir 

Betray'd a golden gleam. 


DROWNED IN A TUB OF COLD FISHES» 


Know, one falſe ſtep is ne'er retric v'd, 


The hapleſs Nymph with wonder ſaw : 


A whiſker firſt, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wiſh, 3 

She ſtretch'd in vain to reach the prize 

What female heart can gold deſpiſe Er 
What Cat's averſe to fiſh? : | 


preſumptuous Maid! with looks intent | 

Again ſhe ſtretch'd, again ſhe bent, | 
Nor knew the gulph between. 

(Malignant Fate fate by, and ſmil'd) | 

The ſlippery verge her feet beguil'd, fol, 
She tumbled headlong in. | 


kight times emerging from the flood 
She mew'd to every watery god, 
Some ſpeedy aid to ſend. | © 2 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid ſtirr'd; 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Suſan heard, / 
A favourite has no friend ! _ | 


| 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv d, 


And be with caution bold. 
Not all, that tempts your wandering eyes? 
And heedleſs hearts, is lawful prize ; 

Not all that gliſters, gold. EIS! 


— 
ODE --: | 
ok A. | 
DISTANT PROSPECT 
EE a | 
"ETON COLLEGE. 


 Aﬀpure' ixavy wpigari aig 73 devi, 
x MENAN DER. 


E diſtant ſpires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 

Where grateful ſcience ſtill adores 
Her Henry's * holy ſhade; 
And ye, that from the ſtately brow _ 
Of Windſor's heights th* expanſe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead ſurvey, 
Whoſe turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers amoag 
Wanders the hoary Thames along | 
His filver-winding way. 


Ah, delde Belo d in — i | 
Where once my careleſs childhood ftray'd, 
A ſtranger yet to pain? | 

feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliſs beſtow, . N 

As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 

My weary ſoul they ſeem to ſooth, _ 
And, + redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a ſecond ſpring. 


' * King Henry the Sixth, Founder of the College. 
F © And bees their boney redelent of ſpring.” 


Vox. VII. 


| Their murmuring la 


Dryden's Fable on the Pythag. Syſtem, | 


4* 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou haſt ſeen 
Full many a ſprightly race | \ 
Diſporting on thy margeat green Ep 
The paths of pleaſure trace, 
Who fofemoſt now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glaſſy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthrall N 
What idle progeny ſueceed g 
To chace the rolling circle's ſpeed, 


Or urge the flying ball? 


While ſome on earneſt buſineſs bent Saved 
bours ply 

*Gainſt graver hours, that bring conſtraint 

To ſweeten liberty; Fro 
Some bold adventurers diſdain 

The limits of their little reign, 


And unknown regions dare deſery: 


Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 


And ſnatch a fearful joy. 


* Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed 
| Leſs pleaſing, when poſſeſt; ” 
Tze tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 


The ſunſhine of the breaſt: 


] Theirs buxom health, of roſy hue; 


Wild wit, ipvention ever new, 


And lively chear, of vigour born; | 
The thoughtlels day, the eaſy night, Bj 


The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of morn. 


Alas, regardleſs of their doom, 


| The little victims play! 


No ſenſe have they of ills to come, 


Nor care beyond to- day. 


Vet ſee how all around them wait Fg 
The minifters of human fate, 


And black Misfortune's baleful train, 


Ah, ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand 
To ſeize their prey, the murtherous band! 
Ah, tell them, they are men! Ry Ke 


Theſe ſhall the fury paſſions tear, 
The vultures of the mind, 
Diſdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that ſkulks behind 

Or pining Love ſhall waſte their youth, 


Or Jealouſy, with rankling tooth, 


That inly gaaws the ſecret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-viſag'd comfortleſs Deſpair, 
And Sowraw's piercing dart. 


Ambition this ſhall tempt to riſe, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a ſacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy, 4 
The Rings of Falſhood thoſe ſhall try, 
And hard Unkindneſs' alter'd eye, 
That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow; 
And keen Remorſe, with blood defil'd, 
And moody Madneſs *laughing wild 
Amid ſevereſt woe. | 


4 40 Se n. in bis ireful mood.” 
Deyden's Fable of Palamon and Arcite, 
8 2 N | 
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Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A griſly troopare ſee n, 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their Queen: 

This racks the Joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring finew ſtrains, - 

| Thoſe in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 
And flow-conſuming Age. 


To each his ſufferings : all are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 


Yet ah! why ſhould they know their fate ! 


Since Sorrow never comes too late, 

And Happineſs too ſwiftly flies. 

Thought would deſtroy their paradiſe. 

No more; where Ignorance 1s bliſs, 
*Tis folly to be wiſe. 


SD p p rr 


HYMN 


Tiy ppovety Bpolng d- 
cala, To H Ha 
Sila xupinng Exeiv. 


| &scnvyLus, in AGAMEMNONE, 


3 D AUGHTER of Jove, relentleſs Power, 


Thou tamer of the human breaſt, 


Whoſe iron ſcourge, and torturing hour, 


The bad affright, afflict the beſt! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and 


When firſt thy fire to ſend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, deſign'd, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurſe; thy rigid lore 
With patience many a. year ſhe bore : 


alone. 


What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 


And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at others 
| The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 


* woe 


Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly | 
Sclf-pleafing Folly's idle brood, 


Wild Laughter, Noiſe, and thoughtleſs Joy, 


And leave us leiſure to be good. 
Light they diſperſe, and with them go 
The ſummer friend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain proſperity receiv d, 


To her they vow their truth, and are aggin be- 


: liev'd. 
"Wiſdom, in ſable garb array'd, 


Immers'd in 2 thought profound, 


And Melancholy, ſilent maid, 
With leaden eye, chat loves the ground, 


/ 


ä 
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| Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend 2 


Warm Charity, the general Friend, - 
With Juſtice, to herſelf ſevere, | 
And Pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly-pleafing tar. 


Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 
Dread goddeſs, lay thy chaſtening hand! 


Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 


e 


Wich ſcreaming Horror's funeral 4 


Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art ſeen) 
With thundering voice, and threatening mein, 


Deſpair, and fell Diſeaſe, and ghaſtly Poverty. 


Thy form benign, oh Goddeſs wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philoſophic train be there 

To ſoften, not to wound my heart. 

The generous ſpark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to ſcan, a | 
What others are, to feel, and know myſelf a man. 


—— 


ELEGY 
WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, 
HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ſlowly oe'r the lea, 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


#. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, F..- 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 


| And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds, 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain: 
Of ſuch as, wandering near her ſecret bower, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude Forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing Morn, _ 
The ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 


No more ſhall rouze them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow d the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 


® — © ſquilla dj lontano_ 


«6 Ce paia Ie piarger, he Targa l 


\ 
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Let not Ambition mock their uſeſul toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e' er gave, 
Await alike th innevitable hour, Q 
The paths of glory lead bur to the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, unpute to theſe the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raife, 


Where through the long.drawn aiſle and fretted Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires: 


vault, . 


The peeling anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 


Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 5 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or Flattery ſoothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. | 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


\ NJ 
Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt . 


The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applauſe of liſtening ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbad; nor circumſerib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbad to wade through {laughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life © 


They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of cheir way. 


Let ev n theſe bones from inſult to protect 
frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 


ith uncouth rh d 
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| Muſe, _ | 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply; _. 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That teach the guſtic moraliſt to die, 


TT * 
E 9 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e er refign'd, ys 
Left the warm precin&s of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt ane longing lingering look behind ? 


D m WT. — 
. . 
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On ſome fand breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 


Ev'n,from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
|* Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires, 


For thee, who, mindful of th* unhonour'd Dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kingred Spirit ſhall enquire thy fate, 


- 
— 


3 — . 
. 


Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may ſay, 
« Oft have we ſeen him at the peepof dawn 
« Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
« To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 


$ + 
4 
* 
$ 
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There at the foot of yonder nodding heech _ - 
« That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noontide would he ſtretch, , 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by, 


% Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
© Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
* Or craz'd with care, or eroſs'd in, hopeleſs love. 


« One morn l miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree; 
Another came ; nor yet beſide the rill 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


$a 


[5 
(t 
The next with dirges due in ſad array [borne, 
Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 
** Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 
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DLITERE reſts his head upon the lap of Earth 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


« ts. reel —— E 
ond as 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
Heaven did a recompence as largely ſend ; 

He gave to Miſery all he had, a tear; friend. 
He gain'd from Heaven ('twas all he wiſh'd) a 


322 
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No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(+ There they alike in trembling hope repoſe,) 
The boſom of his Father and his God, 


2 1 n N 
de. — * boy 
— 8 
<L — * 


* e Cb'i veggio nel penſier, dolce mio fuoco, es 
* Fredda una lingua, & due begli occhi chiu 
% Rimaner doppo noi pien di faville.” 


| Petrarch, Son. 169. 
7 Preventeſaſpeme. 


Ibid, 114. 
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PROGRESS OF rns. | 
A PINDARIC ODE. 


bead ounfleew. be. 
al Th way ippernion xa1i2u, Pindar, Olymp. II. 


Is 
A Follan lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture allthy trembling Arings. 
From Helicon's harmonious fprings 

A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs take : 

The laughing flowers, that round them ns. 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along, 
Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and ſtrong, | 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres golden reign 
Now rolling down the ſteep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour: 
The rocks, and ae groves, tybelſoy to the 


roar. 
* 


+ Oh 1 Sovereign of. the willing ſoul, | 
Parent of {weet and ſolemn- breathing airs, 
Enchanting ſhell | the ſullen Cares, 

And frantic Paſſions, hear thy oſt controul, 
On Thracia's hills the Lord of War. 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, 
And drop'd his thirſty lance at thy command. 
$ 55 on the ſce ter'd hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of flumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 


I. 3. 
§ Thee the voice, the dance obey, 
Temper' d to thy warbled lay, 
O'er Idalia's velvet- green 

The roſy-crowned Loves are ſcen, 

On cherer s diy © 


* Awale, my glory: awake, Iute and borp. 


David's Pſaims, | ' 
Pindar flyles bis own Poetry with its muſical accom | 


ments, Aloanlg proarn, Aldaitee yoda, Alonifuy 
' ewyoal da. Tolian ſong, Aolian ſtrings, the breath 

F the Aolian flute, 

The ſubjef} and mile, at uſual with Pindar, are 
united. The warious ſource? of poetry, wvbich give 
ti 2 and luſtre to all its touches, are berc deſcribed ; its 

2 Progreſs enriching every ſubject, ( otherey ife 
barren ] with a pomp of diction and luxuriant 
barmony of numbers; and its mare rapid and irreſſtibl- 
eourſe, * ſwoln and burried @way by the e 7 
tumultuous paſſions. 

＋ Power & harmony 1e calm the turbulent Kalle, of 
th foul. The thoughts are borrowed N the frft 

% I 3 

is a faint imitation of ſome incom able lines 
in the ſame Ode. 75 yo 


$ Power of harmony to produce al 'the graces of 


I.” 


POEMS: 5 


Wich antic ſports, and bloeey's SE 
Friſking light in frolic meaſures; - 


| Now purſuing, now retreating, 


Now in circling troops they meet: 
To briſk notes in cadence Lot 
* Glance their many twinkling feet, 
Slow melting ſtrains their Queen's approach declare: 
Where'er ſhe turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arts ſublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding fate ſhe wins her eaſy way: 
O'er her warm check, and riſing boſom, move 
F The bloom of young Deſire, and purple light of 
Love. - 
II. I. 

4 Man's feeble race what ills await, 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 


Diſeaſe, and Sorrow's weeping train, 
And Death, ſad refuge from the ſtorms of Fate! 


The fond complaint, niy ſong, diſprove, 

And juſtify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muſe? 

Night, and all her fickly dews, 5 

Her ſpectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary ſky : 

$ Till down the eaſtern cliffs afar 

e s march ep r, and glittering ſhaſtsof 
war. 


ln climes beyond the folar 4 road, 
Where ſhaggy ſorms o er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muſe has broke the twilight-gloom 
To chear the ſhivering native's dull abode. 


And oft, beneath the odorous ſhade 


Of Chili's boundleſs foreſts laid, 

She deigns to hear the favage y auth repeat 

In looſe numbers wildly ſweet _ 

Their feather-cinQur'd chiefs, and duſky Joves. 
Her track, where'er the goddeſs roves, _ 
Glory purſue, and generous Shame, 

Th' ee mind, 185 Freedom 3 holy flame. 


II. 
++ Woods, hae wave To Delphi $ deep, 
Iſles, that crown th Agean deep, 


* Mapmapyz; dente wo Nνναα d S 
os a . we , Od. 6, 
1 AdumuF im moppuginre 
Tlagsinos pi e? Phrynichus, ap. Athenzum. 
+ To compenſate the real and imaginary illi of f. ue. 
the Muſe was given to mankind by the ſame Providenct 
that ſends the day, by its chearful preſence, to diſpel the 
gloom and terrors of the night, 
$ © Or ſeen the morning's tbell- appointed tar 
Come marching up the caftern bills afar,” 
Cowley, 
| Extenf ve influence of poetic genius over the re· 
moteft and moſt uncivilized nations its connection with 
liberty, and ihe virtues that naturally attend on it. [ See 
the Erſe, Norwegian, and Welch Fragments, the Laß- 
land and American ſongs. ] 
* xtra anni eli que via Virgil. 


| 4 Tutta lantana dal camin del ſole.” 


Petrarch, Canzon 2. 


ft Progreſs of Poetry from Greeee to Italy, and fron. 
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Fields, that cool Iliſſus laves, 

Or where Mæander's amber waves 

In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful Echoes languiſh 

Mute, but to the voice of Anguiſh? ? 

Where each old poetic mountain 

Inſpiration breath'd around : 

Every ſhade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmur'd deep a ſolemn ſound ; 

Till the ſad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 

Left their Parnaſſus, for the Latian plains, 

Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty ſpirit loſt, 

They ſought, 
| coaſt, 


T 
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Far from the ſun and r 
In thy green lap was Nature's * darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon ftray'd, 
To him the mighty mother did unveil. 
Her awful face; The dauntleſs child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and ſmil'd. 
This pencil take (ſhe ſaid) whole colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year; ; 8 


Thipe too theſe golden keys, immortal boy! 
This can unlock the gates af Joy; + | 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 3 
Or ope the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic Tears. 
| III. 2. 

Nor ſecond he , that rude ſublime 
Upon the ſeraph-wings of Extaſy, 
The ſecrets of th* abyſs to ſpy, 


4 He paſs'd the flaming bounds of Place an 


— 


d Time 
$ The living throne, the ſapphire-blaze, 5 
Where Angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He ſaw; but, blaſted with exceſs of light, 

Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. | 
Behold, where Dryden's leſs preſumptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of Glory beer 
T Two courſes of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder Cloath'd, and long-re- 


7 . 


ſounding pace. 


. | III. 3. | 
Hark, his hands the lyre explore} 
Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering o'er 
Scatters from her pictur'd urn | 
+t Thoughts, that breathe, and words that burn. 


Thaly to England. Chaucer was not unacquainted with 
toe writings of Dante, or of Petrarch. Fhe Earl of 


Surrey, and Sir Thomas W yatt, had travelled in Italy, 
and bad formed their taſte there ; Spenſer imitated the 
Tralian writers ; Milton improved on them : bit this 
. ſchool expired ſoon after the Reftoration, and a new one 


aroſe on the French model, which bas ſubſiſted ever ſince. 
Mahn Miiton. 


j} © —flammantie menia mundi.” Uuucretius 
9 For the ſpirit of the living creature was in the 
wheel5s=— And above the firmament, that was over their 
b-ad:, was the likeneſs of a throne, as the appearance of 
a ſafpbire-flone, = This wa; the appearance of the glory 
of the Lord. 295 © Ezekiel i. 20, 26, 28. 
O νανs¶ peiv d fatpei : did 3? v Gordy. = 
| _ ' Hom, Od 
| eant to expreſs the flately march and ſoundin 
mnergy of Dryden's rhymes, oY Ee | x 
** Haft thou cloathid bis neck with thunder ? Job. 
it Wu ords, that weep, and tears, that ſpeak, Cowley 


| Nor the pride, nor am 
IFT That the Theban eagle bear 


With orient hues, unborrow'd of the ſun: 


oh Albion! next thy ſea-encircled | 


| THE following Ode is founded on a tradition current 


Helm, nor 5 hauberk's twiſted mail, 


POEMS. 


® But ah! 'tis heard no more 

Oh! lyre divine, what daring ſpirit 
Wekes thee now? . he inherit 
pie pinion, 


302 


Sailing with ſupreme dominiong 
Through the azure deep of air: 15 
Vet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms, as glitter in the Muſe's ray 


Vet ſhall he mount, and keep his diſtant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate 
Beneath the good how far—but far above the great. 


5. Sun 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wa LT 


in Wales, that Edward the Firſt, when be compleated 
the conqueſt of that country, ordered all the Bards, 
that fell into his bands, to be put to death. 


I.E, 


gh + -_ 
— __—— 


— — — 
= _ 


I. 1. | 
ruthleſs king ! 
Confuſion on thy banners wait, 
+ Though, fann'd by Conqueſt's crimſon wing, 
© } They mock the air with idle ſtate. 


* 


© TD UIN ſeize thee, 


© Nox een thy virtues, tyrant, ſball avail + 
© To ſave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curſe, from Cambria's tears 
Such were the ſounds, that o'er the || creſted pride 
Of the firſt Edward ſcatter d wild diſmay, _ 

As down the ſteep of 4 Snowdon's ſhaggy ſide 
He wound with toilſome march his long array. 


#* Je lave bad, in our languoge, no other odes of the 
ſublime kind, than thut of Dryden on St. Cecilia's day: 
for Cowley {who had his merit } yet wanted judgement, 
Reyle, and barmany, for ſuch a taſk. That of Pope is 
| not wortby of ſo great a man. Mr. Maſon, indeed, of 
late days, bas touched the true chords, and with a maſ- 
terly band, in fome of bis Choruſe:—above all, in the 
lafl of CaraFacus. | 
Hark! beard ye not yon foolſtep dread? Me. 
T Aug mpige: oprixe See. Olymp. 2. Piadar 
compares himſelf to that bird, and his enemies to ravens 
that croak and clamour in vain below, while it purſues 
Os flight, regardleſs of their noiſe. 
- + Moc ling the air with colours idly ſpread. 
_  * Shakeſpeare's King John. 
8 The bauberk was a texture of ſleel ringlets, or 
rings interwoven, forming @ coat of mail, that ſat claſe 
to the body, and adapted itſelf to every motion. 
| —The crefted adder's pride. | 
e Dryden's Indian Queen. 
1 Snowden was a name given by the Saxons totlat 
mountainous tract, which the IS 1 22 call 
Craigian-eryri; it included all the bighlands of Caernar- 
vonſdire and Merionetiſtire, as far egſt as the river 
Conway, R. Hygden, ſpeaking of the caſite of Con- 
way, built by King Edward the Firft, ſays, © Ad ortum 
'% arnis Conway ad clivum montis Erery; and Mut- 
them of Weſtminfler, (ad ann. 1283, Apud Aber- 
i N ad pedes mentis Snowdenie fecit erigi caftrum 
0 orte. ; + 


\ 


I CRATYT'S 


Stout * Gloſter ſtood aghaſt in ſpeechleſs trance : 
To arms! cried 4 Mortiraer, and couch'd his 
_ quivering lance. 


| 1. 2. 
On a rock, whoſe haughty brow . 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 

Rob's in the ſable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood; 

t Looſe his beard, and hoary hair | 

+ Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 

And with a maſter's hand, and prophet's fire, 

Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 

© Hark, how each giant-oak, and deſert cave, 

s Sighs to the torrent's aweful voice beneath! 

Ober thee, oh King! their hundred arms they 
weave, 

© Revenge on thee in hoarſer murmurs breathe ; 

Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 

* To W e Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn's 
ay. 


$36 
© Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 
That huſh'd the ſtormy main; 
© Brave Urien fleeps upon his craggy bed : 
E Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
© Modred, whoſe magic ſong 
* MadehugePlinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd head. 
© || On dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 
* Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale : 
Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens ſail : 
© The famiſh'd $ eagle ſcreams, and paſſes by. 
Dear loſt companiens of my tuneful art, 
Dear, as the light that viſits theſe ſad eyes, 
* Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ve died amidfi your dying country's crieg— 
No more I weep. They do not ſleep. 
On yonder cli a grieſſy wad, cep 
I ſee them fit, they li 2 


ng: 7 
* Avengers of their native land: 


Gilbert de Clare, ſurnamed the Red, Earl of Glou- 


ecfier and Hertford, ſon-in-law to King Edward, 
+ Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. 


They both were Lordi» Marchers, obeſe lands lay on 
the borders of Wales, and probably accompanied the king 


in bis expedition. 0 


4 The image <vas taken from the well-known pic- 
ture of Rapbael, repreſenting the Supreme Being in the 
viſion of Ezekiel : there are two of theſe paintings { both 


believed original,) one at Florence, the other at Paris, 
+ Sbone, like a meteor, fireaming to the wind. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The ſtores of Caernarvenſbire oppoſite to the iſle 


of Angleſey. : 


S Camden and ethers obſerve, that eagles uſed an- 
nually to build their aerie among the rocks of Snowden, 
eebich from thence (as ſome think) were named by the 
Weſt Eraigian-eryri, or the crags of the eagles. At 
this day (I am told) the bigbeſt point of Snowdon ts 
called The Eagle's Neſt. That bird is certainly no 
ranger to this iſland, as the Scots, and the people of 
Cumberland, Weftmoreland, Sc. can teflify : it even 
bas built its neft in the Peak of Derbyſtire. [See Mil- 


bougbby's Ornithol, publiſbed by Ray. 8 
Y As dear to me as are the ruddy dropt, 


PORNE - .-: 7 
© With. me in dreadful harmony they join, 


And “ weave with bloody hands the tiſſue ef 
thy line. e 


1 . : 
% Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
„ The winding-ſheet of Edward's race. 
« Give ample room, and verge enough 
*© The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night, 
„f When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright | 
that ring; 
“ Shrieks of an agonizing King 
* }Sheewolf,of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tears the bowels of thy mangled Mate, 
* SFrom thee be born, whoo'er thy country hangs 
** The ſcourge of Heaven. What terrors round 
him wait! 
„ Amazement in his van, with Flight eombin'd; 


II. 2. 
« Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 

A4 Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

« No pitying heart, no eye, afford 

« A tear to grace his obſequies, 

ls the fable J Warrior fled? 

Thy ſon is gone. He reſts among the Dead. 

„The Swarm, that in the noon-tide beam were 

| born; | 

“Gone to ſalute the riſing Morn. 


1 


« Fair ** Jaughs the Morn, and ſoft the Zephyr 


blows, 
« While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded veſſel] goes; 
% Youthon the prow, and Pleaſure at the helm; 
« Regardleſs of the ſweeping Whirlwind's ſway, 
That, huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his evening» 
of Prey. ö - 


II. 3. | 
« f Fill high the ſparkling bowl, 
The rich repaſt prepare: 
« Reft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt; 
« Cloſe by the regal chair ; 
« Fell Thirſt and Famine ſcowl | 
« A baleful ſmile upon their baffled gueſt. 
« Heard ye the din of t battle bray, 
« Lance to lance, and horſe to horſe ! 


. * Se the Norwegian Ode, that follows. | 
+ Edward the ſecond, cruelly butchered in Ber leley- 
caſtle. | | 
I Jabel of France, Edward the Second's adulterous 
veen. 

"$ Triumphs of Edward the Third in France. 

. + Death of 2 King, abandoned by bis children, and 
even robbed in bis laft moments, by bis courtiers and bir 
miſtreſs. ? : 

J Edward the Black Prince, dead ſometime before 
bis father. 3 
** Magnificence of Richard the Second's reign. See 


Froiſſurd, and other contemporary writers. 


Scroop and the confederate Lords in their manifeſto. by 
Thomas of Wal, „ end all the older writers 7 _ 
Rarved to death, The ftory of his aſſaſſination by Sir 
Piers of Exon, is of much later date. 


Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſar. 


tt Ruinous eivi! woars of York and Lanreafter, 


The ſhrieks of death, through Berkley's roofs 


And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 


4+ Richard the Second Cat wwe are told by archbiſhop 


GRAY'S 


Jong years of havock urge their deſtin'd courſe, 

« And through the kindred ſquadrons mow their 
way. 

« Ye towers of Julius g, London's laſting ſhame, 

With many a foul and midnight murther fed, 

« Revere his || Conſort's faith, his Father's & fame, 

« And ſpare the meek J Uſurper's holy head. 

« Above, below, the ** roſe of ſnow, 

« Twin'd with her bluſhing foe we ſpread : 

The briſtled f , boar in infant gore 

« Wallows beneath the thorny ſhade. 

% Now, Brothers, bending o'er th' accurſed loom, 

„Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his 


doom. 
III. r. 


[1 - 
Edward, lo! to ſudden fate 

« (Weave we the woof. The thread is ſpun). 
« jt Half of thy heart we conſecrate. 
© (The web is wove. The work is done)“ 
Stay, oh ſtay ! nor thus forlorn 
© Leave me unbleſs'd, unpitied, here to mourn : 
© In yon bright track, that fires the weſtern ſkies, 
© They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 
But oh! what ſolemn ſcenes on Snowdon's 

height . : 5 
© Deſcending flow, their glittering ſkirts unroll ? 
© Viſions of glory, ſpare my aching ſight 
* Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my foul ! 
No more our long-loſt $$ Arthur we bewail. 
: GR” ye genuine Kings; Britannia's iſſue, 

ail! 8 . 


+ Henry the Sixth, George Dule of Clarence, Ed- 
ward the Fifth, Richard Duke of York, Cc. believed 
to be murdered ſecretly in he Tower of London. The 


oldeſt part of that ſtructure is wulgarly attributed to 
Julius Ceſar. 


. | Margaret of Anjou, a woman of heroic ſpirit, who 
Rrruggled bard to ſave ber huſband and ber crown, 


$ Henry the Fifth, 


Henry the Sixth very near being canonixed. The 
line of Lancaſter bad no right of inheritance to the 
crotun. 8 5 ; 


*# The white and red roſes, deviſer of York and 


after, 


F+ The filver-boar 1was the badge of Richard th* 
Third ; whence be was uſually known in bis own time 


by the name of The Bear. 


it Eleanor of Caftile died a fero years after the 
eongueſt of Wales. The heroic proof ſbe gave of her 
 affedlion for ber Lord is well Inown. The monuments 
of bis regret, and forrow for the loſs of ber, are ſlill 
to be ſcen at Northampton, Geddington, Waltham, and 
ether plages. | b 7 


$$ Tt vat the common belief of the Welſb nation 
that King Arthur was ſtill alive in Fairy-land, and 
foeuld return again to reign over Britain, 


ff Both Merlin and Talieſſin bad propheſied, that 
the Welſb ſhould regain their ſovereignty over this iſland; 


if | Speed, relating an audience given by Pucen Ee 


POEMS 
UI. 2. 


| © Girt with many a Baron bold 

© Sublime their ſtarry fronts they rear: 
And gorgeous Dames and Stateſmen old, 

© In bearded majeſty, appear. 

© In the midſt a Form divine! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line 

© Her lion port |, her awe-commanding; 

© Attemper'd ſweet to virgin-grace. 

© What ſtrings ſymphonius tremble in the air, 
© What ſtrains of vocal tranſport round her play; 
Hear from the grave, great Talieſſin {, hear; 

© They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay, 
Bright rapture calls, and ſoaring, as the ſings, 
Waves in the eye of heaven her many-colour'd 
wings. 


III. 3. 


© The verſe adorn again 

$ Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth ſevere, by fairy Fiction dreft. 

In J buſkin'd meaſures move 

Pale Grief, and pleaſing Pain, 

With Horror, Tyrant of the throbbiag breaft, - 

A ** Voice, /as of the Cherub-choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

+Þ And diſtant warblings leſſen on my ear, 

That loſt in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious Man, think'ſt thou, you ſanguine 

cloud, - 
Rais d by wy breath, has quench d the orb of 
day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ra. 

* Enough for me: With joy | ſee 

© The different doom our Fates aſſign. 

© Be thine Deſpair, and ſcepter'd Care: 

To triumph, and to die, are mine 

He ſpoke, and headlong from the mouritain's height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to enden 
; night, 


c 
c 
c 
6 
c 
c 
c 
c 
« 
* 


beth to Paul Dzialinſti, ambaſſador of Poland, fe, 
© And thus ſbe, lion-like riſing, daunted the lap. 
© orator no leſs wwith her flately port and majeftical d 
© ture, than with the tartneſſe of ber Pri acelie chekes. 


Telgte, Chief of the Bardi, fleurifted is the 
fexth century. His works art ſtill preſerwed, asd las 
memory held in bigh ven:ration among bit cut. 

$ Fierce wars and faithful loves Hall mora'ize my 


we: x : 
Spenſer's Proeme to th: Fairy Queen. 


- 


< nn 


* Milton. 


ubich ſcemed to be accompliſbed in the Houſe of Tudor. 


++ The ſuccelon of poets after Mikes's time, 


_. GRAY'S 
THE . 
FATAL SISTERS. 
XN ODE. 

In the eleventh century, Sigurd, Earl of the Orlney- 
Munde, went with a fert of foips and a conſiderable 
body of troop? into Ireland, to the aſſiſtance ef 
Siftryg with the Sillen Beard, who wwas then ma- 
ing war on bis father-in-law Brian, King of | 
Dublin : the Earl and all bis forces were cut to 

Pieces; and Sictryg was in dauger of a total defeat ; 
Gut the enemy bad a greater loſs, by the death of 
Brian, their king, who fell in the action. On 
Chriſimas-day, (the day of the battle, ) a native of 
Caithnſe, in Scotlart, ſaw at a diſtance, a number 
of perſons on borſeback, riding full ſpeed towards a 
bill, and ſeeming to enter into it. Curioſity led bim to 
Sollow them, till, looking through an opening in the 
rocks, be ſaw twelve gigantic figures, reſembling 
women : they were all employed about a loom; and 
as they wove they ſung the following dreadful ſong ; 
wwhich when they bad finiſhed, they tore their wb 
into twelve pieces, and (each taking ber portion 
galleped fix to the north, and as many to the ſouth. 


Note—The Valkyriur were female divinities, 
fervants of Odin (or Woden) in the Gothic mytho- 
logy. Their name ſignifies chuſers of the Qlain, 
They were mounted on ſwift horſes, with drawn 
{words in their hands; and in the throng of battle 
ſelected ſuch as were deſtined to flaughter, and 
conducted thera to Valkalla, the hall of Odin, or 
paradiſe of the brave ; where they attended the 
» banquet, and ſerved the departed heroes with horns 
of mead and ale. | : 


OW the ftorm begins to lour, 
(Haſte, the loom of hell prepare, ) 
® Iron-fleet of arrowy ſhower 
+ Hurtles in the darken' d air, 


Glittering lances are the loom, 
Where the dufky warp we ſtrain, 
Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 
Orkney*s woe, and Randver's bane. 
See the grieſly texture grow, 
('Tis of human entrails made, ) 
And the weights that play below, 
Each a gaſping warrior's head. 


Shafts for ſhuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along; 
Sword, that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong. 
Miſta black, terrific maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda ſee, 
Join the wayward work to aid, 

Tis the woof of victory. 
Ere theruddy ſun be ſet, 
Pikes muſt ſhiver, javelins ſing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. 


* "How quick they wwheel'd; and flying, behind them 


Sbarp feet of arrowy fbower—Milt, Par. Reg. 
Þ The noi/e of battle hurtled in the air. . 
Shakeſpeare's Jul, Cæſar. 


(Weave the crimſon web of war,) 
Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the conflict ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 
As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading through th' enſanguin'd field: 
Gondula, and Geira, ſpread 
O'er the youthful king your ſhield, 
We the reins to ſlaughter give, 

Ours to kill, and ours to fpare : 

Spite of danger he ſhall live. 

(Weave the crimſon web of war) 
They, whom once the deſert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 

Soon their ample ſway fhall ſtretch 
O'er the plenty of the plain, 

Low the dauntleſs Earl is laid, 

Gor'd with many a gaping wound : 
Fate demands a nobler head ; 
Soon a king ſhall bite the ground. 


Long his loſs ſhall Eirin weep, 
Ne'ecr again his likeneſs ſee ; 

Long her ſtrains in ſorrow ſtcep, 
Strains of immortality! 

Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the ſun, 
Siſters, weave the web of death; 
Siſters, ceaſe, the work is done. 
Hail the taſk, and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph fing! 
Joy to the victorious bands: 
Triumph to the younger King. 
Mortal, thou that hear'ſt che tale, 
Learn the tenour of our ſong. 


Scotland, through each winding vale 


Far and wide the notes prolong. 
Siſters, hence, with ſpurs of ſpeed : 
Each her thundering faulchion wield ; 


| Each beſtride her ſable ſeed. 


Hurry, hurry to the field. 
oe oe ue 

' DESCENT OF ODIN. 
Mm AN ODE“. C 
(FROM THE NORSE-TONGUE,) 


In Bax T RHOLIINus, de cauſis contemnendæ mortis; 


UPREIS ODINN ALL DA GAUIR, &c. 


3 the King of Men with ſpeed, 
And ſaddled ſtrait his coal- black ſteed; 


| Down the yawning ſteep he rode, 


That leads to * Hela's drear abode, 


* NViflbeamr, the bell of the Gothic nations, conſiſted 
of nine — to which were devoted all ſuch as died 
of ſichneſs, old-age, or by any other means than in battle: 


Oper it prefided Hela, the Goddeſs of Dab. 


nl I I IH It e hy 1 hs a rot ttt” 


HAr NIE, 1689, Quarto. 1 
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Um the Dog of Darkneſs ſpied, 
His ſhaggy throat he open'd wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd, 
Foam and human gore diſtill'd; 
Hoarſe he bays with hideous din 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin; 
And long purſues, with ruitlefs yell, 
The Father of the powerful ſpell. 
Onward {till his way he takes, 
(The groaning earth beneath him ſhakes,) 
Till full before his fearleſs eyes 
The portals nine of hell atiſe. 
Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 
By the moſs-grown pile he fate : 
Where long of yore to ſleep was laid 
'The duſt of the prophetic maid, 
Facing to the northern clime. 
Thrice he trac'd the Runic rhyme , 
Thrice pronounc'd, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verſe that wakes the dead ; 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath'd a füllen Bad. a 
Px. What call unknown, what charms preſume 
To break the queet of the tomb; 
Who thus afflicts my troubled fprite, 
And drags me from the realms of night? 
Long on theſe mouldering bunes have beat 
The winter's ſhow, the ſummer's heat, 
The drenching dews, and driving rain! 
Let me, let me ſleep again. 
Who is he with voice unbleſt, 
That calls me from the bed of reſt ? 
O. A traveller, to thee unknown, 
Is he that calls, a warrior's fon. 
Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 
Tell me what is done below, 
For whom yon glittering board is ſpread, 
Dreſt for whom yon golden bed. 
PR. Mantling in the goblet, fee 
The pure beverage of the bee, 
O'er it hangs the ſhield of gold; 
"Tis the Drink of Balder bold: 
Balder's head to death is given, _ 
Pain can reach the ſons of heaven! 
Unwilling I my lips uncloſe : 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 
O. Once again my call obey. 
Propheteſs, ariſe, and ſay, 
What dangers Odin's child await, 
Who the author of his fate ? 5 
PR. In Hoder's hand the hero's doom: 
His brother ſends him to the tomb. f 
Now my weary dips I cloſe: 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. _ 
O. O Propheteſs, my ſpell obey. 
Once again ariſe, and ſay, 12 8 
Who th' avenger of his guilt, by 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be {pilt. 
Pa. In the caverns of the welt 
Ey Odin's fierce embrace compreſt, 
A wondrous boy ſhall Rinda bear, 
Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven-hair, 
Nor waſh his viſage in the ſtream, 
Nor ſee the ſun's depafting beam: 
Till he on Hoder's corſe fhall ſmile 
Flaming on the ſurietal pile, 


Vor. VII. 


* 


roku. 


| | Denmark. 


Now my weary lips I cloſe: 
Leave me, leave me te re 

O. Yet a while my call obey, 
Propheteſs, awake; and ſay, _ 
What virgins theſe, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
That bend to earth their ſolemn brow; 
That their flaxen treſſes teat, 

And ſnowy veils that float in ait. 
Tell me whence their ſorrows roſe z | 
Then [ leave thee to repoſe. 

Pr, Ha! no traveller art thou 
King of men, I know thee now; 
Mightieſt of a mighty line 

O. No boding maid of ſkill divine 
Art thou, nor propheteſs of good; 
But mother of the giant brood! ld! 

Pr. Hie thee hence, and boaſt at home, 
That never ſhall enquirer come 
To break my iron fleep again; 
Till * Lok has burſt his tenfold chain. 
Never, till ſubſtantial night 
Has reaſſum'd her ancient right; 

Till wrap'd in flames, in ruin hurl'd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


| — — 
THE - 
TRIUMPHS OF OWEN +, 
A FRAGMENT. 
FROM 
Mr. Evans's it the Welch Poetry. 


WE N's praiſe demands my ſong, 
Owen ſwift and Owen ſtrong; 

Faireſt flower of Roderic's ſtem, | 
S Gwyneth's ſhicld, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded ſtores, 
Nor all profuſely pours ; | 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand and open heart. 

Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three againſt him came: 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 
Side by ſide as proudly riding, 
On her ſhadow long and gar 
Lochlin plows the watery Way: 


1 


Tol is the Evil Being, who continues in chains till 
the twilight of the gods approaches, when be ſpall break 
his bens ; the human race, ths flars, and ſun, ſball di- 
appear; the earth fink inte the ſeas, and fire conſume 
the ſeies : even Odin Simfelf and bis kindred deities 


Hull periſh, For à farther explanation of this myzbo- 
5 of Den- 
Duarto. 


bogy, fee Mallet's Introduction to the H 

mark, 1755. 

Owen ſucceeded Dis father Griffin in the principa- 
lity of North Wales, A. D. 1120. This battle was 


Fought near forty year's after wards. 
S North Wales. | 


"I 4 
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5 ; 
There the Norman ſails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war; 
Black and huge along they ſweep, 4 
Burthens of the angry deep. 
Dauntleſs on his native ſands 
The Dragon-ſon of Mona flands; 
In glittening arms and glory dreſt, 
High he rears his ruby creſt. 
There the thundering ſtrokes begin, 
There the preſs, and there the din; 
Talymalfra's rocky ſhore 
Echoing to the battle's roar 
Where his glowing eyeballs turn, 
Thouſand banners round him burn. 
Where he points his purple ſpear, 
Haſty, haſty rout is there, 
Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to ſtop, and ſhame to fly, 
There Confuſion, Terror's child, 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild, 
Agony, that pants for breath, 
Deſpair and honourable Death. 


— 8 4* 1 1 
EPIT API, = 
AT BECRENHAM, ON MRS. CLARKE f. 


O! where this ſilent marble weeps, 
A Friend, a Wife, a Mother, fleeps ; 

A heart, within whoſe ſacred cell 
The peaceful virtues lov'd to dwell : 
Affection warm, and faith ſincere, 
And ſoft Humanity, were there. 
In agony, in death, reſign'd, 
She felt the wound ſhe left behind. 
Her infant image, here below, 
Sits ſmiling on a father's woe ; 
Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 
Along this lonely vale of days ? 
A. pang, to ſecret ſorrow dear ; 
A ſigh, an unavailing tear; 
Till Time ſhall every grief remove, 
With Life, with Memory, and with Love. 


2 . 8 


STANZ A8, 


SUGGESTED BY A VIEW OF THE SFAT AND RUINS 


AT KINGSGATE, IN KENT, 1766. 
LD, and abandon'd by each venal friend, 


Here H -d took the pious reſolution , 


To ſmuggle a few years, and ſtrive to mend 
A broken character and conſtitution. 


On this congenial ſpot he fix d his choice; 


Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring ſand; 


Here fea-gulls ſcream, and cormorants rejoice, 
And mariners, though ſhipwreck'd, fear to land. 


* The red dragon is the device f Caiwa x, 


_ *pbich all bis deſcendants bore on their banners, 


T Wiſe to 4 phyſician at Epſom; ſo: died 


Afril 27, 1757. 


GRAY'S POEMS. 
Here reign the bluſtering North and blighting Eaſt, 


No tree is heard to whiſper, bird to fing ; 
Yet Nature could not furniſh out the Feaſt, ' 
Art he invokes new terrors ſtill to bring. 


Now mouldering fanes and battlements ariſe, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 
Unpeopled monaſteries delude our eyes, 

And mimic deſolation covers all. 
„Ah!“ ſaid the fighing peer, © Had B- te been 


ö true, 


And realiz'd the horrors which we feign. 

4 Purg'd by the ſword, and purify'd by fire, 
Then had we ſeen proud London's hated walls; 
Owls ſhould have hooted in St. Peter's choir, 
And foxes ſtunk and litter'd in St. Paul's. 


— — 


ODE 


FOR. 
MUSICK. 


Performed in the Senate-Houſe at Cambridge; 
July 1, 1769, at the Inſtallation of his Grace 


Chancellor of the Univerſity. 


J. | 
1 ENCE, avaunt, ('tis holy ground), 
1 Comus, and his midnight-crew, 
« And Ignorance with Jooks profound, 
Pe And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue. 
c Mad Sedition's cry prophane, 
« Servitude that hugs her chain, 
'« Nor in theſe conſecrated bowers = 
« Let painted Flattery hide her ſerpent train in 
flowers. 
« Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain, 
© Dare the Muſe's walk to ſtan, 
« While bright-eyed Science watches round : 
„ Hence, away, tis holy ground!“ 
| II. 

From yonder realms of empyvrean day 
| Burſts on my ear th' indignant lag; _ 
There fit the ſainted Sage, the Bard divine, 
"The Few, whom Genius gave to ſhine . 
Through every unborn age and undiſcover'd elime. 
Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they, 
Yet hither oft a glance from high 
They ſend of tender ſympathy 
To bleſs the place, where on their opening ſoul 
Firſt the genuine ardour ſtole. 
"Twas Milton ſtruck the deep-ton'd ſhell, 
And, as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 
Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the rhyme, 

ul. KEEL 
„Ve brown ae eng» Groves, 
«© That Contemplation loves, a 
Where Gy Camus lingers with delight 
« Oft at the bluſh of dawn 
« ]trod your level lawn, 


| « Oft woo's the gleam of Cynthia ſilver-brigh: 


| Nor G——s, nor B——d's promiſes been vain, | 
Far other ſcenes than this had grac'd our view, 


Auguſtus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, 
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GRAY'S 


* 1 cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
« With Freedom by my fide, and ſoft- ey d Me- 


lancholy.“ 
. 
But hark ! the portals ſound, and pacing forth 
With ſolemn ſteps and flow, - 


High Potentates, and Damesof royal birth, 

And mitred Fathers in long order go : 

Great * Edward, with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn. _ 

And + ſad Chatillon, on her bridal morn 

That wept her bleeding Love, and princely j Clare 
And I Anjou's Heroine, and $ the paler Role, 
The rival of her crown and of her woes, 
And Neither Henry there, Pp 

The murder'd Saint, and the majeſtic Lord, 

That broke the bonds of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 

Their human paſſions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) 

All that on Granta's fruitful plain 

Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour'd, 

And bade theſe awful fanes and turrets riſe, 

To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning come ; 

And thus they ſpeak in ſoft accord 
The liquid language of the ſkies, 


V. 


“What is Grandeur, what is Power ? 

* Heavier toi], ſuperior pain. 

© What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the Good. 

« Sweet is the breath of vernal ſnower, 
The bee's collected tceaſure's ſweet, . | 
* Sweet muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 
* The ſtill ſmall voice of Gratitude,” | 


* Edward the Third : abb added the Fleur de lys of 
France to the arms of Envland. He founded Trinity 
College. 


q 
Mary de FValer tia, Counteſs of Pen role, daugh- 


ker of Guy de Chatillon Comte de St. Paul in France; 
of whom tradition ſays, that ber huſband Audemar ce 
Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, Twas flain at a tourna- 
ver t on the day of bis nuptials. Sbe was the foundreſs 
of Pembrobe College or ball, under the name of Aula 
Marie de V alentia. © © : 1 


| Elizabeth d- Burg, Counteſs f Clare, wa wife 


Y Fobn de Burg, ſen and beir of the Farl of Ulſter,| 


end daugbter of Gilbert de Clare, Hari of Glouceſter, 
by Joan of Acres, daughter of Edward: the Firſt. 
Hence the Poet gives her the epithet of Princely. She 


founded Clare- Hall. 


i Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, 
f undreſs of Queen's College. The Poet bas celebrated 
ber conjugal fidelity in 4 former Ode. 


9 Eliæcheth Wedville, wife of Edward the Fourth 
(bence culled the 


_ She added to the foundation of Margaret of 


Henry the Sixth and Eighth, The former the 


Hande of King's, tha latter the greateſt benefactor t 
nig Cage 5, the latter the greateſt benefactor to 


paler Roſe, as being of the Houſe of 


POEMS: 269 
Foremoſt and leaning from her golden cloud 
The venerable Marg'ret fee! “ 

« Welcome, my noble Son (ſhe cries aloud), | 
To this, thy kindred train, and me: 
Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace 

A + Tudor's fire, a Beaufort's grace. 
„Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 

The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry, 

And bid it round heaven's altars ſhed 

The fragrance of its bluſhing head : 

Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem, 

To glitter on the diadem. + 


VII. 
Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive ſhe 
No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings; 
Nor dares with courtly tongue refin'd 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 
She reveres herſelf and thee. 
With modeſt pride to grace thy youthful brow 
The laureat wreath, + that Cecil wore, ſhe. 
brings, 
And to thy juſt, thy gentle hand 
Submits the Faſces of her ſway, 
While Spirits bleſt above and Men below 
Join with glad voice the loud ſymphonius lay. 
VIII. 
Through the wild waves as chey roar 
« With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien 
« Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep, 
Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſnore: 
The Star of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 
And glids the horrors of the deep.“ 
A LONG STORY, 
N Britain's ifle no matter where, 
An antient pile of building ſtands : 
The Huntin gdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the power of Fairy hands 
Ta raiſe the cĩeling's fretted height, 
Each pannel · in achievements cloathing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And paſſages, that lead to nothing. 
Full oft within the ſpacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ; 
The ſeat and maces danc'd before him. 
His buſhy beard, and fhoe-ftrings green, 
His high-crown'd hat, and ſatin doublet, 
Mov'd the ſtout heart of England's Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 
What in the very firſt beginning! 
Shame of the verſifying tribe! 
Your hiſtory whither are you ſpinning ! 
Can you do nothing but deſcribe ? 


* Counteſs of Richmond and Derby ; the mer of 
Henry the Seventh, {oundre/s of St. John's and Chrifi's 
Colleges. | Mg 

+ The Counteſs was a Beaufort, and married to @ 
Tudor; bence the application of this line to the Duke of 

Grafton, wwbo claims d:ſcent from both theſe families. 

{ Lord Treaſurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the. 

| Univerjit in the reign of Queen Blizabrth, 
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A houſe there is (and that's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning iſſues 
A brace of warriors, not in buff, 

But ruſtling in the r ſilks and tiſſues. 


The firſt came cap- a- pee from France, 
Her conquering deſtiny fulfilling, 
Whom meaner beauties eye aſkance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing. 

The other Amazon kind heaven 
Had arm'd with ſpirit, wit, and ſatire: 
But Cobham had the poliſh given, 
And tipp'd her arrows with good - nature. 


To celebrate her eyes, her air 
Coarſe panegyries would but teaze her. 
Meliffa is her Nom de Guerre. 

Alas, who would not wiſh to pleaſe her ! 

With bonnet blue and capuchine, 

And aprons loug they hid their armour, 
And veiPd their weapons bright and keen, 
In pity to the country farmer. 


Fame, in the ſhape of Mr. P—t, 
(By this time all the pariſh know it) 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk'd 
A wicked Imp they call a poet: 

Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
B:witch'd the children of the peaſants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam'd the deer, 

And ſuck'd the eggs, and kill'd the pheaſants. 

My Lady hear'd their joint petition, 

Swore by her coronet and ermine, 
She'd iſſue out her high commiſſion 
To rid the manor of ſuch vermin. 

The Heroines undertook the taſk, 


Thro' lanes unknown, o'er ſtiles they ventur'd, 


Rap'd at the door, nor ſtay'd to aſk, 
But bounce into the parlour enter'd. 

The trembling family they daunt, 
They flirt, they ſing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his Mother, pinch his Aunt, 
And up ſtairs in a whirlwind rattle. 


Each hole and cubboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of. his chamber, 
Run hurry-ikurry round, the floor, 
And o*er the bed and teſter clamber ; 

Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books a huge imbroglio ! 
Under a tea cup he might lie, 

Or creas'd, like dogs-ears, in a folio. 

On the firſt marching of the troops 
The Muſes, hopeleſs of his pardon, 
| Convey'd him underneath their hoops 
To a ſmall cloſet in the garden, 

So Rumour ſays : (who will, believe) 
Zut that they left the door a-jar, © 
Where, ſafe and laughing in his ſlecye, 
He heard the diſtant din of war, 


bade been told that this Gentleman, a neigh- 
Zour and ecquaintance of Mr. Gray's in the country, 
<: 35 much diſpleaſed at the liberty bere taken with his 
name; yet, Lrely, awitbout any great reaſor, M. # 
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GRAY'S POEMS. 


Short was his joy, He little knew. 
The power of Magic was no fable; 
Out of the window, wiſk, they flew, 
But left a ſpell upon the table. 


The words too eager to unriddle, 


The Poet fett a ſtrange diſorder: 


% 


Tranſparent bird-lime form'd the middle, 
And chains inviſible the border, 

| Socunning was the Apparatus, 

The powerful pot-hooks did ſo move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the Great-houſe 


He went, as if the Devil drove him. 
Yet on his way (no ſign of grace 

For ſolks in fear are apt to pray) 

To Phaebus he preferr'd his caſe, 

And begg'd his aid that dreadful day, 


But witha bluſh, on recollection, 
OQwn'd that his quiver and his laurel 
*Gainſt four ſuch eyes were na protection. 
| "The court was fat, the culprit there, 
Forth from the gloomy manſions creeping 
The Lady Janes and Joans repair, 25 
And from the gallery ſtand pecping: 
Such as ih ſilence of the night 
Come (ſweep) along ſome winding entry, 
*(Styack has often ſeen the ſight) 
Or at the chapel-door ſtand centry: 


In peaked hoods and mantles tarniſh'd, 


| Sour viſages, enough to ſcare ye, g 


High dames of honour once, that garniſh'd 

The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary. 
The Peereſs comes. The audience ſtare, , 

And doff their hats with due ſubmiſſion : 


—_ . 


She eurtſies, as ſhe takes her chair, 
To all the people of condition. 

The Bard, with many an artſul fib, 
Had in imagination fenc'd him, N 
Diſprov'd the arguments of Squib, 

And all that 4 Groon could urge againſt him. 


But ſoon his rhetorick forſook him, 
When he the ſolemn hall had ſeen; / 
A ſudden fit gf ague ſhook him. 
He Rood as mute as poor || Maclean 
Yet ſomething he was heard to 8 b 
« How in the Park, beneath an old tree, 
« Without deſign to hurt the butter, 
« er any malice to the poultry,) 
* He once or twice had penn'd a fonnet: 
e Yet hoped, that he might ſave bis bac 
& Numbers would give their oaths * h 


He ne'er was for a conj'rer taken.“ 


EY | 


* The H. ouſe-beeper. | 
+ Grcom of the Chamber. G. 
. The Steward. G. { bo 


fore. G. 


The Godhead would have back'd his quarrel; 


A famous bigberay man, Langed (tbe week ben 


#54 rf 


LYTTLETO 


The ghoſtly prudes with hagged & face 
Already had LN ond the ſinner. 
My Lady roſe, and with à grace 
She ſmil'd, and bid him come to dinner f. 


* Hapged, i. e. the face of @ witch or Bag; #he 
epithet Hagard bas been ſometimes miſiahen, as con- 
weying the ſame idea ; but it means a wery different 
thing, vix. wild and farouche, and is tahen from an 
unreclaimed hawk, called an baggard, M. 

f Here the flory finiſhes ; tbe exclamation of the 
Ghoſts wwhich follows is charaReriflic of the Spaniſh 
manners of the age, ꝛbben they. are ſuppoſed to have 
lived; and the 500 f{anzas, ſaid to be left, may be 


„ Why, what can the Viſcounteſs mean ? 
| (Cried the ſquaxe-hoods in wocful fidget) 


imagined. to contain the remainder of their long-2winded 


expoſtulation. MA. 


Li 


<« Jeſu-Maria! Madam Bridget, 
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«© The times are alter'd quite and clean 


«© Decorum's turn'd to mere civility ; 
« Her air and all her manners ſhew it. 
* Commend me to her affability ! 
“ Speak to a Commoner and Poet!“ 


* 
v4 * . 


A 


[ Here 500 Stanzas are loft.) 

And ſo God ſave our noble King, 
And guard us from Jong-winded, Lubbers, 
That to eternity would ſing, . 
And keep my Lady from her Rubbers, * 
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E ORD LY 
THE PROGRESS OF LOVE, | 


IN FOUR ECLOGUES- 
ECLOGUE I. 
CTO MR. POPE. } 


UNCERTAINTY, 


PE, to whoſe reed beneath the beachen ſhade, | 


The Nymphs of Thames pleas'd attention paid; 


While yet thy, Muſe, content with humbler praiſe, |. 


Warbled in Windſor's grove her ſylvan lays; 
Though now, ſublimely barne on Homer's wing, 
Of glorious wars and godlike chiefs ſhe {ing ; 
Wilt thou with me reviſit once again af 
The cryſtal fountain and the flowery plain ? 
Wilt thou, indulgent, hear my verſe relate 
The various changes of a lover's ſtate; | 
And, while each turn of paſſion I purſue, 
Aſk thy own heart if what I tell be true? 
To the green margin of a lonely wood, 
Whoſe pendant ſhades o'eriook'd a ſilver flood, 
Young Damon came, unknowing where he ſtray'd, 
Full of the image of his beauteous maid; 
His flock, far off, -unfed, untended lay, 
To every ſavage a defenceleſs prey; 
No ſenſe of intereſt could their maſter move, 
And every care ſeem'd trifling now but love. 
A while in penſive filence he zemain'd, 
But, though his voice was mute, his looks com- 
plain'd; - ; . 
At length the thoughts within his. boſom pent 
Forc'd his unwilling tongue to give them vent. 
Le nymphs, he cried, ye Dryads, who ſo long 
Have favor'd Damon, and inſpir'd his ſong; 
For whom, retir'd, I ſhun the gay reſorts 
* Of ſportful cities, and of pompous courts; 
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77 LET ON. 


ec In vain I bid the reſtleſs world adieu, 

© To ſeek tranquillity and peace with you. 

„“ Though wild Ambition and deſtructive Rage, 

No factions here can form, no wars can wage: 

« Though Envy frowns not on your humble ſhades, 

* Nor Calumny your innocence invades ; 

Yet cruel Love, that troubler of the breaſt, 

Too often violates your boaſted reſt; 

With inbred ftorms diſturbs your calm retreat, 

And taints with bitterneſs each rural ſweet. 

Ah luckleſs day! when firſt with fond. ſur- 
rize - 

On Delia's ſace I fix'd my eager eyes! 

Then in wild tumults all my foul was toaſt, 

Then reaſon, liberty, at once were loſt : 

And every wiſh, and thought, and care, was gone, 

But what my heart employ'd on her alone. 

Then too ſhe ſmil'd; can ſmiles our peace deſtroy, 
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Thoſe lovely children of Content and Joy! 
How can ſoft pleaſure and tormenting woe 
From the ſame ſpring at the ſame moment flow: 
Uahappy boy! theſe vain enquiries ceaſe, 
Thought could not guard, not will reſtore, thy 


peace; 
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* Indulge the frenzy that thou muſt endure, ; IPs 

* And ſooth the pain thou know' not how. to 95 
cure, 3 | 

6. Come, flattering Memory! and tell my heart 1 

cc i 


How kind ſhe was, and with what pleaſing art 
She ſtrove its fondeſt wiſhes to obtain, 
Confirm her power, and faſter bind my chain, 
If on the green we danc'd, a mitthſul band, 
To me alone the gaye her willing hand : 

Her partial taſte, if e'er I tauch'd the lyre, 
Still in my ſong found ſomething to admire, 
« By none but her my crook: with flowers was 
& croyn'd,. ' 323 
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« The world that Damon was her choice believ'd, 

« The world, alas! like Damon was deceiv'd. 

« When laſt I ſaw her, and declar'd my fire 

© In words as ſoft as paſſion could infpire, 

& Coldly ſhe heard, and full of ſcorn withdrew, 

« Without one pitying glance, one ſweet adieu. 

« The frighted hind, who ſees his ripen'd corn 

« Up from the roots by ſudden tempeſts torn, 

« Whoſe faireſt hopes deſtroy'd and blaſted lie, 

86 Feels not ſo keen a pang of grief as Il, 

« Ah, how have I deſerv'd, inhuman maid, 

« To have my faithful ſervice thus repaid ? 

« Were all the marks of kindneſs I recciv'd, 

« But dreams of joy that charm'd me and de- 

ceiv'd ? | 1 

* Or did you only nurſe my growing love, 

„That with more pain I might your hatred prove? 

« Sure guilty treachery no place could find 

* In ſuch a gentle, ſuch a generous mind: 

* A maid brought up the woods and wilds among 

Could ne'er have learnt the att of courts ſo 

young: © | | 

* No; let me rather think her anger feign'd, 

e Still let me hope my Delia may be gain'd; 

Tas only modeſty that ſeem's diſdain, 

And her heart ſuffer'd when ſhe gave me pain.“ 
Fees with this flattering thought, the love-ſick | 

oy A 

Felt the faint dawning of a doubtſul joy; 

Back to his fiock more chearful he return'd, 

When now the ſetting ſun more fiercely burn'd, 

Blue vapours roſe along the mazy rills, 

And light's laſt bluſhes ting'd the diſtant hills. 


ECLOGUE II. 
TO MR, DODDINGTON: 
[ArTESWARDS LORD MELCOMBE Arcs.) | 
HOPE- | 
FEAR, Doddington, the notes that ſhepherds 


ON'S POEMS. 


* When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay: 
* She led the dance—heavens! with what grace 
the mov d 


© 1 ſtrove not to xeſiſt ſo ſweet a flame, 
* But gloried in a happy captive's name: 
£ Nor would I now, could Love permit, be free, 
+ But leave to brutes their ſavage liberty. 
* Andartthou then, fond youth, ſecure of joy? 
«* Can no reverſe thy flattering bliſs deftroy ? 
* Has treacherous Love no torment yet in ſtore ? 
* Or haſt thou never prov'd his fatal power? 
* Whence flow!'d thoſe tears that late bedew'd thy 
been ? 
„ Why ſigh'd thy heart as if it ſtrove to break: 
© Why were the deſert rocks invok'd to hear 
« The plaintive accents of thy ſad deſpair ? 
From Delia's rigour all thoſe pains aroſe, 
Delia who now compaſſionates my woes, 
Who bids me bepe, and in that charming word 
«© Has peace and tranſ an to my ſoul reſtor'd. 

«© Begin my pipe, hey n the gladſome lay ; 
* A kiſs from Delia ſhall thy muſic pay; 
A kiſs obtain'd 'twixt ſtruggling and conſent, 
“ Given with forc'd anger and diſguis'd content, 
No laureat wreaths I aſk, to bind my brows, 
Such as the Muſe on lofty Bards beſtows : * 
Let other ſwains to praiſe or fame aſpire; 
I from her lips my recompence require. 
« Why ſtays my Delia in her ſecret bower ? 
Light gales have chac d the late impending ſhower; 
* Th'emerging ſun more bright his beams extends; 
** Oppos'd, its beauteous arch the rainbow bends I 
Glad youthsand maidens turn the new-rpade hay: 
The birds renew their ſongs on every ſpray ! 


All nature ſmiles—will only Delia frown ? _ 
Hark how the bees with murmurs fill the plain, 
„% While every flower of every ſweet they drain: 
„See, how beneath yon hillock's ſhady ſteep, 
6 'The ſhelter'd herds on flowery couches fleep ; 


fing,--3 -- ; | 
Like thoſe that warbling hail the genial ſpring. * Nor bees, nor herds, are half fo bleſt as I, 


Nor Pan, nor Phoebus, tunes our artleſs reeds : . 
From Love alone their melody proceeds. 
From Love, Theocritus, on Enna's plains, 
L.carnt the wild ſweetneſs of his Doric ſtrains. 
Young Maro, touch'd by his inſpiring dart, 
Could charm each ear, and ſoften every heart: 
Nie : his power hasreach'd, and bids with thine 
My ruſtic pipe in pleaſing concert join ?. 
Damon no longer ſought the ſilent ſhade, 
No more in unfrequented paths he ſtray'd, 
But cail'd the ſwains to hear his jocund ſong, 
And told his joy to all the rural throng. * 

„ Bleſt be the hour, he ſaid, that happy hour, 
„ When firſt I own'd my Delia's gentle power; 
Then gloomy diſcontent and pining care 
I arſock my breaſt, and left ſoft wiſhes there; 
Solt wiſhes there they left, and gay deſires, 
+ Debyhtful languors, and tranſporting fires. 


Mr. Deddirgton bad written ſome very pretty 


If with my fond deſires my love comply; 
From Delia's lips a ſweeter honey flows, 

„And on her boſom dwells more ſoft repoſe. 

« Ah how, my dear, ſhall I deſerve thy charms? 


„What gift can bribe thee to my longing arms ? 


« A bird for thee in ſilken bands 1 hold, 


« From diſtant iſles the lovely ſtranger came, 

« And bears the fortunate Canaries name; 
„In all our woods none boaſts ſo ſweet a note, 
Not ev'n the nightingale's melodious throat. 

« Accept of this; and could ] add beſide _ 
What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide; 
« If all the gems in Faſtern rocks were mine, 

&* On thee alone their glittering pride ſhould ſhine. 
„ But, if thy mind no gifts have power to move, 
« Phabus himſelf ſhall leave th' Aonian grove : 
«© The tuneful Nine, who never ſuc in vain, 


ſwain, 


lave wer er, rebich Cave never been Z"bliſbed, Tyttlet. 


- 


«Where yonder lines combine to form a ſhade, 15 
c Theſe eyes firſt gaz'd upon the charming maid Pp 
* There ſhe appear'd, on that auſpicious day, 


** Who could have ſeen her then, and not have lov'd? 


* Comeforth, my love, thy ſhephezd's joystocrown: 


© Whoſe yellow plumage ſhines like poliſh'd gold; 


< Shall come ſweet ſuppliants for their favourite 


<4 aus & 4a ood A 


x For him each blue-ey'd Naiad of the flood, 

4 For him each green-hair'd ſiſter of the wood, 

% Whom oft beneath fair Cynthia's gentle ray 

« His muſic calls to dance the night away. 

& And you, fair nymphs, companions of my love, 


& With whom ſhe joys the cowſlip meads to rove. 


beg you, recommend my faithful flame, 

& And let her often hear her ſhepherd's name: 

« Shade all my faults from her enquiring ſight, 

« And ſhew my merits in the faireſt light; 

My pipe your kind aſſiſtance ſhall repay, * 

« And every friend ſhall claim a different lay. 
« But ſee! in yonder glade the heavenly fair 

* Enjoys the fragrance of the breezy air— 

« Ah, thither let me fly with eager feet; 

% Adieu, my pipe; I go my love to meet 

„ O, may 1 find her as we parted laſt, 

And may each future hour be like the paſt! 

go ſhall the whiteſt lamb theſe paſtures feed, 

Propitious Venus, on thy altars bleed.” 


l 
ECLOGUE III. 
(TO MR. EDWARD WALPOLE.) 
JEALOUSY. 
FTHE gods, O Walpole, give no bliſs ſincere ; 


Wealth is diſturb'd-by care, and power by fear; 


Of all the paſſions that employ the mind, 

In gentle love the ſweeteſt joys we find : 

Yet ev'n thoſe joys dire Jealouſy moleſts, 

And blackens each fair image in our breaſts. 

O may the warmth of thy too tender heart 
Ne'er feel the ſharpneſs of his venom'd dart! 
For thy own quiet, think thy miſtreſs juſt, 

And wiſely take thy happineſs on truſl. 

Begin, my Muſe, and Damon's woes rehearſe, 
In wildeſt numbers and diſorder'd verſe. 
On a romantick mountain's airy head 

(While browzing goats at eafe around him fed) 
Anxious he lay, with jealous cares oppreſt ; 
Diſtruſt and anger labouring in his breaſt— 

The vale beneath a pleaſing proſpe& yields 

Of verdant meads and cultivated fields; | 
Through theſe a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorn'd with various tufts of riſing wood; 

Here half conceal'd in trees a cottage ſtands, 

A caſtle there the opening plain commands; 
Beyond, a town with glittering ſpires is crown'd, 
And diſtant hills the wide horizon bound : 

So charming was the ſcene, a while the ſwain 
Beheld delighted, and forgot his pain: 

But ſoon the ſtings infix'd within his heart 
With cruel force renew'd their raging ſmart : 
His flowery wreath, which long withpride he wore, 
The gift of Delia, from his brows he tore, | 
Then cried,* May all thy charms, ungrateful maid, 
l Like theſe neglected roſes, droop and fade 

f May angry heaven deform each guilty grace, 
That triumphs now in that deluding face! 
. Thoſe alter'd looks may every ſhepherd fly, 
And ev'n thy Daphnis hate thee worſe than I! 
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251 
t Say, thou inconſtant, what has Damon done, 
« To loſe the heart his tedious pains had won ? 

« Tell me what charms you in my rival find, 

4 Againſt whoſe power no ties have ſtrength to bind? 
« Has he, like me, with long obedience ſtrove 

« To conquer your diſdain, and merit love? 

« Has he with tranſport every fmile ador'd, 

«- And died with grief at each ungentle word ? 

© Ah, no! the conqueſt was obtain'd-with eaſe ; 
© He pleas' d you, by not ſtudying to pleaſe : 

« His careleſs indolence your pride alarm'd; 

* And, had he lov'd you more, he leſs had charm'd. 
« O pain to think! another ſhall poſſeſs 

« Thoſe balmy lips which I was wont to preſs : 

„ Another on her panting breaſt ſhall lie, | 

« And catch ſweet madneſs from her ſwimming 
eye! 7 

« I ſaw their friendly flocks together feed, 

« I ſaw them hand in hand walk o'er the mead: 


« Ere I was doom'd to bear that hateful ſight! 

«© Where-e'er they paſs'd, be blaſted every flower, 
« And hungry wolves their helpleſs flocks devour! 
« Ah wretched ſwain, could no examples move 
« Thy heedleſs heart to ſhun the rage of love? 
« Haſt thou not heard how poor ® Menaleas died 
« A victim to Parthenia's fatal pride? | 
tc Dear was the youth to all the tuneful plain, 

% Lov'd by the nymphs, by Phœbus lov'd in vain; 
4 Around his tomb their tears the Muſes paid; 

« And all things mourn'd, but the relentleſs maid. 
« Would I could die like him, and be at peace? 

« "Theſe torments in the quiet grave would ceaſe; 


« And reſt, as if my Delia ſtill were kind. 

ce No, let me live, her falſehood to upbraid : 

« Some god perhaps my juſt revenge will aid.— 
« Alas! what aid, fond ſwain, wouldſt thou receiver 
« Could thy heart bear to ſee its Delia grieve? - 
*« Protect her, heaven! and let her never know © 
« The ſlighteſt part of haplefs Damon's woe; 

I aſk no vengeance from the powers above; 
All I implore is never more to love. 

Let me this fondneſs from my boſom tear, 

Let me forget that e er | thought her fair. 

&« Come, cool Indifference, and heal my breaſt; 


* Wearied, at length, J ſeek thy downy reſt ; 


No turbulence of paſſion ſhall deſtroy 

My future caſe with flattering hopes of joy. 
Hear, mighty Pan, and all ye ſylvans, hear 
What by your guardian deities [| ſwear ; 

No more my eyes ſhall view her fatal charms, 
No more I'll court the traitoreſs to my arms; 

« Not all her arts my ſteady ſoul ſhall move, 
e And ſhe ſhall find that reaſon conquers love! 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when through the lawn below 
Alone he ſaw the beauteaus Delia go; 

At once tran{ported, he forgot his vow, 

(Such perjuries the laughing gods allow !) 7 
Down the ſteep hills with ardent haſte he flew;! 


He found her kind, and ſoon believ'd her trug. 


See Mr. Gray's Dionc« 


« Would my clos'd eye had ſunk in endleſs night, 


e 'There my vex'dthoughtsa calm repoſe would fins 
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ECLOGUE Iv. 
(TO LORD COBHAM.) 
POSSESSION. 


OBHAM, to thee this rural lay I bring, 

A Whoſe guiding judgment gives me {kill to ſing; 
Though far unequal to thoſe polifh'd ſtrains, 
With which thy Congreve charm'd the liſtening 

lains: 
Yet mall its muſic pleaſe thy partial ear, ö 
And ſooth thy breaſt with thoughts that once were 
dear; TEE | | 
Recal thoſe years which time has thrown behind, | 
When ſmiling Love with Honour fhar's thy mind : 
"When all thy glorious days of proſperous fight 
Delighted leſs than one ſucceſsful night, 
The ſweet remembrance ſhall thy youth reſtore, 
Fancy again ſhall run paſt pleaſures o'er: 
.And, while in Stowe's enchanting walks you ſtray, 
This theme may help to cheat the ſummer's day, | 
Beneath the covers of a myrtle wood, 
To Venus rais'd, a ruſtic altar ſtood. 
To Venus and to Fymen, there combin'd, 
In friendly league to favour human-kind, 
With wayton Gupids, in that happy ſhade, 
The gentle Virtnes and mild Wiſdom play'd. | 
Nor there in ſpriglitiy Pleafure's genial train, 
Lurk'd fick Diſguſt, or late-repenting Pain, 
Nor Force, nor Intereſt, join'd unwilling hands, 
But Love confenting tied the bliſsful bands, 
Thither, with glad devotion, Damon came, 
thank the powers who bleſs' d his faithſul flame: 
Wwe milk-white doves he on their altar laid, 
And thus to both his grateful homage paid: 
Hail, bounteous god! before whoſe hallow'd 
- Shrine 
„% My Delia vew'd to be for ever mine, 
'© While, glowing in her checks, with tender love, 
Sweet virgin modeſty reluctant ſtrove 
And hail to thee, fair queen of young deſires 
Long ſhall my heart preſerve thy pleaſing fires, 
Since Delia now can all its warmth return, 
As fondly languiſn, and as fiercely burn. 

O the dear bloom of laſt propitious night! 

* © ſhade more charming than the faireſt light! 
Then in my arms I claſp'd the melting maid, 
Then all my pains one moment overpaid; . 
Ihen firft the ſweet exceſs of bliſs I prov'd, 
Which none can taſte but who like me have lov'd. 
Thou too, bright goddefs, once, in Ida's grove, 
Didſt not diſdain to meet a ihepherd's love; 


4 


- © With thee, my love, for ever will 1 tay; 


| All night carels thee, and admire all day; 
ln the ſame field our mingled flocks we Il feed, 
{© To the ſame ſpring our thirſty heifers lead, 


© Together will we ſhare the harveſt toils, 
Together preſs the vine's autumnal ſpoils, | 


Here riſing foreſts lift their verdant heads; 
Here let me wear my careleſs life away, 
© And in thy arms cp decay. _ 

%% When late old age. our heads ſhall ſilver o'er, 
And our flow pulſes dance with joy no more; 
« When Time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, - 


* And only Damon's eye ſhall think thee fair; 


Then may the gentle hand of welcome Death, 
© At one foft ſtroke, deprive us both of breath! 
May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 
« And the fame cypreſs both our aſhes ſhade ! 
* Perhaps ſome friendly Muſe, in tender verſe, 
Shall deign our faithful paſſton to rehearſe ; 


J And future ages, with juſt envy mov'd, 


© Be told how Damon and his Delia lov'd,” 


— 


[SOLILOQUY OF A BEAUTY IN 


THE COUNTRY. 
Written at Eaton 888005 


1 night; and Flavia, to her room retir'd, 
With evening chat and ſober reading tit d; 


| There, melancholy, penſive, and alone, 


She meditates on the forſaken town; | 

On her rais'd arm reclin'd her drooping head, 

She ſigh'd and thus in plaintive accents ſaid: 

„Ah, what avails it to be young and fair; 

<« To move with negligence, to dreſs with cars! 

« What worth have all the charms our pride can 
boaſt, 5 ; | 

© If all in envious ſolitude are loſt ? 

4 Where none admire, tis uſeleſs to excell: 


„% Where none are beaux, tis vain to be a belle; 


« Beauty, like. wit, to judges ſhould be ſhown; 

« Roth moſt are valued, where they belt are known. 
« With every grace of nature or of art, 

« We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart: 

« The brates, inſenſible, our power defy: 


« To love, exceeds a ſquire's capacity. 
The town, the court, is Beauty's proper ſpherez 


With him, while friſking lambs around you |< That is our Heaven, and we are angels there; 


play'd, | 
* Conceal'd you ſported in the ſecret ſhade : 
* Scarce coujd Anchifes' raptures equal mine, 
And Delia's beauties only yield to thine, 
What are ye now, my once moſt valued joys ? 

e laſipid trifles all, and childiſh toys 

© Friendſhip itſelf ne er knew a charm like this, 

* Nor Colin's talk could pleaſe like Delia's kiſs: 

Le Muſes, {kill'd in every winning art, 

Teach me more deeply to engage her heart; 

*© Ye nymphs, to her your ſreſheſt roſes bring, 

** And crown her with the pride of all the ſpring ; 
+ On all her days let health and peace attend; 

« May ſhe ne'er want, nor ever loſe, a friend! 

** May ſome new pleaſure every hour employ : 

** But let her Damon be her higheſt joy! 


The tyrant joy of hearing flaves complain. 


In that gay circle thouſand Cupids rove, 

« The court of Britain is the court of Love. 
© How has my conſcious heart with triumph glow d, 
„% How have my ſparkling eyes their traniport 


ew'd, 

« At each diſtinguiſh'd birth-night ball, to ſec 

« The homage, due to Empire, paid to me! 

« When every eye was fix'd on me alone, 

„ And dreaded mine more than the Monarch's 
frown; | | 

« When rival ſtateſmen for my favour, ſtrove, 

« Leſs jealous in their power than in their love, 

„ Chang'd is the ſcene; and all my glories die, 

« Like flowers tranſplanted to a colder ſky: 

« Loſt is the dear delight of giving pain, 


© Delightful ſtate, where Peace and Love combine, 
To bid our tranquil days unclouded ſhine! 
Here limpid fountains roll through flowery meads; 


LVYVTT ELT O 


« In ſtupid indolence mj life is G | 


« Supinely calm, and dully innocent: 

« Unbleſt I wear my uſeleſs time aways '.. _ . 

« Sleep (wretched maid!) all night, and dream al: 

« Go at ſet hours to dinner and to prayer 

« (For dullneſs eyer muſt be regular.) TE. 

« Now with mamma at tedious, whit 1 play; - 

« Now without ſcandal drink infipid te 

Or in the garden breathe the country. air, 

« Secure from meeting any tempter there 

« From books to work, ſrom work to hooks, I rove, 

« And am (alas!) at leiſure to improve. 

« Js this the life a Beauty ought to lead? 

« Were eyes ſo radiant oy made to readꝰ 

« Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch ev'n age would 
low, | 

« 1 of uſe for nothing but to ſew ? 

« Sure erring Nature never could defign _ 

& To form a houſewife in a mould like mine! 

« Q Venus, queen and guardian of the fair, 

« Attend propitious to thy votary's prayer: 

« Let me revifit the dear town again: : 

« Let me be feen could I that wiſh obtain, 

All other wiſhes my own power would gain.“ 


— — — ͤDWrẃ— 


| 
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If conquer'd towns, and glorying in the name 
>f that auſpic ous field, where Churchill's (ord 
arquiſh'd the might of Gallia, and chaſtis'd 
* ebel Bavar,— Majeſtic in its ſtrength, - 
3tands the proud dome, and ſpeaks its great deſign. 
Hail, happy chief, whoſe valour could deſerve 


{Reward fo glorious ! grateful nation, hail, - 


Who paid'ſt his ſervice with ſo rich a meed! 


Which moſt ſhall I admire, which worthieſt praiſe, 
The hero or the people? Honour donbts, | 


And weighs their virtues in an equal ſcale, 
Not thus Germania pays th? uncancel'd debt 
Of Gratitude to us—Bluſh, Cæſar, bluſh, 


Whence they are nam'd, and what an Engliſh arm 

Did for thy throne that day ? But we diſdain 

Or to uphxaid or imitate thy guilt. 

Still thy obdurate heart againſt the ſenſe 

Of obligation infinite ; and know, 

Britain, like Heaven, protects a thankleſs world 

For her own glory, nor expects reward. | 
Pleas'd with the noble theme, her taſk the Muſe 

Purſues untir'd, and through the palace roves 

With ever-new delight. The tapeſtry rich - 

With gold, and gay with all the beauteous paint 

Of various-colour'd filks, diſpos'd with ſkill, 

Attracts her curious eye. Here Iſter rolls 

His purple wave; and there the Granick flood 


B L EN HEIM. 
Written at the UxIVERSITy of Ox rod, 
IN THE YEAR 1727. 


DARENT of arts, whoſe ſkilful hand firſt 
taught 4 5 
The towering pile to riſe, and ſorm'd the plan 


With fair proportion; architect divine. | 


Minerva; thee to my adventurous lyre 
Aſſiſtant 1 invoke, that means to fing 
Blenheim, proud monument of Britiſh fame, 
Thy glorious work! for thou the loſty towers 
Diaſt to his virtue raiſe, whom oft thy ſhield 
In peril guarded, and thy wiſdom ſteer'd 
Through all the ſtorms of war.— Thee too I call, 
Thalia, ſylvan Muſe, who lov'ſt to rove 
Along the ſhady paths and verdant bowers 
Of Woodſtock's happy grove : there tuning ſweet ' 
Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train . 
Attentive liſten; let thy warbling ſong 
Paint with melodious praiſe the pleaſing ſcene, 
And equal theſe to Pindus' honour d ſhades. 
When Europe freed, conſeſs'd the ſaving power 
Of Marlborough's hand; Britain, who ſent him 
forth EE nk 
Chief of Confederate hoſts, to fight the cauſe 
Of Liberty and Juſtice, grateful rais*d 
This palace, ſacred to her leader's fame : 
trophy of ſucceſs; with ſpoils adorn'd 
Yor. VII, 


With paſſing ſquadrons foams: here hardy Gaul 
Flies trom the ſword of Britain ; there to Greecg 
EffemInate Perſia yields.—In arms oppos'd, 


Marlborough and Alexander vie for fame 


With glorious competition; equal both 

In valour and in fortune: but their praiſe 

Be different, ſor with different views they fought ; 

This to ſubdue, and that to free mankind. E 
Now, through the ſtately portals iſſuing forth, 

The Muſe to ſofter glories turns, and ſeeks 

The woodland ſhade, delighted. Not the vale 

Of Tempe ſam'd in ſong, or Ida's grove, 

Such beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 

Of this romantic wilderneſs once Rood 

The bower of Roſamonda, hapleſs fair, 


[Sacred to grief and Love; the cryſtal fount 


In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beauteous limbs, 
Still warbling flows, pleas'd to reflect the face 
Of Spencer, lovely maid, when tir'd ſhe fits 
Beſide its flowery brink, and views thoſe charms 
Which only Roſamond could once excell. : 
But ſee where, flowing with a nobler ſtream, 
A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls 
Beneath the wide-ſtretch'd arch, ſtupendous work, 
Through which the Danube might collected pour 
His ſpacious urn! Silent a while and ſmooth 
The current glides, till with an headlong force 
Broke and diſorder'd, down the ſteep it falls 
In loud caſcades ; the ſilver-ſparkling foam 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 

In theſe retreats repcs'd the mighty ſou! 
Of Chu: chill, from the toils of war and ſtate, 
Splendidly private, and the tranquil joy 
Of contemplation felt, while Blenheim's dome 
Triumphal ever in his mind rene vid 
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When thou behold'ſt theſe towers; ingrate, to thep 
A monument of ſhame! Canſt thou forget [tt 
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294 LYTTELTO 


The membry df his fame, and ſooth'd his thoughts 
With pleaſing record of his glorious deeds. 
So, by the rage of Faction home recall'd, 
Lucullus, While he wag'd ſucceſsful war 
Againſt the pride of Aſia, and the power 
Of Mithridates, whoſe aſpiring mind 
No loſſes could ſubdue, enrich'd with ſpoils 
Of conquer'd nations, back return'd to Rome, 
And in magnificent retirement paſt 
The evening of his life. But not alone, 
In the calm ſhades of honourable eaſe, 
Great Marlborough peaceful dwelt : indulgent 
Heaven 
Gave a companion to his ſofter hours, 
With whom converſing, he forgot all change 
Of fortune, or of ſtate, and in her mind 
Found greatneſs equal to his own, and lov'd 
Himſelf in her —Thus each by each admir'd, 
In mutual honour, mutual fondneſs join'd : 
Like two fair ſtars, with intermingled light, 
In friendly union they together ſhone, 
Aiding each other's brightneſs, till the cloud 
Of night eternal quench'd the beams of one. 
Thee, Churchill, firſt the ruthleſs hand of death 
Tore from thy conſort's ſide, and call'd thee hence 
To the ſublimer ſeats of joy and love; 
Where fate'again ſhall join her ſoul to thine, 
Who now, rezardful of thy fame, eres 
The column to thy praiſe, and ſooths her woe 
With pious honours to thy ſacred name 
Immortal. Lo! where, towering in the height 
Of yon atrial pillar, proudly ſtands 
Thy image, like a guardian god, ſublime, 
And awes the ſubje@ plain: beneath his feet, 
'The German eagles ſpread their wings ; his hand 
Graſps Victory, its ſlave. Such was thy brow /. 
Majeſtic, ſuch thy martial port, when Gaul 
Fled irom thy frown, and in the Danube ſought 
A refuge from thy ſword.— There, where the field 


Was deepeſt ttain'd with gore, on Hochſtet's plain, 


The theatre of thy glory, once was rais'd 

A raeaner trophy, by the Imperial hand; 

Extorted gratitude ! which now the rage 

Of malice impotent, beſeeming ill 

A regal breaſt, has level'd to the ground: 

Mean inſult ! This, with hetter auſpices, 

Shall ſtand on Britiſh earth to tell the world 

How Marlborough fought, for wiicm, and how re- 
aid 1 

His tic. Nor ſhall the conſtant love 

ef her who rais'd this morument be loſt 

In dark oblivion: that ſnall be the theme 

Of future Bards in ages yet unborn, 

Inſpir'd with Chaucer's fire, who in theſe groves 

Firſt tun'd the Britiſh harp, and little deem'd 

Iis humble dwelling ſhould the neighbour be 

Of Blenheim, houſe ſuperb z to which the throng 

If traveiiers approaching ſhall not paſs 

is roof unnoted, but reſpectful hail 

With reverence due. Such honour does the Muſe 

Obtain ber favourites. - But the noble pile 

(/ theme) demands my voice, —O ſhade ador*d, 

karthorouph ! who now above the ſtarry ſphere 

Dwell t in the palaces of heaven, enthron'd 


N'S POEMS. 


Among the demi-gods, deign to defend 

This thy abode, while prefent here below, 
And ſacred ſtill to thy immortal ſame, 

With tutelary care. Preſerve it ſafe 

From Time's deſtroying hand, and cruel ſtroke 
Of factious Envy's more relentleſs rage. 

Here may, long ages hence, the Britiſh youth, 
When honovr calls them to the field of war, 
Behold the trophies which thy valour rais'd ; 


The proud reward of thy ſuccefsſul toils 


For Europe's freedom, and Britannia's fame; 
That fir*d with generous envy, they may dare 
To emulate thy deeds.—So ſhall thy name, 


{Dear to thy country, till inſpire her ſons 


With martial virtue ; and to high attempts 
Excite their arms, till other battles won, 
And nations ſav'd, rew monuments require, 


And other Blenheims ſhall adorn the land. 


TO THE 
REVEREND DR. AYSCOUGH, 


AT OXFORD. 


82 deareſt friend, how roll thy heurs away 
What pleaſing ſtudy cheats the tedious day ? 
Doſt thou the ſacred volumes oft explore 

Of wiſe Antiquity's immortal Iore, 

Where virtue, by the charms of wit refin'd, 


At once exalts and poliſhes the mind ? 

How different trom our modern guilty art, 

| Which pleaſes only to corrupt the heart ; 
Whoſe curſt refinements odious vice adorn, 

And teach to honour what we ought to ſcorn ! 

Doſt thou in ſage hiſtorians joy to ſee 

How Roman greatneſs roſe with liberty: 

How the ſame hands that tyrants durſt control 

] heir empire ſtretel'd from. Atlas to the Pole; 

Till wealth and conqueſt into ſlaves refin'd 

The proud luxurious maſters of mankind? _ 

Doſt thou in letter*d Greece each charm admire, 


Yet in her troubled ſtate ſee all the woes, 

And all the crimes, that giddy Faction knows; 
Till, rent by parties, by corruption ſold, 

Or weakly careleſs, or too raſhly bold, 

She ſunk beneath a mitigated doom, 

he ſlave and tutoreſs of protecting Rome? 
Does calm Philoſophy her aid impart 

To guice the paſſions, and to mend the heart ? 
Taught by her precepts, haſt thou learnt the end 
To which alone the wife their udies bend; 
For which alone by nature were defign'd_ 
1 powers of thought - to benefit mankind? 


WRITTEN FROM' PARIS/IN THE YEAR 1728, 


Each grace, each virtue, Freedom could inſpire ; | 


ot, 


LYTTELTON'S POEMS. 


Not, like a cloyſter'd drone, to read and doſe, 

In undeſerving, undeſerv'd, repoſe; 

But Reaſon's influence to diffuſe; to clear 

Th enlighten'd world of every gloomy fear; 

Diſpel the miſts of error, and unbind 

Thoſe pedant chains that clog the freeborn mind, 

Happy who thus his leiſure can employ ! 

He knows the pureſt hours of tranquil joy; 

Nor vext with pangs that buſier boſoms tear, 

Nor loſt to ſocial virtues pleaſing care; 

Safe in che port, yet labouring to ſuſtain 

Thoſe who ſtill float on the tempeſtuous main. 
So Locke the days of ſtudious quiet ſpent ; 

So Boyle in wiſdom found divine content; 

So Cambray, worthier of a happier doom, 

The virtuous ſlave of Louis and of Rome. 


Good * Wor'ſter thus ſupports his drooping | Rais*d on the ruins of th* oppreſt and poor; 


age, | 
Far ſrom court-flattery, far from party-rage ; 
He, who in youth a tyrant's frown defy'd, 
Firm and intrepid on his country's fide, 
Her boldeſt champion then, and now her mildeſt 
vide ! : 6 
0 3 warmth! O ſanctity divine! 
To emulate his worth, my friend, be thine: 
Learn from his life the duties of the gown; 
Learn, not to flatter, nor inſult the crown ; 
Nor baſcly ſervile, court the guilty great, 
Nor, raife the church a rival to che ſtate; 
To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, 
Seck not to ſpread the /azv of love by fear. 


Here Boileau, ſtrong in ſenſe and ſharp in wit, 
Who, from the ancients, like the ancients writ, 
Permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame, 

By flattering incenſe to his maſter's fame. 

Here Moliere, firſt of comic wits, excell'd 

Whate'er Athenian theatres beheld ; 

[By keen, yet decent, ſatire ſkill'd to pleaſe, 
With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe. 
Now, charm'd, I hear the bold Corneille inſpire 


Now ſweet Racine, with milder influence, move 
The ſoften'd heart to pity and to love. | 
With mingled pain and pleafure, I ſurvey 
The pompous works of arbitrary ſway ; | 
Proud palaces, that drain'd the ſubjects“ ſtore, 
2 
Where ev'n mute walls are taught to flatter Nate, 
And painted triumphs ſtyle Ambition EAT“. 
With more delight thoſe pleaſing ſhades I view, 


Where, ſick of glory, faction, power, and pride, 
Sure judge how empty all, who all had tried!) 
| Beneath his palms the weary chief repos'd, 

And life's great ſcene in quiet virtue clos'd. 
| With ſhame that other fam'd retreat I ſee, 
4dorn'd by art, diſgrac'd by luxury : 
{ Where Orleans waſted every vacant hour, 
in the wild riot of unbounded power; 
| Where feveriſh debauch and impious loveJ 

Stain'd the mad table and the guilty grove. 


The prieſt who plagues the world can never] With theſe amuſements is thy friend detain'd, 


mend: 
No foe to man was e' er to God a friend. 
Let reaſon and let virtue faith maintain; 
All torce but theirs is impious, weak, and vain. 
Me other cares in other climes engage, 
Cares that become my birth, and ſuit my age; 
In various knowledge to improve my youth, 
And conquer prejudice, worſt foe to truth ; 
By foreign arts domeſtic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions, and my views extend; 
The uſeſul ſcience of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach, or pedants ſhow. 
A nation here I pity and admire, 
Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire, 
Jet taught, by cuſtom's force and bigot fear, 
10 ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear: 
Whoſe nobles, born to cringe and to command, 
ln courts a mean, in camps a generous band,) 
From each low tool of power, content receive 
Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give. 
Whoſe people (vain in want, in bondage bleſt ; 


Pleas'd and inſtructed in a foreign land 3 

Yet oft a tender wiſh recals my mind 

From preſent joys to dearer left behind ? 

O native iſle, fair Freedom's happieſt ſeat! 

At thought of thee, my bounding pulſes beat; 
At thought of thee, my heart impatient burns, 


* 
And all my country on my ſoul returns Ss 


{When ſhall 1 ſee thy fields, whoſe plenteous grain 


No power can raviſh from th* induſtrious ſwain ? 

When kiſs, with pious love, the ſacred earth 

That gave a Burleigh or a Ruſſel birth? 

When, in the ſhade of laws, that long have ſtood, 

Propt by their care, or ſtrengthen'd by their blood, 

Of fearleſs independence wiſely vain, 

The proudeſt ſlave of Bourbon's race diſdain ? 
Yet, oh! what doubt, what fad preſaging 

voice, 

Whiſpers within, and bids me not rejoice ; 

Bids me contemplate every ſtate around, 

From ſultry Spam to Norway's icy hound; 

Bids their loſt rights, their ruin'd glories ſee 3 


Though plunder'd, gay; induſtrious, though op-[And telis me, Theſe, like England, once were 
© | | | 8 


pre 

With happy ſollies riſe above their fate, 

The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 
Vet here the Muſes deign'd a while to ſport 

18 the ſhort ſun-ſhine of a favouring court: 


p. Hough, , 


| | free! 


in the galleries of Verſailles. 
+ Chantil ). | 
1 St. Cloud. 
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Heroic thoughts, with Shakeſpear's force and 
fire ! 


Where Conde from an envious court withdrew ; : 


* Tho victories of Louis the Fourteenth, painted 
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Ms P. O VN T z, 
AMBASSADOR AT THZ CONGRESS OF 
- SOISSONS IN 1728, | 


WRITTEN AT PARIS, 

Hob, whoſe friendihip is my joy and pride, 

e warm me, and whoſe precepts 
Sulde i s 
Thou to v-hom greatneſs, rightly underſtood, 
Is but a larger power of being good) 
Say, Poyntz, amidſt the toil of anxious ſtate, 
Does not thy ſecret ſoul deſire retreat; 
Doſt thou not with (the taſk of glory done) 
Thy buſy life at length might be thy o; 
That, to thy lov'd philotophy reſignd. 
No care might ruffle thy unbended mind ? 
8 the wiſh, For ſure the happieſt weed, 
To favour'd man by ſmiling Heaven decreed, 
Is, to reflect at eaſe on glorious pains,, 

And calmly to enjoy what virtue gains.,, —_ , 

Not him I praiſe, who, from the world retir'd,. - 

By no enlivening. generous paſſion —__ 7: 
On flowery couches ſlunibers life away, 
And gently bids his active powers decay; 

Who fears bright Glory's awful face to ſee, 

And ſhuns renown as much as infamy, + . * 

Nut bleſt is he; who, exercis'd in cares, 

To private leiſure public virtue bears; 

Who'tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 

And decks repoſe with trophies Labour won. 

Him Honour follows to the ſecret ſhade, © 

And crowns propitious his declining head z 

Fn his retreats their harps the Muſes ſtring, 

or him it lays unbought ſpontaneous fing; _ 

Friendihip and Truth on all his moments wait, 

Pleas'd with retirement better than with ſtate; . 

And round the. bower, where humbly great he lies, 

Fair olives bloom, or verdant laurels rife. 

So when thy country ſhall no more demand 

The needful aid of thy ſuſtaining hand; - 

When peace reſtor'd ſhall, on her cowny wing, 

Secure repoſe and careleſs leiſure bring; + 

Then, to the ſhace of learned eaſe retir'd, 

The world forgetting, by the world admir'd, 

Among thy books and friends, thou. ſhalt poſſeſs 

Contemplative and quiet happineſss 

Pleas'd to review a life in honour ſpent, 

And painful merit paid with ſweet content. 
Vet, though thy hours unclogg'd with ſorrow roll, 

Though wiſcom calm, and ſcience feed thy ſoul, -- 

One dearer bliſs reniains to be poſſeſt. 

That only can improve and crown the reſt.— 

Permit thy friend this ſecret to reveal, 

Which thy own heart perhaps wovld better tell; 

The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions move 

Js, to be truly lov'd, and ſondly love. ö 

This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaſt, 

Friend of our health, and author of our reſt : 


4 
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Bids every gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 
And tunes each jarring ftring to harmony. 


Ev'n while I write, the name of Love inſpires 
More pleaſing thoughts, and more enlivening fires 5 
Beneath his power my raptut'd fancy glows, ' 

And every tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 


Dull is the privilege of living free; 
Our hearts were never forni'd for liberty: 
Some beauteous image, well imprinted there 


Can beſt defend them from conſuming care. 


In vain to groves and gardens we retire, 

And Nature in her rural works admire 

Though grateful theſe, yet thefe but faintly charm: 
They may delight us, but can never warm. 


{May ſome fair eyes, my friend, thy boſom fire 
{With pleaſing pangs of ever-gay defire ; 
And teach thee that ſoft ſcience, which alone 
Still to thy ſearching mind reſts ſlightly known! 


Thy ſoul, though great, is tender and refin'd, 
To friendſhip ſenſible, to love inclin'd, 


And therefore long thou canſt not arm thy breaſt 
$gainſt the entrance of ſo ſweet a gueſt, 


ear what th' inſpiring Muſes bid me tell, 
For Heaven ſhall ratify what they reveal : 

A choſen bride ſhall in thy arms be plac'd, 
With all th* attractive charms of beauty grac'd, 
« Whoſe wit and virtue ſhall thy own expreſs, 

« Diſtinguiſh!d"only by their ſoſter dreſs: | 


* Thy greatneſs ſhe, or thy retreat, ſhall ſhare; 


y Sweeten tranquillity, or ſofter care; ' | 
Her ſmiles the taſte of every joy ſhall raiſe, 


„And add new pleaſure to renown and praiſe; 


« Till charm'd you own the truth my verſe would 
« prove, a e 


tt: — 


„ 


| TO BE WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE er : 


MR. POYNTZ, 


i F i 

5 UCH is thy form, O Poyntr, but who ſhall find 
J A band, or colours, to expreſs thy mind? 

A mind unmov'd by every vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere; 


{Wiſe without art; without ambition great; 


Though firm, yet pliant ; active, though ſedate; 
With all the riche ſtores of learning fraught, 
Yet better ſtill Yy native prudence taught; 


4 4 4 


That, fond thè griefs of the diſtreſt to heal, 


Can pity frailties it could never feel; R 
That, when Misfortune'ſued, ne'er ſought to know 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or foe, 
That, fix'd cn equal virtue's temperate laws, 
Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe ; 

That, to its own perſections ſingly blind, 


Would for another think this praiſe deſign d. 
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EY 
EPISTLE TO Ma. POPE, 


| FROM ROME, 1730. 


MMORT AL bard ! for whom each Muſe has 
wove ine ; 
The faireſt garlands of th? Aonian grove; 
Preſerv*d our drooping genius to reſtore, 
When Addiſon and Congreve are no more; 
After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 
The darken'd age's laſt remaining light ! 
To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of antient wit; | 
For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 
Fall'n in their glory, and their virtue loſt; ö 
From tyrants, and from prieſts, the Muſes fly, 
Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty! | 
Nor Balæ now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nr or Mincio rove; 
To Thames's flowery borders they retire, 
And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. 2 
So in the ſhades; where, chear'd with ſummer rays, | 
Melodious linnets warbled fprightly lays, 
Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain 


* 


4 


Of gloomy Winter's inauſpieious reign, * 


No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 8 
But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove. 

Unhappy Italy! vyhoſe alter'd ſtate | 
Has felt the worft feverity of fate | 
Not that barbarian hands her fafces broke, 1 
And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke 3 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 

Her cities deſart, and her fields unſown ; 

But that her ancient ſpirit is decay d, ; 
That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled ; 
That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupplied the world before, 

Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 
Porn to inſtruct, and to command mankind z 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 
pd poets, who thoſe chiefs ſublimely prais'd ; 

Oft i the traces you have left explore, 

Your athes viſit, and your urns adore 

Ott kifs, with lips devour, ſome mouldering ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o*'ergrown ; a 
Thoſe horrid ruins better pleas d to ſee 

Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flowers I ſtrow'd, 
While with th* inſpiring Muſe my boſom glow?d, 
Crown'd with eternal bays, my raviſh'd eyes 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe : * Fo 

Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
* Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
* When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meffage from his maſter bear: | 

Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 


* No more let meaner fatire dim the rays 


4< In all the flowery paths of Findus ſtray, 


* K 


Jo fing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 


And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade, 


“ Such was the people whoſe exploits I ſungß; 
% Brave, yer refin'd, for arts and arts renown'd, 
„% With different bays by Mars and Phoebus crown'd; 


| 
I 
{ 
Y 


b And join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe.” 


1+ Quadrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petis, hic 


-1* Eft Ulubrus, animus fi te non deficit =quis.” 


Return'd at length to his own native ſhore, 
From all that's gay retir*d, and all that's great, 


At ſoft" Italian ſounds to melt away; 
Or in the fragrant groves of myrtie ſtray ; 
That lulls the tumuits of the ſoul to reſt, 
Or makes the fond poſſefior truly bleſt. 


« That flow majeſtic ftom thy nobler bays; 


But ſhun that thorny, that unpleafing way; 
Nor, when each toft engaging Muſe is thine, 
« Addteſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. 
« Of thee more worthy were thy taſk, to raiſe 
« A lafting column to thy country's praiſe ; 


«© That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt; 
Were Science in the arms of Peace is laid, 


« Such was the theme for whica my iyre 1 ſtrung, 


„ Dauntleſs oppoſers ot iyravnic ſway, 

« But pleas'd a mild Auguſtus o obey. 

elf theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy gane Mall live, 
« Envy to black Cocytus thall r-tie ; 

« And howl with Furies in torrenting fre z 

+ Approving Time hall conſecrate thy lays, 


TO 
LORD HERVEY, 
IN THE YEAR 1730. FROM WORCEST ERSHIRF, 


&© Strenua nos exercet inertia: navibus atque 


eſt 


Hos. 


Pollio, by Nature form'd in courts to ſhine, 
Wilt thou once more a kind attention lend, 
To thy long abſent and forgotten friend 
Who, after ſeas and mountains wander'd o'er, 


Beneath the ſnades of his paternal ſeat, 

Has found that happineſs he ſought in vain 

On the fam'd banks of Tiber and of Seine? 
"Tis not to view the well · proportion'd pile, 

The charms of Titian's and of Raphael's ſtile; 


In our own breaſts the ſource of pl-aſure lies, 
Still open, and ſtill flowing to the wiſe; 
Not fore d by toiiſome art.and wild defire 


D To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
If, high exalted on the throne of wit, | 
Near me and Homer thou aſpire to fit, | 


1But, in its proper channels gliding fair; 


geyond the bounds of nature to aſpire, 


A common benefit, which all may ſhare, 


AVOURITE of Venus and the tuneful Nine, 
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Whoſe rooted point his bleeding boſom tears, 


Isa generous love of others good, to fir d 
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Vet half mankind this eaſy good diſdain, / 

Nor reliſh happineſs unbought by pain; wi 

Falſe is their taſte of bliſs, and thence their ſearch + 
1S Vain. f — 

So idle, yet ſo reſtleſs, are our minds, 

We climb the Alps, and brave the raging winds; 

Through various toils to ſeek Content we roam, 

Which with but Ain bing right were ours at home. 

For not the ceaſeleſs change of ſhiſted place 

Can from the heart a ſettled grief eraſe, 

Nor can the purer balm of foreign air 

Heal the diſtemper'd mind of aching care. 

The wreich, by wild impatience driven to rove, 

Vext with the pangs of ill-requited love, 

From Pole to Pole the fatal arrow bears, 


With equal pain each different clime he tries, 
And is himſelf that torment which he flies. 
For how ſhould ills, which from our paffion 
flow, 


Ne chang'd by Africk's heat, or Ruſſia's ſnow? | 


Or how can aught but powerful reaſon-cure 


Happy is He, and He alone, who knows 
His heart's uneaſy diſcord to compoſe ; 


What from unthinking folly we endure ? | 


The ſweeteſt pleaſures of the focial mind ; 
To bound his withes in their proper ſphere ; 
To nouriſh pleaſing hope, and conquer anxious fear: 
This was the wiſdom ancient ſages taught, 
This was the ſovereign good they juſtly ſought ; 
This to no place or climate is confin'd, 
But the free native produce of the mind. 

Nor think, my Lord, that courts to you deny 
The uſeſul practice of philoſophy : 
Horace, the wiſeſt of the tuneful choir, 
Not always choſe from greatneſs to retire ; 
But, in tþe palace of Auguſtus, knew 
The ſame unerring maxims to purſue, 
Which, in the Sabine or the Velian ſhade, 
His ſtudy and luis happineſs he made. | 

May you, my friend, by his example taught, 
View all the giddy ſcene with ſober thought; 
Undazzled every glittering folly ſee, 
And in the midſt of ſlaviſn forms be free; 
In its own centre keep your ſteady mind, 
Let Prudence guide you, but let Honour bind. 
In ſhow, in manners, act the courtier's part, 
But be a country gentleman at heart. 


— —_ — — 


Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus J ſhow 
What female vanity might fear to know. 


Some merit's mine, to dare to be ſincere; 

But greater yours, ſincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends; 
Women; like princes, find few real friends : 
Ali who approach them their own ends purſue ; 
Lovers and Miniſters are ſeldom true. 

Hence oft fiom Reaſon heedleſs Beauty ſtrays, 
And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrays: 
Hence, by fond dreams of fancied power amns'd, 
When moit ye tyrannize, you're moſt ahus'd, 
What is your ſex's earlieft, lateſt care, 
Your heart's ſupreme ambition ?—To be fair. 
For this, the toilet every thought employs, 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys: 


For this, hands, lips, and eyes, are put to ſchool, 


And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 

And yet how few have learnt, when this is given, 
Not to diſgrace the partial boon of Heaven! 

How few with all their pride of form can move ! 
How ſew are lovely, that are made ſor love 

Do you, my fair, endeavour to poſſeſs 

An elegance of mind as well as dreſs 


Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 
By graccful Nature's unaffected eaſe. 


Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 
But wiſcly reſt content with modeſt ſenſe ; 
For wit, like wine, jntoxicates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain : 


{Of thoſe who claim it more than half have none; 
And half of thoſe who have it are undone. 


Be ſtill ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 


Nor think diſhoneſty a proof of parts: 


For you, the plaineſt is the wiſeſt rule: 


A curning woman is a knawi/h fool. 


Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame. 
Prudes rail at whores, as ſtateſmen in diſgrace 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their place. 
Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene ; 


| Witt. out, all beauty; and all peace within: 


The honour of a prude is rage, and ſtorm, 
'Tis uglineſs in its moſt frightful form. _ 
Fiercely it ſtands, defying gods and men, 
As fiery monſters guard a giant's den. 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great: 
A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat: 
Her faireſt virtues fly from public. ſight, 


Domeſtic worth, that ſhuns too ſtrong. a liglit. 


To rougher man Ambition's taſk reſign : 


ADVICE TO A LADY. 


/ M.,DCC.,XXXI, 


HE counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's ear, 
Unlike the flatteries of a lover's per, _- 
Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men. 


'Tis ours in ſenates or in courts to ſhine z 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, 

* dare the rage of Envy, and be great. 

One only care your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love; 

To this great point direct your conſtant aim, 
This makes your happineſs, and this your fame. 
Be never cool reſerve with paſſion join'd ; 
With caution choofe ; but then be fondly kind. 


The ſelfiſh heart, that but by halves is given, 


Shall find no place in Love's delightful heaven; 
Here fweet extremes alone can truly bleſs: 
The virtue of a. lover is exceſs, f 

| 5; A maid 
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A maid unaſk'd may own a well-plac'd flame; 
Not loving frft, but loving wrong, is ſhame. - 
Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain. 
Short is the period of inſulting power : 
Offended Cupid finds bis vengeful hour; 

Soon will reſume. the empire which he save, 
And ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave. 
Bleſt is the maid, and worthy to be bleſt, 

Whoſe ſoul, entire by him ſhe loves poſſeſt, 
Feels every vanity in fondneſs loſt, ; 
And aſks no power but that of pleaſing moſt : 
Hers is the bliſs, in juſt return, to prove 
The honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love; 
For her, inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid defire to change. | 
But, leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
' Let Reaſon teach what Paſſion fain would hide, 
That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be tied, 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
If angry Fortune on their union frown : it. 
Soon will the flattering dream. of bliſs be o'er, 
And cloy'd imagination cheat no more. 
Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain; 
And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 
Does but encreaſe the anguiſh'of their grief: 
While both could eafier their own ſorrows bear, 
Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care. 
Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
Than ſell your violated charms for gain ; 
Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe or hate, 
For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate. 
The moſt abandon*'d proſtitutes are they, | 
Who not to love, but avarice, fall a prey: 
Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of vife ; 
A maid ſo wedded is a Tvhore for life. 
Ev'n in the happieſt choice, where favouring 
; Heaven 
Has equal love and eaſy fortune given, 
Think not, the Huſband gain'd, that all is done: . 
The prize of happineſs muſt ill be won: 
and oft, the careleſs find it to their coſt, 
The lover in the huſband may be loſt ; 
The Graces might alone his heart allure ; 
They and the Virtues meeting muſt ſecure. 
Let ev'n your prudence wear the pleaſing dreſs 
Of care for kim, and anxious tenderneſs. 


From kind concern about his weal or woe, N 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow. | 


The koufhold ſceptre if he bids you bear, 

Make it it your pride his ſe-want to appear: 

Endearing thus the common acts of life, 

The miſtreſs ſtill ſhall charm him in the <vife ; 

And wrinkled age ſhall unobſerv*d come on, 

Before his eye perceives one beauty gone : 

Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn, 

His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſh'd burn. 
thus J, Belinda, would your charms improve, 

And form your heart to all the arts of love. 

The taſk were harder, to ſecure my own 

Againſt the power of thoſe already known : 

For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 


o 


N'S POEMS. 


1Skill'd every ſoft attraction to employ, 
Each flattering hope, and each alluring joy. 


I own your genius ; and from you receive 
The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1732. 


I. 
HEN Delia on the plain appears, 
Aw'd by a thouſar d tender fears, 


I would approach, but dare not move: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love! 


II. 
Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but hers can hear, 


No other wit but hers approve: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


III. 


If ſhe ſome other youth commend, 
Though I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove: 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


IV. 


When ſhe is abſent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
The cleareſt ſpring, or ſhadieſt grove : 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


V. 


When, fond of power, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for every ſwain, 

I ſtrove to hate, but vainly ſtrove: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


— — —— —ññ;ñ. —: —¼C 


S O N G. 


Warrrkx IN THE YEAR 1733 


I. 


1 heavy hours are almoſt paſt 

| That part my love and me: 

My longing eyes may hope at laſt 
Their only with to ſee. 


II. 


But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've loſt fo long? 

Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue 


With gentle force the captivated mind, 
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III. 


Will you in every look declare 
Your heart is ſtill the ſame; 

And heal each idly-anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame? 


£& 


Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene, 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet ; 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loitering time to cheat. 


V. 
But, if the dream that ſooths my mind 


N 
* 


p — 


If I am doom'd at length to find 
Vou have forgot to love: 


3 VI. 


All I of Venus aſk, is this; . 
No more to let us join: 

But grant me here the flattering bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine, 


DAMON AND DELIA. 
IN IMITATION OF HORACE AND LYDIA. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1732. 


Damon. 


ELL me, my Delia, tellme why 
My kindeſt, fondeſt looks you fly? 

What means this cloud upon your brow ? 
Have I offended ? Tell me ho-. 
Some change has happen'd in your heart, 
Some rival there has ftol'n a part; 
Reaſon theſe fears may diſapprove : 
But yet I ſear, becauſe I love. 


DL. 


Firſt tell me, Damon, why to-day 
At Belvidera's feet you lay? 
Why with ſuch warmth her charms you prais'd, 
And every trifling beauty rais'd, 
As if you meant to let me ſee 
Your flattery is not all for me? 
Alas! too well your ſex I knew, 
Nor was ſo weak to think you true. 


Danov. 


Unkind ! my falſchood to upbraid, 
When your own orders I obey'd ; 
You bid me try, by this deceit, 
The notice of the world to cheat, 


a 1 


Shall falſe and groundleſs prove; 4 | 


1 


4 


And hide, beneath another We 
* ſecret _ our mute flame. 


_— 
OS, 


Dew. 
Damon, your prudence I confeſs, 


But let me wiſh it had been leſs; 

Too well the Lover's part you play's, 
With too much art your court you made; 
Had it been only art, your eyes 

Would not have _ d in the diſguiſe, 


Damon. | 
Ah! ente idly to moleſt 


With groundleſs fears thy virgin breaſt. 
While thus at fancied wrongs you art ; 
To me a real pain you give, 


Dara... 
Though well I might your truth abe, 


My fooliſh heart believes you juſt : | 
{Reaſon this faith. may diſapprove z 7 5, 
But I — becauſe 1 *. 5 ä 


IN IMITATION or PASTOR. FIDO. 
8 O primavera gioventu del gon 
WRITTEN ABROAD IN 1729. 


"Hoe 


PARENT of blooming flowers and gay deſires, 


Youth of the tender year, delightful Spring, 
At whoſe approach, inſpir'd with equal fires, 
The amorous Nightingale and Poet fing ! 


1 Il. 


Again doſt thou return, but not with thee 
Return the ſmiling hours I once poſſeſt; 

Bleſſings thou bring'ſt to others, but to me 
The ſad remembrance that I ance was bleſt. 


III. 


Thy faded charms, which Winter ſnatch'd away, 
Rene w' d in all their former luſtre ſhine; 

But, ah! no more ſhall hapleſs I be gay, 
Or know the vernal joys that have been mine, 


IY. 


Though linnets fing, though flowers adorn the green, 
Though on their wings ſoft Zephyrs fragrance bear: 
Harſh is the muſic, joyleſs is the ſcene, 
The ocour faint: for Delia is not there. 


V. Chear» 
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V. 


Cheerleſs and cold I feel the genial ſun, 
From thee while abſent I in exile rove ; 
Thy lovely preſence, faireſt light, alone 
Can warm my heart to gladneſs and to love, 


Paxrs oF an ELEGY or TIBULLUS, 
TRANSLATED 1729-30. 
(+ Divitias alius fulvo ſibi congerat auro.”) 


ET others heap of wealth a ſhining ſtore, | 
And, much poſſeſſing, labour ſtill for more; 
Let them, diſquieted with dire alarms, 
Aſpire to win a dangerous fame in arms: 
Me tranquil poverty ſhall lull to reſt, 
Humbly ſecure, and indol ntly bleſt ; 
Warm'd by the blaze of my own chearful hearth, 
I'll waſte the wintery hours in ſocial mirth ; 
In Summer pleas'd attend to harveſt toils, 
In Autumn preſs the vineyard's purple ſpoils, | 
And oft to Delia in my boſom bear 
Some kid, or lamh, that wants its mother's care: | 
With her I'll celebrate each gladſome day, 
When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay : 
With her new milk on Pales' altar pour, 
And deck with ripen'd fruits Pomona's bower. 
At night, how ſoothing would it be to hear, 
Safe in her arms, the tempeſt howling near; 
Or, while the wintery clouds their deluge pour 
Slumber affiſted ty the beating ſhower ! 
Ah! how much happier, than the fool who braves, 
In ſearch of wealth, the black tempeſtuous Waves 
While I, contented with my little ſtore, 
In tedious voyage ſeek no diſtant ſhore ; 
But, idly lolling on ſome ſhady ſeat, | 
Near cooling fountains ſhun the dog-ſtar's heat: | 
For what reward ſo rich could Fortune give, 
That I by abſence ſhould my Delia grieve ? 
Let Great Meſſala ſhine in martial toils, 
And grace his palace with triumphal ſpoils ; 
Me Beauty holds, in ſtrong though gentle chains, 
Far from tumultuous war and duſty plains. 
With thee, my love, to paſs my tranquil days, 
How would I flight Ambition's painful praiſe ! 
How would I joy with thee, my love, to yoke 
The ox, and feed my ſolitary flock ! 
On thy ſoft breaſt might I but lean my head, 
How downy ſhould I think the woodland bed ! 
The wretch, who fleeps not by his fair- one's 
ſide, 
Deteſts the gilded couch's uſeleſs pride, 
Nor knows his weary, weeping eyes to cloſe, 
Though murmuring rills invite him to repoſe. 


Hard were his heart, who thee, my fair, could 
leave | 
For all the honours proſperous war can give; 
Though through the vanquiſh'd Eaſt he ſpread his 
fame, 
And Parthian tyrants tremble at his name ; 
Though, bright in arms, while hoſts around him 
| bleed, 
With martial pride he preſt his foaming ſteed. 
No pomps like theſe my humble vows require; 
With thee I'll live, and in thy arms expire. 
Thee may my clofing eyes in death hehold ! 
Thee may my faultering hand yet ſtrive to hold! 
Then, Delia then, thy heart will melt in woe, 
hen o'er my breathleſs clay thy tears will flow; 
Thy tears will flow, for zentle is thy mind, 
Nor doſt thou think it weakneſs to be kind. 
But, ah ! fair mourner, I conjure thee, ſpare 
Thy heaving breaſts and looſe diſhevePd hair: 
Wound not thy form; leſt on th* Ely ſan coaſt 
Thy anguiſh ſhould diſturb my peaceful ghoſt. 
But now nor death nor parting ſhould employ 
Our ſprightly thoughts, or damp our bridal joy: 
We'll live, my Delia; and from life remove 
All care, all buſineſs, but delightful Love. 
Old age in vain thoſe pleaſures would retrieve 
Which youth alone can taſte, alone can give; 
Then let us ſnatch the moment to be bleſt, 
This hour is Love's be Fortune's all the reſt. 


8 O N G. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1732. 


I, 


QAY, Myra, why is gentle Love 
A ſtranger to that mind, 

Which Pity and Eſteem can move 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


II. 


Is it, becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that Love moleſt ; 

The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
'That rack the amorous breaſt ? 


III. 


Alas! by ſome degree of woe 
We every bliſs muſt gain: 

The heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never feels a pain. 


Vor. VII. 
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e 8, 


Walrrzß AT Ma. Popz's Houvsz Ar 
TwWickEkN HAM, WHICH HE HAD LENT 
TO Mas. GrevilLy, 


In Avevsr 1735. 


I, 


O, Thames and tell the buſy town, 
Not all its wealth or pride 
Could tempt me from the charms that crown 
Thy rural flowery ſide : 


II. 


Thy flowery ſide, where Pope has plac'd 


The Muſes? green retreat, 
With every ſmile of Nature grac'd, 
With every art complete. 


1 


But now, ſweet Bard, thy heavenly ſong 
Enchants us here no more ; 

Their darling glory loſt too long 
Thy once- lov'd ſhades deplore. 


IV. 


Yet ſtill, for beauteous Greville's ſake, 
The Muſes here remain; 

Greville, whoſe eyes have power to make 
A Pope of every ſwain. 


————— —ääu — 
EP Io R A M. 


1 without hope e' er lov'd the brighteſt fair: 
But Love can hope, where Reaſon would 
deſpair. 


ea 


1 
To Ma. WEST, ar WICK HAM, 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1740. 


* Nature's ſweet ſimplicity, 
With elegance refin'd, 

Well in thy ſeat, my friend, I ſee, 
But better in thy mind, 


To both, from courts and all their tate, | 
Eager 1 fly, to prove | 


Joys far above a Courtier's fate, 
Tranquillity and Love. 


q 
' 


© See the Inſcriptions in Mr, Weſt's Poems. 


TO MISS LUCY FORTESCUE. 


NCE, by the Muſe alone inſpir'd 
I ſung my amorous ſtrains : 
No ſerious love my boſom fir'd; 
Yet every tender maid, deceiv'd, 
The idly-mournful tale believ'd, 
And wept my fancied pains. 


But Venus now, to puniſh me 
For having feign'd fo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond of thee, 
That not the whole Aonian choir 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire, 
Its real flame to tell. 


— —— ——— — — 


TO THE SAME; 
WITH 


HAMMOND?'s ELEGIES. 


AT that of I. ove can be expreſs'd, 
In theſe ſoft numbers ſee ; 

But, Lucy, would you know the reſt, 
It muſt be read in me. 


— — 


TO THE SAME. 
O him who in an hour muſt die, 
Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to fly, 
Then flow the minutes ſeem to me, 
Which keep me from the ſight of thee. 


Not more that trembling wretch would give,, 
Another day or year to live; 

Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Ot that long hour which thee detains, 


Oh! come to my impatient arms, 
Oh! come, with all thy heavenly charms, 
At once to juſtify and pay 


| The pain I feel from this delay, 


- 


TO THE SAME. 


I. 


1 5 eaſe my troubled mind of anxious care, 
Laſt night the ſecret caſket I explor'd, 
Where all the letters of my abfent fair 
His richeſt treaſure careful love had ſtor'd. 
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i. ; TO THE SAME. 8 
ir, every word a magic ſpell I found 5 
Of power to charm each buſy thought to reſt; ON HER PLEADING WANT OF TIME, 
Though every word increas'd the tender wound 
Of ſond defire ſtill throbbing in my breaſt. I. 
III. O* Thames's bank, a gentle youth 
For Lucy ſigh'd, with matchleſs truth, 


& to his hoarded gold the miſer ſteals, 
And loſes every ſorrow at the fight ; 

Yer wiſhes ſtill for more, nor ever feels 
Entire contentment, or ſecure delight. 


Ev'n when he ſigh'd in rhyme ; 

The lovely maid his flame return'd, 

And would with equal warmth have burn'd, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


R II. 
Ah! ſhould 1 loſe thee, my too lovely maid, Oft he repair'd with eager feet 
Could thou forget thy heart was ever mind, In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet, 
Fear not thy letters ſhould the change upbraid; Beneath th' accuſtom'd lime: 
My hand each dear memorial ſhall reſign: She would have fondly met him there, 
v And heal'd with love each tender care, ö 


But that ſhe had not time. 

Not one kind word ſhall in my power remain, | 
A painful witneſs of reproach to thee ; Lo. III. 

And leſt my heart ſhould ſtill their ſenſe retain, j« Tt was not thus, inconftant maid ! 
My heart ſhall break, to leave thee wholly free. | You ated once, (the ſhepherd ſaid) 


„When love was in its prime :*? 
She griev'd to hear him thus complain; 


— — — And would have writ, to eaſe his pain, 
| But that ſhe had not time, | 


IV. 


How can you act ſo cold a part? 
No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 
ix HER TEMPLE AT STOW, If love be not a crime.— 

We ſoon muſt part for months, for years— 
She would have anſwer'd with her tears, 


A PRAYER FO VENUS 


TO THE SAME, | But that ſhe had not time. 
I. 
AIR Venus, whoſe delightful ſhrine ſurveys — .. —ͤ— p—o——_—_ 
Its front reflected on the ſilver lake, 
theſe humble offerings, which thy ſervant pays, A , 
Freſh flowers, and myrtle wreaths, propitiou 
take. h | TO THE. SAME 
ET | | 
11 es my love exceeds all other love, OUR ſhape, your lips, your eyes, are ſtil the 
Phan Lucy's charms all other charms excel, ſame, 
far ſtom my breaſt each ſoothing hope remove, till the bright object of my conſtant flame; 
And there let ſad Deſpair for ever dwell. But where is now the tender glance, that ſtole, 
With gentle ſweetneſs, my enchanted ſoul ? 
III. E ind fears, impatient wiſhes, ſoft deſires, 
Put if my foul is fill'd with her alone; 7 Each melting charm that Love alone inſpires ? 
'No other with , + HER : Theſe, theſe are loſt ; and I behold no more 


01! make her, Goddeſs, make her all my own, The maid, my beart delignted to adore. 
wade my romblng heat eee repoſe? [70 ill inchang'd, Mill doting 10 Exceſs 


Iv. Weakly I grieve, unpitied I complain; : 
: Y | But not unpuniſh'd ſhall your change remain; 
No watchful ſpies I aſk, to guard her charms, For you, cold maid, whom no complaints can 
No walls of braſs, no ſteel-defended door: move, 
at her but once within my circling arms, Were far more bleſt, when you like me could 
Loves fureft fert, apd Iwill doubt no more. love. | 
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TO THE SAME. 


: 3 
HEN I think on your truth, I doubt you no 


more, 

T blame all the ſears I gave way to before: 

I ſay to my heart, © Be at reſt, and believe 

„% That whom once ſhe has choſen ſhe never will 
% leave.” 


II, 


But, ah! when I think on each raviſhing grace 
That plays in the fmiles of that heavenly face; 
My heart beats again; I again apprehend 
Some fortunate rival in every friend. 


III. 


Theſe painful ſuſpicions you cannot remove, 
Since you neither can leſſen your charms nor my 
love ; 4 
But doubts caus'd by paſſion you never can blame; 
For they are not ill founded, or you feel the ſame. 


TO THE SAME. 
WITH A NEW WATCH, 


ITH me while preſent may thy lovely eyes - 
Be never turn'd upon this golden toy: 
Think every pleaſing hour too ſwiftly flies; 
And meaſure time, by joy ſucceeding joy ! 


But when the cares that interrupt our bliſs 
To me not always will thy ſight allow ; 
Then oft with kind impatience look on this, 

Then every minute count—as I do now. 


Her balmy breath, and all her blooming ſtore 
Of rural bliſs, was here before : 

Oft have I met her on the verdant fide 

Of Norwood-hill, and in the yellow meads, 
Where Pan the dancing Graces leads, 
Array'd in all her flowery pride. 

No ſweeter fragrance now the gardens yield, 
No brighter colours paint th' enamel'd field. 


III. 


Is it to Love theſe new delights I owe ? 
Four times has the revolving ſun 

His annual circle through the zodiac run ; 
Since all that Love's indulgent power 
On favour*d mortals can beſtow, 
Was given to me in this auſpicious bower. 


IV. 


Here firſt my Lucy, ſweet in virgin charms, 

Was yielded to my longing arms ; 

And round our nuptial bed, 

Hovering with purple wings, the Idalian boy 
Shook from his radiant torch the bliſstul fires 
Of innocent deſires, 


| When Venus ſcatter'd myrtles o'er her head. 


Whence then this ſtrange encreaſe of joy? 
He, only he, can tell, who, match*d like me, 
(If ſuch another happy man there be) 

Has by his own experience tried 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride, 


| 


—— . — 
1 


TO THE 
M E M OR Y 


O F 


AN IRREGULAR ODE. 
WRITTEN AT WICKHAM IN 1746. 
TO THE SAME, 


I. 


E ſylvan ſcenes with artleſs beauty gay, 
Ye gentle ſhades of Wickham, ſay, 
What is the charm that each ſucceſſive year, 
Which ſe<s me with my Lucy here, | 
Can thus to my tranſported heart 
A ſenſe of joy unfelt before, impart ? 


II. 


Is it glad Summer's balmy breath, that blows 
From the ſair jaſmine and the bluſhing roſe? 


THE SAME LADY. 


A MONODY, A. D. 1747, 


“ Ipſe cava ſolans ægrum teſtudine amorem, 
| & Te dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
« Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 


I. 


T length eſcap'd from every human eye, 
From every duty, every care, 

{That in my mournful thoughts might claim a ſherr, 

Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry : 

Beneath the gloom of this embowering ſhade, 

This lone retreat, for tender ſorrow made, 

I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 
And pour forth all my ſtores of grief; 

Of grief ſurpaſſing every other woe, 

Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 
Can on th? ennobled mind beſtow, 
Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 

{Our groſs defires, inelegant and low, 


II. 


and  £@, 
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II. 


Ye tufted groves, ye gently-falling rills, 
Ye high o'erſhadowing hilis, 
Ye lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 
Oft have you my Lucy ſeen ! 
But never ſhall you now behold her more : 
Nor will ſhe now with fond delight 
And taſte refin'd your rural charms explore. 
Cloſs'd are thoſe heauteous eyes in endleſs night, 
Thoſe beauteous eyes where beaming us'd to thine 
Reaſon's pure light and Virtue's ſpark divine, 


III. 


Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 
To hear her heavenly voice ; | 
For her deſpiſing, when ſhe deign'd to ſing 
The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring : 
The woodlark and the linnet pleas'd no more; 
The nightingale was mute, 
And every thepherd's flute 
Was caſt in ſilent ſcorn away, 
While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 
Ve larks and linnets, now reſume your ſong 
And thou, melodious Philomel, 
Again thy plaintive ſtory tell; 
For death has ſtopt that tuneful tongue, | 
Whoſe muſic could alone your warbling notes excel, 


IV. 


In vain I look around 
C'er all the well-known ground, 
My Lucy's %onted footſteps to deſcry ; 
Where oft ve us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk 
We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky ; 
Nor by yon fountain's fide, 
Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be ſound : 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpect's ample bound 
No more my mournful eye | 
Can avght of her eſpy, 
But the fad ſacred earth where her dear relicks lie. 


V. 


Y thades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt ? 
Your bright inhabitant is loſt. 

You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 

Where female vanity might with to ſhine, 

The pomp of cities and the pride of courts. 

Her modeſt beauties ſhunn'd the public eye: 
To your ſequeſter'd dales 
And flower embroider'd vales 

From an admiring world ſhe choſe to fly: 

With Nature there retir'd, and Nature's God, 

x. The filent paths of wiſdom trod, 

And baniſh'd every paſſion from her breaſt, 
But thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, 

Whoſe holy flames with energy divine 

The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 

The conjugal and the maternal love. 


VI, 


Sweet babes, who, like the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns 


II. 


0 
| 
i 
| 


1 


From folly and fiom vice their helpleſs age to ſave? 
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Ny your delighted mother's fide, 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide) 
Ah! where is now the hand whoſe tender care 
To every virtue would have ſorm'd your youth, 
And ſtrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of truth? 
© loſs beyond repair 
© wretched father! left alone, 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own ! 
How (hall thy weaken'd mind, oppreis'd with woe, 
And crooping o'er thy Lucy's grave, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe ! 
Now the, alas! is gone, 


VII. 


Where were ye, Muſes, when relentleſs Fate. 
From theſe fond arms your fair diſciple tore 
From theſe fond arms, that vainly ſtrove 
With hapleſs ineffectual love 
- To guard her boſom from the mortal blow ? 
Could not your favouring power, Aoniat. 
maids, 
Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, 
For whom fo oft in theſe inſpiring ſhades, 
Or under Camden's moſs-clad mountains hoar, 
You open'd all your facred ſtore, 
Whate*er your ancient ſages taught, 
Your ancient bards ſublimely thought, 
And bade her raptur'd breaſt with all your ſpirit 
glow ? 


VIII. 


Nor then did Pindus or Caſtalia's plain 
Or Aganippe's ſount your ſteps detain, 
Nor in the Theſpian vaſlies did you play; 
Nor then on * Mincio's bank 
Beſet with ofiers dank, | 
Nor where Þ Clitumnus rolls his gentle ſtream, 
Nor where through hanging woods, 
Steep I Anio pours his floods, 
Nor yet where || Meles or & Iliſſus ſtray. 
III does it now beſeem, 
That, of your guardian care bereft, 
To dire diſeaſe and death your darling ſhould be left, 


IX. 


Now what avails it that in early bloom, 
When light fantaſtic toys 
Are all her ſex's joys, 
With you ſhe ſearch'd the wit of Greece and 
Rome; 
And all that in her latter days 
Jo emulate her ancient praiſe 


* The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth-place of 
Virgil. 
The Clitumnus is a river of Umbria, the reſi- 
dence of Propertius. 
| 1 The Anio runs through Tibur or Tivoli, where 
Horace had a villa. 

The Meles is a river of Ionia, from whence 
Homer, ſuppoſed to be torn on its banks, is called 
Meleſigenes. 


& Tue Iliſſus is a river at Athens. 
| | Italia's 
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Italia's happy genius could produce; 
Or what the Gallic fire 
Bright ſparkling could inſpire, 
By all the Graces temper*d and refin'd; 
Or what in Britain's iſle, 
Moſt favour'd with your ſmile, 
The powers of Reaſon and of Fancy nn" 
To full perfection have conſpir'd to raiſe ? 
Ah! what is now the uſe 
Of all thoſe treaſures that enrich'd her mind, 


To black Oblivion's gloom for ever now confign'd ! 


X, 
At leaſt, ye Nine, her ſpotleſs name 
»Tis yours from death to ſave, R 
And in the temple of immortal Fame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin ſiſters, come, 


And ſtrew with choiceſt flowers her 'hallow d 


tomb: 


But foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 
With accents ſweet and fad, 


Thou, plaintive Muſe, whom o'er his Laura's urn 


Unbappy Petrarch call'd to mourn ; 
O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 
A more impaſſion'd tear, a mere pathetic lay, 
1 XI. 
Teil how each beauty of her mind and face 


Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet peculiar grace 


How eloquent in every look 


Tell how her manners, by the world refin'd, 
Leit all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 


And made each charm of poliſh*d courts agree 


With candid Truth's ſimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence ! 
Tell how to more than manly fenſe 
She join'd the ſoſtening influence 
Of more than female tenderneſs : 
How, in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of other's good deſtroy, 
Her kindly-melting heart, 
To every want and every woe, 
To guilt itfelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
And all relief that bounty could be ſtaw 
Ev*n for the kid and lamb that pour'd its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 


Tears from ſweet Virtue's ſource, benevolent to all. 


XII. 


Not only good and kind, 

But ſtrong and elevated was her mind : 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 

Could look ſuperior down 

On Fortune's ſmile or frown ; 

T hat could without regret cr pain 

To Virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice 

Or Intereſt or Ambition's higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never tried 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magranimous diſdain, 


Through her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diſtinctly ſpoke ! 


{ 


q 


LYTTELTON'S POEMS. 


A wit that, temperately briglit 
With inoffenGve light 
All pleaſing ſhone ; nor ever paſt 

The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober hand, 
And ſweet Benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful modeſty, before it caſt. 

A predence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 

That nor too little nor too much believ' d, 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt Suſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be fincere. 
Such Lucy was, wien, in her faireſt days, 
Amieſt th? acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 

In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom, 


Death came remorſeleſs on, and ſunk her to the tomb. 


XIII. 


So, where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide, 
In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 
When now the wintery tempeſts all are fled, 
And genial Summer breathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head: 
From every branch the balmy flowerets riſe, 


On every bough the golden fruits are ſeen ; 


With odours ſweet it fills the ſmiling-ſkies, 
The wood- nymphs tend, and th' Idalian queen, 
But, in the midſt of all it's blooming pride, 
A ſudden blaft from Appenninus blows, 

Cold with perpetual ſnows : 


he tender blighted plant ſhrinks up its leaves, and 


dies. 


XIV. 


Ariſe, O Petrarch, from th Elyfian bowers, 


With never- fading myrtles twin'd, 
And fragrant with ambroſial flowers, 
Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd ; 
Ariſe, and hither bring the ſilver lyre, 
Tun'd by thy ſkilful hand, . 
To the ſoſt notes of elegant deſire, 
With which o'er many a land 
Was ſpread the fame of thy diſaſtrous e; ; 
To me refign the vocal ſhell, 
And teach my ſorrows to relate 
Their melancholy tale ſo well, 
As may ev'n things inanimate, 


Rough mountain caks and deſart rocks, to pity 


move. 
XV. 


What were, alas! thy woes compar'd to mine? 
To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band 
Of Hymen never gave her hand; 
The joys of wedded love were never thine. 
In thy domeſtic care 
Ske never bore a ſhare, 
Nor with endearing art 
Would heal thy wounded heart 
Of every ſecret grief that feſter'd there : 
Nor did her fond affection on the bed 
Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 
Whole nights on her unwearied arm ſuſtain, 
And charm away the ſenſe of pain: 
Nor did ſhe crown your mutual flame 


With pledges dear, and with a father's tender name. 


- 
* . 


Uu 


Vuſhar'd by thee, nd more my lifeleſs thoughts could 


LYTTELTON'S POEMS. 


XVI. 


© beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 
Then when thy virgin charms, 
Were yielded to my arms, 
How can my ſoul endure the loſs of thee ? 
How in the world, to me a deſart grown, 
Abandon'd and alone, 
Without my ſweet companion can I live? 
Without thy lovely ſmile, 
The dear reward of every virtuous toil, 
What pleaſures now can pall'd Ambition give ? 
Ev'n the delightful ſenſe of well-earn'd praiſe, 


raiſe, 
XVII. 


For my diſtrated mind 
What ſuccour can I find? 
On whom for conſolation ſhall I call? 
Support me, every friend; 
Your kind aſſiſtance lend, 
To bear the weight of this oppreſſive woe. 
Alas! each friend of mine, | 
My dear departed love, ſo much was thine, 
That none has any comfort to beſtow, 
My books, the beſt relief 
In every other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each favourite author we together read 
My tortur'd memory wounds 
dead 


XVIII. 


We were the happieſt pair of human kind; 
The rolling year its varying courſe perſorni'd, 
And back return'd again; 
Another and another ſmiling came, 
And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain: 
Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious Concord did our wiſhes bind: 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the ſame. 
O fatal, fatal ſtroke, 
That all this pleaſing fabric Love had rais'd 
Of rare felicity, | 
On which ev'n wanton Vice with envy gaz'd, 
And every ſcheme of bliſs our hearts had form'd, 
With ſoothing hope, ſor many a future day, 
In one ſad moment broke 
Yet, O my ſoul, thy riſing murmurs ſtay ; 
Nor dare the all-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
With impious grief complain. 
That all thy full blown joys at once ſhould fade ; 


Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will 


obe y' d. 
XIX. 


Would thy fond love his gra- e to her control, 
And in theſe low abodes of ſin and pain 
Her pure exalted ſoul 
Unjuftly ſor thy partial good det ain? 
No rather ftrive thy groveling mand to raiſe 


4 


„ and ſpeaks of Lucy 


i 


( 
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That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 
la which enthron'd ſhe now with pity ſees 
How frail, how inſecure, how flight, 
Is every mortal bliſs ; 
Ev'n Love itſelf, if rifing by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfe& tate, 
Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon muſt end, 
It does not to its ſovereign good aſcend. 
Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 
And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 
Whoſe peaceful path and ever-open gate 
No feet but thoſe of harden'd Guilt ſhall miſs. 
There death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reſtore, 
There yield up all his power ne'er to divide you more. 


ON THE SAME LADY, 


| To the 
Memory of Lucy Lyttelton, 
Daughter of Hugh Forteſcue of Filleigh 
In the count; of Devon, Eſq. 
Father to the-preſent Earl of Clinton, 
| By Lucy his wife, + 
The daughter of Matthew Lord Aylmer, 
Who departed this life the 19th of Jan. 1746-7. 
Aged twenty-nine, 
Having employed the ſhort time aſſigned to 
her here 
In the uniform practice of Religion and Virtue, 


* 
— 


Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Though meek, magnanimous; though witty, wiſe; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been 

Yet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. 

Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of Love, 
Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove ; 
Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 

Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong 
Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs'd, 
Her mind was Virtue by the Graces dreſs'd, 
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HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE iv. 


WRITTEN AT OXFORD, 1725 *. 


« Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c. 


J. 


S the wing'd miniſter of thunder ing jove, 
To whom he gave his dreadſul bolts to bear, 
Faithful aſſiſtant of his maſter's love, 
King of the wandering nations of the air, 


* Firſt printed with Mr. Weſt's tranſlation of 
Pin'ar. See the Preface to that Gentleman's Poems. 
Þ in the rape of Ganymede, who was carried up to 


Up iet at unclouded blaze, 


Jo piter by an eagle, according to the Poctical Hiſtory, 
| 11. 
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II. 5 | 
When balmy breezes fann'd the vernal ſky, 
On doubtful pinions left his parent nelt, 


In ſlight effays his growing force to try, 
While inborn courage fir'd his generous breaſt ; 


III. 


Then, darting with impetuous fury down, 
The flocks he ſlauguter'd, an unprattis'd foe ; 
Now his ripe valour to perfection grown | 
The ſcaly ſnake and creſted dragon know ; 


N'S POEMS, 


XI. 


Since the dire African with waſteful ire 
Rode o'er the ravag'd towns of Italy; 

As through the pine-trees flies the raging fire, 
Or Eurus o'er the vext Sicilian fea, 


XII, 


From this-bright zra, from this proſperous fiele, 
The Roman glory dates her riſing power; 

From oy 'twas given her conquering ſword to 
wield, 

| Raiſe her fallen gods, and ruin'd ſhrines reſtore, 


IV. | XIII. 


Or, as a lion's youthful progeny, 

Wean' d from his ſavage dam and milky food, 
The gazing kid beholds with fearful eye, 

Doom'd firſt to Rain his tender fangs in blood: 


V. 


Such Druſus, young in arms, his foes beheld, 
The Alpine Rheti, long unmatch'd in fight: 

So were their hearts with abject terror quelPd ; 
So ſunk their haughty ſpirit at the ſight. 


VI. 


»Tam'd by a boy, the fierce Barbarians find 
How guardian Prudence guides the youthfulflame, 

And how great Cæſar's fond paternal mind 
Each generous Nero forms to early fame; 


VII. 


A valiant ſon ſprings from a valiant fire : ' 
Their race by mettle ſprightly courſers prove; 
Nor can the warlike eagle's active fire 
Degenerate to form the timorous dove. 


VIII. 


But education can the genius raiſe, 

And wiſe inſtructions native virtue aid; 
Nobility without them is diſgrace, 

And Honour is by vice to ſhamie betray' d. 


IX. 


Let red Metaurus, ſtain'd with Punic blood, 
Let mighty Afdrubal ſubdued, confeſs 
How much of empire and of fame is ow'd 
By thee, O Rome, to the Neronian race. 


X. 


Of this be witneſs that auſpicious day, 
Which, after a long, black, tempeſtuous night, 
Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a milder ray, 


And chear'd our drooping hearts with dawning] ,, Throu 


Thus Hannihal at length deſpairing ſpoke: 
Like ſtags to ravenous wolves an eaſy prey, 
« Our feeble arms a valiant foe prevoke, 

« Whom to elude and *ſcape were victory: 


XIV. 


“ A dauntleſs nation, that from Trojan fires, 


% Hoſtile Auſonia, to thy deſtin'd ſhore 
« Her gods, her infant ſons, and aged fires, 
Through angry ſeas and adverſe tempeſts bore ; 


XV. 


As on high Algidus the ſturdy oak, | 

Whoſe ſpreading boughs the axe's ſharpneſs feel, 

Improves by loſs, and, thriving with the ſtroke, 

| « Draws N and vigour from the wounding 
eel. 


« Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled head 
« Sotir*d the baffled force of Hercules; 
Nor Thebes, nor Colchis, ſuch a monſter bred, 
Pregnant of hills, and fam'd for prodigies. 


XVII. 


« Plunge her in ocean, like the morning ſun, 

* Brighter ſhe riſes from the depths below 
To earth with unavailing ruin thrown, 

© Recruits her ſtrength, and foils the wondering foe, 


XVIII. 


« No more of victory the joyful fame 

“Shall from my camp to haughty Carthage fly; 
* Loft, loſt, are all the glories of her name 
With Aſdrubal her hopes and fortune die 


XIX. 


What ſhall the Claudian valour not perform 

+ Which Power Divine guards with propitious care 
Which Wiſdom ſteers through all the dangerous 
f ſtorm, 
gh all the rocks and ſnoals of doubtful war?" 


light, 


VIRTUE 


oe. 


UE 
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VIRTUE AND FAME. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF EGREMONT, 


IRTUE and Fame, the other day, 
. Happen'd to croſs each other's way; 
Said Virtue, + Hark ye! madam Fame, 
« Your ladyſhip is much to blame; 
«* ove bids you always wait on me, 
« And yet your face I ſeldom fee : 
% The paphian queen employs your trumpet, 
« And bids it praiſe ſome handiome ftrumpet; 
« Or, thunder:ng throuvi the ranks of war, 
« Ambition tics jou to hee car,?? 
Saith Fame, & Pear matam, I proteſt, 
% ] never find myſelt ſo bieit 
% As when 1 hnmbly wait behind you! 
« But *tis ſo mighty hard to find you! 
In ſuch cbſcure retzeats youdurk 
« To ſeek you, is on endleſs work.” 
„Well,“ anſwer'd Virtue, I allow 
„% Your plea. But hear, and mark me now. 
% know (without offence to others) 
« T know the beſt of wives and motliers; 
« Who never paſs'd an uſeleſs day 
% In ſcar«lal, voſiping, or play: 
« Who'e monett wit, chaſtie'd by ſenſe, 
« Is lively chearful innocence ; 
« Whoſe heart nor envy knows, nor ſpite, 
“% Whole duty is her ſole delight; 
« Nor rul'd by whim, nor ſlave to faſhion, 
& Fer parents? joy, her huſband's paſſion.“ 
Fame ſmil'd and anſwer'd, © On my life, 
« This is ſome country parſon's wife, 
« Who never faw the court nor town, 
« Whoſe face is homely as her gown ; 
& Who banquets upon eggs and bacon— 


No, magam, no—you're much miſtaxen- 


« beg you'll let me ſet you rigb. 

« *Tijs one with every beauty bright; 

% Adorn'd with every poliſh'd art 

% That rank or fortune can itnpart : 
is the moſt celebrated toaſt 

« That Britain's ſpecious iſle can boaſt ; 
« 'Tis princely Petworth's noble dame 
«% 'Tis Egremont—Go, tell it, Fame.“ 


ADDITION, EXTEMPORE. 


BY EARL HARDWICKE., 


Fun heard with pleaſure—ſtraight replied, 


« Firſt on my roll ſtands Wyndham's bride 


My trumpet oft I've rais'd, to ſound 
Her modeſt praiſe the world around 
&% But notes were wanting—Canſt thou find 
« A Muſe to fing her face, her mind? 
« Believe me, I can name but one, 
„A friend of yours —'tis Lyttelton.”? 

Vor. VII. | 


309 
LETTER 
T 0 
EARL HARDWICKE: 


OCCASIONED BY 


THE FOREGOING VERSES, 


My Lord, 
"Thouſand thanks to your Lordſhip for your 
zadition to my verſes. f you can write ſuch 
ext:24Pc7% it is well for other poets, that you choſe 
to de Lord Chancellor, rather man a Laureat. 
Phey explain to me a viſion had tti2 night before, 


Methought I ſaw before my feet, 
With countenance ſerene and 1vect, 
The Muſe, who, in my youthful gays, 
Had oft inſpir'd my careleſs la: 5. 

She ſmil'd, and ſaid, „ oe, more I ſee 

« My fugitive returns ro ne; 

Long lad I loit ou from my bovrer, 
«& You ſcorn'd to own my gentle power 
With me no more your genus ſported, 
„The grave hiſtoric Muſe you courted ; 
„Or, rais'd from earth, v :th training eyes; 
Purſued Utania through tne ſkies z 

«© But now, to my forſaken trach, 

„Fair Egremont has brouglit you hack: 
Ner bluſh, by her and Vit ue jed, 
That ſoft, that pleaſing pach. to tread 
For there, beneath to morrow's ray, 
Ev'n Wiſdom's ſelf mall deign to play. 
Lo! to my flowery groves and ſprings 
Her favourite ſon the goddeſs brings, 
The council's and the ſenate's guide, 
Law's oracle, the ration's pride: 

He comes, he joys with thee to join, 
In finging Wyndham's charms divine: 
« To thine he adds his robler lays; 

Ev'n thee, my friend, he deigns to praife. 
Enjoy that praiſe, nor envy Pitt 

His fame with burgeſs or with cit; 

« For ſure one line from ſuch a Bard, 

« Virtue would think her beſt reward.“ 


H:x- 
TO 


E LL 


ADAM, beſore your feet I lay 
This ode upon your wedding - day, 
The firſt indeed I ever made, 
For writing Odes is not my trade: 
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310 LYTTELTON'S POEMS. 


My head is full of houſhold cares, 

And neceſſary dull affairs ; 

Befides that ſometimes jealous frumps 

Will put me into doleſul dumps. 

And then no clown beneath the ſky 

Was e*er more ungallant than I; 

For you alone I now think fic 

To turn a poet and a wit— 

Fer you whoſe charms, I know not how, 

Have power to ſmooth my wrinkled brow, 

And make me, thouzh by nature ſtupid, 

As briſk, and as alert, as Cupid, 

Theſe obligations to repay, 

Whene'er your happy nuptial day 

Shall with the circling years return, 

For you my torch ſhall brighter burn 

Than when you firſt my power ador'd, 

Nor voll I cali myſelf your lord, 

But am, (as witneſs this my hand) 

Your humble ſervant at command. 
HYTMEN. 


Dear child, let Hymen not beguile 
You, who are ſuch a judge of ſtyle, 
To think that he theſe verſes made, 
Without an abler penman's aid; 
Obſerve them well, you'll plainly ſec, 
That every line was writ by me. 
Curip. 


. —— ͥ PſD— 


ON READING 
MISS CARTER'S POEMS 


"IN MANUSCRIPET. 


UCH were the notes that ſtruck the wondering 


car 
of ſilent Night, wher, on the verdant banks 
Of Siloe's hallow?®d brook, celeſtial harps, 
According to ſeraphic v voices, ſung 
Glory to Cod on kigh, and en the a 
Peace and geod- æui 17 tc men! Reſume the lyre, 
Chauntreſs divine, and every Briton call 
Its melody to hear-—fo ſhall thy ſtrains, 
More powerful than the ſong of Orpheus, tame 
The ſavaze heart of brutal] Vice, and bend 
At pure Religion's ſhrine the Aubborn knee 
Of bold Impiety - Greece ſhail no more 

2f Leſbian Sapphe boat, whoſe wanton Muſe, 
Like a falſe Siren, while ſhe charm'd, ſeduc'd 
To guilt and ruin. For the ſacred hend 
Of Britain's poeteſs, the Virtues twine 
A nobler wreath, by them from Tden's grove 
Unfading gather'd, and direct the hand 
Ci w=— co fix it on licr brovs, 


MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 


HE Goes, on thrones celeſtial ſeated, 
By Jove with bowls of nectar heated, 
All on Mount Ecgecumbe turn'd the'r eyes z 
„ That place is mine, great Neptune eries: 
© Behold! how proud ver al the main 
& Thoſe ſtately turrets ſeem to reign ! 
No views fo grand on earth you ſee ! 
«© The maſter too belongs to me: 
« grant him my domain to ſhare, 
&« I bid his hand my trident bear.“ 
« The ſea is yours, but mine the land,” 
Pallas replies; “by me were plann'd 
“ Thoſe towers, that hoſpital, thofe docks. 
That fort, which crowns thoſe iſland rocks: 
The lady too is of my choir, 
* I taught her hand to touch the lyre; 
« With every charm her mind I grac'd, 
I gave her prudence, knowledge, taſte.“ 
« Hold, madam,” interrepted Venus, 
« The lady muſt be ſhar*d between us: 
« And ſurely mine is yonder grove, 
« So fine, fo dark, ſo fit for love; 
„ Trees, ſuch as in th' Idalian glade, 
Or Cyprian lawn, my palace ſhade.“ 
Then Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, came; 
Each Nymph alledg'd her lawtu} claim. 
But jove, to finiſh the debate, 
Thus ſpoke, and what he ſpeaks is fate: 
« Nor god nor goddeſs, great or ſmall, 
© That dwelling his or hers may call; 
made Mount Edyecu :mbe ſor you ail.” 
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INVITATION 
| TO THE 


| DOWAGER DUCHESS DP'AIGUILLON. 


V HEN Peace ſhall, on her Cowny wing, 
To France and England Friendſhip bring, 
Come, Aiguilion, and here receive 

That homage we delight to give 

o foreign talents, foreign charms, 

o worth which Envy's ſelf diſarms 

If jcalous haired : Come and love 

Thar nation which you now approve. 

o ſha!l by France amends be made 

If ſuch a debt can e'er be paid) 

For having with ſeducing art 

From Pritain ſtol'n her Hervey" s heart. 
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TO COLONEL DRUMGCOLD. | 
| 


RUMGOLD, whoſe anceitors from Albion's' 
ſhore 

Tie;r conquering ſtandards to Hibernia bore, 
Thouga now thy valour, to thy country loit, * 
ohimes in the foremoit ranks of Gallla's hoſt, 
Think not that France ſhall borrow all thy fame 
From Tritifh fires deriv'd thy genius came: 
Its torce, its energy, to theſe it ow'd, 
Bur the {air polich Gatllia's clime beſtov'd: 
Te Graces there each ruder art refin'd, 
Aud liveneſt wit with ſoundeſt ſenſe combin'd. 
They taught in ſportive Fancy's gay attire 


To dreſs the graveſt of th' Aonian choir, | 


And gave to ſober Wiſdom's wiinklet check | 
The (ale tizat awells in Hebe's dimple fleck, | 
Pa to enen realm the debt that cach may aſk : 


Lc tine, avd thine alone, the pleafing taſk, | 


In pureſt elegance of Gallic phraſe 

To cloath the ſpirit of the Britin lazs. 

7hus every flower which every Mulc's hand ; 
Las rais'd profuſe in Britain's faverrite land, 

By thee tranſpianted to the banks of Seine, 

Its ſweeteſt native odours Mall rerain. 

And when thy noble friend, with olive crown'd, 

In cogcord's golden chain has firmly bound 

The rival nations, thou for boch ſnalt raiſe 

the gratetful ſong to his immortal praiſe. 

Anion fha:l think ſhe hears her Prior fing ; 

and France, that Boileau ſtrikes the tuneful ring, 
hen Malt thou tell what various talents join'd, 
Acorn, embelliſn, and exalt his mind 

Learning and wit, with ſweet politeneſs grac'd; 
Wiſdom by guiic or cunning undebas'd; 

By pride unſullied, genuine dignity; 


A rohler and ſublime fſimplicitv. 


Such in thy verſe ſhail N:vernois be thewn : 
Francs ſhall with joy the fair reſemblance own 


And Albion ſighing bid her ſons aſpue 
To imitate the merit they admie. 


— —— (Q2— 


1 Ar 


1 * 


ITAPH ON CAPTAIN GREN VILLE; * 


KILLED IN LORD ANSON'S ENGAGEMENT IN 
1747. 
Y L weeping Muſes, Graces, Virtues, tell 
If, fince your all accompliſn'd Sydney fell, 
You, or afflited Britain, eber deplor'd : 
A lols like that theſe plaintive lays recoid ! 


* Theſe verſes having been originally written 
when the author was in Oppoſition, concluded thus 
(much better, perhaps, than at preſent). 

But nobler far, and greater is the praiſe 

6 So bright to thine in theſe degenerate days: 

An age of heroes kindled Sidney's fire; 

** His inborn worth alone could Grenville's 
deeds inſpire.” 

But ſome years after, when his 1.ordhip was with 
Miniſtry, he eraſed theſe four lines. See GENT. 
Mac, vol. XLIX. p. 601. N. | | 
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Such ſpotleſs honour; ſuch ingenuous truth, 
Such ripen ' wiſdom in the bloom of youth! 
So mild, ſo gentle, ſo compos'd a mind, 

To fach heroic warmth and courage join'd ; 
He too, like Sydney, nurs'd in Learning's arms, 
For nobler war ſorſook her ſoſter charms: 

Like him, poſſeſs'd of every pleaſing art, 

The ſecret wiſh of every female's heart: 

Like him, cut off in youthful glory*s pride, 
He, unrepining, for his country dy'd. 


ON 
| GOOD HUMOUR, 


WRITTEN AT EATON-SCHQOOL, 1729. 


"LF" me, ye ſons of Phcebus, wit is this 
Which ail admire, but ſew, too few, poſſels? 

A virtue 'tis to ancient maids unknown, 

And predes who ſpy all faults except their own. 

Lov*d and defended by the brave and wiſe, 

Thougi knaves abuſe it, and like fools deſpiſe. 

Say, Wyndham, if 'tis poſſible to tell, 

What is the thing in which you moſt excel? 

Hard is the queſtion, for in all you pleaſe; 

Yet ſure good-nature is your nobleſt praiſe 

Secur'd by this, your parts no envy move, 

For none can envy him whom all muſt love. 

This magic power can make ev*n ſolly pleaſe, 

This to Pitt's genius adds a brighter grace, 

And ſweetens every charm in Cælia's face. 


SOME 
ADDITIONAL STANZAS 


10 
ASTOLFO'S VOYAGE TO THE MOON, 


in ARIio0ST®O. 


3 
HEN now Aſtolſo, ſtor'd within a vaſe, 
Orlando's wits had ſafely brought away; 
He turn'd his eyes towards another place, 
Where: cloſely cork'd, unnumber'd bottles lay. 


Of 


II. 


Ot fineſt cryſtal were thoſe bottles made, 
Yet what was there inclos'd he could not fee : 
Whereiore in humble wiſe the Saint he pray'd, 
To tell what treaſure there conceal'd might be. 


III, 


A wonderous thing it is, the Saint replied, 

© Yet undefin'd by any mortal wight; 

An airy eſſence, not to be deſcried, 

„ Subtle ane thin, that MAIDENHEAD Is hight, 


(t 


IV. 


From earth each day in troops they hither come, 
« And fil each hole and corner of the Moon: 
For they are never eaſy while at home, 

« Nor ever owner thought them gone too ſoon. 


cc 


; 


When here arriv'd, they are in bottles pent, 
“% For fear they ſhould evaporate again 
And hard it is a priſon to invent, 

% So volatile a ſpirit to retain. ' 


Lg 


A 


VI. | d 


Thoſe that to young and wanton girls belong 
Leap, bounce and fly, as if they'd burſt the 
« glaſs: 
But thoſe that have below been kept too long 
Are ſpiritleſs, and quite decay*d, alas! 


0 


** 


, 
VII. 
So ſpake the Saint, and wonder ſeiz'd the Knight, 
As of each veſſel he th' inſgription read; 
For various ſecrets there were brought to light ; 
Of which report on earti had nothing ſaid. 


* 


VIII. 


Y'roinities, that cloſe confin'd the thought 
In © other world, he found above the ſky; 
MH: in's a hs couſin's there were brought, 
Vi made him ſwear, though good St. John 
was by. l 


IX. 


Eut much bis wrath inceas'd, when he eſpied 
That which was Chloc's cnce, his miſtreſs dear; 
& Hh, ialſe and treach us iugitive!“ he cried, 
& Little I deem'd taat I ſhould meet thee here. 


X. 


&« Did not thy owner, when we parted laſt, 

& Promiſe to keep thee ſaſe for me alone? 
t Ccarce of our abſence three ſhort months are paſt, 
& und thou already from thy poſt art flown, 
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Þ. 3.0 


Pe not enrag'd,“ replied th* Apoſtle kind — 
Since that this maidennead is thine by right, 

Take it away; and, when thou haſt a mind, 
« Carry it r4:ther whence it took its flight,” 


XII. 


„Thanks, Holy Father !** quoth the joyous Knight, 


| ne Moon ſhall be no loſer by your grace: 
Let me but have the vie on't for a night, 
And I'll reſtore it to its preſent place.” 


— Cc, —äää— — 
{ — 


TO A YOUNG Lap x. 
WITH THE TRAGEDY OF 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


N tender Otway's moving ſcenes we find 
What power the gods have to your ſex affign'd 

Venice was loſt, it on the brink of fate 
A woman had not propt her ſinking ſtzte : 
la tue dark danger of that dreadful hour, 
Vain was her ſenate's wiſdom, vain its power; 
But, ſav'd by Belvidera's charming tears, 
Still ofer the ſubject main her towers the rears, 
ar d ſtands a great example to mankind, | 
With what a boundleſs ſway you rule the mind, 
Skilitv] the worſt or nobleſt ends to ſerve, 
Ani ſtrong alike to ruin or preſerve, 

In wretchel Jafher, we with pity view 
A mind, to Honour faiſe, to Virtue true, 
In the wild ſtorm of ſtruggling paſſions toſt, 
Yet ſaving innocence, though fame was loſt ; 
Greatly forgetting what he ow'd his friend 
His country, which lad wrong*d him, to defend, 
| But ſhe, who urg'd him to that pious deed, 
Who knew fo well tlie patriot's cauſe to plead, 


| Was, conquering love her country's ſatety wor, 


Was, by that fatal love, herſelf undone. 

„Hence may we learn, what paſſion fain would 

„hide, 
« That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhould be tied. 
« Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
If angry Fortune on their union frown : 
“ Soon will the flattering dreams of joy be o'er, 
« And cloy'd imagination cheat no more; 
© Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
With mutual tears the bridal couch they tain; . 
SS | An 


4 


* The twelve following lines, with ſome ſmall 
variations. have been already printed in“ Advice to 
a Lady,” p 290; but, as Lord Lyttelton choſe to 
introduce them here, it was thought more eligible 


to repeat theſe few lines, than to ſuppreſs the reſt 
of the poem. 


ES ˙ ter a 


„ WW ww 


On each glad day may plenty ſhower delight, 


No tempeit cruſh the tender buds of joy; 


LYTTBLTO 


« And that fond love, which ſhoyld afford relief, | 

« Noes but augment the ang uiſh of their grief: 

« While both could eaſier their own ſorrows hear, 

« Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care.” 
May all the joys in Love and Fortune's power 

Kindly combine to grace your nuptial hour ! 


And warmeſt rapture bleſs each welcome night! 
May Heaven, that gave you helvidera's charms, 
Deſtine ſome happier Jaffier to your arms, 
Whoſe bliſs misfortune never may allay, 

Whoſe fondneſs never may through care decay; 
Whoſe wealth may place you in the faireſt light, 
And force each modeſt beauty into ght! 

So ſhall no anxious want your peace deſtroy, 


But all your hours in one gay circle move, 
Nor Reaſon ever diſagree with Love! 
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' SULPICIA TO CERINTH Us, 
IN HER SICKNESS, 


FROM T1IBULLUS. 
(Sent to a Friend, in a Lady's Name.) 


AY, my Cerinthus, does thy tender breaſt 
heel the ſame ſeveriſh heats that mine moleſt ? 
Alas! I only wiſh tor health again, 
Becauſe I think my lover ſhares my pain: 
For what would health avail to wretched me, 
if you could, unconcern'd, my illneſs ſee ? 


— — — . — — — 


SULPICIA TO CERINTHUS. 


. 


12 me, my heart, ſond ilave of hopeleſs love, 


I'M weary of this tedious dull deceit; 

1 Myſelf 1 torture, while the world I cheat: 

I hough practence bids me ſtrive to guard my fame, 
| Love ſees tle low hypocriſy with ſhame; 


And doom'd its woes, witkout its joys, to Love bids me all confeſs, and call thee mine, 


prove, 
Canſt thou endure this calmly to erzſe 
The dear, dear image of thy Delia's face? 
Canit thou exclude that habitant divine, 
To place ſome meaner idol in her ſhrine ? 
O taſk, for feeble Reaſon too ſevere ! 
O leflon, nought could teach me but deſpair! 
Muſt I forbid my eyes that heaverly fight, 
They 've view'd fo oft with langvithing delight? 


Worthy my heart, as i am worthy thine: 
Weakneſs for thee I will no longer hide; 
Weakneſs for thee is woman's nobleſt pride. 


—— — . — 


Mutt my ears ſhun that voice, whoſe charming; CA'TO'S SPEECH TO LABIENUS. 


ſound 
Seem'd to relieve, white it encreas'd, my wound? 
O Waller! Petrarch! you who tun'd the lyre 
To the ſoft notes of elegant defire ; 
Though Sidney to a rival gave her charms, 
Though Laura dying left her lover's arms, 
Vet were your pains lefs exquiſite thire mine, 
*1:8 eaſier ſat to ioſe, than to reſign ! 


— —— FAU —— — 


FNSCRIPTION 
FOR A BUST OF LADY SUFFOLK; 


Deſigned to be ſet up in a Woop at STowz. 
| 1732. 


Hes wit and beauty ſor a court were made: 
But truth and gcodnoſs fit her for a ſhade, 


IN THE NINTH BCOK OF LUCAN, 
(„ Quid quzri, Labiene, jube « &c.””) 


HAT, Labierus, would thy fond defire, 
Of horned Jove's prophetic ſirine enquire ? 

Whether to ſeek in arms a glorious doom, 

Or baſely live, and be a king in Rome? 

If life be nothing more than death's delay; 

If impious force can honeſt minds diſinay, 

Or Probity may Fortune's frown diſdain; 

If well to mean is all that Virtue can 

And right, dependant on itſelf alone, 

Gains no addition from ſucceſs ?—"Yis known : 

Fix'd in my heart theſe conſtant truths I bear, 

And Ammon cannot write them deeper there. 
Our ſouls, allied to God, within them feel 

The ſecret dictates of the Almighty will; 

This is his voice, be this our oracle. 

When firſt his breath the ſeeds of life inſtill'd, 

All that we ought to know was then reveal'd. 

Nor can we think the Omnipreſent mind 

Has truth to Libya's defart ſands confin'd, 


1] her2, 
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There, knovon to few, obſcur'd, and loſt, to lie — jor is the mighty aim of all their toil, 


Is there a temple of the Deity, 

Except earth, ſea, and air, yon azure pole; 
And chiet, his holteſt ſine, tue virtuous foul ? 
Where e*er the eye can pirrce, the feet can inove, 
This wide, this bounclleſs univerſe is jove. 

Let ahject minds, that douht hecauſe they fear, 
With piovs awe to jugeling prises repair; 

I credit not what lying prophets tells 

Death is the only certain oracle 

Cowards and brave muit ie one deſtin'd hour— 
This Jove has told; he needs not tell vs more. 


TO MR. GLOVER; 
ON HIS 
POEM OF LEONIDAS. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1734. 


O on, my friend, the noble taſk purſue, 
And think thy genius is thy country's due; 

To vulgar wits inferior themes belong, 
Bot Liberty and virtue claim thy ſong. 
Yet cafe to hope, though grac'd with every charm, 
The patriot verie will cold Britannia warm; 
Vainiy thou ſtriv'ſt our Janguid hearts to raiſe, 
By ęrcat examples drawn from better days: 
No longei we to Spaita's fame aſpire, 
What Sparta ſcorn'd, inſtructed to agmite; 
Nurs'd in the love of wealth, and ſorm'd to bend 
Our narrow thoughts to tht ingicricus end: 
No generous purpoſe can enlarge the mind, 
No fecial care, no labour for maiking, 
Where mean ſeif inte ieſt every ad ion guides, 
In camps conimands, in cabinets preſides; 
Where luxury conſumes the guilty ſtore, 


Only to aid the wreck, and ſhare the ſpoil?ꝰ 
Un each relation, friend, depencant, pour, 
With partial wantonneſs, the golden ſlower, 
And, fenc'd by ſtrong corruption, to deſpiſe 
An injurd nation's unavailing cries ! 
RKouze, Briron5, rouze ! if ſenſe of ſhame be weak, 
Let the loud voice of threateving danger ſpeak, 
1.0! France, as Perſia once, o'er every land 
\Prepates to ſtreteh her aW-oppreing hand. 
hall England Bt regarclef, and ſcg ate, 
A calm ſyc ctatreſs ol the general tate ; 
Or cal! forth ail her virtue, and oppoſe, 
Lite valiant Greece, her own and Europe's ſoes ? 
(t let us ſeize the moment in our power, 
(ur foilics now have reach'd the ſatal hour ; 
do later term alje arigry gods ordaiu; 
This crifis loſt, we ſhall be wiſe in vain. 

And thou, great poet, in whoſe nervous lines 
The native majeſty of freedom ſhines, 
Accept this ſriendly praiſe z and let me prove 
by heart not wholly void of public love; 
Though rot like thee 1 ſtrike the ſounding firing 
10 notes which Sparta might have deign'd te 
ſing, 
But, idly ſporting in the ſecret ſhare, 
With tender trifles ſoothe ſome artleſs maid. 


70 
WILLIAM PITT, ESQ. 


ON HIS 
LOSING HIS COMMISSION, 


IN THE YEAR 1736. 


And bids the villain be a ſlave for more. 

Hence, wrstehed nation, all thy woes ariſe, 
Avow'd orruption, licens'd perjuries, 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 


O people, for unlike the Grecian race, 
That deems a virtuous poverty diſgrace, 
That ſuffers public wrongs and public ſhame, 
In council inſolent, in action tame! 
Say, wiiat is now tl” ambition of the great ? 
Is it to raiſe their country's ſinking ate; 
Her load of debt to eafe by fruzal care, 


ONG had thy virtves mark'd thee out for 
fame, 
Far, far ſuperior to a Cornet's name; 
This generous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind. 
The fervile ſtandard from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 


Her trade to guard, her harraſs*d poor to ſpare ? 

Is it like honeſt Somers, to inp' e 

The love of law „ and Freedom's ſacred fire? 

Is it, like wiſe Codolphin, o ſuſtain 

The balanc'd world, and boundleſs power re- 
ſtrain ? 


U 
* } 


PROLOGUE 


Th 


LYTTEL IO 
PROLOGUE 


TO 


«A : : | 


THOMSON's CORTOLANUS, 


SPOKEN BY MR. QUIN. 


COME not here your candour to implore 
For ſcenes, whoſe author is, alas! no more ; 
He wants no advocate his cauſe to plead ; 
You will yourſelves be patrons of the dead. 
No party his benevolence confin'd, 
No ſect—alike it flow'd to all mankind. 
He !ov'd his frienc's (forgive this guſhing tear: 
Alas! I feel, Jam no actor here) 
ric lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
80 clear of intereſt, ſo devoid of art, 
duch generous ſriend{hip, ſuch unſhaken zeal, 
No words can ſpeak it; but our tears ma tell 
O candid truth, O faith without a ſtain, 
O manners gently firm, and nobly plain, 
O ſympathizing love of others? bliſs, 
Vhere will you find another breaſt like his ? 
Such was the man the poet well you know : 
Oſt has he touch'd your heart with tender woe: 
Ofc in this crouded liouſe, with jut applauſe, 
You heard him teach fair Virtue's pureſt laws; 
For his chaſte Muſe emplioy'd her heaven-taught 
lyre 
None but the noble ſt paſſions to inſpire, 
Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
Ore line, which dying he could wich to blot, 
Ob! may to nigbt your favourable doom 
Arother laurel add, to grace his tomb: 
Whilſt he, ſuperior now to praiſe or blame, 
uus not the feeble voice of human fame. 
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Jet, if to thoſe whom moſt on carti he lov'd, 


From whom his pious care is row 1tmov'd, 


| Vith whom his liberal hand, and bountcous iicart, 


Sbar'd all his little fortune could impart ; 

Ir io thoſe friends your kind regard ſhould give 
hat they no longer can from l. is receive; 
That, that, ev'n now, above yon ſtarry pole, 


May touch with pleaſure his immortal ſoul, 


— 
# 


—  —— 8 
| | EPILOGUE : 
| -; VP 


LILLO'S ELMERICK. 


OU, who, ſupreme o'er every work of wit, 
In judgment here, unaw*'d, unbiaſs'd, fit, 
The falatines and guardians cf the pit ; 
| If to your minds this merely modern play 
No vſctul ſenſe, no gencrous warmth convey g 

If fufrain here, through each unnatural fcene, 
Ir frain'd conceits ſound high, and nothing mean ; 
If lofty dullnejſs for your vengeance call: 
Lite Elmerick judge, and let the guilty fall. 
But if fimplicity, with force and fire, 
| Unlabour'd thoughts and artleſs words inſpire : 
If, like the action which theſe ſcenes relate, 
The whole appcar irregularly great; 
If maſter- ſtrokes the nobier paſſions move; 
Then, like the kjig, arguiz us, and af prove. 


—— —ↄ— 
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RURAL SPORTS. 
A GEORGIC. 
INSCRIBED TO MR. POPPE, 1713 *. 


„ _Securi prælia ruris 
Pandimus.” NEMESIAN. 


CANTO JI. 


b who the ſweets of rural live have known, 
Deſpiſe th* ungrateful hurry of the town; 
In Windfor groves your eaſy hours employ, 

And, undiſturb'd, yourſelf and Muſe enjoy. 
Thames liſtens to thy ſtrains, and ſilent flows, 
And no rude wind through ruſtling ofiers blows ; 


While all his wondering nymphs around thee 


throng, 
To hear the Syrens warble in thy ſong. 

But 1, who ne'er was bleſt by Fortune's hand, 
Nor brighten'd ploughſhares in paternal land, 
Long in the noiſy town have been immur*d, 
Reſpir'd its ſmoke, and all its cares endur*d 
Where news and politics divide mankind, 

And ſchemes of ſtate involve th* uneaſy mind; 
Faction embroils the world; and every tongue 
Is mov'd by flattery, or with ſcandal hung: 
Friendſhip, for ſylvan ſhades, the palace flies, 
Where all muſt yield to intereſt's dearer ties: 
Each rival Machiavel with envy burns, 
And Honeſty forſakes them all by turns ; 
While calumny upon each party's thrown, 
Which both promote, and both alike diſown. 
Fatigu'd at laſt, a calm retreat I choſe, 
And ſoott'd my 
oſe, 


Where fields and ſhades, and the refreſhing clime, 
25 


Inſpire the ſylvan ſong, and prompt my rhyme. 
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20 


haraſs'd mind with ſweet re- 


And the ſame road ambitiouſly purſue, 
Frequented by the Mantuan ſwain and you. 
*Tis not that rural ſports alone invite, 

But all the grateful country breathes delight ; 
Here blooming health exerts her gentle reign, 
And ſtrings the finews of th' induſtrious ſwain, 
Soon as the morning lark ſalutes the day, 
Through dewy fields I take my frequent way, 
Where 1 behold the farmer's early care 

In the revolving labours of the year. 

When the freſh Spring in all her ſtate is crown'd, 
And high luxuriant graſs o'erſpreads the ground, 4» 
The labourer with a bending ſcythe is ſeen, 
Shaving the ſurface of the waving green ; 

Of all her native pride diſrobes the land, 

And meads lays waſte before his ſweeping hand; 
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5| While with the mounting ſun the meadow glows, 45 


The fading herbage round he looſely throws : 
But, if ſome ſign portend a laſting ſhower, 
Th' experienc'd ſwain foreſces the coming hour; 
His ſun - burnt hands the ſcattering fork forſake, 
And ruddy damſels ply the ſaving rake ; 
In riſing hills the fragrant harveſt grows, 
And ſpreads along the field in equal rows. 
Now when the height of heaven bright Phœbus 
Sains, | 
And level rays cleave wide the thirſty plains, 
When heifers ſeek the ſhade and ccoling lake, 
And in the middle path-way baſks the ſnake ; 
O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours, 
Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bowers, 
Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines ; 
And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines ; 60 
Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bordering hazle overhangs the ſtreams, 
Whoſe rolling current, winding round and round, 
With frequent falls makes all the wood reſound ; 
Upon the moſſy couch my limbs I caſt, 
And e'en at noon the ſweets of evening taſte. 
Here I peruſe the Mantuan's Georgic ſtrains, 
And learn the lahours of Italian ſwains; 


50 


55 


65 


My Muſe ſhall rove through flowery meads and In every page I ſee new landſcapes riſe, 


plains, : 
And deck with Rural Sports her native ſtrains ; 


* This poem received many material corrections 


from the Author after it was firſt publiſhed. 
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And all Heſperia opens to my eyes ; 

I wander o'er the various rural toil, © 

And know the nature of each different ſoil : 
This waving field is gilded o'er with corn, 

That ſpreading trees with bluſhing fruit adorn A 
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Here 1 ſurvey the purple vintage grow, 
Climb round the poles and riſc in graceful row: 
Now I behold the Reed curvet and bound, 


And paw with reſtleſs hoof the ſmoking ground : 


The dewlap*d bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in every vein ; 
His well-arm'd front againſt his rival aims, 
And by the dint of war his miſtreſs claims : 
The careful inſe& *mieſt his works I view, 


Now from the flowers exhauſt the fragrant dew 


With golden treaſures load his littie thighe, 


And ſteer his diſtant journey through the ſkies 3 


Some againſt hoſtile drones the hive defer, 
Others with ſweets the waxen cells diſtend; 
Fach in the toil his deſtin'd office bears, 

And in the little bulk a mighty ſou] appears. 


Or when the ploughman leaves the taſk of day, 


And trudging homeward whiſtles on the way: 


When the big-udder*d cows with patience ſtand, 


Waiting the ſtroakings of the damſel's hand; 


No warbling cheers the woods ; the feather*d choir, 


To court kind fl mbers, to the ſprays retire ; 
When no rude gale diſturbs the ſleeping trees, 
Nor aſpen leaves confeſs the gentleſt breeze; 


Engay'd in thouglit, to Neptune's hounds I ſtray, 


To take my farewell of the parting day; 
Far in the deep the ſun his glory hides, 
A ſtreak of gold the fea and ſky divices : 
The purple clouds their amber linings ſhow, 
And edg'd with flame 10lls every wave below: 
Here penſive I behold the fading light, 
And o'er the diſtant billow loſe my fight. 

Now Night in filent ſtate begins to rite, 
And twinkling orbs beſtrow th' uncloudy ſkies ; 
Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends, 
And on the main a glittering path extends; 
Millions of worlds hang in tie ſpacious air, 


Which round their ſuns their annual circles ſteer ; 


Sweet contemplation elevates my ſenſe, 


While 1 ſurvey the works of Providence. 


O could the Muſe in loftier ftrains rehearſe 
The glorious Author of the univerſe, 


Who reins the winds, gives the vaſt ocean bounds, 
And circumſcribes the floating worlds their rounds ; 


My ſoul ſhould overflow in ſongs of praiſe, 
And my Creator's name inſpire my lays ! 

As in ſucceſſive courſe the ſeaſons roll, 
So circling pleaſures recreate the ſoul. 
When genial Spring a living warmth beſtows, 
And o'er the year her verdant mantle throws, 
No ſwelling innundation hides the grounds, 
But cryſtal currents glide within their bounds ; 


The finny brood their wonted haunts forſake, 


Float in the ſun, and ſkim along the lake ; 


With frequent leap they range the ſhallow ſtreams, 


Their filver coats reflect the dazzling beams. 
Now let the fiſherman his toils prepare, 
And arm himſelf with every watery ſnare ; 
His hooks, his lines, peruſe with careful eye, 
Increaſe his tackle, and his rod re- tye. 

Vol. VII. 
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75, When floating clouds their ſpongy fleeces drain, 
| [Troubling the ſtreams with ſwift-deſcending rain; 
And waters tumbling down the mountain's ſide, 
Bear the looſe ſoil into the ſwelling tide; 
Then ſoon as vernal gales begin to riſe, 
do And drive the liquid burthen through the ſkies, 140 
The fiſher to the neighbouring current ſpeeds, 
'| Whoſe rapid ſurface purls unknown to weeds: 
Upon a rifing border of the brook | 
He fits him down, and ties the treacherous hook; 
85 Now expeRation cheers his eager thought, 145 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaught, 
h eſore his eyes a banquet ſeems to ſtand, 
here every gueſt applauds his ſkilful hand. 
Far up the ſtream the twiſted hair he throws 
9o Which down the murmuring current gently flow 
When, or if chance or hunger's powerful ſway 
Directs the roving trout this fatal way, 
He greedily ſucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles the falacious meat ; 
Now happy fiſherman, now twich the line! 153 
How thy rod bends ! behold, the prize is thine ! 
Caſt on the bank, he dies with gaſping pains, 
And trickling blood his filver mail diſtains. 
You muſt not every worm promiſcuous uſe, 
100 Judgment will tell the proper bait to chooſe : 
The worm that draws a long immoderate ſize 
The trout abhors, and the rank morſel flies; 
And if too ſmall, the naked fraud's in ſight, 
And fear forbids, while hunger does invite. 
105 Thoſe baits will beſt reward the fiſher's pains, 163 
Whoſe pohſh'd tails a ſhining yellow ſtains : 
Cleanſe them from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cheriſh the ſully*d reptile race with moſs; 
Amid the verdant bed they twine they toil, 
110} And from their bodies wipe their native ſoil. 
But when the ſun diſplays his glorious beams, 
And ſhallow rivers flow with ſilver ſtreams, 
Then the deceit the ſcaly breed ſurvey, 
Baſk in the ſun, and look into the day: 
115 You now a more deluſive art muſt try, 175 
And tempt their hunger with the curious fly. 
To frame the little animal, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride; 
Let nature guide thee; ſometimes golden wire 
120, The ſhining bellies of the fly require ; 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fa 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the fable's tail, 

Each gaudy bird ſome flender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing inſe& proper wings: 
125|Silks of all colours muſt their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the fiſhers art. 
| So the gay lady, with expenſive care 
{Borrows the pride of land, of ſea, of air : 
Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering thing diſplays 
130 Dazzles our eyes, and eaſy hearts betrays. 190 

Mark well the various ſeaſons of the year, 

Ho the ſucceeding inſect race appear; 
ln this revolving moon one colour reigns, 


Which in the next the fickle trout diſdains. 
Z. 2 
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Oſt have I ſeen the ſkilful angler try 195 

The various colours of the treacherous fly ; 

When N with fruitleſs pain hath ſkimm'd the 
rook, 

And the coy fiſh rejects the ſkipping hook, 

He ſhakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 

Which o'er the ſtream a waving foreſt throw 3; 200 

When, if an inſect fall (his certain guide), 

He gently takes him from the whirling tide z 

Examines well his form with curious eyes, 

His gaudy veſt, his wings, his horns, and fize, 

Then round his hock the choſen fur he winds, 205 

And on the back a ſpeckled feather hinds ; 

So juſt the colours ſhine through every part, 

That Nature ſeems again to live in Art. 

Let not thy wary ſtep advance too near, 


While all thy hope hangs on a finele hair ; 210 


The new · ſorm' d inſe ct on the water moves, 

The ſpeckled trout the curious ſnare approves; 
Upon the curling ſurface let i: glide, 

With natural motion from thy hand ſupply'd, 
Againſt the ſtream new gently let it play, 215 
Now in the rapid eddy roll away, 

The ſcaly ſhoals float by, and, ſeiz'd with fear, 
Behold their fellows toſt in thinner air; 


Fut ſoon they leap, and catch the ſwimming bait, 


Plunge on the hook, and ſhare an equal fate. 220 
When a briſk gale againſt the current blows, 

And all the watery plain in wrinkles flows, 

Then let the fiſherman his art repeat, 

Where bubbling eddies ſavour the deceit. 
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Or let the gin his roving ſteps betray, 

And ſave from hoſtile jaws the ſcaly prey. 

I never wander where the bordering reeds - 
O'erlook the muddy ſtream, whoſe tangling weeds 
| | 260 
Perplex the fiſher ; I nor chooſe to bear 

The thieviſh nightly net, nor barbed ſpear ; 

Nor drain I ponds, the golden carp to take, 

Nor troll for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake; 
Around the ſteel no tortur'd worm ſhall wine, 265 
No blood of living inſect ſtain my line. 

Let me, leſs cruel, caſt the feather'd hook 

With pliant rod athwart the pebbled brook. 

Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, 

And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey 270 
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RURAL SPORTS. 


| CANTO II. 

|\T O w, ſporting Muſe, draw in the flowing 
reins 

Leave the clear ſtreams awile for ſunny plains. 

Should you the various arms and wils iehearſe, 


If an enormous ſalmon chance to ſpy 225 And all the fiſnei man acorn thy verſe; 


The wanton errors of the floating fly, 

He lifts his filver gills above the flood, 

And greedily ſucks in th* unfaithful food ; 

Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little ſpoil away : 230 
Soon in ſmart pain he feels the dire miſtake, : 
Laſhes the wave, and beats the foamy lake; 

With ſudden rage he low aloft appears, 

And in his eye convulſive anguith bears; 

And now again, impatient of the wound, 235 
He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round ; 
Then headlone' ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide. 

Now hope exalts the fiſher's beating heart, 


Should you the wide enciicling net diſplay, 273 

And in its ſpacious arch incloſe:the ſea ; 

{Then havl the plunging load upon the land, 

And with the ſoal and turbot hide the ſand ; 

It would extend the growing theme too long, 

And tire the reader with the watry ſong. - 280 
Let the keen hunter from the chace refrain, 

Nor render all the ploughman's labour vain, 

When Ceres pours out plenty from her horn, 

And clothes the ficlds with golcen ears of corn, 

Now, now, ye reapers, to your taſk repair, 285 

Haſte !. ſave the product of the bounteous year: 

To the wide-gathering hook long furrows yield, 

And riſing ſheaves extend through all the ficld. 


Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art; 240} Yet, if for ſylvan ſports thy boſom glow, 


He views the tumbling fiſh with longing ey es, 
While the line ſtretches with th* unwieldy prize; 
Lach motion humours with his ſteady hands, 
And one ſlight ha.r the mighty bulk commands; 


Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying ſoc, 290 
With what delight the rapid eourſe I view 

How does my eye the circling race purſue! 

He ſnaps deceitfpl air with empty jaws; 


Till, tir'd at laſt, deſpoil'd of all his fireng.h, 245 The ſubtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws; 


The game athwart the ſtream unſolds his lengrh. 
He now, with pleaſure, views the gaſping prize 


She flies, he ſtretches, now with nimble bound 


Gnaſh his mar p teeth, and roll his blood - hot Eager he preſſes on, but overſhoots his ground; 


eyes; 
Then draws him to the ſhore, with artful care, 


And lifts his noftrils in the fhckening air: 250 


Upon the hurthen'd ſtream he floating lics, 

$tretches his quivering fins, and gaſping dies. 
Would you preſerve a numerous finn; race; 

Let your ferce dogs the ravenous ctter chaſe 

Ern' amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 255 

Daris throvgh the waves, and every haunt explores): 


{She turns, he winds, and ſoon regains. the way, 


Then tears with gory mouth the ſcreaming prey. 

What various ſport does rural life afford! _ 

| What unbought dainties heap the wholeſome * 
| 3 

Nor leſs the ſpaniel, ſkilful to betray, 

Rewards the fowler with the feather'd prey. 

Soon as the labouring horſe, with ſwelling, veins, 

23 ſaſely hous'd the farmer's doubtful gains, 


# Wandering in plenty danger he forgets, 


While in thick woods the feeding partridge lies. 
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To ſweet repaſt th* unwary partridge flies, 305 


With joy amid the ſcatter'd harveſt lies; 


Nor dreads the flavery of entangling nets, 

The ſubtle dog ſcours with ſagacious noſe 

Along the field, and ſnuffs each breeze that blows ; 

310 

Againſt the wind he takes his prudent way, 

While the ſtrong gale directs him to the prey; 

Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 

He treads with cautiop, and he points with fear ; 

Then (leſt ſome ſentry-fowl the fraud deſcry, 315 

And bid his fellows from the danger fly) 

Cloſe to the ground in expectation lies, 

Till in the ſnare the fluttering covey riſe. 

Soon as the bluſhing light begins to ſpread, 

And glancing Phœbus gilds the mountain's head, 
; 320 

His early flight th' ill-fated partridge takes, 

And quits the friendly jhelter of the brakes. 

Or, when the ſun caſts a declining ray, 

And drives his chariot down the weſtern way, 

Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 32 

Where yellow ſtubble withers on the ground : 

Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. 

When the meridian ſun contracts the ſhade, 

And friſking heifers ſeek the cooling glade; 330 

Or when the country floats with ſudden rains, 

Or driving miſts deface the moiltened plains ; 

In vain his toils th* unſkilful fowler tries, 


Nor muſt the ſporting verſe the gun forbear, 335 
Lut what's the Fowier's be the Muſes? care. 
See how the well- taught pointer leads he way: 
The ſcent grows warm—he ſtops—he ſprings the 
rey; | 
The 3 coveys from the ſtubble rife, | 
And on ſwift wing drvide the ſounding fkies ; 340 
The ſcattering lead purſues the certain fight, _ | 
And death in thunder overtakes cheir flight. 
Cool breathes the morning air, and Winter's hand 
Spreads wide her hoary mantle o'er the land; 
Now to the copſe the leſſer ſpaniel take, 2345 
Teach him to range the ditch, and force the brake ; 
Not cloſeſt coverts can protect the game: 
Hark ! the dog opens: take thy certain ain. 
The woodcock flutters: how he wavering flies 
The wood reſounds ; he wheels, he drops, he dies. 
50 
The towering hawk let future poets ſing, 5 
Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing: 
Let them on high the frighted hern ſurvey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fracxp. 
Nor ſhall the mounting lark the Muſe detain, 355 
That greets the morning with his ear ly ſtrain : 
When, midſt his ſong, the twinkling glaſs be- 
trays, WES 
While from each angle flaſh the glancing ra 
And in the fun peg Lord. blaze. wh 


| 


But ſtill the chace, a pleafing tafk, remains ; 

he hound muſt open in theſe rural ſtrains. 

on as Aurora drives away the night, 
And edges eaſtern clouds with reſy light, 865 
The healthy huntſman, with the chearful horn. 
Summons the dogs, and greets the dappled morn ; 
The jocund thunder wakes the enliven'd hounds, 
They reve He fleep and anfwer founds for 
ounds; 


| 379 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake: F 
The flying game their ſmoking noſtrils trace, 

No bounding hedge obſtructs their eager pace; 
The diſtant mountains echo from afar, ; 
And hanging woods reſound the flying war : 375 
The tuneful noiſe he fprightly courſcr hears, 


Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears ; 


The ſlacken'd rein now gives him all his ſpeed, 
Back flies the rapid ground beneath the ſterd; 


train. 
Where ſhall the trembling hare a ſhelter find ? 
Hark ! death advances in each of wind ! 
New ftratagems and doubling wiles ſhe tries, 
Now circling turns, and now at large ſhe flies: 


. 8- 

Till, ſpent at laſt, ſhepants and heaves for bee 

Then lays her down, and waits devouring death. 
But ſtay, adventurous Muſe ! haſt thou the force 

To wind the twiſted horn, to guide the horſe ? 

To keep thy ſeat unmov'd, haſt thou the ſkill, 399 

O'er the high gate, and down the headlom hill ? 

Canſt thou the ſtag's laborious chace direct, 

Or the ſtrong fox through all his arts detect? 

The theme demands a mote experienc'd lay: 

Ye mighty hunters! ſpare this weak eſſay. 395 
O happy plains, remote from wars alarms, 

And all the ravages of hoſtile arms ! 

Aud happy ſhepherds, who, ſecure from fear, . 

On _ owns preſerve your fleecy care 

Whoſe ſpacious barns groan with increaſing ſtore, 


And whirling flails disjoint the cracking floor ! 

No barbarous foldier, bent on cruel ſpoil, 
Spreads defolation o'er your fertile ſoil ; 

No cramping ſteed lays waſte the ripen'd grain, 
Nor erackling fires devour the promis'd gain: 405 
No flamiug beacons caſt their Plage afar, 

The dreadful ſignal of invaſive war: 

No trumpet's clangor wounds the mother's ear, 


{And calls the lover from his ſwocning fair. 


What happineſs the rural maid attends, 410 
In cheerful labeur while each day the ſpends! - 
She gratefully receives what heaven has ſeut, 
And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 

(Such happinels, and fuch unblemiſh'd fame, 
Ne'er glad the boſom of the courtly dame): 415 
she never feels the ſpleen's imagin'd pains, oy 


Pride lures the little warbler from the ſkies : oy melancholy ſtagnates in her veins ; 


The light.enamoured bird deluded dies. 
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Wide through the furzy field their rout they take, 


Hills, dales and foreſts, far behind remain, 380 
While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mouth'd 


No midnight maſquerade her beauty wears, 


Nor that long known in China's artful land, 5 
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Her home-ſpun dreſs in ſimple. neatneſs lies, 420 
And for no glaring equipage ſhe ſighs : 

Her reputation, which is all her boaſt, 

In a malicious viſit ne'er was loſt ; 


And health, not point, the feading bloom re- 
pairs, | - 425 

If love's ſoft paſſion in her boſom reign, 

An equal paſſion warms her happy ſwain ; 

No homebred jars her quiet ſtate control, 

Nor watchful jealouſy torments her ſoul ; 

With ſecret joy ſhe ſees her little race 430 

Hang on her breaſt, and her ſmall cottage grace; 

The fleecy ball their buſy fingers cull, „ 

Or from the ſpindle draw the lengthening wool: 

Thus flow her hours with conſtant peace of 


mind, 

Till age the lateſt thread of life unwind. 435 

Ye happy fields, unknown to noiſe and ſtrife, 
The kind rewarders of induſtrious life; 
Ye ſhady woods, where once I us'd to rove, 
Alike indulgent to the Muſe and Love; 
Ye murmuring ſtreams that in meanders roll, 440 
The ſweet compoſers of the penſive ſoul ; 
Farewel!— The city calls me from your bowers : 
Farewel, amuſing thoughts and peaceful hours! 


THE FAN, 
| A POE M. 
* THREE BOOK 5. 
— ̃— 
BOOK 1. 


1 SING that graceful toy, whoſe waving play 
With gentle gales relieves the fultry day; 
Not the wide fan by Perſian bames diſplay'd, 
Which o'er their beauty caſts a grateful ſhade; 


Which, while it cools the face, fatigues the hand. 
Nor ſhall the Muſe in Aſian climates rove, 
To ſeek in Indoſtan ſome ſpicy grove, 

Where ſtretch'd at eaſe, the panting lady lies, 
To ſhun the fervor of merian ſkies, 10 
While ſweating flaves catch every breeze of air, 
And with wide-ſpreading fans refreſh the fair ; 
No buſy gnats her pleaſing dreams moleſt, 
Inflame her cheek, or ravage o'er her breaſt ; 


But artificial zephyrs round her fly, T5 


And mitigate the fever of the ſky. 
Nor ſhall Bermudas long the Muſe detain, 


Where breathin ſweets from every field aſcend, 
And the wild woods with golden apples bend. 
Yet let me in ſome odorous ſhade repoſe, 
Whilſt in my verſe the fair palmetto grows: 
Like the tall pine it ſhoots its ſtately head; 
From the broad top depending branches ſpread; 
No knotty limbs the taper body bears; 25 
Hung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears, 
Which, ſhrivel'd in its infancy, remains 
Like a clos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But, as the ſeaſons in their circle run, 
Opes its ribb'd ſurface to the nearer ſun : 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſe. 
Stay, wandering Muſe! nor rove in foreign 
climes; | 
To thy own native ſhore confine thy rhymes, 
Aſſiſt, ye Nine, your loftieſt notes employ ; 
Say what celeſtial ſkill contriv'd the toy; 
Say how this inſtrument of Love began, 
And in immortal ſtrains diſplay the Fan. 
Strephon had long confeſs'd his amorous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rallied with difdain: 
Sometimes in broken words he figh'd hiscare, 
Look*d pale, and trembled when he view'd the fair; 
With bolder freedoms now the youth advanc'q, 
He dreſs' d, he laugh'd, he ſung, he rhym'd, he 
danc'd; | b 
Now call'd more powerful preſents to his aid, 


” 


N 


45 


And, to ſeduce the miſtreſs, brib'd the maid; 
Smooth flattery in her ſofter hours apply'd, 

The ſureſt charm to bend the force of pride; 

But ſtill unmov'd remains the ſcornful dame, 
Inſults her_captive, and derides his flame . o 


When Strephon ſaw his vows diſpers'd in air, 


He ſought in ſolitude to loſe his care; 


Relief in ſolitude he ſought in vain, 

It ſerv'd, like muſick, but to feed his pain. 

To Venus now the lighted boy complains, 55 

And calls the Goddeſs in theſe tender ſtrains : 

O poteLt Queen! from Neptune's empire 
eren N 

Whoſe glorious birth admiring Nereids ſung, 

Who *midfſt thc fragrant plains of Cyprus rove, 


Where to thy name a thouſand altars riſe, 

And curling clouds of- incenſe hide the ſkics : 

O beauteous Goddeſs! teach me how to move, 
Inſpire my tongue with eloquence of love | 

If e'er his eyes or godlike figure charm'd, 

Think on thoſe hours when firſt you felt the dart, 
Think on the reſtleſs ſever of thy heart; 

Think how you pine in abſence of the ſwain: 


Ev'n while Cydippe to Diana bows, 


Whoſe fragrant foreſts bloom in Waller's ſtrain, 


And at her ſhrine renews her virgin vows, 


Whoſe radiant preſence gilds the Paphian grove, 6 


If-loſt Adonis e'er thy boſom warm'd, 65 


By thoſe uneaſy minutes know my pain. 70 


Thy golden preſent caught the virgin's eyes; 
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The lor, taught by thee, her pride o*ercame ; 
She reads his oaths, and feeds an equal fame. 
Oh, may my flame, like thine, Acontius, prove! 75 
May Venus diate, and reward my love! i 
When crowds of ſuitors Atalanta try'd, | 
She wealth and beauty, wit and tame defy'd ; 
Each daring lover with adventurous pace 
Purſued his wiſhes in the dangerous race; 
Like the ſwift hind, the bounding damſel flies, 
Strains to the goal, the diſtanc'd lover dies. . 
Hippomenes, O Venus! was thy care, 
Vou taught the ſwain to ſtay the flying fair; 
8 
She ſtoops, he ruſhes on, and gains the prize. ' 
Say, Cyprian Deity, what gift, what art, 
Shall humble into love Corinna's heart ? 
If only ſome bright toy can charm the fight, 
Teach me what preſent may ſuſpend her flight. 
Thus the deſponding youth his flame declares : 
The Goddeſs with a nod his paſſion hears. 
Far in Cythera ſtands a ſpacious grove, 
Sacred to Venus and the God of Love; 
Here the luxw ious myrtle rears her head, 
Like the tall oak the fragrant branches ſpread; 
Here Nature all her ſweets profuſely pours, 
And paints th' enamel'd ground with various 
flowers; 5 e 
Deep in the gloomy glade a grotto bends, 
Wide through the craggy rock an arch extends, 100 
The rugged ſtone is cloth*d with mantling vines, 
And round the cave the creeping woodbine twines. 
Here buſy Cupids, with pernicious art, 
Form the ſtiff how, and forge the fatal dart ; 
All ſhare the toil ; while ſome the bellows ply, 105 
Others with feathers teach the ſhafts to fly: 
Some with joint force turn round the ſtony wheel, 
Where ſtreams the ſparkling fire from temper'd 
ſteel z 
Some point their arrows with the niceſt ſkill, 
And with the warlike ſtore their quivers fill. 
A different toil another forge employs : 
Here the loud hammer faſhions female toys; 
Hence is the fair with ornament ſupply'd ; 
Hence fpring the glittering implements of pride; 
Each trinket that adorns the modern dame 115 
Firſt to theſe little artiſts ow] d its frame: 
Here an unfiniſh*d diamond croſslet lay, 
To which ſoft lovers adoration pay ; © 
There was the poliſh'd cryſtal bottle ſeen, 
That with quick ſcents invites the modith ſpleen; 


90 


120 
And into ſticks convert the ſhiver'd dart; 


Here the yet rude unjointed ſnuff - box lies, 

Which ſerves the rally'd fop for ſmart replies; 
There piles of paper roſe in gilded reams, 

The future records of the lover's flames; 

Here clouded canes midſt heaps ef toys are found, 


And in- laid tweezer-caſes ſtrow the ground; 
There ſtands the toilette, nurſery of charms, 
Completely furniſh'd with bright Beauty's arms; 
The patch, the powder-box, pulville; perfumes, 


Pins, paint, a flattering glaſs, and black-lead combs, 


321 


The toilſome hours in different labour ſlide, 
Some work the file, and ſome the graver guide; 
From the loud anvil the quick blow rebounds, 
And their rais'd arms deſcend in tuneful ſounds. 
Thus when Semiramis, in ancient days, 

Bade Babylon her mighty bulwarks raiſe, 
A ſwarm of lZbourers different taſks attend: 


135 


80 Here pullies make the ponderous oak aſcend; 
With echoing ſtrokes the craggy quarry groans, 


While there the chiſſel ſorms the ſhapeleſs ſtones; 
140 
The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, 
Till the proud battiements her towers-encloſe, 

Now Venus mounts her car, ſhe ſhakes the reins, 
And ſteers her turtles to Cythera's plains ; 


{Straight to the grott with grateful Rep ſhe goes, 145 


Her looſe ambroſial hair behind her flows; 
The ſwelling bellows heave for breath no more; 
All drop their filent hammers on the floor 
In deep ſuſpenſe the mighty labour ſtands 


{While thus the Goddeſs ſpoke her mild commands: 


| | 180 
Induſtrious J. oves! your preſent tails forbear; r 


f more important taſk demands your care: 
Long has the ſcheme employ'd my thoughtful mind, 
By judgment ripen'd, and by time refin'd. 
That glorious bird have ye not often ſeen, 


yer 
Who draws the car of the celeſtial Queen ? 5 
Have ye not oft? ſurvey*d his varying dyes, 

His tail all gilded o'er with Argus? eyes? 

Have you not ſeen him in a ſunny day 

Unfurl his plumes, and all his pride diſplay ; 160 


Then ſuddenly contract his dazzling train, 
And with long- trailing feathers ſweep the plein? 
Learn from this hint, let this inſtruct your art; 


110 


125 I 
From whence their arms the ſpreading ſticks unſoic; 


Thin taper ſticks muſt ſrom one centre part: 
Let theſe into the quadrant's form divide, 
The ſpreading ribs with ſnowy paper hide; 
Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours fiow, 
And make a miniature creation grow, 
Let the machine in equal foldings cloſe, 
And now its plaited ſurface wide diſpoſe3 
So ſhall the fair her idle hand employ, 
And grace each motion with the reſtleſs toy; 
With various play bid grateful zephyrs riſe, 

While Love in every grateful zephyr flics. 

The maſter Cupid traces out the lines, 

And with judicious hand the draught deſigns : 
Th' expecting Loves with joy the model view, 
And the joint labour eagerly purſue. 
Some ſlit their arrows with the niceſt art, 


16g 
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175 


180 
The breathing bellows wake the ſleeping fire, | 


Blow off the cinders, and the ſparks aſpire ; 
Their arrow's point they ſoften in the flame, 
And ſounding hammers break its barbed frame : 
Of this the little pin they neatly mold, 185 
In equal plaits they now the paper bend. 

And at juſt diſtance the wide ribs extend ; 

Then on the frame they mount the limber ſkreen, 
And finith inſtantly the new machine. 190 
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The Goddefs, pleas'd, the curious work receives, 
Remounts her chariot, and the grotto leaves; 


322 


With the light Fan ſhe moves the yielding air, 
And gales till then unknown play round the fair. 
Unhappy lovers, how will ye withſtand, 195 


When theſe new arms ſhall grace your charmer's 


hand ? | 
In ancient times, when maids in thought were 


pure, 
When eyes were artleſs, and the look demure; 


When the wide ruff the well-turnd neck inclos'd, 


And heaving breaſts within the ſtays repos'd; 200 
When the cloſe hood conceal'd the modeſt ear, 

Ere black-lead combs difown'd the virgin's hair; 
Then in the muff unactive fingers lay, 

Nor taught the Fan in fickle forms to play. 

How are the ſex improv'd in an. orous arts! 20 
What new - found ſnares they bait for human hearts! 
When kindling war the ravag'd globe ran o'er, 
And fatten'd thirſty plains with human gore, 

At firſt, the brandiſh'd arm the javelin threw, 

Or ſent wing' d arrows from the twangingyew ; 210 
In the bright air the dreadful faulchion ſhone, 

Or whiſtling ſlings diſmiſs'd th* uncertain None, 


No men whoſe leſs deſtructive arms deſpiſe ; 


Wide-waſteful death from thundering cannon 
flies : 

One hour with more battalions ſtrows the plain, 215 
Than were of yore in weekly battles ſlain. 
So Love with fatal airs the nymph ſupplies, 
Her dteſs diſpoſes, and direQs her eyes. 
The boſom now itt panting beauties ſhows ; 
Th' experienc'd eye refiſtiefs glances throws; 22 
Now vary*d patches wander o'er the face, 
And ftrike each gazer with a borrow'd grace ; 
The fickle head- dreſs finks, and now aſpires 
A towery front of lace on branching wires; 
Thc curling hair in tortur'd ringlets flows, 225 
Or round the face in labour'd order grows. 

How ſhall I ſoar, and on unweary wing 
Trace varying habits upward to their fpring ! 


oO 


What force of thought, what numbers can expreſs 


Th' ir conſtant equipage of female dreſs! 2:30 
How the ſtrait ſtays the ſlender waiſt conſtrain, 
How to adjuſt the manteau's ſweeping train! 
What fancy can the petticoat ſurround, | 
With the capacious hoop of whale- bene bound ! 
But ſtay, preſumptuous Muſe ! nor boldly dare | 
| 235 
The toiletts's ſacred myſteries declare. 
Let a juſt diſtance be to beauty paid; 
None here muſt enter but the truſty maid. 
Should you the wardrobe's magazine rehearſe, 
And gloſſy manteau's ruſtle in thy verſe ; 240 
Should you the rich brocaded ſuit unfold, 
Where rifing flowers grow ſtiff with froſted gold; 
The dazzled Muſe would from her fubject ſtray, 
And in a maze of faſhions loſe her way. | 


And fix'd her modeft eyes u 
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LY MPUS” gates vnfo!d; in heaven's high towers 


Appear in council all tl immortal powers, 

Great Jove above the reſt exalted ſate, 
And in his mind revolv*d fucceeding late; 
His awful eye with ray ſuperiot ſnene; e 
The thunder. graſping eagle guards his thror e; 
On filver clouds the great aſſembly laid. 
The whole creation at one view ſurvey d. 

But ſee fair Venus comes in all her ſtate ; 


And ſtrew with odoriferous flowers the way; 
In her right hand ſhe waves the fluttering Fan; 


And thus in melting ſounds her ſpeech began : 


Aſſembled Powers | who fickle morta's guide, ts 
Who o'er the fea, the ſkies, and earth, preſide; 
Ye fountains! whence all human bleſſmgs flow. 
Who pour your bqunties on the world below; 
Bacchus firſt rais'd and prun'd the climbing vine, 
And taught the grape to ſtream with generous wine; 
Induftrious Ceres tam'd the ſavagę ground, 
And pregnant fields with golden harveſts crown'd; 
Flora with bloomy ſweets enrich'd the year; 
And fruitful Autumn is Pomona's care. 

1 firſt taught woman to ſubdue mankind, 15 
And all her native charms with drefs rcfin'd 3 
Celeſtial Synod ! this machine ſurvey, - 

Tat ſhades the face, or bids cool zephyrs play; 

If conſcious bluſhes on her cheek ariſe. 
With this ſhe veils them from her lover's eyes; 30 
No level'd glance betrays her amorous heart, | 


From the Fan's ambuſh ſhe directs the dart. 


The royal ſceptre ſhines in Juno's hand, 
And twiſted thunder ſpeaks great Jove's command; 
On Pallas' arm the Gorgon ſhield appears, 35 
And Neptune's mighty graſp the trident bears; 
Ceres is with the bending tickle ſeen, 
And the ſtrong bow points out the Cynthian Queen; 
Henceforth the waving Fan my hands ſhall grace, 
The waving Fan ſupply the ſceptre's place. 40 
Who ſhall, ye Powers ! the forming pencil hold ? 
What ſtory ſhall the wide machine unſold ? 
Let Loves and Graces lead the dance around, 
With myrtie - wreaths and flowry chaplets crown'd; 
Let Cupid's arrow ſtrow the ſmiling plains 45 
With unreſiſting nymphs and amorous ſwains: 
May glowing pictures o'er the ſurface ſhine, 
To melt ſlow virgins with a warm defign ! 

Diana roſe with filver creſcent crown'd, 
the ground; 9 
Then with becoming mein ſhe rais'd her head, 
And thus with graceful voice the virgin ſaid: ' 

Has woman then forgot all former wiles, 


[The wathful ogle, and delufive fimiles > ' 


The wanion Loves and Graces round her wait; jo 
| With her looſe robe officious Zeyphers play, 
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And imitates the lightning of her eyes. 
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Does man againſt her charms too powerful prove? 
Or are the ſex grown novices in love ? 

Why then theſe arms? or why ſhould artful eyes, 
From this ſlight ambuſh conquer by ſurpriſe ? 

No guilty thought the ſpotleſs virgin knows, 

And o'er her cheek no conſcious crimſon glows. 60 
Since bluſhes then from ſhame alone ariſe, N 
Why ſhould we veil them from ber lover's eyes? 

Let Cupid rather give up his command, 

And truſt his. arrows in a female hand. 

Have not the Gods already cheriſh'd pride, 65 
And woman with deſtructive arms ſupply'd ? 
Neptune on her beſtows his choiceſt ores, 

For her the chambers of the deep explores; 

The gaping ſhell its pearly charge reſigns, 

And round her neck the lucid bracelet twines: 70 
plutus for her bids earth its wealth unfold, 


[Roll back, ye ſtreams; back to your fountain 


run ! 


Paris is falſe z Oenome is undone. 


Ah, wretched maid ! think how the moments flew, 


Ere you the pangs of this curſt paſſion knew, 120 
When groves could plaaſe, and when you lov'd the 
plain, 
Without the preſence of your peijur'd ſwain. 
Thus may the nymph, whene%er ſhe ſpreads the 
Fan 
In his true colours view petfidious man; 


Pleas'd with her virgin ſtate, in ſoteſts rove, 125 


And never truſt the dangerous hopes of Love. 
The Goddeſs ended; merry Momus roſe, 
With ſmiles aud grins he waggiſh glanoes throws; 
Then with a noify laugh foreſtalls the jake, 
Mirth flaſhes ſrom bis eyes while thus he ſpoke 
Rather let heavenly deeds be painted there, 


Where the warm ore is ripen'd into gall 3 
Or where the ruby reddens in the ſoil, 

Where the green emerald pays the ſcarcher's toil. 
Does not the diamond ſparkle in her ear, 75 
Glow on her hand, and tremble in her hair? 


From the gay nymph the glancing luſtre flies, 


But yet, if Venus? wiſhes muſt ſucceed, 
And this fantaſtic engine be decreed, 30 


May ſome chaſte tory from the pencil flow, 


To ſpeak the virgin's joy, and Hymen's wor 

Here let the wretched Ariadne ſtand, 
Seduc d by Theſeus to ſome defart land, 

Her locks diſhevel'd waving in the wins, 85 
The cryſtal tears confeſs her.tortur'd/mind. 

The perjur'd youth unfurls his treacherous fails, 
And their white boſoms catch the ſwelling gales. 
Be ſtill! ye winds, ſhe cries z ſtay, Theſeus, ſtay ! 
But faithleſs Theſeus hears no more than they. 90 
All defperate, to ſame craggy cliff ſhe flies, 

And ſpreads a well-known ſignal in the ſkies; 

His leſſening veſſel plows the foamy main; 

She ſighs, ſhe calls, ſhe waves the fign in vain. 

Paint Dido there amidſt her laſt diſtreſs, 95 
Pale cheeks and blood-ſhot eyes her grief expreſs: 
Deep in her breaſt the reeking ſword is drown'd ; 
And guthing blood ſtreams purple ſrom the wound; 
His fiſter Anna hovering o'er her ſtands, 

Accuſes Heaven with liſted eyes and hands, 100 
Upbraids the Trojan with repeated cries, * 

Ano mixes curſes with her broken ſighs. 

View this, ye maids; and then each ſwain believe: 
They're Trojans all, and vow but to deceive. 

Here draw Oenone in the lonely grove, 105 
Where Pa is firſt betray'd her into love: | 
Let wither'd garlands hang an every bough, 

Which the falſe youth wove for Oenone's brow; 
The garlands loſe their ſweets, their pride is ſhed, 
And like their odours all his vows are fled. 
On her fair arm her pen ſive head ſhe lays, 
And Xanthus* wave w.th mournful look ſurveys ; 
That flood which witncſs'd his inconſtant flame, 
When thus he ſwore, and won the yielding dame: 


And by your own examples teach the fair. 
Let chaſte Diana on the piece be ſeen, | 
nd thebright creſcent own the Cynthian Queen. 
Latmos' tep ſee young Endymion lies, 135 
Feign'd ſleep has clos'd the bloomy lover's eyes: 


See, to his ſoft embraces how ſhe ſteals, 


And on his lips her warm careſſes ſeals ; 
No more her hand the glittering javelin holds, 
But round his neck her eager arms ſhe folds. 140 


Why are our ſecrets by our bluſhes ſhown ? _ 
Virgins are virgins ſtill--while tis unknown. 
{Here let her on ſome flowery bank be laid, 


Where meeting beeches weave a graceful ſhade ; 


Her naked boſom wanton treſſes grace, 145 
And glowing expectation paints her face; 
O'er her fair limbs a thin looſe veil is ſpread, 


(Stand off ! ye ſhepherds; fear Actæon's head!) 

Let vigorous Pan th' unguarded minute ſeize, 

And in a ſhaggy goat the virgin pleaſe. 150 

Why are our ſecrets by our bluſhes ſhown ? 

Virgins are virgins ſtill—while 'tis unknown, 
There with juſt warmth Aurora's paſſion trace, 

Let fpreading crimſon ſtain her virgin face. 

See Cephalus her wanton airs deſpiſe, I58 

While the provokes him with deſiring eyes; 

To raiſe his paſſions, ſhe diſplays her charms, 

His modeſt hand upon her boſon: warms: 

Nor looks, nor prayers, nor force, his heart per- 

ſuade ; 


But with diſdain he quits the roſy maid. 160 


Here let diſſolving Leda grace the toy, 
Warm cheeks and heaving breaſts reveal her joy; 
Beneath the preſſing ſwan ſhe pants for air, 


[While with his fluttering wings he fans the fair. 


There let all-conquering gold exert its power, 165 
And ſoften Danae in a glittering ſhower. 
Would you warn Beauty not to cherith price, 


110 Nor vainly in the treacherous bloom confide, 


On the machine the ſage Minerva place, 

With lineaments of wiſdom mark her face. 170 
See, where ſhe lies near ſome tranſparent flood, 
And with her pipe cheers the reſounding wood: 


* Theſe ſtieams thall ſooner to their fountain move, Her image in the floating glaſs ſhe ſpies, 


© Than 1 forget my dear Genone's love,” 


% 


316|Her bloated cheeks, worn lips, and ſtrivel'd eycs; 
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$he breaks the gulltleſs pipe, and with diſdain 175 She made Latona's altars ceaſe to flame, 


Its ſhatter'd ruins flings upon the plain; 
With the loud reed no more her cheek ſhall ſwell; 


And of due honours robb'd her ſacred name ; 
To her own charms ſhe bade freſh incenſe riſe, 


What! ſpoil her face! No. Warbling ſtrains, fare-| And adoration own her brighter eyes. 


wel. | 
Shall arts, ſhall fciences, employ the fair? 


Seven daughters from her fruitful loins were born; 
Seven gaceful ſons her nuptial bed adorn, 


Thoſe trifles are beneath Minerva's care. 180 Who, for a mother's arrogant diſdain, 


From Venus let her learn tke married life, 
And all the virtuous duties of a wife. 

Here on a couch extend the Cyprian dame, 
Let her eye ſparkle with the glowing flame; 


| [Were by Latona's double offspring ſlain. 


Here Phœbus his unerring arrow drew, 


His opening fingers drop the ſlacken'd rein, 


The God of War within her clinging arms 185 And the pale corpſe falls headlong to the plain. 


Sinks on her lips, and kindles all her charms. 
Paint limping Vulcan with a huſband's care, 
And let his brow the cuckold's honours wear; 
Beneath the net the captive lovers place, 


Beneath her pencil here two wreſtlers bend, 

See, to the graſp their ſwelling nerves diſtend; 
Diana's arrow joins them face to face, 45 
And death vnites them in a-ſtrit embrace. 


Their limbs entangled in a cloſe embrace. 190|Another here flies trembling o*er the plain 


Let theſe amours adorn the new machine, 
And female nature on the piece be ſeen; 

So ſhall the fair, as long as Fans ſhall laſt, 

Learn from your bright examples to be chaſte, 
8 : ; f 


rr 


6 BOOK III. 


(When Heaven purſues, we ſhun the ſtroke in 
I-- --:.-_— | | 
This lifts his ſupplicating hands and eyes, 

And 'midſt his humble adoration dies * 


As from his thigh this tears the barbed dart, 


A ſurer weapen ſtrikes his throbbing heart: 


While that to raiſe his wounded brother tries, 
Death blaſts his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. 
The tender ſiſters, bath'd in grief appear, 55 
With ſable garments and diſhevel'd hair, 
And o'er their gaſping brothers weeping ſtood ; 
Some with their treſſes ſtopt the guſhing blood; 
They ftrive to ſtay the fleetiug life too late, 
And in the pious action ſhare their fate be 
Now the proud dame, o'ercome by trembling fear, 


THUS Momus ſpoke. When ſage Minerva With her wide robe protects her only care; 


roſe ; 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows; 
Her ſkilful hand an ivory pallet grac'd, 
Where ſhining colours were in order plac'a. 
As Gods are bleſs'd with a ſuperior ſkill, 
And, ſwift as mortal thought, perform their will; 
Straight ſhe propoſes, by her art divine, 
To bid the paint expreſs her great defign. 
Th aſſembled powers conſent.. She now began 
And her creating pencil ſtain'd the Fan. I 
Ober the fair field trees ſpread, and rivers flow, 


To fave her only care in vain ſhe tries, 

Cloſe at her feet the lateſt victim dies. 

Down her ſair cheek the trickling ſorrow flows, 65 
Like dewy ſpangles on the bluſhing roſe; 
Fix*d in aſtoniſiment ſhe weeping ſtood, * 

The plain all purple with her children's blood; 
She ſtiffens with her woes : no more her hair 

In eaſy ringlets wantons in the air; 70 
Motion foi ſakes her eyes: her veins are dry'd, 
And beat no longer with the ſangvine tide 3 

All life is fled ; firm marble now ſhe grows, 


O 


Towers rear their heads, and diſtant mountains Which ſtill in tears the mother's anguiſh ſhows. - 


grow; 
Life ſeems to move within the glowing veins, 
And in each face ſome lively paſſion reigns. 


Ye — fair, your painted Fans difplay, 75 
And the juſt fate of lofty pride ſurvey. * 
Though lovers oft extol your beauty's power, 


Thus have I ſeen woods, hills, and dales appear, 15 And in celeſtial ſimilies adore ; 


Flocks graze the plains, birds wing the filent air, 
In darken'd rooms, where light can only paſs 
Through the ſmall circle of a convex glaſs; 

On the white ſheet the moving figures riſe, 


Though from your features Cupid borrows arm 
And goddeſſes confeſs inferior charms; 80 
Do not, vain maid, the flattering tale believe, 
Alike thy lovers and thy glaſs deceive. \ 


The foreſt waves, clouds float along the ſkies. 20| Here lively colours Procris“ paſſion tell, 4 


She various fables on the piece defign'd, 
That ſpoke the follies of the female kind. 
The fate of pride in Niobe ſhe drew 
(Be wiſe, ye nymphs, that ſcornſul vice ſubdue). 
In a wide plain th' imperious mother ſtood, 
Whofe diſtant bounds roſe in a winding wood; 
Upon her ſhoulder flows her mantling hair, 
Pride marks her brow, and elevates her air; 
A purple robe behind her ſweeps the ground, 


W hoſe ſpacious border golden flowers ſurround; 30 


Who to her jealous fears a victim fell. 

Here kneels the trembling hunter o'er his wife, 
Who rolls her ſickening eyes, and gafps for life ; 
Her drooping head upon her ſhoulder lies, 


25 And purple gore her ſnowy boſom dyes. 


— guilt, what horror, on his face 1 
See, his red eye - lid ſeems to ſwell with 3 yo 
With agony his wringing hands he ſtrains, 


4 


And trom his rifing ſteed her firſt-born threw; 40 


And ſtrong convulſions ſtretch his branching veins, 


5 


THE FAN. 


Learn hence, ye wives! bid vain ſuſpicion ceaſe, 
Loſe not, in ſullen diſcontent, your peace : 
For, when fierce love to jealouſy ferments, 95 
A thouſand doubts and fears the ſoul invents; 
No more the days in pleaſing converſe flow, 

And nights no more their ſoft endearments know, 
There on the piece the Volſcian queen expir'd, 
The love of ſpoils her female boſom fir'd. 100 

Gay Chloreus' arms attract her longing eyes, 
And for the painted plume and helm ſhe ſighs ; 
Fearleſs ſhe follows, bent on gaudy prey, 


Till an ill-fated dart obſtructs her way; 


Down drops the martial maid ; the bloody 
ground . x 105 

Floats with a torrent from the purple wound; 

The mournful nymphs her drooping head ſuſtain, 

And try to ſtop the guſhing liſe in vain. 

Thus the raw maid ſome tawdry coat ſurveys, 
Where the fop's fancy in embroidery plays; 11e 
His ſaowy feather, edg'd with erimſon dyes, 

And his bright ſword-knot, lure herwardering eyes; 
Fring'd gloves and gold brocade conſpire to move, 
Till the nymph falls a ſacrifice to love. 
Here young Narciſſus o'er the fountain ſtood, 115 
And view'd his image in the cryſtal flood; 
The cryſtal flood reflects his lovely charms, 
And the pleas'd image ſtrives to meet his arms. 
No nymph his unexperienc'd breaſt ſubdued, 
Echo in vain the flying boy purſued, 120 
Himſelf alone the fooliſh youth admires, 
And with fond look the ſmiling ſhade defires : 
Ver the ſmooth lake with ſruitleſs tears he grieves, 
His ſpreading fingers ſhoot in verdant leaves, 
Through his pale veins green ſap now gently 
flows, 125 

And in a ſhort- liv'd flower his beauty blows. 

Let vain Narciſſus warn each female breaſt, 
That beauty's but a tranſient good at beſt. 
Like flowers it withers with th' advancing year; 
And age, like winter, robs the blooming fair. 130 
Oh, Aramiata ! ceaſe thy wonted pride, 
Nor longer in thy faithleſs charms c« nfide ; 
Ev'n while the glaſs reflects thy ſparkling eyes, 
Their luſtre and thy roſy colour flies ! 

Thus on the Fan the breathing figures ſhine, 135 
And all the powers applaud the wiſe deſign. 

The Cyprian queen the painted gift receives, 
And with a grateful bow the ſynod leaves. 

To the low world ſhe bends her ſteepy way, 

Where Strephon paſs'd the ſolitary day. 140 
She found him in a melancholy grove, - 

His down-caſt eyes betray'd deſponding love; 

The wounded bark confeſs'd his lighted flame, 
And every tree bore falſe Corinna's name : 

In a cool ſhade he lay with folded arms, 145 
Curſes his fortune, and upbraids her charms; 

When Venus to his wondering eyes appears, 

And with theſe words relieves his amcreus cares : 

Riſe | happy youth; this bright machine furvey, 
Whoſe rattling ſticks my buſy fingers ſway; 150 
This preſent ſhall thy cruel charmer move, 


And in her fickle boſom kindle love. 
Vor. VII. 


Boox III. 1 325 


The Fan ſhall flutter in all female hands, 
And various faſhions learn from various lands. 
For this ſhall elephants their ivory ſhed ; ISS 
And poliſh'd ſticks the waving engine ſpread 2 
His clouded mail the tortoiſe ſhall reſign, 
And round the rivet pearly circles ſhine. 
On this ſhall Indians all theirart employ, 
And with bright colours ſtain the gaudy toy; 160 
Their paint ſhall here in wildeſt fancies flow, 
Their dreſs, their cuſtoms, their religion, ſhow :_ 
So ſhall the Britiſh fair their minds improve, 
Ard on the Fan to diſtant climates rove- 
Here China's ladies ſhall their pride difplay, 165 
And ſilver figures gild their looſe arrays _ 
This boaſts her little feet and winking eyes; 
That tunes the fife, or tinkling cymbal plies : 
Here croſs-legg'd nobles in rich ſtate ſhall dine; 
There in bright mail diſtorted heroes ſhine. 170 
The per: ping Fan in modern times ſhall riſe, 
Through which unſeen the female ogle flies; 
This ſhall in temples the fly maid conceal, 
And ſhelter love beneath devotion's veil. | 
Gay France ſhall make the Fan her artiſt's care, 175 
And with the coſtly trinket arm the fair. : 
As learned orators, that touch the heart, 
With various action raiſe their ſoothing art, 
Both head and hand affect the liſtening throng, 
And humour each expreſſion of the tongue; 180 
So ſhall each paſſion by the Fan be ſeen, 
From noiſy anger to the ſullen ſpleen. 
While Venus ſpoke, joy ſhone in Strephon's eyes; 
Proud of the gift, he to Corinna flies: 
But Cupid (who delights in amorous ill, 185 
Wounds hearts, and leaves them to a woman's willy 
With certain aim a golden arrow drew, 
Wlich to Leander's panting boſom flew. 
Leander lov'd, and to the ſprightly dame 
In gentle ſigh's reveal'd his growing flame: 190 
Sweet ſmiles Corinna to his ſighs returns, | 
And for the fop in equal paſſion burns. | 
Lo, Strephon comes! and, with a ſuppliant 
bow, | 
Offers the preſent, and renews his vow. 
When ſhe the fate of Niobe beheld, 195 
Why has my pride agaiaſt my heart rebell'd? 
She lighing cry'd. Diſdain forſook her breaſt, 
And Strephon now was thought a worthy gueſt. 
In Procris' boſom when ſhe ſaw the dart, 
She juſtly blames her own ſuſpicious heart; 200 
Imputes*her diſcontent to jealous fear, 
And knows her Strephon's conſtancy ſincere, 
When on Camilla's fate her eye ſhe turns, 
No more for ſhow and equipage ſhe burns : 
She learns Leander's paſſion to deſpiſe, 205 
And looks on merit with diſcerning eyes. 
Narcifſns' change to the vain virgin ſhows, 
Who truſts to beauty, truſts the fading roſe. 
Youth flies apace, with youth your beauty flies; 
Love then. ye virgins, ere the bioſſom dies. 270 
Thus Pallas taught her. Strephon weds the dame; 


| And Hymen's torch difftus'd the brighteſt fame, : 
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PROLOGUE 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 


- oO I'who erſt beneath a tree 
Sung Bumkinet and Bowzybee, 
And Blouzelind and Marian bright, 
In apron blue or apron white, 
Now write my ſonnets in à book, 
For my good lord of Bolingbroke. 

As lads and laſſes food around 
To hear my boxen hautboy ſound, 
Our cleri came poſting o'er the green 
With doleful tidings of the gueer ; 

That queen, he ſaid, to whom we owe 
Sweet peace that maketh riches flow ; 
That queen, who eas'd our tax of ate, 
Was dead, alas —and lay in ſtate. 

At this, in tears was Cicely ſeen, 
Buxoma tore her pinners clean, 
Indoleful dumps ſtood every clown, 
The parſon rent his band and gown. 

For me, when as | heard that death 
Had foatch'd queen Anne to Elzabeth, 
1 broke my reed, and, ſighing, ſwore, 
I'd weep for Blouzelind no more. 

While thus we ſtood as in a ſtound, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground, 
Full ſoon by bonefire and by hell 
We lcarnt our Liege was paſſing well. 
A ſkilful leach (ſo God him ſpeed) 
They ſaid had wrought this bleſſed deed. 
This leach Arbuthnot was yclept, 

Whe many a night not once had ſlept ; 
But watch'd our gracious Sovereign ſtill ; 
For who could reſt when ſhe was ill ? 

Oh, may'ſt thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep! 
Sheer, ſwains, oh iheer your ſofteſt ſheep, 
To ſwell his couch; for, well I ween, 

e ſav'd the realm, who ſav'd the Queen. 

Quoth I, pleaſe God, I'll hye with glee 
'To court, this Arbuthnot to ſee, 

3 ſold my ſheep and lambkius too, 
For filver loops and garment blue; 
My boxen hautboy, ſweet of ſound, 
Hor lace that edg'd mine hat around; 
Yor Lightfoot and my ſcrip, I got 

A gorgeous ſword, and eke a knot. 

So forth I far'd to court with ſpeed, 
Of ſoldicr's drum withouten dreed ; 

Far peace allays the ſhepherd's fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. 

There ſaw | ladies all a-row, 

Before their Queen in ſeemly ſhow. 
No more I'll fing Buxoma brown, 
Ii goldfinch in her Sunday gown ; 
Nor Chintitis nor Marian bright, 

Nor Jani} chat Hobnclia hight. 

But Lanſdowne, freſh at flower of May, 
And Bikeley, lady blithe and gay; 
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1 quently taken for te element or iy, as may appear by 


GAY'S POEML. 


| And Angleſea, haf ſpeech exceeds 

The voice of pipe, or oaten reeds ; | 

And biooming Hyde, with eyes ſo rare; _ 
And Montague beyond compare : + th " 
Such ladies fair would ! depaint, = 

| In.roundelay or ſonugt quaint, | 1 yi 

There many a worthy wight I've ſeen, - 

| In ribbon blue and ribbon green : 85 
As Oxford, who a wand doth bear, 65 Al 
Like Moſes, in our bibles fair; T1 
Who for our traflick forms defigns, 0 
And gives to Britain Indian mines. 0 3 
Now, ſhepherds, clip your fleecy care; a 
Ye maids, your ſpinning wheels prepare; 70 H 
Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, ] 1 
And bid broad- cloths and ſerges grow; N | 

| For trading free ſhall thrive again, The 
Nor leafings lewd affright the ſwain. Fron 

There ſaw I 8t. John, ſweet of mien, "5 To | 

{| Full ſtedfaſt both to church and queen; He 1 
With whoſe fair name !'ll deck my ftrain ; Wh 
St. John, right courteous to the ſwain. 

For thus he told me on a day, Be | 
Trim are thy ſonnets, gentle Gay ; 80 Tha 
And, certes, mirth it were to ſee Wh 
Thy joyous madrigals twice three, He 
With prefaee meet, and notes profound, Let 
Imprinted fair, and well y-bound, Aue 
All ſuddenly then home I ſped, 35 PI 
And did ev'n as my lord had ſaid. Th: 


Lo, here thou haſt mine Eclogues fair, 
But let not theſe detain thine ear. 8 
Let not th' affairs of ſtates and kings 
Wait, while our Bowzybeus ſings. 

Rather than verſe of ſimple ſwain | 
Should ſtay the trade of France or Spain; 
Or, for the plaint of Parſon's maid, ] 
' Yon' Emperor's packets be delay'd; 
In ſooth, I ſwear by holy Paul, 

I'd burn book, preface, notes and all. 


95 
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MONDAY: - 


| o R, 
| THE SQUABBLE. 
IL.OBBIN CLOUT, CUDDY, CLODDIPOLE. 
Lonai1N CLOUT. 
1 younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 
No thruſtles ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake, 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes, 
No damſel yet the ſwelling udder ſtrokes; 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear: 5 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cott ſo rear? 
Coppv. 
i Ah Lobbin Cleu: I ween, my plight is gueſt, 
For he that loves, a ſtranger is to reſt ; | 
Ver. 3. Welkin, the fame as Nellen, an old Saxon 
word ſignifying a cloud by poetical licence it is fre- 


this verſe in the Dream of Chaucer, 


Ne in all the welkin was no cloud.” 0 

been or fine, an old word for hing or bright. V 

Ver, 5. Scart, uſed in the ancient Britiſh authors Ir 

for /rarce. 5 C 

Ver. 6. Rear, an expreſſion in ſeveral counties ol * 

England, for sarly in the morning. : 

Ver. 7. Te weer derived from the Saxon, to think 

| IT conceive, F 


0 


THE SQUABBLE. PasTORAL I. 327 


If fwains belye not, thou haſt prov'd the ſmart Eftſ, ki | 
And Blovzelinda's miſtreſs of thy heart. 10 | ane all the — oe ra * 
bo This riſing rear betokeneth well thy mind, 7 e = alidaye 70 
Thoſe arms are folded for thy Blouzelind. 3 er 
y As Blouzelinda, in a gameſ d, » 
And well, I trow, our piteous plights agree: Behi , gameſome mood, » 
Thee Blouzelinda finites, f 8 gree: chind a haycock loudly laughing ſtood, 
eee ere =o T 

6 . 1 She wip'd her lips, nor took it much amiſs. 

3 Ah, Blonzelind love thee more by half, 15 | Believe me, Cuday while I'm bold to fa N 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf: Her breath a ae, 75 

8 Woe worth the tongue! may bliſters ſore it gall, 7 e MOLE . ripen d hay. 

| That en FOR ena withal. Pea, my Buxoma, in a morning fair, 

70 Hold, witleſs Lobbin Clout, I thee adviſe, I — 27 1 3 8 
Leit bliſters lore on thy own tongue ariſe 1 * f . rſt, 'tis true, 

Lo, vonder, Cloddipole, the blithſome rain edgy m=— — Ren A ns ” 
The wiſeſt lout of all the neighbouring lain Her b ; h 3 eee, ANY cn Moat: 
from Cloddipole we learnt to read the nies, | 1 K ny 3 . AY 
To knvw when hail will fall, or winds ariſe. - hh , 
He taught us erit the heifer's cail N — 25 33 . — e W 
. ear; 
When at aloft, that ſhowers would ſtraight en- you for their ſeaſls the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 85 
He firſt that uſeful] ſecret did explain wa 6 on mod of Blouzelind. 
90 That pricking corns foretold the: L rain. — - eee 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in air : 1 N peak is ans 
He told us that the welki ” ; , ff : . 
Rl | 
And praiſe E penn 7 5 fat delights his dainty wife, 90 
55 I' wager this ſame oaken ſtaff with thee, Bu ha 55 8 _ {quire loves hare, 
That Cloddipole ſhall give the prize to me 3 e thick is my Buxoma's fare. | 
e na _ 16 1 4 e loves white · pot, capon ne'er ſhall he, 
See this tobaeco- pouch, tiiat's lind with hair or bare, nor en 
Made of the ſkin of deepeſt fallow-deer. Eg As 1pl * Sr . 
90 This pouch that's ty'd with tape of reddeſt h Ab once 7 peg TS — 9 
Vl wager, that the prize ſhall b q ue, out, my CF6s the towel thick was wrapt. 
8 p eee e my due. er * — and ſeiz'd on Blouzelind. 
: be Wig; : | rue ſpeaks that ancient proverb, Love is blind. 
pbk cx cha thn memting ak ED 
T ne ; = er Wer een. the pouch, 40 As at hot-ceckles once 1 laid me down, 

My Blouzelinda is the blicheſt laſ e — 5 _ 4 19 men 
Than primroſe £ ee em 
tn ene 
Fair is the dai n 7 25 a O8BBIN CLouT. : 
"Ee erm RO Fr _ On two near elms the flacken'd cord J hung, 

Fair is the marygold e. ott — eee 45 Now high, now low, my Blouzelinda ſwung. 
1 But Beuel gil. 33 mec, ö 3 e ryde wind her rumpled garment roſe, 105 
Fa lower I air, nd ſhow d hier taper leg, and ſcarlet hoſe. 
. Than daiſie, marygola,or king-cup 885 7 1 P — 495 E 
ake, My bro : es 2p" a croſs the fallen oak the plank I laid 
That een 0 3 deligh * teateſt maic, . And myſelf pois'd againſt the tottering maid. 
Clean as young ee e cage gambol play'd. 5o| Ver. 25. Er}, a contraction of ere 4bis ; it ſigat- 
= B ͤ en... ERS 2 
1. nuleis lamb may ſport eee "ah Wigs 56. De/t, an, old word, figniſying be or 
The friſkin ki : ET * A Lime. . 
| The 3 = pn Saping ſwain, Ver. 09. ; E /1foons, from , an ancient Britiſh 
and my cur Tra 15 e een bound, 55 word, ſigniſying ſoon. So that Aſcont is a doubling 
* Butnetthes bs «A : tc my around; ol the word ſoon ; Which is, as it were, to ſay twice 
88 80 Dance like * b "Grit + A faen, or very ſoon. | 
os be | " . * 2 of May. { Ver. 79. Qaelut bas various ſigniſications in the 
n 3 dee I ancient Engliſh authers. I have ule q it in this place 
, Of der bereft, tis win, e dee eee is near; | in the ſame ſerſe as Chaucer hath done im his Mil- 
4 With her no ſultr Cur yo . N. ; 66 I-r's Lale. As Clerkes being full ſubtle & and 
thors Is ns Vr s heat | know quciut“ (by which he means arch or rug) and 
i 2 Come, Blouzelinda Py hn ee I glow. not in that obſcene ſenſe wheretu he uſeth it in the 
ies ot iy ſummer 8 fh 4 eale thy Iwatn's defir Cs | line immediately following. 
Bi a 9 my winter's fire! Ver. 85. | 
thin 3 DDT. 4 Populus Alcidæ iſſi Vitis lacch 
: As with B : opu 1 Zratiilima, Vitis taccho, 
15 er ee , e d at hay, 65 | © Formoſte Myrtus Vene ri, ſua Laurea Pf œba. 
_ holidays, i haply eee ; " ms. Coryl2s. illas dum Phillis amabee, - 
Ake 3 Fong ne, Nec Myrtus vincet Corylos, acc Laurea Phœbi. 
worky-da,s 1 wiſh's would ſoon be dons, |! &e. : 3 i - ra 
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O, who erſt beneath a tree 
Sung Bumkinet and Bowzybee, 
And Blouzelind and Marian bright, 
In apron blue or apron white, | 
Now write my ſonnets in « book, 
For my good lord of Bolingbroke. 
As lads and laſſes food around 
To hear my boxen hautboy ſound, 
Our cler came poſting o'er the green 
With doleful tidings of the queer ; 
That queen, he ſaid, to whom we owe 
Sweet peace that maketh riches flow ; 
That queen, who eas'd our tax of ate, 
Was dead, alas —and lay in ſtate. 
At this, in tears was Cicely ſecn, 
Buxoma tore her pinners clean, 
indoleful dumps ſtood every clown, 
The parſon rent his band and gown. 
For me, when as | heard that death 
Had fnatch'd queen Anne to Elzabeth, 
1 broke my reed, and, ſighing, ſwore, 
I'd weep for Blouzelind no more. 
While thus we ſtood as in a ſtound, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground, 
Full ſoon by bonefire and by hell 
We lcarnt our Liege was paſſing well. 
A ſkilful leach (ſs God him ſpeed) 
They ſaid had wrought this bleſſed deed. 
This leach Arbuthnot was yclept, 
Who many a night not once had ſlept ; 
But watch'd our gracious Sovereign ſtill ; 
For who could reſt when ſhe was ill ? 
Oh, may'ſt thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep! 
Sheer, ſwains, oh iheer your ſofteſt ſheep, 
Lo ſwell his couch; for, well I ween, _ 
e ſav'd the realm, who ſav'd the Queen. 
Quoth I, pleaſe God, VII bye with glee 
To court, this Arbuthnot to ſee, 
3 ſold my ſheep and lambkins too, 
For ſilver loops and garment blue; 
My boxen hautboy, ſweet of ſound, 
Vor lace that edg'd mine hat around; 
For Lightfoot and my ſcrip, I got 
A gorgeous ſword, and eke a knot. 
So forth I far'd to court with peed, 
Of ſoldier's drum withouten dreed ; 
For peace allays the ſhepherd's fcar 
Of wearing cap of grenadier, 
There ſaw | ladies all a-row, 
Before their Queen in ſeemly ſho w. 
No more I'll fing Buxoma brown, 
Ilie puidtfinch in her Sunday gown ; 
Nor Chini{ilis nor Marian bright, 
Nor dane that Hobnclia hight. 
But Lanſtuwne, freſh as flower of May, 
And Berkeley, lady blithe and gay; 
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i Ah Lobbin Clou: 1 ween, my plight is gueſt, 


 GAY'S POE NIS. 


and Anpleſea, hoſe ſpeech exceeds 
Tt: voice of pipe, or oaten reeds ; 


And blooming Hyde, with eyes ſo rare; pho 

And Montague beyond compare : 1 oy 

Such ladies fair would ! depaint, oe 
| In. roundelay or fonugt quaint, A 4 

There many a worthy wight I've ſeen, h 
In ribbon blue and ribbon green: _oy 
As Oxford, who a wand doth bear, 6; A 
Like Moſes, in our bibles fair; That 
Who for our trafſick forms defigns, — 
And gives to Britain Indian mines. U e 
Now, ſhepherds, clip your fleecy care; 

Ve maids, your ſpinning wheels prepare; 70 H 
Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, Leſt 
And bid broad-cloths and ſerges grow; "Ig 
| For trading free ſhall thrive again, The 
Nor leafings lewd affright the ſwain. Frot 

There ſaw | St. John, ſweet of mien, 75 fo 
Full ſtedfaſt both to church and queen; He 
With whoſe fair name I'll deck my ſtrain; Wh 
St. John, right courteous to the ſwain. 

For thus he told me on a day, Be 
Trim are thy ſonnets, gentle Gay ; 80 Tha 
And, certes, mirth it were to ſee Wh 
Thy joyous madrigals twice three, He 
With prefaee meet, and notes profound, Let 
Imprinted fair, and well y-bound, Av 
All ſuddenly then home I ſped, 85 PII 
And did ev'n as my lord had ſaid. Th; 

Lo, here thou haſt mine Eclogues fair, 

But let not theſe detain thine ear. 
Let not th' affairs of ſtates and kings 
Wait, while our Bowzybeus ſings. 90 
Rather than verſe of ſimple ſwain | 
Should ſtay the trade of France or Spain ; 
Or, for the plaint of Parſon's maid, 
' Yon' Emperor's packets be delay'd ; 
In ſooth, I ſwear by holy Paul, 95 


I'd burn book, preface, notes and all. 


MONDAY; - 


's 
THE SQUABBLE. 
LOBBIN CLOUT, CUDDY, CLODDIPOLE. 
LoBain CLOUT. 
1 younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 
No thruſtles ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake, 

No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes, 
No damſel yet the ſwelling udder ſtrokes; # 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear: 
| Then why does Cuddy leave his cott ſo rear ? 
CunDy. 


5 


For be that loves, a ſtranger is to ret, 


Ver. 3. Metin, the tame as Mellen, an old Saxon B 
word ſigniſying a cloud by poetical licence it is fre · D 
quently taken for the element or ſty, as may appear by 
this verſe in the Dream of Chaucer, 

Ne in all the welkin was no cloud.” 0 
been or fine, an old word for ini, or bright. V 

Ver, 5. Scart, uſed in the ancient Britiſh authors I! 
for /7arce. y 

Ver. 6. Rear, an expreſſion in ſeveral counties of \ 
Enpland, for #arly in the morning. 

Ver. 7. Te been, derived from the Saxon, to bin 

or cencei ve. ä F 
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. "FRE SQUABBLE. PasTorAL I. 


If {mains belye not, thou haſt prov'd the ſmart, 
And Blovzelinda's miſtreſs of thy heart. 
This riſing rear betokeneth well thy mind, 
Thoſe arms are folded for thy Blouzelind. 
And well, I trow, our piteous plights agree: 
Thee Blouzelinda ſmites, Buxoma me. 
LonBBiN CLOUT. 
Ah, Blonzelind ! I love thee more by half, 15 


„ 


Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf: 


Woe worth the tongue! may bliſters ſore it gall, 
That names Buxoma Blouzelind withal. 
Covpor. 
Hold, witleſs Lobbin Clout, I thee adviſe, 
Leſt blifters ſore on thy own tongue ariſe, . 20 
Lo, yonder, Cloddipole, the blithſome ſwain, 
The wiſeſt lout of all the neighbouring plain 
from Cloddipole we learnt to read the ſkies, 
To know when hail will fall, or winds ariſe. 


He taught us erit the heifer's rail to view, 25 
When ſtuck aloft, that ſhowers would ſtraight en- 
lue 2 


He firſt that uſeful ſecret did explain, 
That pricking corns foretold the gathering rain. 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin wonld be clear. 30 
Let Cloddipole then hear us twain rehearſe, 
Aud praiſe his ſweetheart in alternate verſe. 
Ill wager this ſame oaken ſtaff with thee, 
That Cloddipole ſhall give the prize to me. 
LozBBiN CLouT. | | 
See this tobacco- pouch, tiuat's lin'd with hair, 35 
Made of the ſkin of deepeſt fallow · deer. 4 
This pouch that's ty'd with tape of reddeſt hue, 
I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. 
Cupvy. | 
Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting flouch ! 
Fc thine the oaken ſtaſſ, or mine the pouch. 40 
| Lorain Cxour. 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs, 
Fair is the king-cup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daiſie that beſide her grows; 
Far isthe gilliflower, of gardens ſweet, 45 
Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet : 
But Blouzelind's than gilliflower more fair, 
than daiſie, marygold, or king-cup rare. 
Copper: 8 
My brown Buxoma is the feateſt maid, 
That cer at wake delightſome gambol pliy'd. 50 
Clean as young lambkirs or the gooſe's down, 
And live the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. 
Che wirleſs lamb may ſport upon the plain, 
The friſking kid delight the gaping ſwain, 
the wanton calf may ſkip With many a bound, 55 
and my cur Tray play defteſt ſeats around; 
Put neither lamb, nor kid, nor calf, nor Tray, 
Dance like Buxoma on the firſt of May. 
LonyinN CLouT, 
85 my toil when Blouzelind 1s near ; 
eee tis winter all the year. 60 
| ith her no ſultry ſummer's heat l know; 
8 winter, when ſhe's nigh, with love I glow. 
3 Blouzelinda, caſe thy ſwain's deſire, 
+7 lummer's ſhadow, and my winter's fire! 
CupDy. 


Sweet is 


s with Buxoma once I work'd at hay, 65 


. 


A ; 00n-tiGe labour ſeem'd an holiday; 
80 holidays, i: haply the were gone, 
e Wworky-da,s 1 wiſh's would ſoon be done. 


10 


Eftſoons, O ſweetheart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year ſhall then be holiday. 70 
LokzstN Cour. | 
As Blouzelinda, in a gameſome mood, 
Behind a haycock loudly laughing ſtood, 
| flily ran, and ſnatch'd a haſty kiſs ; 
She wip'd her lips, nor took it much amiſs. 
Believe me, Cuddy, while l'm bold to ſay, 75 
Her breath was ſweeter than the ripen'd hay. 
Cuppr. 
As my Buxoma, in a morning fair, 
With gentle finger ſtrok'd her milky care, 
I queintly ſtole a kiſs ; at firſt, 'tis true, 
She frown'd, yet after granted one or two. 80 
Lobbin, I ſwear, believe who will my vows, 
Her breath by far excell'd the breathing cows. 
LoBtiN CLouT. 

Lezk to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iriſh ſwains potatoe is the chear; | 
Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 85 
Sweet turnips are the ſood of Blouzelind. 

While ſhe loves turnips, butter PII deſpiſe, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe, prize. 


Cup 
In good roaſt-beef my landlord ſticks his knife, 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife, 90 


Pudding our parſon eats, the ſquire loves hare, 
But white-pot thick is my Buxoma's fare. | 
While ſhe loves white-por, capon ne'er ſhall he, 
Nor hare, nor bcef, nor pudding, food for me. 
LokgINð CLouT. 

As once I play'd at blindman's buff, it hapt 95 
About my eyes the towel thick was wrapt. 
I miſs'd the ſwains, and ſeiz'd on Blouzelind. 
True ſpeaks that ancient proverb, © Love is blind. 

Cuppx. 

As at hot- cecllos once 1 laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown; Tc 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and | 
Quick role, and read ſoft miſchieſ in her eye. 
25 | LoBBIiN Court. a 

On two near elms the flacken'd cord I hung, 
Now high, now low, my Blouzelingda ſwung. 
With the rude wind her rumpled garment, roſe, 105 
And ſhow d her taper leg, and ſcarlet hoſe. 

| CunDY. _ 

Acroſs the fallen oak the plank I laid, 
And myſelf pois'd againſt the tottering maid. 

Ver. 25. Ey, a contraQion of. ere this ; it ſigai- 
nes ſome time ago, or formerly. = 

Ver. 56. Det, an old, word, figniſying brit or 
mnimole. 5 

Ver. 69. E/t/vons, from eft, an ancient Britiſh 
word, ſigniſy ing ſoon. So that Aſcont is a doubling 
of the word ſoon ; which is, as it were, to lay twice 
facn, or very ſoon. 4 2k 

Ver. 79. 2ucint has various ſigniſications in the 


| ancient Engliſh authers. I have uled it in this place 
in the ſame ſerſe as Chaucer hath done in his Mil- 


rs Fale. © As Clerkes being full ſubtle “ and 
qusint'“ (by which he means arch or mwagyiſh) 3 and 
not in that obſcene ſenſe whereiu he uſeth it in the 


| line immediately following. 


Ver. 85. 
« Populus Alcidz gratiſſima, Vitis laccho, 
For moſie Myrtus Vene ri, ſua Laurea PHœbo. 
« Phillis amat Cory ls. [las dum Phillis amabit, 
« Nec Myrtus vincet Corylos, acc Laurea Phœbi. 
& c. 1 A Vir g. 
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High leap'd the plank ; adown Buxoma fell ; | 
1 ſpy'd—but faithful ſweethearts never tell. 
LogBId CLovur. 

This riddle, Cuddy, if thou canſt, explain, 
This wily riddle puzzles every ſwain. 
% What flower is that which bears the virgin's name, 
Ihe richeſt metal joined with the ſame ?”* 

CuDDyY. 

Anſwer,thoucarie, and judge thisriddle right, 115 
FI frankly own thee for a cunning wight. 
© What flower is that which royal honour craves, 
* Adjoin the virgin, and 'tis ſtrown on graves ?”* 


CLeDDIPOLE. 
. Forbear, contending louts, give o'er your ſtrains ! 
An oaken ſtaff each merits for his pains. 120 


But ſee the ſun- beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goodman Hodge's barn. 
Your herds for want of water ſtand a- dry, 
"They're weary of your ſongs—and ſo am I, 


TUESDAY: 
: WS. .-:- 

THE DITTY. 
MARIAN. 


OUNG Colin Clout, a lad of peerleſs meed, 
Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed; 
In every wood his catols ſweet were known, 
At every wake his nimble feats were ſhown. 
When in the ring the ruſtic routs he threw, $ 
The damſcls* pleaſures with his conqueſts grew; 
Or when aſlant the cudgel threats his head, 
His danger ſmices the breaſt of every maid, 
But chief of Marian. Marian lov'd the ſwain, 
'The parſon's maid, and neateſt of the plain ; 10 
Marian, that ſoft could ſtroke the udder'd cow, 
Or leſſen with her ſieve the barley-mow ; 
Marbled with ſage the hardening cheeſe ſhe preſs'd, 
And yellow butter Marian's ſkill confeſs'd ; 
But Marian now, devoid of country cares, 15 
Nor yellow butter, ner ſage-cheeſe, prepares; 
For yearning love the witleſs maid employs, 
And Love, ſay ſwains, © all buſy heed deſtroys.” 
Colin makes mock at all her piteous ſmart ; 
A laſs that Ciccly hight had won his heart, 20 
Cicely the weſtern laſs that tends the kee, 
The rival of the parſen's maid was ſhe. 
In dre ry ſhade now Marian lies along, 
And, wixt with fighs, thus wails in plaining ſong : 
Ah woetul day! ah woeful noon and morn ! 25 
When firſt by thee my younglings white were ſhorn ; 
Then firſt, I ween, I caſt a lover's cye, 
My ſheep were filly, but moreilly 1. 
Beneath the ſhears they felt no laſting ſmart, - 
They loft but fleeces, while I loſt a hrart. 30 


Ver. 103-1 o were not in the early editions. N. 

Ver. 113. Marygold. 

Ver. 117. Roſemary. | h 
„Pic quibus in terris inſcripti nomina Regum 
« MNaſcautur Flores.” VIRAũG. 


Ver. 120. Et vitula tu dignus & hic.“ VIRG. 


— — 


GAY*'S POEMS. 


Ah, Colin! eanſt thou leave thy ſweetheart true; 
110 What I have done for thee, will Cicely do! 5 


Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 

And knit thee gloves made of her own ſpun yarn? 

Will ſhe with buſwife's hand provide thy meat? 35 

And every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait, 

Which o'er thy kerſey doublet ſpreading wide, 

In ſervice-time drew Cicely's eyes aſide ! | 
Where'er l gad, I cannot hide my care, 

My new diſaſters in my look appear. 40 

White as the curd my ruddy cheek is grown, 

So thin my features that I'm hardly known. 

Our neighbours tell me oft”, in joking talk, 

Of aſhes, leather. oatmeal, bran, and chalk ; 

Unwittingly of Marian they divine, 

And wilt not that with thoughtful love I pine. 


Vet Colin Clout, untoward ſhepherd ſwain, 


Walks whiſtling blithe, while pitiful I plain. 
Whilom with thee *twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry make at night, 30 

If in the ſoil you guide the crooked ſhare, 

Your early breakfaſt is my conſtant᷑ care; 

And when with even hand you ſtrow the grain, 

I ſrigbt the thieviſh rooks from off the plain. 

In miſliag days, when I my threſher heard, 55 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd; 

Loſt in the muſic of the whirling flail, 

To gaze on thee | left the ſmoking pail : 

In harveſt when the ſun was meunted high, _ 
My leathern bottle did thy draught ſupply; 60 
Whene'er you mow'd, I follow'd with the rake, 


And have full oft” been ſun burnt for thy ſake: 


When in the welkin gathering ſhowers were ſeen, 
1 lagg'd the laſt with Colin on the green; 
And when at eve returning with thy car, 65 
Awaiting heard the jingling bells from far, 
Straight on the fire the ſooty pot I plac'd, 
To warm thy broth I burnt my hands for haſte. 
When hungry thou ſtood'ſt Haring, like an oaf, 
I flie'd the luncheon from the barley-loat; #7 
With crumbled bread 1 thicken'd well thy meſs. 
Ah, love me more, or love thy pottage leſs ! 
Laſt Friday's eve, when as the ſun was ſet, 
I, near yon ſtile, three ſallow gypſies met. 
Upon my hand they caſt a poring look, 75 
Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they ſhook: 
They ſaid that many croſſes I muſt prove; 
Some in my worldly gain, but moſt in love. 
Next morn I miſs'd three hens and our old cock, 
And off the hedge two pinners and a ſmock; 80 
| bore theſe loſſes with a chriſtian mind, 
And no miſhaps could feel, while thou wert kind. 
But ſince, alas! I grew my Colin's ſcorn, 
I've known no pleaſure, night, or noon, or morn. 
Help me, ye gypſics ; bring him home again, 85 
And to 3 conſtant laſs give back her ſwain 
Have 1 not ſat with thee full many a night, 
When dying embers were our only light, 
When every creature did in ſlumbers lie, 
Beſides our cat, my Colin Clout, and !? 90 
No troublous thoughts the cat or Colin move, 
While I alvne am kept awake by love. 
Remember, Colin, when at laſt year's wake 


I bought the coſtly preſent for thy ſake; 


Ver: 21. Xee, a weſt-country word ior zie or Coulu'ſt thou oel! oer the poly on thy knife, 93 


COWS» 


And with atother change thy ſtate of life? 


90 


= 


If thou forget'ft, I wot, I can repeat, 

My memory can tell the verſe ſo ſweet: 

« As this is grav'd upon this knife of thine, 

« $0 is thy image on this heart of mine.” 100 
But woe is me ! ſuch preſents luckleſs prove, 

For knives, they tell me, always ſever lowe. 


—_— 


THE DUMPS. Pasrtoxar III. 


Thus Marian wail'd, her eyes with tears brimfull, 
When Goody Dobbins brought her cow to bull. 
With apron blue to dry her tears = ſought; 105 
Then ſaw the cow well ſerv'd, and took a groat. 


WEDNESDAY: ' 


OR, 
THE DUMPSE, 
SPARABELLA, 
HE wailings of a maiden U recite, 
A maiden fair that Sparabella hight. 

Suck, itrains ne'er warble in the linnet's throat, 
Nor the gay zviuhnch chaunts ſo ſweet a note. 
No mag-pye chatter'd, nor the painted jay, 5 
No ox Was heard to low, nor aſs to bray; 
No ruſtling breezes play'd the leaves among, 
While thus her madrigal the damſel ſung. 

A while, O D*'Urfey, lend an car or twain, 
Nor, che ugh in homely guiſe, my verſe d'ſdain; 10 
Whether thou ſeck'ſt new kingdoms in the ſun, 
Whether thy Muſe does at Newmarket run, 
Or aves with goſſips at a feaſt regale, 
And heighten ler conceits with tack and ale, 
Or elte at wakes with Joan and Hodge rejeice, 15 
Where D'Urfey's lyricks ſwell in every voice; 
Yet ſuffer me, thou bard of wondrous meed, . 
Amid thy bays to weave this rural weed. 

Now the ſun drove adown the weſtern road, 


And oxen laid at reſt forgot the goad, ,. .. 20 
The clown fatigued trudg'd homeward with his 
ſpade, 5 


Acroſs the mcadows ſtretch'd the lengthen'd ſhade; 


* Dumps, or dumbs, made uſe, of to expreſs a 
fit of the /ul/ens. Some have pretended that it is 
derived from Dumeps, a king of Egypt, that built 
2 pyramid, and died of melancholy, So mopes after 
the ſame manner is thought to have come from Me- 
ropr, another Egyptian king that died of the ſame 
diſtemper. But our Engliſh antiquaries have con- 
jectured that dumps, which is a grievous heavineſs of 
ſtirits, comes from the word dumplin, the heavieſt 
kind of pudding that is eaten in this country, much 
uſed in Norfolk, aud other counties of England. 

Ver. 5. 
me mor herbarum quos eſt mirata juvenca 
Certantes, quorum ſtupefactæ carmine lynces, 
Et mutata ſuos requièrunt flumina curſus.“ 
Ver. 9, e 


* Tu mihi, ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi, 
* Sive oram Illyrici legis æquoris— Virs, 
Ver, 11, An opera written by this author, called, 
* The World in the Sun, or The Kingdom of 
Birds,” he is alſo famous for his ſong on the New- 
market horſe- race, and ſeveral others that are ſung 
by the Britiſh ſwains. | Sy 
Mg 17. Meed, an old word for fame or renown. 
er, 18. 


Y 
6 


—* FHanc ſine tempora circum 
inter victrices ederam tibi ſerpere lauros,” 


329 


When Sparabella, penſive and forlorn, 
Alike with yearning love and labour worn, 


Lean'd on her rake, and ſtrait with doleful guiſe 
Did this ſad plainc in mournful notes deviſe. 
Come night as dark as picch, ſurround my head, 
From Sparabella Bumkinet is fled; ; 4 
The ribbon that his valorous cudgel won, 
Laſt Sunday happier Clumſilis put on. 
Sure if he'd eyes (but love, they ſay, bas none} 
| whilom by that ribbon had been known. | 
Ah, well a-day,! I'm ſhent with baneful ſmart, 
For with the ribbon he beſtow'd his beart. 4 
My plaint, ye laſſes, with this burthen aid, 35 
« Tis hard ſo true a damſel dies a maid,” | 
Shall heavy Clumſilis with me compare ? 
View this, ye lovers, and like me deſpair. 
Her blubber'd lip by ſmutty pipes is worn, 
And in her breath tobacco whiffs are borne ! 
The cleanly cheeſe-preſs ſhe could never turn, 
Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn; 


30 


40 


If eber ſhe brew'd, the drink would ſtraight grow 


ſour, 
Before it ever felt the thunder's power : 
No huſwifry the dowdy creature knew; 


To ſum up all, her tongue confeſs'd the ſhrew. 


„My plaint, ye.laſſes, with this burthen aid, 
<« Tis hard fo true a damſel dies a maid." 

Ive often ſeen my viſage in yon lake, 
Nor are my features of the homelieſt make: 


o 
Though Clumſilis may boaſt a whiter dye, y 
Yet the black ſloe turns in my rolling eye; 
And faireſt bloſſoms drop with every blaſt, 
But the brown beauty will like hollies laſt, 
Her wan complexion's like the wither'd leek, 55 


While Katherine pears adorn my ruddy cheek. 
Yet ſhe, alas the witleſs lout hath won, 


And by her gain poor Sparabell's undane! 


Let hares and houndsin coupling ſtraps unite, 
The clucking hen make friendſhip with the kite; 60 
Let the fox ſimply wear the nuptial nooſe, 
And join in wedlock with the waddling gooſe; 
For love hath brought a ſtranger thing to paſs, 
The faireſt ſhepherd weds the fouleſt laſs. 

« My plaint, ys laſſes, with this burthen aid, 
« *Tis hard ſo true a damſel dies a maid.“ 

Ver. 25. oY 

« Incumbens tereti Damon fic cœpit olive.” Vir. 


Ver. 33. Shent, an old word, ſignifying burt or 
harmed. x 


Ver, 3 | 
% Mopſo Niſa datur, quid non ſperemus aman- 
Then?” e 1 2 VII. 
Ver. 4 | 
« Nec ſum adeo informis, nuper me in littore 
vidi.“ : ViIRG. 
Ver. 53. 
« Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 
V1RG. 
Ver. 59. 


« Jungentur jam gryphes equis; zvoque ſequenti 
« Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula dame.” 
V1RG. 
Ver. 67. ; 


© Ante leves ergo paſcentur in æthere cervi, 
« Et freta deſtituent nudos in littore piſces— 


© Quam noſtro illiuslabatur pectore vultus. Vis. 


339 
Sooner ſhall cats diſport in waters clear, 
And ſpeckled mackrel graze the meadows fair: 
Sooner ſhall ſcreech- owls baſk in ſunny day, 
And the flow aſs on trees, like ſquirrels, play; 70 
Sooner ſhall ſnails on inſe& pinions rove ; 
Than I forget my fſhepherd's wonted love. 

« My plaint, ye laſſes, with this burthen aid, 
“ *Tis hard ſo true a damſel dies a maid.” 

Ak! didſt thou know what proffers 1 withſtood 

When late I met the Squire in yonder wood! 
To me he ſped, regardleſs of his game, | 
While all my check was glowing red with ſhame ; 
My lip he kiſs'd, and prais'd my healthful look, 
Then from his purſe of ſilk a guinea took, 80 
Into my hand he forc'd the tempting gold, 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke his hold. 
He ſwore that Dick, in livery ſtriped with Jace, 
Should wed me ſoon, to keep me from diſgrace ; 
But I nor footman-priz'd, nor golden fee; $5 
For what is lace or gold compar'd to thee ?. 

« My plaint, ye laſſes, with this burthen aid, 

« "Tis hard ſo true a damſel dies a maid.” 

Now plain I ken whence Love his riſe begun; 
Sure he was born ſome bloody butcher's ſon, 90 
Bred up in ſhambles, where our younglings ſlain 
Erſt taught him miſchief, and to ſport with pain. 
The father only fiily ſheep annoys, | 
The ſon the ſillier ſhepherdeſs deſtroys. 255 
Does ſon or father greater miſchief do? 95 
The fire is cruel, ſo the ſon is too; 

« My plaint, ye laſſes, with this burthen aid, 

** *Tis hard ſo true a damſel dies a maid.” ? 

Farewell, ye woods, ye meads, ye ſtreams that 

flow; | 

A ſudden death ſhall rid me of my woe. 
This penknife keen my windpipe ſhall divide. 
What ! ſhall I fall as ſqueaking pigs have dy'd? 
No To ſome tree this carcaſe I'll ſuſpend, 
But worrying curs find ſuch untimely end! © 
I'll ſpeed me to the pond, where the high ſtool 105 
On the long plank hangs o'er the muddy pool, | 
That ſtool, the dread ot every ſcolding quean; 
Yet, ſure a lover ſhould not die ſo mean 
There plac'd aloft, Vil rave and rail by fits, | 
Though all the pariſh ſay Vve loſt my wits; Tre 
And thence, if courage holds, myſelf I'll throw, 
And quench my paſſion in the lake below. 

„Ve laſſes, ceaſe your burthen, ceaſe to moan, 
And, by my caſe forewarn'd, go mind your own.” 

The ſun was ſet; the night came on apace, IIs, 
And falling dews bewet around the place; 
The bat takes airy rounds on leathern wings, 
And the hoarſe owl his woeful dirges ſings; 
The prudent maiden deems it now too late, 
And till to-morrow comes defers her fate. 
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n : 

THESPELL. 

| „„ 

HR ſeated in a dreary vale, 

In penſive mood rehears'd her piteous tale; 

Her piteous tale the winds in ſighs bemoan, 

And pining Echo anſwers groan for groan. 

I rue the day, a rueſul day I trow, $ 

The woeful day, a day indeed of woe 

When Lubberkin to town his cattle drove, 

A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love; 

The maiden fine bedight his love retains, 

And for the village he forſakes the plaine. 10 

Return, my Lubberkin, theſe ditties hear; 

Spells will I try, and ſpells ſhall eaſe my care. 

With my ſharp heel I three times mark the 

ground, 2 

© And turn me thrice around, around, around.” 
When firſt the year I heard the cuckow ſing, 15 

And call with welcome note the buddiag ſpring, 

I ſtraightway ſet a-running with ſuch haſte, 

Deborah that won the ſmock ſcarce ran ſo faſt ; 

Till ſpent for lack of breath, quite weary grown, 

Upon a riſing bank I ſat adown, | 20 

Then doff'd my ſhoe, and by my troth, I ſwear, 

Therein Iſpy'd this yellow frizzled hair, 

As like to Lubberkin's in curl and hue, 

As if upon his comely pate it grew. : 
With my fharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 

« And turn me thrice around, around, around.“ 

At eve laſt Midfummer no ſleep 1 ſought, 

But to the field a bag of hemp-ſeed brought; 

[ fcatter'd ronnd the ſeed on every fide, 


And three times in a trembling accent cry'd, ze 


* This hemp-ſeed with my virgin hand I ſow, 
Who ſhall my truc-love be, the crop ſhall mow.” 
I ftraightlook'd back, and, if my eyes ſpeak truth, 
With his keen ſcythe behind me came the youth, 
„With my ſharp heel I three times mark the 
oe + 99 4s; | | 


% And turn me thrice around, around, around.“ 


- Laſt Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find; 


I rearly roſe, juſt at the break of day, | 
| Before the ſun had chas'd the ſtars away; 40 
A- field I went, amid the morning dew 


To milk my kine (ſor ſo ſhould huſwives do); 
Thee firſt I ſpy'd; and the firſt ſwain we ſee, 


| In ſpite of fortune, ſhall our true- love be. 


See, Lubberkin, each bird his partner take; 45 


And canſt thou then thy ſweetheart dear forſake ! 


« With my ſharp heel I three times mark the 


Ver. 89. To ken. Scire, Chaucer, to ken and 
Ger- 


lende; notus A. S. cunnen. Goth. Lunnan. 
manis kennen. Dauis Licnde. Iflandis lunna. Bel- 
gis lennen. This word is of general uſe, but not 
very common, though not unknown to the vulgar. 
Len for proſpicere is well known and uſed 0 diſcover 
by the eye. Ray, F. R. 8. 
« Nunc ſcio quid fit amor, &c. 
„ Crudelis mater magis an puer improbus ill? 


« Improbus ille puer, crudclis tv quoque mater.“ 


Vis. 
Ver. 99. * —yivite ſylvz : 
« Praceps nerii fpecuia de montie in undas 
4 Dcſerar.” V1R&G. 


ground, £ 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 
Laſt May-day fair I fearch'd to find a ſnail, 
That might my ſecret lover's name reveal. z0 
| Upon a gooſeberry-»uſh a ſnail I found 

(For always ſnails near ſweeteſt fruit abound). 

I ſeiz'd the vermine, whom | quickly ſped, 

And on the eirth the milk- white embers ſpread. 


| Slow crawl'd the ſnail, and, if I right can fpell, 55 


In the ſoft aſhes mark'd a curious £ ; 

Ver. 8. Dight, or bedight, from the Saxon word 
dig) tun, which ſignifies to /*t in order. 

Ver. 21. Def ind don, contacted from the words 
do F and do on. 


| 


he 


15 


the 


0h, may this wondrous omen lucky prove ! 


for L is found in Lubberkin and Love. 
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As Lubberkin once flept beneath a tree, 
I twitch'd his dangling garter ſrom his knee. 10 


« With my ſharp heel I three times mark the | He wiſt not when the hempen ſtring 1 drew. 


ground, 


Now mine I quickly doff, of inkle blue. 


u And turn me thrice around, around, around.“ 60 Together faſt I tye the garters twain 3 


Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a ſweetheart's name; 
This with the loadeſt bounce me ſore amaz'd, 
That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz'd. 


A; blaz'd the nut, ſo may thy paſſion grow; 65 


For 'twas thy nut that did ſo brightly glow. 


„With my ſharp heel J threc times mark the 


ground, | 
« And turn me thrice around, around, around.” 
As peaſecods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to lee 


And while J knit the knot repeat this ſtrain 1 
Three times a true-love's knot I tye ſecure, 1135 
Firm by the knot, firm may his love encure !” 
« With my ſharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, 
« And turn me thrice around; around, around.“ 
As I was wont, I trudg' d laſt market · day 
To town, with new- laid eggs preſerv'd in hay. 120 
made my market long before t was night, 
My purſe grew heavy, and my baſket light. 


One that was cloſely fill'd with three times three, 70 Strait to the *pothecary ſhop I went; 


Which when I cropp'd I ſafely home convey d, 
And o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid; 

My wheel I turn'd, and ſung-a ballad new, 
While from the ſpindle I the fleeces drew; 


And in love-powder all my money ſpent. 

Behap what will, next Sunday after prayers 125 
When to the ale-houſe Lubberkin repairs, 

' Theſe golden flies into his mug Vil throw, 


The latch mov'd up, when, who ſhould firſt come And ſoon the ſwain with fervent love ſhall glow. 


in, | 75 
But, in his proper perſon, — L. ubberkin. 
| broke my yarn, ſurpris'd the ſight to fee; 
Sure ſign that he would break his word with me. 
Eftfoons I join'd it with my wonted flight: 
fo may again his love with mine unite ! 80 
„With my ſharp heel 1 three times mark the 
ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around.“ 
This Lady- fly I take from oli the graſs, 
Whoſe ſpotted back might ſcarlet red ſurpaſs, 
© Fly, Lady-bird, North, South, or Eaſt, or Welt; 85 
© Fly where the man is found that I love bett.” 
He leaves my hand; ſee to the Weſt he's flown, 
To call my true love from the faithleſs town. 
„With my ſharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, | 
And turn me thrice around, around, around.” 90 
[ pare this pippin round and round again, 
My ſhepherd's name to flouriſh on the plain, 
Hling ch' unbroken paring o'er my head, 
Upon the graſs a perfect L is rcad; 
Yu on my heart a fairer L is ſeen ©+08 
Than what the paring makes upon the green. 
„With my ſharp heel 1 three times mark the 
ground, 
"And turn me thrice around, around, around.” 
This pippin ſhall another trial mate, 


Sce from the core two kernels brown 1 takes - 300 


This on my cheek for Lubberkin is worn; 
Aud Boobyclod on t' other {ide is borne. 


But Boobyclod ſoon drops upon the ground, | 


A certain token that his love's unſound ; 
Vhile Lubberkin ſticks ſirmly to the laſt: 105 
On were his lips to mine but join'd fo falt ! ; 
With my ſharp heel 1 three times mark the 
ground, 


1 . e 
And turu me thrice around, around, around.” 


i 


Ts 64. —iyu d in; AND d 

Abo. Y ©; hora Aﬀxtti, prye xaATTUNTACH., 
; : Tuxoc. 

Ver. 66. 


Daphais me malus urit „ego hanc in Daphnide.“ 


* ViRG. 
cr. 93. © Tranſque caput jace ; ne reſpexeris.“ 
Vid. 


With my ſharp heel I three times mark the 
ground, a 

« And turn me thrice around, around, around.“ x30 
Put hold—our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his cars, 

O'er yonder ſtile ſce Lubberkin appears. 

He comes ! he comes ! Hobnelia's not bewray'd, 

Nor ſhall ſhe crown'd with willow die a maid. 

He vows, he ſwears, he'll give me a green gown: 135 

Oh dear! I fall adown, adown, adown ! 


— ä 


FRIDAY. 
| on 
THE DIN 6 
BUMKINET, GRUBBINOL. 
BuMKINET. 
HY, Grubbinol, doſt thou ſo wiſtful ſeem ? 
There's ſorrow in thy look, if right I deem. 
*Fis true, yon oaks with yellow tops appear, 
And chilly blaſts begin to nip the year ; 
From the tall elm a ſhower of leaves is borne, 5 


And their loſt beauty riven beeches mourn. 


Yet ev'n this ſeaſon pleaſance blithe affords, 

Now the ſqueez'd preſs foams with our apple 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheary bowl, [haar ds. 

Let cyder new © waſh ſorrow from thy ſoul.“ 10 
GRUBBINOL. 


Ab, Bumkinet ! ſince thou from hence wert gone, 


From theſe ſad plains all merriment is flown ; 
Ver. 109. | 
LNecte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores : 


« Necte, Amarylli, modo; et Veneris dic vincula 
«© necto. VIRG. 


Ver. 23. TY 
Has herbas, atque hæc Ponto mihi lea venena 
« Ipſe dedit Merris.” V1RG. 

Ver. 127.—IIoTey x, icy ow TRR. 

Ver. 131. 
© Neſcio quid certe eſt ; & Hylax in limine latrat.“ 

VI G. 
* Dirge, or Dyrge, a mouroful ditty, or ſong of la- 
mentation, over the dead; not a contraction of the 
Latin Dirige iu the Popiſh Hymn, Dirige greſſus meds, 
as ſome pretend. But from the Teutonic Dyrke, Lau- 
dare, to praiſe and extol. Whence it is poſſible their 
Dyrke, and our Dirge was a laudatory ſong to com- 
memorate and applaud the dead. 
Cewrrt's Interpreter, 
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The ſeaſon quite ſhall ſtrip the country's pride, 
For 'twas in autumn Blouzelinda dy'd. 40 
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Should I reveal my grief, twould ſpoil thy cheer, 
And make thine eye 6'erflow with many a tear. 
BUMKINET. 
« Hang ſorrow !”* Let's to yonder hut repair, 15 
And with trim ſonnets © caſt away our care.” 
& Gillian of Croydon” well thy pipe can play: 
Thou ſing'ſt molt ſweet, © O' er hills and far away. 
Of © Patient Griſſel' I deviſe to ſing, 
And catches quaint ſhall make the vallies ring. 20 
Come, Grubbinol, beneath this ſhelter, come; 
From hence we view our flocks ſecurely roam. 
GRUBBINOL. ; 
Yes, blithſome lad, a tale I mean to ſing, 
But with my woe ſhall diſtant vallies ring. 
The tale ſhall make our kidlings droop their head, 25 
For, woe is me !—our Blouzelind is dead! 
BUMKINET. 
Is Blouzelinda dead ? farewell, my glee ! 
No happineis is now reſerv'd for me. 
As the wocd-pigeon cooes without his mate, 
So ſhall my doleful dirge bewail her fate. 30 
Of Blonzelinda fair I mean to tell, 
The peerleſs maid that did all maids excel. 
Heneeforth the morn ſhall dewy ſorrow ſhed, 
And evening tears upon the graſs be ſpread ; 
The rolling ſtreams with watery grief ſhall low, 35 
And winds ſhall moan atoud—whev loud they blow. 
Henceſorth, as oſt' as autumn ſhall return, 
The dropping trees, whene'er it rains, ſhall mourn; 


Where'er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, 
Woods, dairy, barn, and mows, our paſhon knew, 
When l direct my eyes to yonder wood, 
Freſh riſing ſorrow curdles in my blood. 
Thither I've often been the damſel's guide, AS 
When rotten ſticks our fuel have ſupply'd ; | | 
There | remember how*her faggots large 
Were frequently theſe happy ſhoulders charge. 
Sometimes this crook drew hazel boughs adown, 
And ſtuff'd her apron wide with nuts ſo brown; 5e 
Or when her feeding hogs had miſs'd their way, 
Or wallowing mid a feaſt of acorns lay; 
Th' untoward creatures to the Rye I drove, 
And whiſtled all the way—or told my love. 
If by the dairy's hatch I chance to hie, 55 
I ſhall her goodly countenance eſpy ; 
For there her goodly countenance I've ſeen, 
Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd and pinners clean. 
Sometimes, like wax, ſhe rolls the butter round, 
Or with the wooden lily prints the pound. 60 
Whilom I've ſeen her ſkim the clouted cream, 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ftream : 
But now, alas ! theſe ears ſhall hear no more 
The whining ſwine ſurround the dairy door; 
No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 65 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 
Lament, ye ſwine, in grunting ſpend your grief, 
For you, like me, have loſt your ſole relief. 
When in the barn the ſounding flail I ply, 
Where from her ſieve the chaff was wont to fly; 70 


Ver. 15. | | 
te [ncipe, Mopſe, prior, fi quos aut Phyllidis ignes, 
Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jurgia Codri.” 


POEMS, 


The poultry there will ſeem around to ſtand, 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. 

No ſuccour meet the poultry now can find, 

For they, like me, have loſt their Blouzelind. 
Whenever by yon harley-mow ! paſs, 75 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs. | 

| pitch'd the ſheaves, (oh, could I do ſonow !) 

Which ſhe in rows pil'd on the growing mow. 

There every deale my heart by love was gain'd, 

There the ſweet kiſs my courtſhip has explain'd, 80 

Ah, Blouzelind ! that mow I ne'er ſhall ſee, 

But thy memorial will revive in me. 

Lament, ye fields, and rueful ſymptoms ſhow ; 

Henceforth let not the ſmelling primroſe grow; 

Let weeds, inſtead of butter-flowers, appear, 85 

And meads, inſtead of daifies, hemlock bear; 

For cowſlips ſweet let dandelions ſpread ; 

For Blouzelinda, blithſome maid, is dead ! 

Lament, ye ſwains, and o'er her grave bemoan, 

And ſpcll ye right this verſe upon her ſtone : 90 

„Here Blouzelinda lies—Alas, alas! 

„ Weep, ſhepherds—and remember fleſh is graſs.” 

GRUBBINOL, 

Albeit thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 

Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear; as 

Or winter porridge to the labouring youth, 93 

Or buns and ſugar to the damſel's tooth; 

Yet Blouzelinda's name ſhall tune my lay, 

Of her I'll ſing for ever and for aye. 

When Blouzelind expir'd, the wether's bell 

Before the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell ; 100 

The ſolemn death-watch click'd the hour ſhe dy'd, 

And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd; 


The boding raven on her cottage ſate, 


And with hoarſe croaking warn'd us of her fate; 
The lambkin, which her wonted tendance bred, 195 
Dropp'd on the plains that fatal inſtant dead; 
Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the becs | ſpy'd, 
Which erſt 1 ſaw when Goody Dobſon dy'd. 
How ſhall 1, void of tears, her death relate, 
When on her darling's bed her mother fate: IIe 
Theſe words the dying Blouzelinda ſpoke, 

And of the dead let none the will revoke : 
„Mother, quoth ſhe, let not the poultry need, 
And give the gooſe wherewith to raiſe her breed: 
Be theſe my ſiſter's care—and every morn 115 

Amid the ducklings let her ſcatter corn; 
The ſiekly calf that's hous'd be ſure to tend, 
Feed him with milk, and from bleak colds defend. 
Yet ere I die ſee, mother, yonder ſhelf, 
There ſecretly I've hid my worldly pelf. 129 
Twenty good ſhillings in a rag ! laid; 
Be ten the Parſon's, for my ſermon paid. 
Ver. 84. + 
& Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcitlo, 


Ver. 90. 


men.” 

Ver: 93. | 
« Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
« Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine : quale per æſtum 
« Dulcis aquæ ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere ivo. 
« Nos tamen hæc quocunque modo tibi noſtra vic! 


V1Rs. 
Ver. 27. Glce, Joy; from the Dutch Glooren, to 
recreate. : 


« Dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemus ad aſtra.” 


Ver. 96. An imitation of Theocritus. 


« Carduus & ſpinis ſurgit paliurus acutis.” VI 


« Et tumulum facite, & tumulo ſuperagene an 


VII 


75 


"%ys 


95 


* 


The als with ſharpen'd hook and ſweating brow 
Cut dow the lavours of the winter ply gi. 
e, 


Io the near hedge young Sulan ſteps af; 


She ieign'd her coat or garter was unty d; | 

Whate'er ſhe did, ſhe ſtocp'd adown unſeen, 15 

And merry.reapers what they lift will ween. 

Son ſhe rote up, and ety'd with voice fo ſhrill, 

That echo anfwer*d from the diſtant hill; 

The youths and. datſels ran to Suſan's aid, 

Who tlmught ſome adder had the la diſ- 
may'd. R 

When faſt afleep they Bowzybeus ſpy'd, 

His hat and vaken ſtaff lay cloie beſide; 

That Buwzybeuz who could tweetly ling, 

Or with the rofin'd bow torment the {tiing ; 

That Bowzybeus who, with fingers? peed, 25 

Could call oY warblings from the breathing 
reed; a 

That bowzybeus who, with jocuud tongue, 

Pallad and roundelays and catches ſung : 

They loudly laugh to tee the damiel's tright, 

And in ditport ſurround the drunken wigtit. 39 

Ab, Bowzybee, why didſt th-u ſtay to long: 


The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous þ 


ſtrong ! 
Thou ſhould'ſt have leſt the Fair befote 'twas 


; night; 
it thou ſat'it t ping till the morning light. 


Cicely, briſk-maid; ſteps forth before the rout, 35 
And kits'd with ſmacking lip the noaring lout: 
{ror cuſtom ſays, Whoe'er this venture 

proves, 
* For ſue ] akiò demands a pair of gloves.“) 
U her example Dorcas bolder grows, 
And plays a tickling ſtraw within his noſe. 40 
tle rubs his noſtril, and in wonted joke 
ne neering ſwains with ſtammering ſpeech be- 
poke: 0 
To you, my lads, I'll ſing my carols o'er, 
As for the maids=--I've iomething elſe in ſtore. 
Jo ſooner *gan he raiſe his tuneful ſong, 45 
Lat lads and laſſes round about him throng. 
Not ballad-finger plac'd above the crowd 
ugs with a note to ſhrilling ſweet and loud; 
dor prriſh<clerk, who calls the plalm to clear, 


Lie Bowaybeus ſogths th' attentive ear. 50 
Fer. 22. : 
* Serta frecul tantumeapiti delafſa jacebant, 
- V1iRG. 
+ er, 49, Pg 
" 07griners fronter moris I temfara pingit.” 
; V1RG. 
Fer, 43, 
Car e gue cui, cegreſcize ; carmina 
debbie; 
* Huic aliud mercedis erit,”* V1RG. 
Fer. 47. . 


Nec tuntum Pharko gaudet Parnaſſia rupes: 
« Nec lantum Rhaodofe mirantur & * 
- | 1 Y V1RG. 

er. 5h Wat ; 
fat 1 Jur ſain had poſſibly read Tuſſer, frem 


Werde Elif have collected theſe phiicſophical 
«F-U; ng: 


40 Namgue carHBat, ut; rag per irane 
* coat?g,” Se. 
Vol. VII. 


* 


— LR 


GATS POE As. 


Of Nature's laws his carols firſt begun, 
W hy the grave owl can never face the ſun. 
For owls, as ſwains obſerve, deteſt the light, 
And only ſing and ſeek their prey by night. 


How turt.ips hide their twelling heads below; 58 
And how the gloſing coleworts upwards grow; 


How will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns 


| | Ofer hills, and finking bogs, and pathlels downs. 


Ot ftars he told, that ſhoot with ſhining trail, 
And of the glow-worm's light that gilds his 
tail. | WE 
He ſung where wood-cocks in the ſummer feed 
And in what chmates they renew their breed 
(Some think to northern ccaſts their flight they 
y tend, 7 
Or to the moon in midnight hours aſcend) ;' 
Where iwallows in the winter's ſeaſon keep, 65 


And how the drowly bat and dormoule fleep ; 


| How Nature does the punpy's eyelid clole © 
Till the bright ſun bas nine times ſet and roſe 
(For huntimen by their long experience find, 


| That puppies ful nine rolling ſuns are 


blind). 1 
Now he goes on, and ſings of fairs and ſhows, 
For eſtill new fairs before his eyes aroſe, 
How pedlars' ſtalls with glittering toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country-maid. 


And rows of pins and amber bracelets ſhine; 
How the tight laſs, knives, combs, and ſcifiars ſpies, 
And looks on thimbles with defiring. eyes. 
Of lotteries next with tuneſul note he told 
| Where filver ſpoons are won, aud Tings of 
7 gold. 80 
The lads aud laſſes trudge the ſtreet along, 
And all the fair is crowded in bis ſong. 
The mountebank now treads the ſtage, and ſeiis 
His pills, his balſams, and his ague-'pells ; 
Now 6'er and o'er the nimble tumbler ſprings, $5 
And on the rope the venturous maiden {wings ;' 
Fack Pudding in his party-colour'd jacket 
Toſſes the glove, and jokes at every packet. 
Of raree-ſhows he ſung, and Punch's feats, 
Of pockets pick'd in crowds, and various cheats. 90 
Then fad he ſung © the Children in the 
Wood:“ | 
(Ab, barbarous uncle, ſtain 'd with infant blood 
How blackberries they pluck'd in deſarts wild, 
And fearleſs at the glittering faulchion ſmil'd ; 
Their little corpſe the rTobin-red-breaſts 
found, ; | 
And ſtrow'd with pious bill the leaves around. 
(Ah gentle birds! if this verie lafts ſo long, 


— 


| Your names ſhall live or ever in my ſong. 


For Buxvm Juan” he ſung the doubriul ſtrife, 
How the fly ſailor made the maid a wiie. 100 
To louder ſtrains he rais'd his voice, to tell 


| What woeful wars in © Cheyy-chace” befetl, 


per. 9g E ; 2 i 
% Ferturati anbo, fi quid mea car xina foſſurt, 
| ©. Nulla dies unguam memeri ves ci met æ. 
| 3 VIRC. 


| Fer. 99. A Seng in the Cemecy of Lose fer 


« Lore,” beginning A Oy ard 4 Sal, Kc. 
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Long ſilken laces hang upon the twine, TE" 
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When“ Percy drove the deer with hound 15 
«Khir ; | 
« Wars to be wept by children yet unborn ”? © 
Ah, Witherington, more years thy liÞ had 
crown'd, | 105 
If thou hadſt never heard rhe horn or hound ! 
Yet ſhall the Squire, whe fought on bloody 
ſtumps, ” 
By future bards be wail'd in doleful dumps. 
« All inthe land of Eſſex“ next he chaunte, 
How to fleek mares ſtarch Quakers turn gal- 
: lants: | 110 
How the grave brother ſtood on bank ſo green--- 
Happy for him if mares had never been ! 
Then he was ſeiz*d with a religious qualm, 
And on a ſudden ſung the hundredth plelm. 
He ſung of Taffey Welch,” and “ Sawney 
« Scot,”? 5 115 
„i v-bullero“ and the © Iriſh Trot.” 
Why ſhuuld tell of © Bateman,” or of © Shore,” 
Or «© Wantley's Dragon” ſlain by valiant Moore, 
« The Bower of Roſamond,” or © Robin Hood,“ 
And how the * graſs now grows where Troy 


I fing ; Thou, Trivia, Goddeſs, aid my ſong, 5 
Through ſpacious ſtreets condu thy bard along; 
By thee tranſported, I ſecurely ſtray 
whey winding alleys lead the doubtful way, 
The 1ilent court and opening ſquare explore, 
And. long perplexing lanes untrod before. 10 
To pave thy realm, and ſmooth the broken ways, 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pays; 

For thee the ſturdy pavior thumps the ground, 
Whilſt every ſtroke his labouriog lungs reſound ; 
For thee the ſcavenger bids kennels glide 15 
Within their bounds, and heaps of dirt ſubſide. 
My vouthſul boſom burns with thirſt of fame, 
From the great theme to build a glonious name, 
To tread in paths to ancient bards unknown, 
And bind my temples with a civic crown; 20 
But more my conntry's love demands my lays; 
My country's be the profit, mine the praile! 
When the black youth at choſen ſtands reivice, 
And “ clean your ſhoes” reſounds from every 
voice 1 33 
When late their miry ſides ſtage-coaches ſhow, 25 
And their ſtiff horſes through the town move 


* town ſtood?” 1204 . 1 
His carols ceas'd: the liſtening maids and When all the Mall in leafy ruin lies, 


ſwains 
Seem {till to hear ſome ſoft im perfect ſtrains. 
Sudden he roſe ; and, as he'reels along, 


Ss ears kiſſes ſweet ſhould well reward his ſons. 
The damfſels laughing fly: the giddy clown 125 


Again upon a wheat-ſheaf drops adown ; 


And damſels firit renew their oyſter-cries : 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide, 
Not of the Spaniſh or Morocco hide ; 30 
The wooden heel may raiſe thg-dancer's bound, 
And with the {ca'lop'd top his ſtep be crown'd : 
Let firm, well-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 


The power that gnards the drunk, his leepattends, | Th rough freezing ſnows, and rains, and ſoaking 


Till, ruddy, hike his face, the fun deſcends. 


TRL V1 4A, 


OR, THE 


ART OF WALKING THE STREETS! 


. 
LOND O N. 
IN THREE BOOKS, 


o teMeeri pedes? an, quo via dueit, inurbem 2" 


"> Mon. 
BOOK 1 8 


leet. : 
Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too wide, 55 
Exch ſtone will wrench th' unwary ſtep aſide : 
The ſudden turn may ſtretch the ſwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle ſprain ; 
And, when too ſhort the mod:ſh ſhoes are worn, 
You'll judge the ſeaſons by your ſhooting corn. 40 
Nor ſhould it prove thy leſs Important care, 

To chooſe a proper coat for winter's wear. 
Now in thy trunk thy D'Oily habit fold, 
The ſilken drugget ill can fence the cold; 
The frieze's ſpongy nap is ſoak'd with rain, 45 
And ſhowers toon drench the camlet's cochled 

grain; 
True Witney * broad-cloth, with its ſhag unſliorn, 
Unpierc'd is in the laſting tempeſt worn: 
Be this the horſeman's fence, for who would went 


P ry 


| mid th n the ſpoils of Ruſſia's bear? £9 
OF THE IMPLEMENTS FOR WALKING THE | Amid the town the ſpoils 


STREETS AND SIGNS OF THE WEATHER, 


| aright, 
How to walk clean by day, and ſafe by wicker: 
How joſtling, crowds with prudence to rlecline, 
When to aſſert the wall, and when reſign, 


Feems, 
Fer. 1 12. 


« Kt ferturatam, fe nung nam armenta ſuiſſent, | 
. VIRC. 


% Pa hH,. 
Ver. 117. Quid leguar ax Scyllum N / „Ste. 


3 ' 4 d ViRGs. 
Ver. 117—120. Old Klit. ballads, 


Ver, 10g. 4 Seng of Sir J. Denham's, See his 


Within the raquelaure's claſp thy hands are pen! 
Hands, that, ſtretch'd forth, invading hajms,pre- 


Let the loop'd bavaray the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloak beſpatter'd o'er with lacs. = 
That garment beſt the wirfter's rage defends, 55 
Whoſe ample form without one plait depends ; 
By various names in various counties know, 
Yet held in all the trhe ſurtout alone; 

Be thine of kerley firm, though ſmall the coſt. 
Then brave unwet the rain, unchill'd the fruſt. ( 
If che Rrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command ; 


K 


1 


* 4 torn in Oxferdſlire. 
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Ev'n fturdy carmen ſhall thy nod obey, 

And ra'tli:-, coaches ſtop to make thee way: 

This ſhall direct thy cautious tread aright, 65 

Though not one glaring lamp enliven night. 

Let beaux their canes with amber tipt produce; 

Be theirs for empty ſhow, but thine for ute. 

In gilded chariots while they loll at eae, 

And lazily inſure a life's diſeaſe; _) 70 

While ſofter chairs the tawdry load convey | 

To court, to White's 4, aſſemblies, or the play; 

Ruſy-complexion'd health thy ſteps attends, | 

And exercite thy laſting youth defends. 

Inprudent men Heaven's choiceſt giits profane: #5 

Thus ſome beneath their arm ſupport the cane; 

The dirty point oft checks the carele's pace, 

And miry ſpots the clean cravat diigrace. 

Oh! may J never ſuch misfortune meet! | 

May no ſuch vicious walkers crowd the ſtreet! 80 

May Providence o'erſhade me with her wings, 

Wuile the bold Muſe expertznc'd danger fangs !. 
Not that I wander from my native home, 

Aud (tempting perils) foreign cities roam. : 

Je Paris be the theme of Gallia's Muſe, 85 

Vhere Slavery treads the ſtreets in wooden ſhoes. 

Nr do !] rove in Belgia's frozen clime, 

And teach the clumſy boor to ſkate in rhyme ; 

Where, if the warmer clouds in rain deſcend, 

o miry ways induſtrious ſteps offend ; go 

The ruſhing flood from ſloping pavements pours, | 

And blackens the canals with dirty ſhowers. 

Jet others Naples' fmoother ſtreets rehearſe, 

And with proud Roman ſtructures grace their verſe, 

Where frequent murders wake the night with 


grOAang, ; Ts: 9 
Ard blood in purple torrents dyes the ſtones. 
dar ſhall the Muſe through narrow Venice ſtray, 
Where gondolas their painted oars diſplay. 
O happy ſtreets ! to rumbling wheels unknown, 
N) carts, no coaches, ſhake the floating town! 100 
Thus was of old Britannia's City bleſs'd, 
Ine pride and luxury her ſons puſſeſs d; 
Coaches and Chariots yet unfaſhion'd lay, 
Nur late-invented chairs perplex'd the way: 
hen the proud lady tripp'd along the town, 105 
d tuek d- up petticoats ſecur'd her gown ; 
ier roſy cheek with diſtant viſits glow'd, 
And exercile unartful charms beſt» w'd : 
Hut fince in braided gold ber foot is bound, 
And along training mantua ſweeps the ground, 110 
ler ſhoe diſdains the ſtreet ; the lazy fair 
With narrow ſtep affects a lirapiag air. 
Now gaudy pride corrupts the \aviſh age, 
And the ſtreets flame with glaring equipage; 
lhe cricking gameſter inſolently rides, 115 
With Loves and Graces on his Chariot ſides; 
I: ſaucy ſtate the griping broker fits, 
Ard laughs at hoveſly and trudeing wits. 
For yon, O honeſt men, theſe . 
The Muſe prepares; I ſeek no other praiſe. 120 
When ſleep is firſt diſturd'd by morning cries ; 
From ſure prognoſticks learn to know the ſkies, 
. ſt you of rheums and coughs at night complain; 
dapris'd in dreary fogs, or driving rain. 


14 chacalate-houſe in St. James's-ſirect, 


** 
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When fuffocating miſts obſeure the morn, 125 
Let the worſt wig, lung us'd to florm, be worn 3 
This kn vis the powder'd footman, and with care 
Beneath Eis flapping bat ſecures his hair. 
Be thou for every ſeaſon juſtly dteſt, 
Nor brave the piercing froſt with open breaſt ; 130 
And, when the burſting clouds a x us pour, 
Let thy ſurtout defend the drenching ſhower. 
The changing weather certain ſigns reveal.“ 
Exe wiater ſheds her ſnow, or freſts congeal, 
You'll fee the coals in brighter flame aſpire, 133 
And ſulphur tinge with blue the rifing fire; | 
Your tender ſhins the ſcorching heat decline, 
And at the dearth of coals the poor repine; 
Before her kitchen hearth, the nodding dame, 
In flannel mantle wrapt, enjoys the flame; 142 
Hovering, upon her feeble knees ſhe bends, 
And all around the grateful warmth a'cends,. : 

Nor do leſs certain ſigns the ton advile 
Of milder weather and ſerener ſkies. : 
The ladies, gaily dreſs'd, the Mall adorn 145. 
With various dyes, and paint the iunny moin: 
The wanton fawns with triſking pleaſure range, 
And chirping ſparrows greet the welcome change; 
Not that their minds with greater {kill are 
fraught, OS. 
. Endued by iuſtinct, or by reaſon taught: 150 
The ſeaſons operate on every breaſt: 
'Tis hence the fawns are briſk, and ladies dreſt. 
When on his box the nodding coachman ſnores, 
And dreams of fancy'd fares ; when tavern doors 
The chairmen idly crowd ; then ne'er refuſe 158 
To truſt thy buly ſteps in thinner ſhoes, 

But when the ſwinging ſigns your ears offend - 
With creaking noiſe, then rainy floods impend ;. . 
Soon ſhall the kennels (well with rapid ſtrearns, 
And ruſh in muddy torrents to the "Thames. 160 
The bookſeller, whoſe ſhop's an open {quare, 
Foreſees the tempeſt, and with early care 
Of learning ſtrips the rails; the rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue; 
On hofier's poles depending ſtockings ty'd 165 
Flag with the ſlacken'd gale from bde to fide ; | 
Church-monuments.forete] the changing air, 
Then Niobe difidtves into a tear, 
And ſweats with ſacred grief; you'll hear the- 


' 


- ſounds ; 5 
Of whiſtling winds, ere kennels break their 
; bounds; _ 170 


Ungrateful odours common-ſhores difſuſe, 
And dropping vaults diſtil unwhcleforne dews, 
Exe the tiles rattle with the (mozking ſhower, * * 
And ſpouts on heedleſs men their torrents pour. 
All ſuperſtition from thy breaſt repel; 173 
Let credulous boys and prattling nurſes tell, 
How, if the feftival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty from liberal horn ſhalt ſtrew the ear; 
When the dark ſkies diſſolve in mow or rain, 
The labouring hind ſhall-yoke the fteerin vain 180 
But, if the threatening winds in tempeſts roar, 
Then war ſhall bathe her waſteſul ſword in gore. 


* « Haud equidem creda, quia fit divinituc illi. 
« 7 genium, aut rerum futo t rudert ia major. 
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Others you' II !ee, when all the town's afloat, 
Defy the muddy dangers of the ſtreet; 


Shun every daſhing pool, or idly ſtop, 
But buſineſs ſummons; now with hafty ſoud © 


. Hides all thy boſe behind; in vain you ſeower, 


One only daughter bleſs 


Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. 240 
Wich innocence and beauty in her eyes: 


Sweet innocence and beauty meet in one. 


336 GK 

How, if on Switbin's feaſt the wel lain lours, 

And every penthouſe fir2ams vith haty thowers, 
Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces 

__ drain, 185 

And waſh'the pavements with inceſſant rain. 

Let not ſuch vulgar tales debze thy mind; 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind. 
- If you the precepts of the Mule dleſpiſe, | 
And flight the faithful warning of the fies, 190 


Wrapt in th' embraces of a ker'ey coat, 8 
Or double-bottom'd frieze ; their guarded feet 


While you, with hat unloop'd, the fury dread ag 
Of ſpouts high ſtreaming, and with cautious tread 


To ſeek the kind pratection of a ſhop, ' 
You joſtle for the wall; the ſpatter'd mud 200 


Thx wig, alas! uncurl'd admits the ſhower, 
So fierce Alecto's ſnaky treſſes fell, 
When Orpheus charm'd the rigorous powers of 


bell; 
Or thus hung Glaucus“ beard, with briny dew 205 
Clotted and trait, when firſt his amorous view © 
Surpris'd the bathing fair; the frighted maid 
Now ſtands a reck, transfoftm'd by Circe's aid. 
Goad houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 
Defended by the riding-hood's diſguiſe ; 210 
Or, underneath th umbrellz's oily ſhed, ; 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 
Let Perfian dames th* umbrella's ribs difplay, 
To guard their beauties from the ſunny ray; 
Or ſweating faves ſupport the ſhady load, 215 
When eaſtern monarchs ſhow their ſtate abroatl ; 
Pritain in winter only knows its aid, ; 
To guard from chilly ſhowers the walking maid. 
But, O! forget not, Mute, the patten's praiſe, 
That female implement ſtall grace thy Hys; 220 
ay from what art divine th' snvention came, 
And from its origin deduce its name. 
Where Lincoln wide extends her fennv ſoil, 
A goodly yeoman liv'd, 8 white with toil ; 
T bleſs'd bis nuptial bed, 225 
Who from her infant hand the poultry fed; 
Martha (her careful mother's name) ſhe bore, 
But now her careful mother was no more. 
Whilſt on her father's knee the damſel play'd, 
Patty he fondly call'd the {ſmiling maid ; 230 
As years increas'd, her ruddy beauty grew, , 
And Patty's fame oer all the viltage flew, 
Soon 90 the gtey=cy'd morning flieaks the 
| Kier, 
And inthe doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears, 235 
And finging to the diſtant field repairs; x 
And, when hy plains with evening dews are 
% A 
The milk} burthen ſmokes upon her head, 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, 


Vulcan by chance the bloomy maiden ſpies, 


He ſaw, he loy'd ; for yet he ne'er had known 


POEMS. 


Ah, Mulciber! recall thy nur tial vows, - 245 
Think on'the graces of. thy Paphian ſpouſe, 
Think how her eyes dart inexhaufted Sharme, 
And canſt thou leave her bet for Patty's arms? 
The Lemnian Power forſakes the realms above, 
His b ſom glswing with terreſtrial love: 250 
Far in the lane à lonely hut he four; 
No tenant ventur'd on th* unwhileſorne ground. 
Here ſmokes his farge, be bares his ſinewy arm, 
And. early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm: 
Around bie ſhop the ſteely ſparkles flew, 225 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhor. 

— When blue-ey'd Party near his window came, 
His anvil reſts, hi: forge forgets to flarne. 

Ts hear his foothing tales, ſhe feigns delays ; 

V hat'womag can refiſt the force of praiſe? 260 
At firſt ſhe coyly every kiſs withſtood, = 
And all her cheek was fluſh'd with modeſt blood; 
With headleſs nails he now ſurrounds her ſhoee, 
Ty fave her ſteps from rains and, piercing dews, 


ne Bk'd his ſonthing tales, Nis preſents wore, 265 


And granted Kiſſes, but we uld grant no more. 
Vet winter chill'd her feet, with cold ſhe pines, 
And on her cheek the fading roſe declines; 

No more her humid eyes their tuftre boaſt, 

! And in horſe ſounds her melting voice is loſt: 240 
This Vulcan faw, and in his heavenly thougkt 


| | A new machine mechanic fancy wrought, 
Above the mire her ſhelter'd ſteps to raiſe, 


And bear her 1 N through the wintery waye. 
Stfait the new engine on his anvil glows, 275 
"And the pale virgin on the patten roſe. 


| No more her lungs are ſhook with dropping 


-  Thenmns,' - 
And on her cheek reviving beauty blooms. 
The God obtain'd bis ſuit : though flattery fail, 
Preſents with female virtue muſt prevail. 286 
The patten now ſupports each frugal dame, 


6 Which from the blue-ey'd Patty takes the name. 


Er i. 


B O O K II. 
Or WALKING" THE STREETS BY DAY- 
HES far the Muſe has trac'd in uſeful Jzvs 
The proper implements for wintery ways; 


| 538 taught the walker, with judicious eyes, 


To read the various warnings of the ſkies: 
Now ver Mule, from h e the 
vow venture, Mule, from home to Tang: p 


1 town, 
And for the public fafety rift thy own. 


| Por eaſe and for dilpatch, the morning's belt; - 
| No tides of paſſengers the ftreets moleſt. : 
You'll ſee 2 draggled damfel here and there, 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy trafſick bear; 10 
On doors the fallow milk-maid chatks ber gains: 
Ah! how unlike the milk-maid of the plaim 
Before ptoud gates attending aſſes bray, 
Or arrogate'with ſolemn pace the way; 
Theſe grave phyſicians with their milky chear 15 
The Jlove-fick maid and dwindling beau repalf; 
Here rows of drummers ſtand in martial file, 
And with their vellum thunder ſhake the pile, 
To greet the new-made bride. Are ſounds like theſe 


1 The proper prelude to a ſtate of peace? 2 


CH woes ot 


CSIC 1 een tS 


lace, Fre | 
_ Yield not the way, defy his ſtrutting pride, 


he ure oblerve the ſigns, for ſigns rernain 
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New induſtry awakes her buſy ſons ; | 
Fuli-charg'd with newsthe breathleſs hawker runs: 
Shops open, coaches roll, carts ſhake the ground, 
And all the ſtreets with paſſing cries relound, 
I: cloth'd in black you tread the buſy town, 25 
Or if diſtinguiſh'd by the reverend gown, 
Three trades avoid: oſt' in the mingliag preſs 
The barber's apron ſoils the fable drels ; | 
Shun the perſumer's touch with cautious eye, 
Nor let the baker's ftep advance too nigh. 30 
Ye walkers too, that youthſul colours wear. 
Three ſullying trades avoid with equal care: 1 
The little chimney-{weeper ſkulks along, 
And marks with ſooty ſtains the heedleſs throng; 
When ſmall-coal murmurs in the hoarler 
throat, 35 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd coat; 
The duſtman's cart vffends thy clothes and eyes, 
When through the ſtreet a eloud of aſhes flies; 
But, whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The chandler's baſket, on his ſhoulder borne, 40 
With tallow ſpots thy coat; reſign the way, 
To ſhun the ſurly butcher's greaſy tray. . 
Butchers, whoſe hands are dy'd with blood's 
foul ſtain, EY 
And always foremoſt in the hangman's train. 
Let due civilities be ſt rictly paid: 45 
The wall ſurrender to the hooded maid ; 
Nor let thy ſturdy elbow's haſty rage 
Joſtle the feeble ſteps of trembling age: 
And when the porter bends beneath his load, 
And pants for breath, clear thou the crowded 
: Toad, ; 50 
But, above all, the groping blind diredt; 
And from the preſſing throng the lame protect. 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop. of niceſt tread, 
Whole mantling peruke veils his empty head ; 
At every ſtep he dreads the wall to loſe, — 5 
And riſks, to fave a coach, his red-heel'd ſnoes; 
Him, like the miller, paſs with caution be, 
Left from his ſhoulder clouds of powder fly. 
But when the bully, with aſſuming pace, 
Cocks his broad hat, edg'd round with tarniſn'd 
f oe 60 


And thruſt him to the muddy kennel's fide ; 
He never turns again, nor dares oppo'e, 
But mutters coward curſes as he goes. 
If drawn by butinels to a ſtreet unknown, 65 
Let the ſworn porte r point thee through the town; 


Like faithfu] landmarks to the walking traia. 
k not from *prentices to learn the way 
Thoſe fabling boys will turn thy ſteps aſtray; 70 
Aſk the grave tradeſman to'dire& thee right, 
He ne'er deceives---but when he profits by't. 
Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, 
An inrail'd column rears its lofty head, 
Here to ſeven ſtreets ſeven dials count the day, 24 
And from each cther catch the circling ray. 
Here oft” the peaſant, with inquiring face, 
Bewilder'd, trudges on from place to place 
He dwells on every ſign with ſtupid gaze 
Enters the narrow alley's doubtful maze, Lo 
ries every winding court and ſtreet in vain, 


I 


O EMS. 


Thus hardy Theſeus with intrepid feet 
Travers'd the dangerous labyrinth of Crete; 
But {till the wandering paſles-forc*'d.his ay., V3 
Till Ariadne's clue unwinds the way. | 
But do not thou, lixe that bold thief, conkde 
Thy venturaus footſteps to a female guide; 
She'll lead thee with deluſive fmiles along, 
Dive in thy fob, and drop thee in thethrang. 9 
When waggiſh boys the ſtunted. beeſom phy, 
To rid the flabby pavement, paſs not by | 
Ere thou haſt held their hands: ſome heedlels Air 
Will overſpread thy calves with ſpattering ditt. 


237 


{ Where porters hogſheads roll from carts aſlope, 


Or brewers down ſteep cellars ſtreteh the rope, 

Where cuunted billets are by carmen teſt, 

Stay thy raſh Rep, and walk without the paiſt. 

. What though the gathering tni re thy feet be- 
imear, ö f 


The voice of induſtry is always near. 10D 


Hark! che boy calls thee to his deſtin'd ſtaud, 


And the ſhoe ſhines beneath his oily hand. 

Here let the Muſe, fatigued amid the throng, 

Adorn her precepts with digreſfive ſong; _ 

Of! ſhirtleſs youths the ſecret riſe. to trace, TOA 

And ſhew the parent of the ſable race. 1 
Like mortal man, great:Jove (grown fonilet 
change) | | es, 

Of old was wont this nether world to range, 

To ſeek amours ; the-vice the munarch lay'd - - 


Soon through the wide-ethereal court improvilly 
And ev'n the proudeſt;Goddeſs now and hen 


Would lodge a flight among 'the:ſonsof men, 
To vulgar deities deicends the faſhion, WH 
Each, like her beter, had her earthly-paſſian. 


Then * Cloacina (Goddeſs of the tide, 115 
W hoſe lable ſtreams beneath the city glide) _ 
Indulg'd the modiſh flame; the town ſhe rov'd, 


A mortal ſcavenger /ſhe.ſaw,:ſhe lov'd ; 
The muddy ſpots that dry d upon his face, 


- 
2 


| Like female patches, heighten'd.every grace: 12 


She caz'd ;\the ſigh'd; (for love can beantigs (py 
In what ſeem faults to every common eye. 

Now had the watehman walk! d his ſecond-rountl, 
"When Cloacina hears the rumbling found * 
Of her brown lover's cart (for well ſhe knows 125 
That pleafing thunder): ſwift the Goddeis role, 

And through the ſtreets purlu'd the diſtant nolle, 
Her bolom panting with expected joys, | | 
With-the night-wande ring harlat's airs ſhe paſt, 
Bruſh'ed near his ſide, and wanton glancescaſt; 195 
Ia the black form of cinder-wench the came, - 
When love, the hour, the place, had baniſh'l 

„an | 

| To the dark alley arm in arm they move: 

O may no link-boy interrupt their love! | 
When the pale moon had niretimes/fill'd her ſpade, 
The pregnant Gaddels (cautious of diſ race) 
Defends to.earths; bur {yuurht no midwiſe's aid, 
Nor 'midſt her anguiſh to Lycina pray'd ; 

No cheer ul gaſſip wiſh'd the mather joy, 

Alone, beneath a bulk ſhe diopt the boy. 149 

* Clatcina war.a Godteſs, Whoſe image Trias 

a king of the Sabines) ſcund in the cummon hoxe's 
ard, not knowing ct Geddleſs it was, he colled ar 
Clocina, from the flace in <viich it was eum, aN 


And doubles o'er his weary Reps again, 


paid to it divine leer.. Lactant. 1. 40. Minus. 
Fel. Oct. p. 232. 


— 


a * 


r 
The child, thro? various riſks in years improv'd, 
At firſt a beggar's brat, compaſſion mov'd; 
His infant tongue ſoon learnt the canting art, 
Knew all the prayers and whines to touch the heart. 
Oh happy unown'd youths ! your limbs can 
bear „ 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the winter's air; 
While the rich infant nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with every 
rain! 
The Goddeſs long had mark'd the child's 
_ diſtreſs, © # 5 
And long had ſought his ſufferings to redreſs. 150 
She prays the Gods te take the fondling's part, 
To teach his hands ſome beneficial art ; 
Practis'd in ſtreets: the Gods her ſuit allow'd, 
And made him uſeful to the walking crowd; 
To cleanſe the miry feet, and o'er the ſhoe 155 
With nimble ſkill the gloſſy black renew. 
Each power contributes to relieve the popr: | 
With. the! ſtrong briſtles of the roighty boar 
Diana forms his bruſh ; the Ged of Day 
A tripod gives, amid the crowded way 160 
To raiſe the dirty foot, and eaſe his toll; 
Kind Neptune fills bis vaſe with ſetid oil 
Preſt from th' enormous whale ; the God of Fire, 


From whoſe dominions ſmoky clouds aſpiie, 


ng theſe generous preſents joins his part, 165 
And aids with ſoot the new japanning art. 
leas'd ſhe receives the gifts; ſhe downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet · diteh, and-ſhoots beneath the tides. 
Now dans the morn, the ſturdy lad awakes, 
Leaps from his ſtall, his tangled hair he ſnakes; 170 
Then leaning o'er the rails, be muſing ſtood, 
And view'd below the black canal of mud, 
Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from Houlborn's fatal Reep : 
Penſive through idleneſs, tears flow'd apace, 175 
Which eas'd his loaded heart, and waſh'd his face! 
At length he ſighing cry'd, That boy was bleſt, 
Whoſe infant lips bave drain'd a mother's breaſt ; 
But happier far are thoſe (if ſuch be known) 
Whom both a father and a mother own: 180 
But I, alas! hard fortune's utmoſt ſcorn, 
Who ne'er knew parent, was au orphan born! 
Some boys are rich by birth beyond all wants, 
Belov'd by uncles, and kind good old aunts ; 
When time comes round, a Chriſtmas-box they 
bear, ; 185 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 
Had I the precepts of a father learn'd, 
Perhaps I then the coachman's fare had earn'd, 
For leſſer boys can drive; I thirſty ſtand, 
And ſee the duuble flaggon charge their hand, 190 
See thery puff off the froth, and gulp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick ray lips in vain, 
While thus he fervent prays, the heaviag tide, 
In w ider'd circles, beats on either fide ; 
The Goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 195. 
With wither'd turnip-tops her termp'es crown'd * 
Low reach'd her drip ping treſſes, lank, and black 
As the ſmooth jet, or gloſſy raven's back; 
Around her waiſt a circling cel was twin'd, 
Which bound her robe that hung in tags behind 200 
Now beckoning to the boy, ſhe thus begun: 
Thy prayers are emed; weep no more ry hun 
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Go thrive. At ſome frequented" corner ſtand . 


] This bruſh IU give thee, graſp it in thy hand, 


Temper the ſoot within this vale of oil, 203 
And let the little tripe aid thy toil : 

On this methinks | iee the walking erew, 

t thy requeſt, ſupport the miry ſhove ; 


brown'd, od 


The Goddeſs plunges ſu ift beneath the flood, -_ 
And daſhes all around her ſhowers of mud: + 
The youth ſtrait choſe his p-| : the labour ply'g 
Where ang ſtreets from Charing-erols di- 
| vide; 825 „ 
His treble voice reſounds along the Meuſe, 215 
And Whitehall echoes—* Clean your Honour's 
„ ſhoes !”? - 

Like the ſweet ballad, this amuſing lay 
Too long detains the walker on his way 
While be attends, newUangers round him throng ; 
The buly city aſks inſtruQive ſong. - 220 

Where, elevated o'er the gaping crowd, 
Claſp'd in the board the per;ur'd head is buw'd, 
Betimes retreat ; here, thick as hailſtones pour, 
Turgips and half-harch d eggs (a mingled ſhower) 
Among the rabble rain . ſome random throw 225 
May with the trickling volk thy cheek o'erffow. 

Though expedition bids, yet never ſtray _ 
Where no rang'd poſts defend the rugged way. 
Here laden carts with thundering waggons meet, 
Wheels claſh- with wheels, and bar the narrow 

ſtreet; OY, 29 

The laſhing whip reſdunde, the Horſes ſtrain, 
An blood in anguiſh burſts the iwelling vein. . 
O barbarous men! yuur cruel breaſts aſluage ; 
| Why vent ye on the generous ſteed your rage? 
Does not his ſervice earn your daily bread? 235 
Your wives, your children, by his lab-urs fed 1 
If, as the Samian taught, the ſon] revives, 
And, ſhitting ſeats, in other bodies lives; 
Severe ſhall be the brutal coachtmnan's change, 


Doom d. in a hackney horſe the town to range: 240 


Carmen, transform'd, the graning lud ſhall draw, 


| Whom other tyrants with the laſh ſhall awe. 


Who wwuld of Watling- ſtrect the dangers ſpare, 
When the broad pavement of Cheapſide is nent? 
Or wha that rugged ſtreet * wauldtraverie Her. 245 


To the Tower's moatett walls? Here ſteams a'cent 
| That, in mix'd fumes, the wrinkled noſe ofend.. 
Where chandlers' cautdrons boil ; where fbſhy prey 
Hide the wet ſtall, long abſent from the lea : 250 
And where the cleaver chops the heifer's ipoil,- | 


Thy breathing noftril b-}& : but how ſhall I 


| Paſs, where in piles Carnavian cheeſes lie; 
Cheeſe, that the table's cloſing rites denies, 254 


And bids me with th” unwilling chaplain riſe? 
O bear me to the paths of fair Pall-mall! 

Safe are thy pavements, grateful} is thy ſmell! 

At diſtance rolls along the gilded coach. 

Nor ſtardy carmen on thy walks eneroach; 260 

No lets would bar thy ways were chairs deny'd, 

The ſoft ſapports of lazineſs and pride: 


The foot grows black that was with dirt im- 


And in thy pocket gingling halſpence ſound, 410 : 


That ftretches, O Fleet-ditch, from thy black ſme 


And where huge hogſheads feat with tyziny oil; 


* T:omecfreet, 4 Clcffiire, anciertly fo called. 


way (þ > 
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Sbops breathe perſymes, through ſaſhes ribbons 
glow, 

Tue mutual arms of ladies and the beau. 

Yer {till ev'n here, when Tait the paſſage hide, 265 

Ott the looſe ſtane ſpirts up a muddy tide 


| Beneath thy careleſs foot; and from on high, 


Where maſons mount the ladder,” fragments Hy, 

Mortar and crumbled lime in ſhowers deicend, 

And o'er thy head deſtructive tiles impend. 270 
But ſamstimes let me leave the nuily roads, 

Aud ſilent wander in the clule abodes, 

Where wheels ne'er ſnake the ground; there 

penſive ſtray, 7 25 

Io ſtadious thought, the long uncrowded way. 

Here I remark each walker's different face, 275 

Aud jn their look their various buſineſs trace. 


The broker here his fpacious beaver wears, 


Upon his brow fit ealouſies and cares; 

Bent on ſome mortgage (to avid reproach) 

He lecks by-ſtreets, and faves th' expenſive 
coach. 8 280 

Soſt, at law doors, old letchers tap their cane, 

tor fur feelue, who travels Drury-lane; 

Here rams une: mb'd the laviſh rake, to ſhun 

Hiz Flett-ſtrtet draver's everlaſting dun. 

Careiul obtervers; ſtudious of the town, 285 
Shan the misfortunes that diſgrace the clown; 
Untemnted, they contzmn the ſuggler's feats, 

Pas by the Vieuſe, nor try the * thimble's cheats. 
When drays daund high, they never croſs behind, 
V herebudblinz veſt is blown by guſts of wind: 290 
And when up L. adgate-hill hugs carts move ſlow, 
Fir from the {training ſtreds lecurely go, 

Whote daſhing hovfs behind them fling the wire, 
And mark with muddy blots the gazing *lquire, 


— 


The Paithian thus his javelin hackward | 


throws, N 

And as he flięs inſets purſuing foes, 

The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 
Who 'Zainſt the lentry's box di, charge their tea. 
Do thou ſome court or ſecret corner ſeek, 
Nor fluſh with ſhamethe paſſing virę in's cheek. 300 
Vet let me not deſeend to trivial ſong, 
Nor valgar eiteumſtince, my verſe projong.” 
Why ſhould teach the maid, when torrents pour, 
tier head ro ſhelter from the ſudden fhower ? 
Nature wil) beſt her ready hand inform, $95 


295 


With her ſpread pettichat to fence the ſtorm. 


Ddes not esch walker know the warning ſen, 
Vhen wifps of ſtraw depend upon the twine 
Cr26 the cloſe ſtreet ; that then the paver's art 
Rene vs the ways, deny to coach and cart? 310 
Who knows not that the coachman laſhing by 
Oſt' with his flouriſh cuts the heedlels eye; 

And when he takes bis ſtand, to wait a fare, 

His horſes forebeads ſtnn the winter's air? 

Nor will | roam where ſammer's ſultry.rays 315 
Perch the dry ground, and ſpread with duſt the 


: ways; 

Vith whirling guſts the rapid atoms riſe, 

opoke o'er the pavement, and involve the- ſkies. 
Winter my theme confines 5 whole nitry wind 

daa craft the ſlabby mire, aud kennels bind; 320 
Acleat cemmenly tract iſed in the flreets wvith 

tr tanbles and a little ball. 


— 


| 
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She bids the ſnow deicend in flaky ſheets, 
And in her hoary mantle clothe the ſtreets, 
Let not the virgin tread cheſe ſlippery rqads, 
The gathering fleece the hollow patten loads; 
But, if thy footitep flide with clotted froſt, 325 
Strike off the breaking balls againſt the poſt, 

On ſilent wheel. the paſſing coaches roll; 


Oſt' look behind, and ward the threatening pole. 


In harden'd orbs the (choct-boy moulds the ſnow, 


'To mark the coachman with a dext'rous 


throw. 230 
Why do ye, boys, the kennel's ſurface ſpread, 
To tempt with taithle(s paſs the matron's tread ? 
How can you laugh to ſee the damſel ſpurn, 
Sink in your frauds, and her green ſtocking 

mourn? - g 


At White's the harneſs'd chairman idlyſtands, 338 


And ſwings around his wailt his tingling hands; 
The ſempſtreſs ſpeeds to Change with red-tipt noſe, 
The Belgian ſtove beneath her footſtool glows ; 
In balf-whipt muſlin nerdles uſeleſs lie, 
And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fra. 3 
Theſe ſports warm harmleſs ; why then will ye 


ro ve, 5 8 
Deluded dane the dangerous flame of love? 

Where Covem-Garden's famous temple ſtands, 
That boalts the weirk of Jones“ immortal hands; 
Columns with.plain magnificence appear, 345 
And graceful porches lead along the ſquare: 
Here oft, my courſe I bend ; when lo! from far 
I ſpy the furies of the foot-ball war: 

"The 'prentice quits ki: ſhop, to join the crew, 
lrertaſing crowd: the flying game purſue. 350 
Thus, as you roll the ball o'er ſnowy ground, 
The gathering globe augments with every round. 
But whither ſhall I ran? the throng draws nieh, 
The ball now ſkims the ſtreet, now foars on high? 
The dextrous glazier itrong teturus the bound, 355 
And Fingling [aſhes on the pent-houſe ſound, 

O, roving Mule! recal thas wondrous year, 
When winter reign'd in bleak Britannia's air; 
Men hoary Thames, with froſted oziers crown'd, 
Was three long moon in icy fetters bound. 360 
The waterman, ſorlorn, along the ſnore, 
Penſive reclines upon his uſeleſs oar; 
dee harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town, 

And wander roads unſtable, not their own; 

Wheels o'er the harden'd waters ſmoothly 
glide, | | 365 

And raſe with whiten'd tracks the ſlippery tide ; » 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And ſcarce the ſpit can turn the ſteer entire; 

Booths ſudden hide the Thames, long ſtreets ap- 

ear, | 
And ee games proclaim the erowded 


r. | 37 
So when a general bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the ſpacious plain: 
hick riſing rents a canvaſs city build, 
And the loud dice reſound thrœugh all the fie'd, 
*T was here the matron fonnd a doleful fate: 
Let elegiac lay the woe relate, 
Soft as the breath of diſtant flutes, at hours 
When Lilent evening cloſes up the flowers; 


| Lalling as falling water's hollow noiſe ; 


* 


lodulziog grief, like Phjlomela's voice. 386 


%. 
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, Doll every day had walk'd theſe treacherous roads, Now, heayen-born Charity! thy bleſſings ſhed; Nor 
(+ Her neck grew' warpt benzath autumnal loads | Bid meagre Wart uprear her ſickly head; Nor 
16 OF various fruit; ſhe now a baſket bor ] Bid ſnivering limbs be warm; let Plenty'sbowl44.5 of | 
of That head; alas! ſhall baſket bear no more. In humble roofs make glad the the needy ſoul! Let 
_ Bach booth ſhe frequent paſt, in queſt of gain, 385 | See, ſee the heaven- born maid her bleſſings ſhed; Or 5 
And: boys with pleaſure heard her ſhrilling ſtrai:. | Lo! meagre Want uprears her ſickly head; 5 
Ah, Doll! all mortals muſt reſign their breath, Cloth'd are the naked, and the needy glad, | G 
And induſtry itſelf ſubmit to.death ! While ſelfiſh Avarice alone is {ad 450 py 
The cracking eryſtal yields; ſhe ſinks, ſhe dies, 4 Proud coaches paſs, regardleſs of the moan * 
Her head, chopt off, from her loſt ſhoulders flies ; | Of infant orphans, and the widow's groan ; Ru 
Pippine ſhe ety d; but death her voice confound*, | While Charity ſtill moves the walker's mind, The 
And ip- pip- pip along the ice reſounds. His liberal purſe relieves the lame and blind. The 
So, when the Thracian furies Orpheus tore, | Judici-vſly thy halfpence are beſtow'd 455 The 
And left his bleeding triink deſorm'd with gore; | Where the laborious beggar ſweeps the road. The 
His ſever'd head floats down the ſilver tide, 395 | Whate'r you give, give ever at demand, Wh 
Nis yet warm tom ue for his loſt conſort ery d: ¶ Nor let old age long ſtretch his palſy hand. The 
Eurydice with quivering voice he mourn'd, | Thoſe whogive late are importun'd each day, I 
And Heber's banks Eurydice return d. | And {till are teas'd becauſe they (till delay. 450 Whe 
But now the weſtern gale the flood unbinde, | If &er the miſer durſt his farthings ſpare, | 
And blackening clouds move on with warmer | He thinly ſpreads them through the public ſquare, bs 
wiids; 400 | Where, all beſide the rail, rang'd begears lie, Ws 
The wooden town its frail foundation leaves, And from each other catch the doleful cry ; Wit 
And Thames? full urn rolls down his plenteous | With Heaven, for two-pence, Cheaply wipes his 
waves 3 : h ſcore, - = 
F rom every pent- houſe ſtreams the fleeting ſnow, Lifts up his eyes, and haſtes to begoar more. 297 . 
And with diſſolving froſt the pavements flow. Where the braſs-knocker, wrapt in flannel band, Hi ; 
\Experienc'd men, inur'd tocity ways, 495 | Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand; i 8 
, Need not the calendar to count their days. Th? upholder, rueful harbinger of death, Crul 
When throuph the town with flow and folemn air, | Waits with imparience for the dying breath: 450 _ The 
Led by the noſtril walks the muzzled bear; As vultures Wer a camp, with hovering flight. Blac 
Rebiad him moves, maſeſtically dull, Snuff up the future carnage of the fight. And 
The pride of Hockley-hole, the.ſurly bull. 410 Here canſt thou paſs, unmindful of 4 praver, 80, 
Learn hence the periods of the week to name, That Heaven in mercy may thy brother ſpare? Scar 
Mondays and Thurſdays are the days of game. | Come, Forteſeue, ſincere, experiencd friend. 475 The 
Men fiſhy ſtalls with double ſtore are laid; | Thy briefs, thy deeds, and ev'n thy fees ſuſpend: And 
The golden-belly'd carp, the broad-finn'd mail, | Come let us leave the Temple's filent walls, If 
Red tpeck led troute, the falmon's filver jowl, 415 | Me buſineſs to my diſtant lodging calls; His 
Tne j ted lobſter, and unſcaly ſoal, : Through the long Strand together let us ſtray; | Fron 
And luſcious ſcallops to allure the taſtes With thee converſaig, 1 forget the way. 480 
Qt rigid zealots to delicious faſts; I Behold that narrow ſtreet which ſteep deſcends, Fron 
Weduaidzys and Fridays you'll obſerve from | Whoſe building to the ſlimy ſhore extends ; 8 
NES hence. | a Here Arundel's fam'd ſtructure rear'd its frame, enct 
Days when our fires were doom'd to abſtinence. | The ſtreet alone retains the empty name. | y 
When dirty waters from balconies drop, Where Titian's glowing paint the canvaſs warmed, 8 
And dest xous darnſels twirl the ſprinkling mop, And Raphael's fair defign, with judgment, charm'd 
And cleanè the ſpatter d laſh, and ferub the ſtairs; | Ngw hangs the bellman's ſong, and paſted here deck 
Know Saturday's conchuſive morn appears. The colour'd prints of Overton appear. That 
Succeſſive cries theleaſons? change declare, 425 | Where ſtatues breath'd the works of Phidias* Moo 
And mark the monthly progrels of the year. 5 hands, : | | 
Hark! how the ſtrerts with treble voices ring, A wooden pump, or lonely watch-houſe, 'tand*, Hen 
To ell the bounteous product of the ſpring: There Efl:x» ſtately pile adorn- d the ſhore, Supp 
Sweer-imelling flowers, and elders? early bud, There Cecii*s, Bedford?s, Villiers now no more. V. 
Wich oettle's tender ſhoots, to cleanſe — Vet Burlington's fair palace till remains, And 
3 30 Beauty within, without proportion reigns. Tl, 
And, when June's thunder cool: the ſultry ſkies, | 8 his eye declining 4 revives, 4595 y 
E'en Sundays are profan'd by mackrel eries. The wall with animated picture live: ; Ard 
, Walnuts the fruiterer's hand in autumn ſtain, | There Handel ſtrikes the ſtrings, the melting ſttain 3 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment bis gain; ¶ Tranſports che ſoul, and thrillsthrough every vein, 75 
Next oranges the longing boys entice, 435 There oft' I enter (but wich eleaner ſhoe), Wall 
To truft their copper fortunes to the dice. For Burlington: belov'd by every Muſe, 80 Re 
When rolemary, and bays, the poet's crown, O ye aſſociate walkers, O my friend, Nor 
Are bawl'd, in frequent cries through all the town Upon your jtate what happineſs attends! NT 
Then judge the feſtival of Chriſtmas near, What though uo coach to frequent vifit rolle, Am 
Chriftmas, the joyous period of the year. 440 Nor for your ſhilling chairmen fling thetr poles; Here 
Now with bright holly all your remples grow, Vet till your nerves Rheumatic pains defy, 563 O'er 
With laurel green, aad laced midletoc. I Nor lazy jaundice dulls your faftron eye: Pleas 
: | 8 . id Aud 
8. a % 
s 
Vo 
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No waſting cough diſcharges ſounds of death, 
Nor wheezing aſthma heaves in'vain for breath; 
Nor from your reſtleſs couch is heard the groan So ſhall the poor theſe precepts gratis know, 
7 Ol burning geut, or ſedentary ſtone. 510 Avd to my verſe their future ſafeties owe. . 
Let others in the jolting coach confide, | What walker ſhall his mean ambition fix 


O Lintot ! let my labouts obvious lie, 565 
; Rang'd on thy ftall, for every curious eye! 


J Or in the leaky boat the Thames divide; On the falſe luſtre of a coach and fix ? 570 
or, box'd within the chair, contemn the ſtreet, Let the vain virgin, lur'd by glaring ſhow, | 
And truſt their ſafety to another's feet; Sigh for the liveries of th' embroider'd beau, 
n still let me walk; for oft' the ſudden gale 5ts Sec yon brigh tchariot on its braces ſwing, 
Rullles the tide, and ſhifts the dangerous fail ; With Flauders mares, and on an arched ſpring. 
Then ſhall the paſſenger too late deplore That wretch, to gain an equipage and place, 575 
The whelming billow, and the faithleſs oar ; Betray'd his ſiſter to a lewd embrace. 
5 The drunken chairman in the kennel ſrurns, This coach that with the blazen'd *ſcutcheon 
The glaſſes ſhatrers, and his charge o'crturns. 520 glows, . ; | 
Who can recount the coach's various harms, Vain of his unknown race, the coxcomb ſhows. 
The legs disjointed, and the broken arms? Here the brib'd lawyer, ſunk in velvet, fleeps; 
bre ſeen a beau, in ſome ill-ſated hour, The ſtarving arphan, as he paſſes, weeps; 580 
5 When o'er the ſtones choak'd kennels ſwell the There flanies a fool, begirt with tinſel flaves, | 
ſhower, Why waſtes the wealth of a whole race of knaves; 
N In gilded chariot loll; he with diſdain 525 | That other, with a cluſtering train behind, 
Views ſpatter'd paſſengers all drench'd in rain. Owes his new honours to a ſordid mind! 
| With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws | This next in court-fidelity excels, N y 585 
n nern.. The publick rifles, and his country ſells. 
5 Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, lac'd charioteer: May the proud chariot never be my fate, 
The duitman laſhes on with ſpiteful rage, If purchas'd at ſo mean, ſo dear a rate! 
9. His ponderous ſpokes thy painted wheel engage, Or rather give me ſweet content on foot, 
Cruſt'd is thy pride, down falls the ſhricking beau, Wrapt in my virtue, and a good ſurtout!  $3® 
5 The ſlabby pavement cryſtal fragments ſtrow; | . 
Black floods of mire th* embroider'd coat diſgrace, | — 1 FG 
And mud enwraps the honours of his face. T 
So, when dread Jove the ſon of Phehus hurl'd 535 * BOOK III. 
5 Scar'd with dark thunder, to the nether world, or WALKING THE STREETS BY NIGHT. 
5 The hradſtrong courſers tore the filver reins, | ( TRIVIA, goddeſs ! leave theſe low abodes, 
* And the ſun's beamy ruin gilds the plains. And traverſe o'er the wide ethereal roads; 


I farac, Nor fcales the wall, to ſteal the weslthy heard. 
ö From hence he learn the cheapeſt taylor's name. O may thy ſilver lamp from heaven's high power 
Shall the large mut ton ſmo k upon your boards ? Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour! 
, Such Newgate's copious market beſt affords. | When night firſt bids the twinkling ſtars appear, 
5 Would'ſt thou with mighty beef augment thy | Or with ber cloudy veſt inwraps the air, 10 
4 meal ? © ; Tleu ſwarms the buſy ſtreet ; with caution tread, 
; deck Leaden-hall; St. James's ſends thee veal ; Where the ſhop-windows * falling threat thy head; 
; Thames-ftreet gives cheeſes; Covent-garden fruits; | Now labourers home return, and join their ſtrength 
92 Moor-fields old books; and Monmouth-ſtrect old | Io bear the tottering plank, or ladder's length ; 
ſuits. Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 15 
Hence mayſt thou well ſupply the wants of life, Aud, as the paſſes open, wind along. 
Support thy family, and clothe thy wife. 556 Where the fair columns of St. Clement ſtand, 
e. Volumes on ſhelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, Whoſe ſtraiten'd bounds encroach upon the Strand; 
And various ſcience lures the learned eye; Where the low penthouſe bows the walker's head, 
Tie bending ſhelves with ponderous ſcholiafts | And the rough pavement wounds the yielding 
95 groan, | | treadz | gs el 
10 Aud decp divines, to modern ſhops unknown: Where not a poſt protects the narrow ſpace, | 
i Here, like the bee, that on induſtrious wing 555 | Aud, ſtrung in twines, combs dangle in thy face; 
ar C.lects the various odours of the ſpring, | Summon at once thy courage, rouze thy care, 
09 Walkers, at leiſure, l-arning's flowers may ſpoil, Stand firm, look back, be reſolute, beware, 
Nor watch the waſting of the midnight oil; Forth iſſuing from ſteep lanes, the collier's ſteeds 25 
May morals ſnatch from Plutareh's tatter'd page, | Drag the black load; another a4 ſucceeds ; 
A mild:w'd Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage : - 560 | Team follows team, crowds heap'd on crowds ap- 
5; Here ſauntering *prentices er Otway weep, . | 5 
G5 Oer Congreve ſmile, or over D'Urſey flecp; And wait impatient till the road grow clear, 


If the pale walker pant with weakening ills, 
His fickly hand is ſtor'd with friendly bills: 540 
From hence he learns the ſeventh born doctor's 


Pleas d ſempſtreſſes the Lock's fam'd Rape unfold ; 
Aud * Squirts read Garth, till apozems grow cold 


* An Apothecary's boy, in The Diſpenſary.“ 
Vol. VII. ̃ 


Ccleſtial queen! put on thy robes of light, 
Now Cynthia nam'd, fair regent of the night. 
At ſight of thee, the villain ſheathes his (word, 5 


Now all the pavement ſounds with trampling eet, 
And the mix'd hurry barricades the itrect. 30 


9 
a 


A ſpecies of window now almpſt forgottt g. . 
. EN +40 
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Fntangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd tem 
Cracks the tough harneſs; here a ponderous beam 
I. ies over, turn'd athwart ; for ſlaughter fed, 
Here lo wing bullocks raiſe their horned head. 
Now oaths grow loud, with coaches coaches jar, 35 
And the Tmart blow provokes the ſturdy war; 
From the bigli box they whirl the thong around, 
And with the twining laſh their ſhins reſound : 
Their rage ferments, more dangerous wounds they 


try, : 

And the blood guſhes down their painful eye. 40 
And now on foot the frowning warriors light, 
And with their ponderous ſiſts renew the fight; 
Blow anſwers blow, their checks are ſmear'd with 
| blood, | . 
Till down theyfall, and grappling roll in mud. 
So when two boars, in wild Ytene * bred, 
Or on Wettphaliz's fattening cheſnuts fed, 
Gnaſh their ſharp tuſks, and, rouz'd with equal fire, 
Viſpute the reign of ſome luxurious mire; 

In the black flovd they wallow o'er and o'er, 
Till their arm'd jaws diſtil with foam and gore. 50 

Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly ſhoot along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng : 

Lur'd by the ſilver hilt, amid the ſwarm, 

The ſubtle artiſt will thy ſide diſarm, 

Nor is the flaxen wig with ſafety worn; 

High on the ſhovider, in a baſket borne, 

Lurks the fly boy, whoſe hand, to rapine bred, 
Placks off the curling honours of thy head. 
ere dives the ſkulking thief, with practis'd ſleight, 
Aud unſelt fingers make thy pocket light. 66 
Where's now the watch, with all its trinkets, flown ? 
And thy late ſnufi-box is no more thy own. 

But lo! his bolder thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 
Swift from his prey the ſcudding lurcher flies; 
Dext'rous he *ſcapes the coach with nimble bounds, 
Whilſt every honeſt tongue © ſtop thief” reſounds. 
So ſpeeds the wily for, alarm'd by fear, 

Who latcly filch'd the turkey's callow care; 
Hounds following hounds grow louder as he flies, 
And injur'd tenants join the hunter's cries. 70 
Breathleſs, he ſtumbling falls. 1Il-fated boy! 
Why did not honeſt work thy youth employ ? 
Seiz'd by rough hands, he's dragg'd amid the rout, 
And ſtretch'd beneath the pump's inceſſant ſpout : 
Or, plung'd in miry ponds, he gaſping lies, 75 
Mud choaks his mouth, and plaiſters o'er his eyes, 

Let not the ballad-ſinger's ſhrilling ſtrain 

Amid the {warm thy liſtening ear detain: 
Guard well thy pocket; for theſe Syrens ſtand 
To aid the labours of the diving hand; 
{'onfederate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
nd cambrick bandkerchiefz reward the ſong. 
hut ſoon as coach er cart drives rattling on, 

dhe rabble part, in ſhoals they backward run. 
$0 ſove's loud bolts the mingled war divide, 
and Greece and Troy retreat on either fide. 

It the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Stop ſhort ; nor ſtruggle through the crowd in 

vain, | 
Put varch with careful eye the paſſing train. 
perhaps too fond), if chance the tide 
trmultuous hear my partner {rum my fide, 


45 
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* New Foreſt in Hampſhire, anciently ſo called. 
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| Still keep the public ſtreets, where oily rays, 


1 


Shall mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace. 
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[mpatieut venture back; deſpiſing harm, 

force my paſſage where the thickeſt ſwarm. 

Thus his loſt bride the Trojan ſought in vain 95 

Through night, and arms, and flames, and hills 
of {lain. 

Thus Niſus wander'd o'er the pathleſs grove, 

To find the brave companion of his love, 

The pathleſs grove in vain he wanders o'er : 
Euryalus, alas! is now no more. 109 
That walker, who, regardleſs of his pace, ' ; 
Turns eft' to pore upon the damſel's face, 

From fide to fide by thruſting elbows toſt, 
Shall ftrike his aching breaſt againſt a poſt ; 
Or water, daſh'd from fiſhy ſtalls, ſhall ſtain 
His hapleſs coat with ſpirts of ſcaly rain, 
But, if unwarily he chance to ſtray 

Where twirling\turnſtiles intercept the way, 


105 


The thwarting paſſenger ſhall foree them round, 


And beat the wretch half breathleſs to the ground. 
Let conſtant vigilance thy footſteps guide, 

And wary cireumſpection guard thy ſide; 

Then ſhalt thou walk unharm'd the dangerous night, 
Nor need th' officious linkboy's ſmoaky light. 
Thou never wilt attempt to creſs the road, 
Where ale-houſe benches reſt the porter's load, 
Grievous to heedleſs ſhins; no barrow's wheel, 
That bruiſes oft' the truant ſchool-boy's heel, 
Behind thee rolling, with inſidious pace, 


113 


12⁰ 
Let not thy venturous ſteps approach too nigh, 
Where, gaping wide, low ſteepy cellars lie. 
Should thy ſhoe wrench aſide, down, down you fall, 
And everturn the ſcolding huxter's ſtall ; 
The fcolding huckſter ſhall not o'er thee moan, 125 
But pence exact for nuts and pears o'erthrown. 
Though yeu through cleanlier allies wind by day, 
To ſhun the hurries of the public way, 
Yet ne'er to thoſe dark paths by night retire; .. 
Mind only ſafety, and contemn the mire.. 130 
Then no impervious courts thy haſte detain, 
Nor ſneering alewives bid thee turn again. 
Where Lincoln's- inn, wide ſpace, is rail'd around, 


| Croſs not with venturous ſtep; there oft” is found 


The lurking thief, who while the day-light ſhone 

Made the walls echo with his begging tone: 

That crutch, which late compaſlion mov'd, ſhall 
wound 


Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the ground, 


Though thou art tempted by the link-man's call, 
Yet truſt him not along the lonely wall; 140 
in the mid-way he'll quench the flaming brand, 
And ſhare the booty with the pilfering band. 


Shot from the cryſtal lamp, o'erſpread the ways. 
Happy Augulta! law-deſended town! 145 

Here no dark lanterns ſhade the villain's frown; 

No Spaniſh jealouſies thy lanes infeſt, 

Nor Roman Vengeance ſtabs th* unwary breaſt; 

Here tyranny ne er lifts her purple hand, 

But liberty and-juſtice guard the land; 

No bravos here profeſs the blosdy trade, 

Nor is the church the murderer's refuge made. 
Let net the chairman, with aſſuming ſtride, 

Preſs near the wall, and rudely thruſt thy fide : 

The laws have ſet him bounds ; his ſervile feet 155 

Should ne'er encroach where poſts defend the ſtrect. 

Yet who the footman's arrogance can quell, 


Whoſe flambeau gilds the ſaſhes of Pall-mall, 


150 


* 
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When in long rank a train of torches flame, Hence wert thou doom'd in endleſs night to ſtray 
Tolight the midnight viſits of the dame ? 160 Through Theban ſtreets, and cheerleſs grope thy 
115 Others, perhaps, by happier guidance led, Way. | | ; 
. May where the chairman reſts with ſafety tread; Contemplate, mortal, on thy fleeting years; 225 
Whene'er [ paſs, their poles (unſeen below) | See, with black train the funeral pomp appears} 
Make my knee tremble with a jarring blow. Whether ſome heir attends in ſable ſtate, 
Make my knee tremble with a jarring blow. And mourns with outward grief a parent's fate; 
100 If wheels bar up the road, where ſtreets are Or the ſair virgin, nipt in beauty's bloom, 
85 croſt, g A crowd of lovers follow to her tomb: 230 
wich gentle words the coachman's ear accoſt : | Why is the hearſe with ſcutcheons blazon'd round, 
He ne er the threat or harſh cemmands obeys, | And with the nodding plume of oſtrich crown'd ? 
But with contempt the ſpatter'd ſhoe ſurveys, No: the dead know it not, nor profit gain; 
105 Now man with utmoſt fortitude thy ſoul, | It only ſerves to prove the living vaio. 
To croſs the way where carts and coaches roll; 170 How ſhort is life! how frail is human truſt! 235 
Yet do not in thy hardy ſkill confide, Ils allthis pomp for laying duſt to duſt? 
Nor raſkly riſque the kennel's ſpacious ſtride ; Where the nail'd. hoop defeuds the painted ſtall, 
d, Stay till afar the diſtant wheel you hear, Bruſh not thy ſweeping ſkirt too near the wall: 
und, like dying thunder in the breaking air; Thy heedleſs ſleeve will drink the colour'd ail, 
Thy foot will flide upon the miry ſtone, 175 | And ſpot indelible thy pocket ſoil. 2240 
Ad paſſing coaches cruſh thy tortur'd bone, Has not wiſe nature ſtruog the legs and feet, 
icht, Or whecls incloſe the road; on either hand With firmeſt nerves, deſign'd to walk the ſtreet ? 


Pent round with perils, in the midſt you ſtand, , | Has ſhe not given us hands to grope aright, _ 
11 And call for aid in vain; the coachman ſwears, Amidlt the frequent dangers of the night? 
$ 1 2 » . . 
And carmen drive, unmindſul of thy prayers. 180 And think'ſt thou not the double noſtril meant, 245 
Where wilt thou turn? ah! whither wilt thou fly ? | To warn from oily woes by previous ſcent ? © 


On every ſide the preſſing ſpokes are nigh. Who can the various city frauds “ recite, - 
| bo ſailors, while Charybdis gulph they ſhun, With all the petty rapincs of the night?  _ 
120 Amaz'd, on Scylla's craggy dangers run. Who now the guinea dropper's bait regard, 


Be ſure obſer ve where brown Oftrea ſtands, 185 | Trick'd by the ſharper's dice, or jugglea's cards? 
Who boatts her ſhelly ware from Wallfleet ſands; | Why ſhould I warn thee ne'er to join the ſray, 


fall, There may'ſt thou paſs with ſaſe unmiry feet, Where the ſham quarrel interrupts the way 2 
Where therais'd pavement leads athwart the ſtreet. | Lives there in theſe our days ſo ſoſt a clown, 

125 If where Fleet-ditch with muddy current flows, | Brav'd by the bully's oaths, or threatening frown ? 
Youchance to roam; where oylter-tubs in rows 190 I need not ſtrict enjoin the pocket's care, 255 

day, Are rang'd beſide the poſts; there ſtay thy haſte, | When from the crowded play thon Jead'ſt the fair; 
And with the ſavoury fiſh indulge thy taſte : - | Who has not here or watch or ſauff-box leſt, 

| The damſel's knife the gaping ſhell commands, jor handkerchieſs that India's ſhuttle boaſt ? 

130 While the ſalt liquor ſtreams between her hands. O] may thy virtue guard thee through the roads 


The man had ſure a palate cover'd o'er 195 Of .Drury's mazy courts, aud dark abodes! 260 
Wich brafs or ſteel, that on the rocky ſhore The harlots? guileful paths, who nightly ſtand 


Firſt broke the 00zy oyſter's pearly cout, | Where Catherine-ſtreet deſcends into the Strand! 
And riſqu'd the living morſel down his throat. | Say, vagrant Muſe, their wiles and ſubtle arts, 
What will not luxury taſte ? Earth, ſea, and air, To lure the ſtrangers' unſuſpecting hearts: 
Are daily ranſack'd for the bill of fare! 200] So ſhall our youth on healthſul finews tread, 2065 
Hood ſtuff d in ſkins is Britiſh chriſtian's food; And cicy cheeks grow warm with rural red. ; 
And France robs marſhes of the croaking brood! | Tis ſue who nightly ſtrolls with ſauntering pace 
Spungy morels in frong ragouts are found, _ No ſtubborn ſtays her yielding ſhape embrace; 
And in the ſoup the Amy ſnail is drown'd. TI Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 

When from high {pow the daſhing torrents fall, 1 Che new-ſcour's manteau, and the flattern air; 279 
Ever be watchſul to maintam he wall; Iigh-draggled petticoats her travels ſhow, 
Yor, ſhould'ſt thou quit thy grv«nd, the ruſhing | And hollow cheeks with artful bluſhes glow; 

throng | | | With flattering ſounds ſhe ſooths the credulous ear. 


All preſs to gain thoſe honours thou haſt , My k noble captain! charmer! love! my dear? 
And rudely ſhove thee far without the poſt. 210 In riding: hood uear tavern doors ſhe plies, 275 
Then to retrieve the ſhed yeu ſtrive in vain, | Or muffled pinners hide her livid eyes. 

Draggled all o'er, and ſoak d in floods of rain. With empty bandbox ſhe delights to range, 
Vet rather bear the ſhower, and toils of mud, At feigns a diſtant errand from the Change; 


Than in the doubtful quarrel riſque thy blood. Nay, %e will oft” the Quaker's hood. profane, 
© think on Oedipus” deteſted ſtate, 215] And true demure the rounds of Drury-lane. 280 
And by his woes be warn'd to ſhun thy fate. She darts from ſarſenet abuſh wily leers, 
Where three roads join'd, he met his fire un-] I witches thy b.eve, or with familiar airs 
known; 4 Her fan will pat tay check; theſe ſucers diſdain, 
{Unhappy fire, but more unhapyy ſon !) Nor gaze behind thee, when ſa« turns again. 


Fach claim'd the way, their ſwords the ſtrife decide, | knew a yeoman, Wia, for theſt of gain, 285 
The hoary monarch fel}, he groan'd, and died ! 2261 To the great city drove, ft Devwy's pl:in,' 
Hence ſprung the fatal plague that thinn'd thy | His numerous lowing herd; his herdsge ſold, 

reign,. | And his deep leathern pocket bagg' d win, 1d. 
iy curſed incaſt! and thy children ficin' * Various cheats forme: ly in pra cticd 
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Thence through the ſtreet he reels from poſt to poſt, 


But, if they ſhake their lanterns, from afar 


Should chance to wander with the ſcowering crew ; 


- Fee not the petty clerks, but bribe my lord. 


Drawn by a fraydful nymph, he gaz'd, he ſigh'd: 
Unmindful of his home, and diſtant bride, 290 
She leads the willing victim to his doom, 
Through winding alleys to her cobwe' room. 


Valiant with wine, nor knows his treaſure loſt. 
The vagrant wretch th' aſſembled watchmen ſpies, 
He waves his hanger, and their poles defi 's; 
Deep in the round-houſe pent, all night he ſnotes, 
And the next morn in vain his fate deplores. 

Ah, hapleſs ſwain!_ unus'd to pains and ills ! 
Canſt thou forego roaſt beef for nauſeous pills? 
How wilt thou lift to Heaven thy eyes and hands, 
When the long ſcroll the ſurgeon's fees demands! 
Or elſe (ye Gods avert that worſt diſgrace!) 
Thy ruin'd noſe falls level with thy face! | 
Then thall thy wife thy loathſome kiſs diſdain, 305 
And wholeſome neighbovrs from thy mug refrain. 

Yet there are watchmen, who with friendly light 
Will teach thy reeling ſteps to tread aright; 

For ſixpence will ſupport thy helpleſs arm, : 
And heme conduct thee, fafe from nightly harm. 


2 


To call their brethren to confederate war, 
When rakes reſiſt their power; if hapleſs you 


Though fortune yield thee captive, ne'er deſpair, 
But ſeek the conſtable's conſiderate ear; IN 
He will reverſe the watchman's Harſh decree, 
Mov'd by the rhetorick of a filver fee. 
Thus would you gain ſome favourite courtier's word, 
310 
Now is the time that rakes their revels keep; 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of ſleep, 1 
His ſcatter'd penee the flying Nicker * flings, 
And with the copper ſhower the cafement rings. 
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| And wakes the lumbering ſtreet with cries of fire. 


But bark! difſtreſy, with ſcreaming voice draws 
nigher, 


At firſt a glowing red inwraps the ſkies, 
And borne by winds the ſcattering ſparks ariſe; 
From beam to beam the fierce contagion. ſpreads; 


The fpiry flames now lift aloſt their heads; 
| Through the burſt ſaſh a blazing deluge pours, 


And ſplitting tiles deſcend in rattling ſhowers. 360 


Now with thick crowds th' enlighteu'd pavement 


ſwarms, F NN 
The fireman ſweats beneath his crooked arms; 
A leathern caſque his venturous head defends, 


Boldly he clinibs where thickeſt ſmoke aſecuds; 


Mov'd by the mother's ſtreaming eyes and prayers, 
The helpleſs infant through the flame he bears, 
With no leſs virtue, than through hoſtile fire 
The Dardan hero bore his aged fire. _ 

dee forceſul engines ſpout their level'd ſtreams, 
To quench the blaze that runs along echte beams; 
The grappling hook plucks raſters from the walls, 
And heaps on heaps the fmoaky ruin falls; 
Blown by ſtrong winds, the fiery tempeſt roars, 
Bears down new walls, and pours along the floors; 
The heavens are all a-blaze, the face of night 375 
Is cover'd with a ſangũine dreadful light, _ 
"Twas ſuch a light involv'd thy towers, O Rorne! 
The dire preſage of mighty Czſar's doom, 

When the fun veil'd in ruſt his mourning head, 
And frightful prodigies the ſkies o'erſprcad., 380 
Hark the drum thunders ! far, ye crowds, retire ; 


\ 


Behold the ready match is tipt with fire, 


The nitrous ſtare is laid, the Imurty train 


With running blaze awakes the barrel'd grain; 
Flames ſudden wrap the walls; with fuller ſound 
The ſhatter'd pile faks on the ſmoaky ground. 


Who has not heard the Scowerer's midnight fame? So, when the years ſhall have re volv'd the date, 


Who has not trembled at the Mohock's name? 


Was there a witchman took his hourly rounds, _ 


Safe from their blows, or new invented wounds: 
I paſs their deſperate deeds, and miſchiefs done, 

Where from Snow hill black ſteepy torrents run; 
How matrons, hoop'd within the hogſhead's womb, 
Were tumbled furious thence ; the rolling tomb 
O'er the ſtones thundere, bounds from ſide to fide : 


So Regulus to ſave his country dy'd. g 


» . 


Where à dim gleam tht paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement, heapy rubbiſh grows; 
Or arched vauits their gaping jaws extend, 

Or the dark caves to common ſhores deſcend 
Olt' by the winds extinct the ſignal lies, 
Or {mother's in the glimmering ſocket dies, 340 
Ere night has half roll'd round her ebon throne; 
In the wide guiph the ſhatter'd coach o'erthrown 


Sinks with the ſnorting ſeeds; the reins are broke, 


And from the crackling axle flies the ſpoke. 
So, when) fam'd EdJyitone's far-ſhooting ray, 45 
That led the ſailor through the ſtormy-way, «» 
Was from its rocky roots by hillows tern, | 
And the high turret in the whirlw:i -1þ0e©; 
Fleets bulg'd their fides againſt the 64885 land, 
And pitchy ruins blacker'd al! * 33 
Whe then thre' nignt wou hire the harneſs'd 
ſtec d:? : af 
And who would Hoſe the rattling wheel for ſpeed ? 
- Gentle ho dclighted o urcak vwinddv;s 


Th' inevitable hour of Naples' fate, 
Her ſapp'd foundations ſhall with thunders ſhake, 
and heave and toſs upon the ſulphurous lake; 399 
Earth's womb at once the fiery flood ſhall rend, 
and in th' abyſs her plunging towers deſcend. 
Confer, reader, what fatigues ve known; | 
The toils, the perils, of the wintry town; 
What riots ſeen, what buitling crowds I bore, 395 
How cft* | croſs'd where cartsand coaches roar: 
Yet ſhall I bleſs my labours, if mankind* | 
heir future ſafety ſrom my dagers find. 


- I Thus the bold traveller (ina! q to coil, 


|] Whoſe ſteps ha ve printed Aſia's deſert foil, 400 
| The barbarous 4x-0> haunt ; or ſhivering croſt 
Dark Grecul-ad's mountains of eternal froſt ; 
Whom P-»vidence in length of years reſtores 
o the Wiſh'd harbour of his native ſhores) .. 
Ss forth his journals to the public view, 405 
Fo caution, by his wocs, the wandering crew. 
And now complete my generous labours lie, 
Finiſh'd, and ripe for immortality, 1 
Death ſhall entamh in duſt this mouldering frame, 
But never reach th' eternal part, my fame. 410 
When W— and G——, mighty names!“ are dead; 
Or but at Chelſea under cuſtards read; | 
When critics crazy handboxes repair, _ 
And tragedies, turn'd rockets, bounce in air; 
High rais'd on- Fiect-ſtreet poſts, conſigu'q to ſame, 
This work fall shine, and walkers bleſs my nams. 


w th halipe<©* 


* 


„ Probably Ward end Gildon. N. 


5 
9 fa me; 
nams. 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 


Sm — y 
E PMSF 13: | 


TO A LADY, 


OCCASIONED BY 
TUE ARRIVAL OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ADAM, to all your cenſures | ſubmit, 
And travkly own I ſhould long ſince have 
writ- 
You told me, filence would be thought a crime, 
And ki ly ſtrove to teaze me into rhyme: 
No more let trifling themes your Muſe employ, 
Nor laviſh verſe, to paint a female toy: 
No more on plains with rural damſels ſport ; 
But fing the glorics of the Britiſh court. | 
By your commands and inclination ſway'd, 
1 calla th* unwilling Muſes to my aid: 
Reſolv'd to write, the noble theme choſe, 
And to the Princeſs thus the poem roſe. 
Aud me, bright Phœbus! zid, ye facred Nine 
4 Exalt my genius, and my verſe refine, 
« My ſtrains with Carolips's name I grace, 
© The lovely parent of aur royal race. 
© breathe ſoft, ye winds ! ye waves, in ſilence fleep! 
Let proſperous 3reczes wanton o'er the deep, 
Swell the white fails, and with the ſtreamers play, 
To waft her gently o'er the watery way.“ 
Her- I to Neptune form'd a pompous prayer, 
To rein the winds, and guard the Reyal Fair; 
Did the blue Tritons found their twiſted ſhells, 


„ And early with paternal virtues ſhine 33$ 
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« Benevolence her converſation guides, 
Smiles on her cheek, and in her eye reſides, 
“Such harmony upon her tongue is found, 
« As ſoftens Engliſh to Italian found : Set 
« Yet in thoſe founds ſuch ſentiments appear, 
« As charm the judgment, while they ſooth the ear, 
© Religion's cheerful flame her boſom warms, 
„ Calms all her hours, and brightens all her charms. 
« Hencefozth, ye Fair, at chapel mind your prayers, 
Nor catch your lover's eyes with artful 2irs ; 
„ Reftrain your looks, kneel more, and whiſper leſs, 
© Nor moſt devoutly criticiſe on dreſs. s 
From her form all your characters <-> | 
on 


d 


„The tender mother, and the faithful wi 


| + Oſt' have | ſeen her little inſant train, 


« The lovely promiſe of a future reign 3 | 
« Obſery'd with ple aſure every dawning gthce, 
« And all the mother opening in their face, 

« The ſon ſhall add new honours to thehy 


* 
* 
4 


« When he the tale of Oudenard repeats, 
. . p 4 . P65 3. 
« His little heart with emulation beat: 


— 
* 


« With conqueſts yet to come his boſom gle 


| © He dreams of triumphs, and of vanquiſſt fe es; 
« Each year with arts ſhall ſtore his ripeni brain, 
« And from his grandſire he Shall learn to n. 


Thus far l'd gone: Propiticus riſing gales 
Now bid the ſailor hoiſt the ſwelling fails, 
Fair Carolina lands; the cannons roar © 
White Albion's cliffs reſound from ſhore to ſhore, 
Behold the bright original appear, Kot? 
All praiſe is ſaint when Carolina's near. 
Thus to the nation's joy, but poet's coſt," 
The princeſs came, and my new plan was loft. 

Since all my ſchemes were balk d (my laſt reſort), 
left the Muſes, to frequent the Court: 


And call the Nerei ds from their pearly cells. 


Penſive each night from room to room 1 walk'd, 


Thus my warm zeal had drawn the Muſe along, To one 1 bow'd, and with another talk'd; 


Yet knew no method to conduct her ſong : 
I then reſolv'd ſome model to purſue, 
Perus'd French criticks, and began anew. - 
Long open panegytic drags at beſt, 
And praiſe is only praiſe when well addreſs'd. 
Straight Horace for ſome lucky ode 1 ſought : 
And all along I trac'd him thought by thought. 
This new performance to a friend 1 ſhow'd : 
For ſhame! ſays he ; what, imitate an ode! 
Fd rather ballads write, and Grub- ſtreet lays, 
Than pillage Cæſar for my patron's praiſe : 
One con:mon fate all imitators ſhare, 5 
To ſave mince- pies, and cap the grocet's ware. 
Verd at the charge, I to the flames commit 
Rhymes, ſimilies, Lords' names, and ends of wit: 
in blotted ftanzas ſcraps of odes expire, 
And tuſtian mounts in pyramids of fire. 

Ladies! to you I next inſcrib'd my lay, 


And writ a letter in familiar way: 


kor, ſtill im patient till the princeſs came, 


You from deſcription aviſh'd to know the dame. 


Each da 
For ſtill 
T weive 


y my pleaſing labour larger grew, 

new graces open'd to my view. 

lines ran on to introduce the theme; 

”_ then | thus purſued the growing ſcheme : 
Beauty and wit were ſure by nature join'd, 

are emanations of the mind; 


. 


And charms 
" The ſoul, 
* Forms all 


the graces of the Princely Dame: 


Inquir'd what news, or ſuch a lady's name, 
And did the next day, and the next, the ſame. 
Places, I found, were daily given away, 
And yet no friendly Gazette mention'd Gay. 
I aſk'da friend what method to purſue ; © * 
He cry'd, i want a place as well as you. 
Another aſked me, why | had not writ 
A poet owes his fortune to his wit. | 
| Straight I reply'd,'Wirh what a cour:ly grace 
Flows eaſy verſe from him that has a place! 
| Bad Virgil ne'er at court improv'd his ſtrains, 
| He ſtill had ſung of flucks and homely ſwains ; 
And, had not Horace ſweet preferment found, 
The Roman lyre had pever learnt to ſound. 

Once Ladies fair in homely guiſe I'ſang, . 
| And with their names wild woods and mountains 


> * 
3 . 


| rung. | | 


O teach me now to ſtrike a ſoſter ſtrain! 
The Court refines the language of the plain. 
You muſt, cries one, the Miniſtry rehearſe, 
| And with each Patriot's name prolong your verſe : 
| But ſure this truth to Poets ſhould be known 
That praiſing all alike, is praiſing none, 
Another told me, if I wiſh'd ſucceſs, _ 

To ſome diſtinguiſh'd Lord I'muſt addreſs ; 

One whoſe high virtues ſpeak his noble blood, 
Ons always zealous for his country's good; 


tranſpiercing through the ſhining frame, Where valour and ſtrong eloquenee unite, 
In council cautious, reſolute in fight * 
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Whoſe generous temper prompts him to defend, | We ferry'd o'er : for late the winter's flood on I 
And 20 the man that wants a friend. Shook her frail bridge, and tore her piles of wood Shall thr 
You have, tis true, the noble patron ſhown; | Prepar'd for war, now Bagſhot heath we croſs, | 0'er t 
But I, alas ! am te Argyll unknown, © | Where broken gameſters oſt' repair their loſs. And Bla 

still every one I met in this agreed, At Hartley- row the foaming bit we preſt, The mo! 


That writing was my method to ſucceed ; 
But now prefermeuts ſo poſſeſs'd my brain, 
That ſcarce. I could produce a ſingle ſtrain: 
Indeed 1 ſometimes hammer d out a line, 
Withont connection, as without deſign. 
One morn upon the Princeſs this I writ, 
An Epigram that boaſts more truth than wit. 
*The pomp of titles eaſy faith might ſhake, 
it She ſcorn'sd an empire for religion's ſake : - 
« For this on earth the Britiſh crown was given, 
& And an immortal crown decreed in heaven.” 
Again, while George's virtues rais'd my thought, 
The following lines prophetic fancy wrought. 
« Methinks 1 ſee ſome Bard, whoſe heavenly 


+ rage 
* Shall riſe in ſong, and warm a future age; 
& Look back through time, and, wrapt in wonder, 
trace | | | 
The glorious ſeries of the Brunſwick race. 
.< From the firſt George theſe godlike kings deſ- 


end, . 
A line which only with the world ſhall end. 
The next a generous Prince renown'd in arms, 
« And bleſe'd, long bleſs'd, in Carolina's charms; 
* From theſe the reſt. Tis thus, ſecure in peace, 
« We plough the fields, and reap tho year's increaſe: 
Now Commerce, wealthy Goddeſs, rears her head, 
« And bids Britannia's fleets their eanvaſs ſpread , 
% Unpumber'd ſhips the peopled ocean hide, 
And wealth returns with each revolving tide.” 
Here paus d the ſullen Muſe ; in haſte I dreſs'd, 
And threugh the crewd of needy courtiers preſs'd , 
1 unſucceſsful, happy whilſt I ſee 
ofe eyes, that glad a nation, ſhine on me. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
KARL er BURLINGTON. 
A JOURNEY To EXETER. 1716. 


wW HILE you, my Lord, bid ſtately piles aſcend, 
| Or in your Chiſwick bowers enjoy your 
» friend ; | 

Where Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, 

"he purple vine, blue plum, and bluſhing peach 

I journey far.—You knew fat Bards might tire, 

And, mounted, ſent me forth your truſty Squire. 
'Twas on the day when city-dames repair 

To take their weekly dofe of Hyde-park air; 

When forth we trot : no carts tie road infeſt, 

For ſtill on Sundays country horſes reſt. 

Thy gardens, Kenſington, we leave unſeen ; 

Through Hammerſmith jog on to Turnham-green. 

That Turnham-green, which dainty pigeons fed, 

But feeds no more: for“ Solomon is dead. 

Three duſty miles reach Brentford's tedious town, 


For dirty ſtreets and white-legg'd chickens known: 
| Thence, o'er wide ſhrubby beaths and furr ow'd Janes, | wrote 2 humorous treatiſe in anſwer to it, called 
We come where Thames divides the meads of | The Importance of the Guardian conſidered, in? 


While the fat landlord welcom'd every gueſt. 


And oui 
Supper was ended, healths the glaſſes crown'd, 


The reat 


Our hoſt extoll'd his wine at every round; And, as 
Relates the juſtices late meeting there, Now 
How many bottles drank, and what their cheer; Border” 
What lords had been his gueſts in days of yore, Here fle 
And prais'd their wiſdom much, their drinking And pre 
| more. . TY | weary 
Let travellers the morning-vigils keep: Their p, 
The morning roſe, but we lay faſt aſleep. Then d. 
Twelve tedious miles we bore the ſultry ſun, And on 
And Popham-lane was ſcarce in ſight by one: Now 0' 
The ſtraggling village harbour'd thieves of old, Grzviu 
Tes here the ſtage-coach'd laſs refign'd her gold; On eith 
That gold which had in London purchas'd gown, The di 
And ſent her home a belle to country towns, Throug 
But robbers haunt no more the neighbouring wood; And thi 
Here unown'& infants find their daily food; As hear 
For, ſhould the maiden-mother nurſe her ſon, And wi 
Twould ſpoil her match when her good name ig On una, 
gone. : | F And {tr 

Our jolly hoſteſs nineteen children bore, We e 
Nur fail'd her breaſt to ſuekle nineteen more. And Ax 
Be juſt, ye prudes, wipe off the long arrear ; The m 
Re virgins ſtill in tewn, but mothers here. Andpir 
Sutton we paſs, and leave her ſpacious down, Mean t 
And with the ſetting ſun reach Stockbridge town, Whilet 
.] O'er our parch'd tongue the rich metheglin glides, N wom. 
And the red dainty trout our knife divides, Lend u 
Sad melancholy every viſage wears; we rife 
What ! no election come in ſeven long years! A tema 
of all our race of mayors, ſhall Snow * alone The w. 
Be by Sir Richard's deditation known? - ud th 
Our ſtreets no more with tides of ale ſhall float, Smooth 
Nor coblers feaſt three years u ne vote. bolt as 
Next morn, twelve miles leder th' unbounded Now 


ain, TRAN 
Where the cloak' d ſhepherd guides his fleecy train, 
No leafy bowers a noon-day ſhelter lend, 
Nor from the chilly deys at night defend: 
With wondreusart, he counts the ſtraggling flock, 
And by the ſun informs you what's o'clock, 
How are our ſhepherds fall'n ſrom ancient days! 
No Amaryllis chaupts alternate lays! <* xa 
From her no liſtening echoes learn to ſing, 
Nor with his reed the jocund valleys ring. 
Here ſheep the paſture hive, there harveſts bend, | 
See Sarum's ſteeple o'er yon hill aſcend; - 
Our horſes faintly trot beneath the heat, 
And our keen ſtomachs know the hour to cat. 
Who can forſake thy walls, and not admite 
The proud cathedral, and the Jofty ſpire ? : 
What ſempſtreſs has not proy'd thy ſciſſars good? 
From hence firſt came th' intriguing riding. hood. 
* Sir Richard Steele, member for Stockbridge, 
wrote a treatiſe called The Importance of Dun- 
kirk conſidered,” and dedicated it to Mr. Joho 
Snow, Bailiff of Stockbridge. Gav.—Dr- Swilt 


Staines. | 
A man once famous for ſeeding pigeons. | 


, 


„ ſecond Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, 
6c 1713. N. * 5 f 
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amid & three boarding ſchools well ſtock'd with | Where rhymes like theſe might lure the nurſes” 
miſſes, eyes, 1 
hall three knight · errants ſtarve for want of kiſſes? | While Nen infants ſqua wl or farthing pies : 
Ver the green turf the miles ſlide ſwift away, Treat here, ye ſhepherds blithe, your damſels ſweet, .. 
And Blandford ends the labours of the day. “For pies and cheeſecakes are for damſels meet.” 
The morning roſe ; the ſupper rekoning paid, Then Maurus in his proper ſphere might ſhine, 
And our due fees diſcharg'd to man and maid, And theſe proud numbers grace great William's 
The ready oftler near the ſtirrup ſtands, „ IG | 
And, as we mount, our half-pence load his hands. | This is the man, this the Naſſovian, whom 
Now the ſteep hill fair Dorcheſter o'erlooks, « I nam'd the brave deliverer to come &. 
Border'd by meads, and waſh'd by ſilver brooks, But now the driving gales ſuſpend the rain, 
Here ſleep my two companions eyes ſuppreſt, We mount our ſteeds, and Devon's city gain, 0 
And propt in elbow- chairs they ſaoring reſt : Rail, happy native land ! — but 1 forbear 
| weary iit, and with my pencil trace What other counties muſt with envy hear. 
Their painful poſtures, and their eyeleſs face ; : : 
Then dedicate each glaſs to ſome fair name, " "_EPISTLE III. 
And on the ſaſh the diamond ſcrawls my flame. Tro THE RIGUT YONOURABLE 
Now o'er true Roman way our horſes ſound, - WILLIAM PULTENEY, EC 1717. 
Grevius would kneel, and kiſs the ſacred ground. ULTENEY, methinks you blame my breach of 
la; On either fide low fertile valleys lie, word; 
18, The diſtant proſpects tire the travelling eye. | What ! cannot Paris ane poor page afford ? 
Through Bridport's ſtony lanes our route we take, | yes, I can ſagely, when the times are paſt, 
od} And the proud ſteep deſcend to Morcombe's lake. Laugh at thoſe follies which | ſtrove to taſte, 
As hearſes paſs'd, our landlord robb'd the pall, And each amuſement, which we ſhar'd, review, 
And with the mournſul *ſcutcheon hung his ball. pleas'd with mere talk; ſince I talk to you. 
ie iz On unadulterate wine we here regale. | But how ſhall 1 deſcribe in humble proſe 
| And ſtrip the lobſter of his ſcarlet mail. Their balls, aſſemblies, operas, and beaux ? 
We climb'd the hills, when ſtarry night aroſe, In proſe ? you cry : oh no, the Muſe muſt aid, 
And Axminſter affords a kind repole. And leave Parnaſſus for the Thuilleries' ſhade : 
The maid, ſubdued by fees, her trunk unlocks, Shallhe (who late Britannia's city trod, 
And gives the cleanly aid of dowlaſs-ſmocks. And led the draggled Muſe, with pattens ſhod, 
, Mean time our ſhirts her buſy fingersrub, Through dirty lanes, and alleys' doubtful ways} 
wn. Mile the ſoap lathers o'cr the foaming tub. Refuſe to write, when Paris aſks his lays! Ro 
des, women's geer ſuch pleaſing dreams incite, Well then, ll try. Deſeend, ye beiutcous Nine, 
8 Lend us your ſmocks, ye damſels, every night! [n all the colours of the rainbow ſhine, | 
N\ Ve rife, our beards demand the barber's art; Let ſparkling ſtars your neck and ear adorn, = 
Alemale enters, and performs the part. | Lay on the bluſhes of the erimſon morn ; N 
The weighty golden chain adorns her neck, So may ye balls and gay aſſemblies grace, 
And three gold rings her {kilful hand bedeck: * | ang dt the opera claim the foremoſt place. 
Y Smooth o'er our chin her eaſy ſingers move, Travellers ſhould ever fit expreſſion chooſe, 
| Gt as when Venus ſtroak'd the beard of Jove. Nor with low phraſe the lofty theme abuſe. 
unded Now from the ſteep, midſt ſcattcr'd farms and When they deſcribe the ſtate of eaſtern lords, 
phages 0 | Pemp and magnificence ſhould ſwell their words ; 
train, Our eye through Honiton's fair valley roves. And, when they paint the ſerpent's ſcaly pride, 
Shind us ſoon the buſy town we leave, Their lines ſhould hiſs, their numbers ſmoothly ſlide.; 
Nhere fineſt lace induſtrious laſſes weave. . | gue they, unmindſul of poetic rules, 
ock. ov ſwelling clouds roll'd on; the rainy load Deſcribe alike Mockaws and Great Moguls. 
tam'd down our hats, and ſmoak'd along the Dampier would thus, without iH-meaning ſatire, 
LL road 3 „ + | Dreſs forth in ſimple ſtyle the Petit-maitre : 
N Nic (O bleſt fight !) a friendly ſign we ſpy'd, © In Paris, there's a race of animals 
Vur ſpurs are flacken'd from the horſes fide ; « (I've ſeen them at their operas and balls): 
it ſure a civil hoſt the houſe commands, % They ſtand ere, they dance whene'er they walk, 
bens, pon whoſe ſign this courteous motto ſtands : « Monkeys in action, perroquets in talk; 
cis is the ancient hand, and eke the pen; They're crown'd with feathers, like the cockateo, 
| Here is for horſes hay, and meat for men.” 4e And, like camelions, daily change their hue : 
. der thyme would flouriſh, did each ſon of fame « From patches juſtly place d they borrow graces, | 
his own genius, and direct his flame? „And with vermilion lacquer o'er their faces. 
hen he, that could not Epic flights re hearſe « This cuſtom, as we viſibly diſcern, 
. a iweetly mourn in Elegiac verſe, They, by frequenting ladies toilettes, learn.“ 
po his Muſe for Elegy unfit, | Thus might the traveller eaſy truth impart, | 
11 Ps a diſt ich might not ſtrain his wit; into the fubject let me nobly ſtart. | 
ebam offend, his harmleſs lines How happy lives the man, how ſure to charm, 
an letters ſwing on alc-houſc 7 Ins. Whoſe knot embroider'd flutters down his arm 
Arnet might propagate his bays, On him the ladies caſt the yielding glance, 
ute fields record his fimple lays 3 Sigh in his ſongs, aud languiſh in his dance: 
There are three boarding-ſchovls in this town. | 
Gar, 


* Blackmore's Printe Arthur, Bok V. 
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ghed is the wit, contemu'd, forlorn, 
my hat no ſcarlet plames adorn ; 

flowers is worſted ankle grace, 
mboſs'd with gold directs his pace; 
Ns lady's favour on bis {word is hung; 
Whazthough Apollo diQate from his tongue, 
His wit is tpiritleſs and void of grace, 

Who wants th' affurance of brocade and lace. 
Whye the gay fop genteely talks of weather, 
The fair in raptures doat upon his feather ;* 
Likea court lady thovgh he write and ſpell, 
His minuet-ſlep was faſhion'd by Marcell “; 

He dreſſes, fences. What avails to know? 

Fur women chooſe their men, like ſilks, for ſhow, 
Is this the thing, you cry, that Paris boaſts ? 

Is this the thing renown'd among our toaſts ? 
For ſuch a fluttering ſight we need not roam ; 
Our own aſſemblies ſhine with theſe at home. 

Let us iuto the field of beauty ſtart 

Beauty's a theme that ever warm'd my. heart, 
Think not, ye fair, that I the ſex accuſe ; LY; 
How ſhall I ſpare you, prompted by the Muſe ? 
(The Muſes all are prudes “) She rails, ſhe Irets, 
Amiqdſt this ſprightly nation of coquetres : 

Vet let not us their looſe coquetry blame; 
Women of every nation are the ſame. 

» You aſk me, if Pariſian dames, like ours, 
With rattling dice profane the Sunday's hours ; 


+ If they the gameſter's pale-ey'd vigils keep, 
| And fake their honour while their huſbands fleep ? 


Ves, Sir; like Engliſh toaſts, the dames of France 
Will-rſque their income on a ſingle chance. 

" Nannette laſt night a tricking pharaon play d, 
The cards the Taillier's ſliding hand obey'd: 
To- day her neck no brilliant circle wears, 
Nor the ray-darting pendant loads her cars. 
Why daes old Chieris an aſſembly hold? 
Chtloris each night divides the ſharper's gold. 
Corinna's cheek with frequent loſſes burns, 
And no beld Trente le va her fortune turns. 
Ab; too raſh virgin! where's thy virtue flown ? 
he pawns her perſon for the ſharper's loan. 

. Yet who with juſtice can the fair upbraid, 


_ - Whoſe debts of honour are ſo duly paid? 


got let me not forget the tcilette's cares, 
Where art each morn the languid check repairs : 
This red's too pale, nor gives a diſtant grace; 
Madame to-day puts on her opera face; 


From this we ſcarce extract the milk-maid's bloom: | And, as in France, our vulgar crowd the church: | 


Bring the deep dye that warms acroſs the room: 
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| What cit with a gallant would truſt bis ſpouie 

Beneath the tempting ſhade of Greenwich boughs? 
What peer of France would let his dutcheſs rove, 
Where Boulogne's cloſeſt woods invite to love? 
But hefe no wife can blaſt her huſband's lame, 


Cuckold is grown an honourable name. 


Stretch'd on the graſs, the ſhepherd fighs his pain; 
And on the graſs what ſhepherd fighs in vain? 
On Chloe's lap her Damon laid along, 

| Melts with the languiſh of her amorous ſong; 
There Iris flies Palzmon through the glade, 

Nor trips by chance—till inthe thickeſt ſhade 


Here Celimene defends her lips and breaſt, 


For kiſſes are by ſtruggling cloſer preſt: 
Alexis there with eager flame grows bold, 

Nor can the nymph his wanton fingers hold : 
Be wiſe, Alexis; what, ſo near the road! 
Hark, a coach rolls, and huſbands are abroad! 
Such were ou? pleaſures in the days of yore, 
When amorous Charles Britanuia's ſceptre bore ; 
The nightly ſcene of joy the Park was made, 
And Love in couples peopled every ſhade, 

But, ſince at court the rural taſte is loſt, 

What mighty ſums have velvet couches cot! 


Sometimes the Tvilleries' gaudy walk I love, 


I Where I through crowds of ruſtling mantuas rove- 


As here from ſide to ſide my eyes I «aſt, | 

And gaz'd on all the glittering train that paſt, 

Sudden a fop ſteps forth before the reſt ; 

knew the bold embroidery of his veſt. 

He thus accoſts me with ſamilar air, 

« Parbleu! ona fait cet habit en Angleterre ! 

Quelle manche ! ce galon eſt grofficrement range; 

% Voila quelque choſe de fort beau et degage!” 

This faid : on his red heel he turns, and then 

|Hvums a foft minuet, and proceeds again: | 
„Well; now you've Paris ſcen, you'l frankly 

own \ 5 4 

« Your boaſted London ſeems a country town. 

* Has chriſtianity yet reach N your nation ? 


q 


% Are churches built? Are maſquerades in faſhion? 


e Do daily ſoups your diuners introduce? 5 
Are muſic, ſnuff, and coaches, yet in uſe? 
Pardon me, Sir; we know the Paris mode, 


And gather polite: from courts abroad: 


Like you, our courtiers keep a numerous train | 
To load their coach, and tradeſmen dun in vain. 
Nor has religion leſt us in the lurch; 


tel, 7» 


Our ladies too ſupport the maſquerade ; 


Now flames her cheek, fo ſtrong her charms pre- The ſex by nature love th' intriguing trade. 


-- .. vail, 

That on her gown the ſilken roſe looks pale! 
Not but that France ſome native beauty boaſts, 
Clermont and Charolois might grace our toaſts, 
When the ſweet-breathing ſpring unfolds the buds, 

Love fliesthe duſty town for ſhady woods. | 

Then Tottenham fields with roving beauty ſwarm, 
And Hampſtead balls the city virgin warm? 
Theg Chelſea's meads o'erhear perfidious vows, 
q 2 the preſt graſs defrauds the grazing cows. 
is here the ſame; but in a higher ſphere, 
Fot ev'n court · ladies fin in open air. 
A famous danecing-maſter. 


t ; 


Straight the vain fop in ignorant raptures cries, 
Paris the barbarous world will civilize! 
Pray, Sir, point out among the paſſing band 
The preſent beauties who the town command. F 
« See yonder dame; ſtrict virtue chills her breaſt, 
Mark in her eye demure the prude profeſt; 
« That frozen boſom native fire muſt N 

« Which boaſts of conſtancy to one gallant! 
This next the ſpoils of fifty lovers wears, 

« Rich Dandin's brilliant favours grace her __ 
« The nec',>ce Florio's generous flame beſtow d, 
+ Clitander's ſparkling gems her finger load; 
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« But now her charms grow cheap by . conſtant 


uſe, 
« She ſins for. ſcarfs, clock'd-ſtockings, knots, 
and ſhoes | 
« This next, with ſober gait and ſerious leer, 
« Wearics her knees with morn and evening 
prayer; IT 
« She ſcorns th' ignoble love of feeble pages, 
« But with three abbots ia one night engages. 
«© This with the cardinal her nights employs, 
« Where holy ſinews conſecrate her joys. 
« Why Hom I promis'd things beyond my pow- 
er ? 
© Five aſſignations wait me at this hour! 
« The ſprightly counteſs firſt my viſit claims, 
« To-morrow ſhall indulge inferior dames. 
1% Pardon me, Sir, that thus I take my leave; 
« Gay Florimella lily twitch'd my ſleeve.“ 
Adieu, Monſieur !—The opera hour draws 
near. 
Not ſee the opera! all the world is there; 
Where on the ſtage th' embroider'd youth of France 
In bright array attract the female glance: 
This languiſhes, this ſtruts, to ſhow his mien, 
And not a gold-clock'd ſtocking moves unſeen. 
But hark! the ſull orcheſtra ſtrike the ftrings; 
The hero ſtruts, and the whole audience ſings. 
My jarring ear harſh grating murmurs wound, 
Hoarſe and confus'd, like Babel's mingled ſound. 
Hard chance had plac'd me near a noiſy throat, 
That in rough quavers bellow'd every note. 
Pray, Sir, ſays l, ſuſpend a while your ſong ; 
Ihe opera's drown'd; your lungs are wondrous 
ftrong 3 ; : / 
Iwiſh to hear your Roland's ranting train, 
While he with rooted foreſts ſtrows the plain. 
Sudden he ſhrugs ſurpriſe, and anſwers quick, 
* Monſicur apparement naime pas la muſique !” 
Then turning round, he join'd th' ungrateful 
noiſe ; | 
And the loud chorus thunder'd with his voice. 


O footh me with ſome ſoft Italian air, 
Let harmony compoſe my tortur'd ear 
When Anaſtaſia's voice commands the ſtrain, 
The melting warble thrills through every vein; 
Thought ſtands ſuſpenſe, and ſilence pleas'd at- 
tends, 
While in her notes the heavenly choir deſcends. 


But you'll imagine I'm a Frenchman grown, 
Pleas'd and content with nothing but my own, 
So ſtrongly with this prejudice poſſeſt, 

He thinks French muſic and French painting beſt. 
Mention the force of learn'd Corelli's notes, 
dome ſcraping fiddler of their ball he quotes; 
Talk of the ſpirit Raphaebs pencil gives, 

Yet warm with life whoſe ſpeaking picture lives; 
Yes, Sir, ſays he, in colour and deſign, 

Rigaut and Raphael are extremely fine 


. Tis true his country's love tranſports his breaſt 
Wich warmer zeal than your old Greeks profeſt. 
Ulyſſes lov's his Ithaca of yore, | 

et that ſage traveller leſt his native ſhore. 
What ſtronger virtue in the Frenchman ſhines! 


He to dear Paris all his l. le confines, 
Vol. VII. | 5 £2 
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I'm not ſo fond. There are, I muſt confeſs, - 
Things which might make me love my country 
' leſs, 
1 ſhould not think my Britain had ſuch charms, 
If Joſt to learning, if enſlav'd by arms, | 
France has her Richlieus and her Colberts known; 
And then, | grant it, France in ſcience ſhone. 
We too, I own, without ſuch aids may chance 
In ignoragce and pride to rival France. 
But let me not forget Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau's ſtrong ſenſe, and Moliere's humorous 
ſcene. . 
Let Cambray's name be ſung above the reſt, 
Whoſe maxims, Pulteny, warm thy patriot breaſt, 
In Mentor's precepts wiſdom ſtrong and clear 
Dictates ſublime, and diſtant nations hear. 
Hear, all ye princes, who the world control, 
What cares, what terrors, haunt the Tyragt's 
ſoul; 
His conſtant train are, Anger, Fear, Diſtrult. 
To be a king, is to be good and juſt; 
His people he protects, their rights he ſaves, 
And ſcorns to rule a wretched race of flaves. 
Happy, thrice happy. ſhall the monarch reign, 
Where guardian laws deſpotic power reſtrain | 
There ſhall the ploughſhare break the ſtubborn 
land, 
And bending harveſt tire the peaſant's hand: 
There Liberty her ſettled manſion boaſts, 
ThereCommerce plenty brings from foreign coaſts, 
O Britain! guard thy laws, thy rights defend: 
So ſhall theſe bleſſings to thy ſons deſcend ! 
You'll think 'tis time ſome, other theme to 
choo'e, IIb 
And not with beaux and fops fatigue the Muſe : 
Should 1 let ſatire looſe on Engliſh ground, 
Th. re fools of various character abound ; 
Nut here my verſe is to one race confin'd, 
All Freuchmen are of petit- maitre kind. 


E EPISTLE. IV. 


ro TE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
PAUL METHUEN,* Eso. 


1 tis encouragement makes ſcigncs 
ſpread, 


Is rarely practis'd, though *tis often ſaid. 

w hen learning droops and ſickens in the land, 

What patron's found, to lend a ſaving hand? 

True generous ſpirits proſperous vice deteſt, 

And love to cheriſh virtue when diſireſt ; 

But, ere our mighty lords this ſcheme purſue, 

Our mighty lords muſt think and act like you. 
Why muſt we climb the Alpine mountain's 

ſides | | 

To find the ſeat where harmony reſides ? 

Why touch we not ſo ſoſt the ſilver lute, 

The cheerful hautboy, and the mellow flute ? 

'Tis not thꝰ Italian clime improves the ſound; ' 

But there the patrons of her ſons are found. 

Why flouriſh'd verſe in great Auguſtus' reign? 
He and Mæcenas lov'd the Muſe's ſtrain. | 
But now that wight in poverty muſt mourn 4 
Who was (O cruel ſtars!) a poet born, 7 

- Who 
3D 1 Afterwards Sir Paul, K. B. | 
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Vet there are ways for authors tb be great; 
Write rancorous libels to reform the ſtate: 
Or, if jou chooſe more ſure and ready ways, 
Spaiter a miniſter with fulſome praiſe: 


Fear not —all men are dedication procf. 

Be bolder yet, you muſt go farther ſtill, 

Dip deep in gall thy mercenary quill. 

He, who his pen in party-quarrels draws, 

Lifts an hir'd bravo to ſupport the caufe; 

He muſt indulge his patron's hate and ſpleen, 

And ſtab the fame of thoſe he nc'er had ſeen. 

Why then ſhould authors mourn their deſperate 
caſe ? 


Be brave, do this, and then demand a place. 


Why art thou poor? Exert the giſts to riſe, 


And baniſh timorous virtue from thy eyes. 


All this ſeemis modern preface, where we're 
told 


That wit is prais'd, but hungry lives and cold : 
Againſt th' ungrateſul age theſe authors roar, 


Gay's POEMSs | 


Launch out with freedom, flatter him enough; 


And fancy Itarning ſtarves becauſe they're poor. 


Yet why thould learning hope ſucceſs at court! 


Why ſhould our patriots virtue's cauſe ſupport? _ 


Why to true merit ſhould they have regard? 
They know that virtuz is its own reward. 

Vet iet not me of gr evances complain, | 
Who (though the meaneſt of the Muſes? train) 
Can boaft fubſcriptions to my humble lays, 
And mingle profit with my little praiſe. 

Aik painting, why ſhe loves Heſperian air? 
Go view, ſhe cries, my glorious labours there; 
here in rich palaces I reign in ſtate, 

And on the temples lofty domes create. 
The nobles view my works with knowing eyes, 
"They love: the ſcience, and the painter prize. 

Why didſt thou, Kent, forego thy native land, 

To emulate in picture Raphael's hand? 


Think ' ſt thou for this to raiſe thy name at home? 


Go ba. k, adorn the palaces of Rome; 
There on the walls jet thy juſt labours ſhine, 
And Raphael live again in thy deſign. 
Vet ſtay awhile; call all thy genius forth, 
For Burlington unbiaſs'd knows thy worth ; 
His judgment in thy maſter-ſtrokes can trace 
Titan's ſtrong fire, and Guido's fofter grace. 
But, oh, conſider, ere thy works appear, 
Canſt thou unhurt the tongue of Envy hear ? 
Cenfure will blame; her breath was ever ſpent 
To blaſt the laurels cf the eminent. | 
While Burlington's proportion'd columns rife, 
Does not he ſtand the gaze of envious eyes? 
Doors, windows, are condemn'd by pafling fools, 
Who know not that they damn Palladio's rules. 
If Chandos with a liberal hand beſtow, 
Cenſure imputes it all to pomp and ſhow ; 
When, if the motive right were underſtood, 
His daily pleaſure is in doing good. | 

Had Pope with groveling numbers fill'd his 


* Page, | 

Dennis had never kindled into rage. 

*Tis the ſublime that hurts the critic's eaſe ; 

Write nonſenſe, and he reads and ſleeps in peace. 

Were Prior, Congreve, Swift, and Pope, un- 
known, 


Poor ſlander-ſellipg Curll would be undone, 


__ 


He, who would free from malice paſs his days, 
Muſt live obſcure, and never merit praiſe. 
Bui let this tale to valiant virtue tell 

The daily perils of deſerving well. 

A crow was ſtrutting o'er the ſtubbled plain, 
Juſt as a lark deſcending clos'd his ſtrain. ) 
The crow beſpoke him thus, with ſolemn grace: 
© Thou moſt accompliſh'd of the feather'd race 
„% What force of lungs ! how clear! how ſweet 

you {ing ! 8 
And no bird ſoars upon a ſtronger wing.“ 
The lark, who ſcorn'd ſoft flattery, thus replies: 
„ True, I ſing ſweet, and on ſtrong pinion riſe ; 
„ Yet let mie paſs my life from envy free, 
« For what advantage are theſe gifts to me ? 
My ſong confines me tothe wiry cage, 
My flight provokes the falcon's fatal rage. 
But, as you paſs, I hear the fowlers ſay, 
Yo ſhoot at crows is powder flung away. 


EPISTLE V. 
Grace, HENRIETTA, DUTCHESS of 
MARLBOROUGH. 192% - 


To her 


XCUSE me, madarn, if amidſt your tears 
A Mouſe intrudes, a Muſe who feels your 
cares; | ; 


| Numbers, like muſic, can ev'n grief controul, 


And lulls to peace the tumults of the ſoul. 

If partners in our woes the mind relieve, 
Conſider for your loſs ten thouſands grieve ; 
Th affliction burthens not your heart alone; 
When Mariborouyh died, a nation gave a groan. 
Could 1 recite the dangerous toils he choſe, 
To bleſs his'country with a fixt repoſe ; 
Could I recount the labours he o'ercame, 
To raiſe his country to the pitch of fame ; 
His councils, fieges, his victorious fights, 
To ſave his country's laws and native rights; 
No father (every generous heart muſt own) 
Has ſtronger fondneſs to his darling ſhown. 
Britannia's ſighs a double loſs deplore, 
Her father and her hero is no more. 

Does Britain only pay her debt of tears ? 


| Yes. Holland ſighs, and for her freedom fears. 


When Gallia's monarch pour'd his waſteful bands, 
Like a wide deluge, o'er her level lands, 
She ſaw her ſronticr towers in ruin lie, 
Ev'n Liberty had prun'd her wings to fly: 


Then Marlborough came, defeated Gallia fled; 
; And ſhatter'd Belgia rais'd her languid head; 


In him ſecure, as in her ſtrongeſt mound 
That keeps the raging ſea within its bound. 

O Germany ; remember Hockitet's plain, 
Where proſtrate Gallia bled at every vein : 
Think on the reſcue of th' imperial throne, 
Then think of Marlborough's death without? 

roan |! ; YE 

Apollo kindly whiſpers me: * Be wiſe : 

% How to his glory ſhall thy numbers riſe ? 
© The force of verſe another theme might raiſe, 


| « But here the merit muſt tranſcend the ee 


A 
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6. Helt thing prefumptuous bard! that. godlike 
ame 

Which with the fun ſhall laſt, and Ma lbo- 

rough's fame? 

8 — ing the man. But who can boaſt this 
re 

« Reſign the taſk, and ſilently admire.” 

Yet ſhall he not in wor thy lays be read? 

Raiſe Homer, call up Virgil from the dead. 

But he requires not the ſtrong glare of verſe : 

Let punctual hiſtary his deeds rehearſe ; 

Let truth in native purity appear, 


| You'll find Achilles and ZEneas there. 


ls this the comfort which the Muſe beſtows ? 
I but indulge and aggravate your woes. 
A prudent friend, who feeks to give relief, 


Ne'er touches on the ſpring that mov d the grief. | 


Is it not barbarous, to the ſighing maid” 

To mention broken vows and nymphs betray'd ? 

Would you the ruin'd merchant's ſoul appeaſe, 

With talk of ſands, and rocks, and ſtormy ſeas ? 

Ev'n while 1 ſtrive on Marlborough's fame to 
riſe, | 

I call up ſorrow i in a daughter's eyes. 

Think on t''e laurels chat his temples Made, 
Laurels that (ſpite. of time) ſhall never fade. 
Immortal honour has enroll'd his nane 
Detraction's dumb, and Envy put to ſhame. 
Say, who can ſoar beyond his eagle flight ; 
Has he not reach'd to glory's utmoſt, bei ght? 
What could he more, had Heav'n proloug'd his 

date? 
4!! human power is limited by fate. 

F. bear Tis cruel further to e 3 
i wake yout ſorrow, aud again offend. 
ver f. ure your goodneſs mult forgive a crime, 
Witch will be ſpread through every age and clime ; ; 
Vamgh in your life ten thouſand ſummers roll, 
Aud though Yau compaſs earth from pole to pole; 
Where'cr men talk of war and martial fame, 
They'll mention Marlborough's and Cæſar's name, 

But vain are all the counſels of the Muſe, 

A ſcul like yours could not a tear refuſe : 

C uld you your bit th and filial love forego, 

Stil! ſighs muſt riſe, and generous ſorrow flaw ; 

For, which from earth ſuch matchleſs worth re- 
moves, 

A great mind ſuffers. Virtue virtue loves. 


— 
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* EPISTLE VI. 
TO MR. POPE. N 


ON HIS. HAVING FINISHED 118 TRANSLATION; OF. 


HOMER” S ILIAD. 
A WEIL.COME FROM GREECE. 


ONS haſt thou, friend, been abſent from my 
ſoil, 

Like patient [: Hacus at ſiege of Troy; 
have been witneſs of thy ſix years toil, 

Thy daily labours, and thy nights annoy, 
Loſt to thy native laud with great, turmoil, 

On the wide ſea, oft? threatening. to deſtroy : 
Methinks with thee I've trod Sigæan ground, 


And heard the faorge.of — rcloung.. 


J 


Back to the port to bring thy bark. entice. 


| | Shouts anſwering ſhouts from Kent and Efiex roar, 


5 Greenwich, here dwells the friend of human 


Withers the good, and (with hin: ever Bas) 


Chear up, my friend! thy dangers now are ober; 


II. 


Did L not fee thee when thou fr ſett't ail 
To ſeck adventures fair in Homer's land? 
Did I not fee thy ſinking ſpirits fail, ö 
And with thy hark had never left the grand! 2 
K.v'n in mid ocean often didſt thou quail, ** -- 
And oft' lift up thy holy eye and hand. 
Praying the Virgin dear, and ſaintly choir, 


111. e 


Methinks—nay, ſure the riſing coaſts appear; 
Hark! how the guns ſalute from either ſhore, 
As thy trim veſſel cuts the” 'i hames io fair: 


And bells break loud through every guſt of air: 
Bonfires do blaze, and bones and cleavers ring, 
As at the coming of ſome mighty king. 7 


IV. 
Now paſs we Graveſend with a friendly wind; * 


And Tilbury's white fort, ad long Black- | 
wall; 


kind, _ 
More viſited than or her park or hall, . 


Facetious Diſney, 'greet thee firſt of all: : 
I ſec his chininey ſmoke, and hear him ſay, ++ 
Duke ! that 'sthe room for Pope, a6 that for. . 
IO a Tet ew Torr 
Come i ing" my Wiens, here ſhall 70 1 . 
And here ſhall breakfaſt, and here dine again; . 
And ſup and brealctaſt on (if ye comply ,, 
For t have ſtill fome dozens of champaign: 
His voice ſtill ſeſſens as the ſhup ſails by.z 
He wares his:hand co bring us back in vain; 
For now I ſee, I ſee proud London's ſoires; 
Greeuw ich- is lolb, and Deptſord-dock retires. .. 
| j4 ht” 5 V. ont 26 
Oh, what'a,concourſe {warms on vonder quay! 
The ſuy re-echoes with new. ſours of; joy: 
By all this ſhow, I ween, *tis Lord Mayor's day; 
hear che voice of trumpet and hautboy 
No, now | fee them near ——Oh, theſe are they 
W. ho come in crovꝛds to welcome thee * 
Tro 
Hail. to.the Td: whom long as le& we mourn d; 
From lege, front battle, and from ltorn, return dl 
„ 
Of. goodly dames, ad courteous knights, I view, 
1 he ſilken petticout, and broider'd veſt ; 
Yea peers, and mighty dukes, with ribbands blug 
(* Irug blye, fair emblem of unſtained-breaſt._ 
Others I ſee, as noble, and more true, 
By no court-badge diltinguiſh?d- from-the reſt. 
Firit fee I Methuzn, of fipcereſt mind, 
As Arthur grave, as ſoft as woman-kind. 
8 VI U. 
hat lady's that, to whom he gently bends? 
Who knows not rh ah! thole are Wortley's-. 
eyes: 


392. How 
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How art thou honour'd, number'd with her] How Lanſdown ſmiles, with laſting Jaurel 


friends! 
For ſhe diſtinguiſhes the good and wiſe. 


The ſweet-tongu'd Murray near her fide attends; | See Rocheſter approving nods his head. 
Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies; 


Now Harvey, fair of face, I mark full well, 
With nar) youth's youngeſt daughter, ſweet Le- 
pell. | 

IX. 


I fee two lovely ſiſters, hand in hand, 
The fair-hair'd Martha, and Tereſa brown; 
Madge Bellenden, the talleſt of the land; 
And ſmiling Mary, ſoft and fair as down. 

Yonder I ſee the cheerful dutcheſs ftand, 

For friendſhip, zeal, and blithſome humours 

| known: | 
Whence that loud ſhout in ſuch a hearty ſtrain ? 
Why, all the Hamilton's are in her train. 
4 X. : 
See next the decent Scudamore advance, 


With Winchelſea, ſtill meditating ſong : ; 
With her perhaps Miſs Howe came there by chance, 


Nor knows with whom, or why ſhe comes 
along, | 
Far off from theſe fee Santlow, fam's for dance; 
And frolick Bicknell, and her Siſter young; 
With other names, by me not to be nam'd, 
Much lov'd in private, not in public fam'd ! 
„ XI. Es 
But now bchold the ſemale hand retire, 
And the ſhrill muſic oſ their voice is Q111'd ! 
Methinks l fee fam'd Buckingham admire, 
That in Troy's ruin thou hadſt not been kill'd ; 
Sheffield, who knows to ſtrike the living lyre 
With hand judicious, like thy Homer ſkill'd, 
Bathurſt impetuous haſtens to the coaſt, | 
Whom you and | ſtrive who ſhall love the moſt. 
| > 1 hn : | 
See generous Burlington, with goodly Bruce 
(But Bruce comes wafted in à ſoft ſedan) ; 
Dan Prior next, belov'd by every Muſe; 
And friendly Congreve, unreproachful man! 
(Oxford by Cunningham hath ſent excuſe ;) 
See hearty Watkins comes with cup and can; 
And I.ewis, who has never friend forſaken ; * 
And Laugiton whiſpering aſks—ls Troy town ta · 
ken. DEE: lt” al 
XIII. 6 
Earl Warwick comes, of free and honeſt mind; 
Bold, generous Craggs, whole heart was ne'er 
diſguis d: * | ; 
Ah why, ſweet St. John, cannot I thee find? 
St. John, for every ſocial virtue priz*d— * 


Alas! to foreign climates he's confin'd, 


Or elſe to ſee thee here 1 well ſurmis'd : 


Thou too, my Swift, doſt breathe Bœotian air; 
, When wilt thou bring back wit and humour 


here ? 
me. 
Harcourt 1 ſee, for eloquence renown'd, 
The mouth of juſtice, oracle of law 1 
Another Simon is beſide him ſound, | 
Another Simon, like as ſtraw to ſtraw. 


ET 


POEMS, 


crown'd ! 
What mitred prelate there commands our awe ? 


o 


And ranks our modern with the mighty dead. 
XV. 2 
Carleton and Chandos thy arrival grace; 
Hanmer, whoſe eloquence th' unbiaſs'd ſways ; 
Harley, whoſe goodneſs opens in his face, 
And ſhews his heart the ſeat where virtue ſtays, 
Ned Blount advances next, with buſy pace, 
In haſte, but ſauntering, hearty in his ways: 
I ſee the friendly Carylls come by dozens, 


e 
. XVI. 5 
Arbuthnot there I ſee, in phyſic's art, 
As Galen learn'd, or ſam'd Hippocrate; ' 
Whoſe company drives ſorrow from the heart, 
As all diſeaſe his medicines diſſipate: 925 
Kneller amid the triumph bears his part, 
Who could (were mankind loſt, anew create; 
What can th' extent of his vaſt ſoul confine? 
A painter, critick, engineer, divine! 
XVII. 
Thee Jervas hails, robuſt and debonair, 
Now have [we] conquer'd Homer, friends, he 
cries ; . oo dns 
| Darteneuf, grave joker, joyous Ford is there, 
And wondering Maine, ſo fat with laughing 


Jes, | 
(Gay, Maing, and Cheney, boon companions 
a ow 496 | 
Gay fat, Maine fatter, Chency huge of ſize) 
Yea Dennis, Gildon (hearing thou haſt riches), 
And. honelt, hatleſs Cromwell, with red breeches. 


| XVIII. 
0 Wanley, whence com'ſt thou with ſhorten'd 
„ . e e Br 


„ Forſooth (quoth he) from placing Homer 
| n;; 
For ancients to compyle is myne entente: 
Of ancients only hath Lord Harley care; 

© But hither me hath my meeke lady ſent :— 
© In manuſcript of Grecke rede we thilke ſame, 
But book yprint beſt pleſyth myn gude dame. 
* 
Vonder I. ſee, among th' expecting crowd, 
Evans with laugh jocoſe, and tragic Young 3 
High-buſkin'd Booth, grave Mawbert, wander- 
4 ing Frowde. 

And Titcomb's belly waddles flow along. 

See Digby faints at Southern e 

Yea Steele and Tickle mingle in the throng: 
'Tickell, whoſe {kiff (in partnerſhip they ſay) * 
Set forth for Greece, but founder d in the Way. 
| XX. 


Lo the two Doncaſtles in Berkſhire known ! 
Lo Bickford, Forteſcue, of Devon Jand ! 
Lo Tookcr, Eckerſhall, Sykes, Rawlinſon ! 

See hearty Morley takes thee by the mw 5 


Their wives, their uncles, daughters, ſons, and 


And viſage from thy ſhelves with duſt beſprent; 


7 a — 
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Ayrs, Graham, Buekridge, joy thy voyage done; , Why ſtrive his greedy hands to graſp at more? 
But who can count the leaves, the ſtars, the | The wretch was born to want, whoſe ſoul is poor. 
OX TD | Madmen alone their empty dreams purſue, 
Lo Stonor, Fenton, Caldwell, Ward, and Broome! | And ſtil believe the fleeting viſion true; 
Lo thouſands more; but | want rhyme and room | They ſell the treafure which their ſlumbers get, 
- „ Then wake, and iancy all the world in debt. 
How lov'd ! how honout'd thou ! yet be not If to inſtruct thee ali my reaſons fail, 


vain : 0 Yet be diverted by this morul tale. £ 
And ſure thou art not, for I hear thee ſay, Through fam'd ioortields extends a ſpacious 
All this, my friends, I owe to Homer's ſtrain, ſeat, | 
On whoſe ſtrong pinions 1 exalt my lay. Where mor*a!s of exited wit retreat ; * 


What from contegding cities did he gain? Where, wrapp d in contemplation and in, NA 
And what rewards his grateful country pay? | The wiſer few f:om the mad world withdraw. 
None, none were paid—why then all this for me ! There, in fu.] opalence, a banker dwe't, 
| Theſe honours, Homer, had been juſt to thee. Who all the juys and pangs of tiches felt : 
19 1 | | bis ais ſide-hoard guatter'd with imagin'd plate; 


| ie POM, TUNES OS ET "IO 


— And his proud fancy held a vaſt eſtate. 


EPISTLE VII As on a time he paſs'd the vacant hours. 


In railing piles of raw and twilted bowers; 
To | . | 4 poet cnter'd, of the neighbouring cell, a 
. | ; F = " \ 1 8 » | we 12 
MR. THOMAS SNOW, Gorpsurra, Ind with ſix'd eyes obſerv'd the Aructure 3. 


* ſharpen'e ſewer croſs his, bare ſhoulders bound 
NEAR TEMPLE-BAR. | : A tatter'd rug, which dragg'd upon the ground. 
A PANEGYRIC, occaſioned by his buying and The banker cry'd « Behold my caſtle-walls, 
ſelling of che third South-Sea Subſcriptions, . My ſtatues, gardens, fouptains, and canals 3, 
taken in by the Directors at a Thouſand per- With land of twenty thouſand acres round! 
Cent. e 5 j © All theſe I ſell thee for ten thovſand pound. 
| The bard with wonder the cheap, purchaſe ſavy, 
| So fign'd the contract (as ocilains the law). 


ISDAIN not, Snow, my humble verſe to 
1 Ihe banker's brain was cool d, the miſt grew. 


hear: | 
Stick thy black pen awhile behind thy ear: clear ; 
Whether thy compter ſhine with ſums untold, The viſionary ſcene was loſt in air. 
And thy wide-graſping hand grow black with | He now the vaniſh'd proſpeck naderſtood, | 


gold; And fear'd the fancied bargain was not gond : 
Whether thy mien erect, and ſable locks, Yet, loath the ſum entire ſhoyt:l be deſtroy'd, 
In crowds of brokers over-awe the ſtocks „Give me a penny, and thy contract's void.“ 
Suſpend the worldly buſineſs of the day, | The ſtartled bard with eye indiguant frovwn'ds 
And, to enrich thy mind, attend my lay. * Shall 1, ye Gods {he cries), my debts com» 


O though, whoſe penetrative wiſdom found pound!“ 
The South-Sea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſand; | 80 ſaying, from his rug the ſkewer he takes, 
drown'd 1. / | 155 And on the ſtick ten equal natches makes; 

3 When credit ſunk, and commerce gaſping lay, | with juſt reſeutment flings it on the ground; 
Thau ſtood'ſt; nor ſent'ſt one bill unpaid away. | «+ There, take my tally of ten thouſand pound!“ 
When not a guinea chink'd on Martin's boards, Fo” e 2 1 
55 Atweli's ſelf was drain'd of all his hoards, | N " _— 
Tiou ſtood'ſt (an Indian king in ſize and hue), , 7 
Thy unexhauſted ſhop was 5. Peru. fob FPISTLE VIII. 


Why did *Change-Alley waſte thy precious hours | MARY GULLIVER To Carrary LEMU EI. 


Among the fools who gap'd for golden ſhowers ?. GULLIVER, 

No wonder if we found ſome poets there, 

_ live on fancy, and can feed. on ait; GT. 

a ns, were caught by South-Sea The Captain, ſome time aſter his return, being 
Who ne'er enjoy'd 2 guinea but in dreams; retired to Mr Symplon's in the country 2 

No wonder they their third ſubſcriptions ſold } Gulliver apprevending: ſoma eftrangement 0 

For millions 3 eee 7 th 4 2 his affections, writes him the following expol- 

No wonder, that — ene wild can frame J tulating, foothing, and tenderly-complatuing 

Strange reaſons, that a thing is {till the ſame, F: Epiſtle. ; . f 

Though chang'd throughout in ſubſtance and (: ns 24 thrice welcome, to thy native 

in name. | E ; ace ! ES 
Put you { whoſe judgment ſcorns poetic flights) | —What, touch me not!? What, ſhun. a wite 2 


ich contracts furniſh bays ſor paper: kites. embrace? 

it Vulture Hopkius ſtretch his ruſty throat, Have I for this thy tedious abſence borne, _ 1 
Vho'd ruin thouſands for a ſingle groat, | | And wak'd end wiſh'd whole nights for thy re- 
ow thou ſpurn'ſt his mean, his ſordid mind; turn? In 
Lor with idee debts would'ſt plague mankind, £ 


554 


In five long years I took no ſecond ſpouſe ; 

What Redriff wife ſo long hath kept her vows ? 

Your eyes, your noſe, inconſtancy betray ; 

Your noſe you ſtop, your eyes you turn away. 

Tis ſaid that thou ſhould'ſt cleave unto thy wife ; 

Once thou didſt cleave, and 1 could cleave for life. 

Hear, and relent! hark, hew thy children moan.: 

Be kind at leaſt to theſe—they are thy own! 

Be bold, and count them all ;_ ſecure to find, 

"Che honeſt number that you leſt behind. 

See how they pat thee with their pretty paws ; 

Why ſtart you? are they ſnakes? or have they 
claws ? £1 kN 

Thy Chriſtian ſeed, our mutual fleſh and bone: 

Be kind at leaſt to theſe—they are thy own ! 

* Biddel, like thee,” might fartheſt India rove ; 
He chang'd his country, but retains his love: 
Thexe's Captain * Pannel, abſent half his life, 
Comes back, and is the kinder to his wife; © 
Yet Pannel's wife is brown, compar'd to me, 
And Miſtreſs Biddel ſure is fifry-:tree ! ; 

Not touch me | never neighbour cajl'd me ſlut: 
Was Flimnap's dame more ſweet in Lilliput ? 
I've no red hair, to breathe an odious fume; 
At leaſt thy conſort's cleaner than thy groom. 
Why then that dirty ſtable-boy thy care? 
What mean thoſe viſits to the ſorrel mare? 
Say, by what withcraft, or what dzmon led, 
Preſerr'ſt thou litter to the marriage- bed! 

Some ſay the devil himſelf is in that mare: 
If fo, our Dean ſhall drive him forth by Aeg | 
Some think you mad; ſome think you are poſſeſt; 


That Bedlam and clean ſtraw will ſuit you beſt. 


Vain means, alas, this phrenzy to appeaſe-!  - + 
That ſtraw, that ſtraw would hcighten the diſ- 
eaſe. e Cone | 
My bed {the ſcene of all our former joys, _ 
Witneſs two lovely girls, two lovely boys) 
Alone | preſs; in dreams I call my dear, 


] ſtretch my hand; no Gulliver is there! "4 When like a mountain you iook'd down on kings; 
It ducal Nardac. Villiputian peer, 

or Glumblum's humbler title ſooth thy ear; 
Nay, would- kind Jove; my orga s ſo diſpoſe. 


] wake, 1 riſe, and ſhivering with the froſt, 
Search all the houſe : my Gulliver is loſt ! 
Zorth in the #rects 1 ruſh with frantic cries z. 
1 he windows open; all the neighbours riſe : 
Where ſleeps my Gulliver? O tell me where! 
The neighbours anſwer, © With the ſorrel mare!“ 
At earlyamorn, I to the market haſte 

(Studious in every thing to pleaſe thy taſte) ; 
A curious fowl and ſparagus 1 choſe 

(For remember d you were fond of thoſe) : 


Sullen you turn from both, and call ſor oats. 
Others bring goods and treaſure to rheir houſes, 


Something to deck their pretty babes and ſpouſes; | 


My only token was a cup like horn, 

That's made of nothing but a lady's corn. 
Tis not for that I grieve; no, "tis rp ſee 
The groom and forrel mare preferr'd to me! 


Theſe for ſoꝛne moments when you deign to 


quit, - 
And (at due diſtance) ſweet diſcourſe admit, 
is all my pleaſure thy paſt toil to know, 
For plcas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 


Names of the Sea Captains mentionce. in the 


. - | Pray Heay'n *twas all a wanton maiden did! 


- | O-rnay the king that one negleQ+forgive,- - - 


. þ And hallog/d in his ear jatrigues of ftate ; 


. bi Thy children's noſes all ſhould twang. the ſame, 


f Endued with all the virtues of a horſe. 
Three ſhillings coſt the firſt, the laſt ſeven groats; j p _ | 


I 


GAY's POEMS. 


At every danger pants thy conſort's breaſt, 
And gaping infants ſquall to hear the reſt. 
How did I tremble when, by thouſands bound, 
L ſaw thee fſtretch'd on Lilliputian ground! 
When ſcaling armies climb'd up every part, 
Each ſtep they trod I felt upon my heart. 
But, . thy torrent quench'd the dreadful 
ane, | OE 
King, queen, and nation, ſtaring with amaze, 
Full in my view how all my huſband came! 
And what extinguiſh'd theirs, increas'd my flame, 
Thoſe ſpectacles, ordain'd thine eyes to ſave, 
Were once my preſent; Love that armour gave. 
| How did I mourn. at Bolgolam's decree! 
For, when he ſign'd thy death, he ſentenc'd me. 
When folks might ſce thee all the country round 
For ſix-pence, I'd have given a thouſand pound. 
Lord! when that giant babe that head of thine 
Got in his mouth, my heart was up in mine! 
When in the marrow-bone | ſee thee ramm'd, 
Or on the houſe-top by the monkey cramm'd, 
The piteous images renew my pain, 
And all thy dangers I weep o'er again. 
But on the maiden's nipple when you rid, 


- Glumdalclitch roo !—with thee 1 mourn her caſe: 
Heaven guard the gentle girl from all diſgrace! 


And pardon her the fault by which Hive! 
Was there no other way to ſet him free? 

My' life, alas! I fear, prov'd death to thee. 

O teach me, Dear, new words to ſpeak my 
5 e 

Teack me to woo.thee by thy beſt-lov'd: name. 
Whether the ſtyle of Grildrig pleaſe thee moſt, 
So call'd on Brobdingnag's ſtupendous coaſt, 
When on the monarch's ample hand you fate, . 


| Or; Quinbus Fleſtrin more endearment brings, 


ymn | harmonious Houyhnhnm through the 
noſe, ö a ; "ep 
I'd call the Houyhnhnm, that high-ſounding 
| names. ©, 2 


- So might find my loving ſpouſe of courſe 


EPISTLE IX. 
BOUNCE To FOP. 
8 FROM | 
| A DOG ar TWICKENHAM, 
| To | 
A DOG ar. COURT. 


ro thee, ſweet Fop, theſe lines I ſend, 
Who, though no ſpanie}, am a friend, 
Though once my tail in wanton play, 


Travels. 


- 


Now fring this and then that way, 


Chanc'd 
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Chanc'd, with a touch of juſt the tip, 
To hurt your lady-lap dog-ſhip; 
Yet thence to think l'd bite your head off 
Sure Bounce is one you never read of. 

Fop! you can dance, and make a leg, 
Can fetch and carry, cringe and beg; 
and (what's the top of all your tricks) 
Can ſtoop to pick up ſtrings and ſticks. 
We country dogs love nobler ſport, 

And ſcorn the pranks of dogs at court. 
Fie, naughty Fop! where'er you come 
To fart and piſs about the room, 

To lay your head in every lap, 

And when they think not of you—ſnap: 
The worlt that envy, er that ſpite, 
Er ſaid of me is, I can bite; 

That ſturdy vagrants, rogues in rags, 
Who poke at me, can make no brags; 
And that to tonze ſuch things as flutter, 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. 

While you and every courtly fop 

Fawn on the devil for a chop ; 

I've the humanity to hate 

A butcher, though he brings me meat: 
And, let me tell you, have a noſe 
(Whatever ſtinking fops ſuppoſe) 

That, under cloth of gold or tiſſue, 

Can ſmell a plaſter, or an iſſue. 

Your pilfering lord, with ſimple pride, 
May wear a pick-lock at his ſide: 
My maſter wants no key of ſtate, 

For Bounce can keep his houſe and gate. 

When all ſuch dogs have had their days, 
As knaviſh Pams, and fawning Trays: 
When pamper'4 Cupids, beaſtly Veni's, 
And motley, ſquinting Harlequini's *, 
Shall lick no more their lady's breech, 
But die of looſeneſs, claps, or itch; 

Fair Thames from either echoing ſhore 
Shall hear and dread my manly roar. 

See Bounce, Lke Berecynthia crown'd 
With thundering offspring all around, 
Beneath, beſide me, and at top, 

A hundred ſons ! and not one Fop. 

Before my children ſet your beef, 

Not one through Bounce will be a thief : 
Not one without permiſſion feed 

(Though ſome of J— s hungry breed); 
But whatſoe'er the father's race, 

From me they ſuck a little grace: 

White your fine whelps learn all to ſteal, 
Bred up by hand on chick and veal. 

My eldeſt-born regdes nor far 
Where ſhines great Strafford's glittering ſtar; 
My ſecond (child of fortune 1) waits 
At Burlington's Palladian gates ; 

A third majeſtically ſtalks 

(Happieſt of dogs in Cobham's walks! 

One uſhers friends to Bathurſt's door, 

One fawns at Oxford's on the poor. 
Nobles, whom arms or arts adorn, 


Wait for my infants yet unborn. 


None but a peer of wit and grace 
Can hope a puppy of my race: 


* Ali legunt Harveguini's, 


| 


8 


; „ 


vnd, oh! would fate the bliſs decree 
To mine (a bliſs too great for me), 

Thac two my talleſt ſons might grace 
Attending each with ſtately pace 

lülus' ſide, as erſt Evander's “, 

10 keep off flatterers, ſpies, and panders; 
To let no noble {lave come near, 

and ſcare lord Fannies ſrom his ear: 
Then might a royal youth, and true, 
Enjoy at leaſt a friend—or two; 

A treaſure, which, of royal kind, 

Few but himſelſ deſerve to find; 

Then Bounce ('tis all that Bounce can crave) 
Shall wag her tail within the grave. 
And though no doors, Whig or Tory ones, 
Except the ſe& of Pythagoreans, 

Have immortality aſſign d 

Co any beaſt but Dryden's kind : 

Yet maſter Pope, whom Truth and Senſe 
Shall cal! their friend ſome ages hence, 

i hough now on loftier themes he iings, 
Than to beſtow a word on kings, 

Has ſworn by Styx +, the poet's oath, 
And dread of dogs and poet's both, 

Man and his works he'll ſoon renounce, 
And roar in numbers worthy Bounce. 


EPISTLE X. 
TO THE. 
LEARNED INGENIOUS AUTHOR $ 
OF 
LICENTIA POETICA DISCUSSED; 
on, THE | 


TRUE TEST OF POETRY. 
WRITTEN IN 1709. 


1 vulgar notion of poetic fire 

Is, that laborious Art can ne er aſſ ire, 5 

Nor conſtant ſtudies the bright bays acquire; 

And that high flights the unborn Bard receives, 

And only Nature the due laurels gives: 

But you, with innate ſhining flames endow'd, 

To wide Caſtalian ſprings paint out the God; 

Through your per ſpective we can plainly ſee 

The new-difcovecr'd road of poetry; 

To ſteep Parnaſſus you direct the way 

So {moorh, that venturous travellers cannot ſtray, 

But with unerring ſteps rough ways diſdain, 

and, by you led, the beaufeous ſummit gain, 

M here poliſh'd lays ſhall raiſe their glowing fames, 

And with their tuneſul guide cnrol their ho- 
nour'd names, | 

EPISTLE 


* Virg. Eu. viii. 

+ « A milk-white hind, immortal and un- 

chang'd.” Hind and Panther, ver. 1. 

t Orig. Sticks ; purpoſely mil-ſpelt, to make it 
© the dread of dogs.” 

$ Dr. William Coward, a phyſician of ſome 

eminence, 
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EPISTLE XI. 
TO MY INGENIOUS AND WORTHY FRIEND 


WILLIAM LOWNDS, Eq. 


AUTHOR Of THAT CELEBAATED TREATISE IN 
FOLIO, CALLED THE LAND=TAX BILL. 


HEN poets print their works, the ſcrib- : 
bling crew 3 | 
Stick the bard o'er with bays, like Chriſtmas- pew: 
Can meagre poetry ſuch ſame deſerve? 
Can poetry, that only writes to ſtarve ? 
And ſhall no laurel deck that famous head, 
In which the Senate's annual law is bred ? 
hat hoary head, which greater glory fires, 
By nobler ways and means true fame acquires. 
O had | Virgil's force, to ſing the man, 
V. hoſe learn'd lines can millions raiſe per ann. | 
Great Luwnds's praiſe ſhould ſwell the trump of 
fame, 
And r pet and wapentat:'s reſound his name! 
If the blind poet gain'd a long renown 
By ſinging every Grecian chief and town; 
Sure Lownds's proſe much greater fame requires, 
Which ſweetly counts five thouſand knights 
and ſquires, | 
*] heir ſeats, their cities, pariſhes, and ſhires 
Thy copious preamble fo ſmoothly runs, 
Taxes no more appear like legal duns 
Lords, Knight, and Squires, th' Aſſeſſor's power 
obey ; | 
We read with pleaſure, though with pain we pay. 
Ah! why did Coningſby thy works defame ! 
That author's Jong harangue hetrays his name. 
After his ſpeeches can his pen ſucceed ? 
Though forc'd to heat, we're not oblig'd to read. 


as tho. 


Under what icience ſhall thy works be read? 


All know thou wert not poet born and bred. 
Or doit thou boaſt th Hiſtorian's laſting pen. 
' Whoſe annals are the acts of worthy men ? 
No. Satire is thy talent; and each laſh 

Makes the rich miſer tremble o*cr his caſh, 
What on the Drunkard can be more ſevere, 

*Chan direful taxes on his ale and beer? 

_ Ev'n e N wits are nought, compar'd to 

thee, 

Who ne'er were known or prais'd but o'er his 

tea ; 

While thou through Britain's diſtant iſle ſhalt 

ſpread, 

In every hundred and diviſion read. 

Criticks in claſſes oft? iuterpolate, 

But every word of thine is fix'd as fate. 

Some works come forth at morn, but die at night, 
In blazing fringes round a tallow-lizht. 

Some may perhaps to a whole week extend, 
Like Steele (when unaſſiſted by a friend): 

But thou ſhalt live a year, in ſpite of Fate: 
And where's your author boaſts a longer date? 
Poets of old have ſuch a wondrous power, 

That with their verſes they could raiſe a tower : 

But in thy proſe a greater ſorce is found: 

What poet ever rais'd ten thouſend pound? 
Cadmus, by ſowing dragons' zeeth, we read, 


"I 
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Thy labours, Lownds, can greater wonders do ; 

Thou raiſeſt armies, and canſt pay them too. 

Truce with thy dreaded pen ; thy annals ceaſe; 

Why need we armies when the land's in peace? 

Soldiers are perſect devils in their way; 

When e they're rais'd, ther're curſed hard to 
a 7. ; 


— 


EPISTLE XII. 
10 4 | 
YOUNG LADY. 
WITH 8OME LAMPREYS. 


ITH lovers 'twas of old the faſhion 

By preſents to convey their paſlion ; 
No matter what the gift they ſent, 
The lady ſaw that love was meant. 
Fair Atalanta, as a favour, : 
Took the boar's head her Hero gave her; 
Nor could the briſtly thing affront her; 
'Twas a fit preſent from a hunter. 
When ſquires ſend woodcocks to che dime, 


| It ſerves to ſhew their abſent flame, * ; 5 


Some by a ſnip of woven hair, 
In poſied lokers, bribe the fair. 
How many mercenary matches | e 
Have ſprung from diamond - rings and watches? 
But hold—a ring, a watch, a locket, | 
Would drain at once a poet's pocket; E 
He ſhould ſend ſongs that ceſt him nought, 
Nor ev'n be prodigal of thought. 

Why then ſend Lampreys ? Fye, for ſhame ! 


| ' Twill ſet a virgin's blood on flame, 


This to fifteen a proper giſt ! 
It might lend fixty-five a lift. 
I know your maiden aunt will ſcold; 
And.think my preſent ſomewhat bold. 
I ſee her lift her hands and eyes: 
„What! eat it, nice; eat Spaniſh flies ! 
© Lamprey 's a moſt immodeſt diet: 
% You'll neither wake nor fleep in quiet. 
«© Should 1 to night eat Sago-cream, 
c would make me bluſh to tell my dream: 
lf I cat lobſter, tis ſa warming, 
That every man | ſee looks charming, 
« Wherefore had not the filthy fellow 
Laid Rocheſter upon your pillow ? 
I vow and ſwear, I think the preſent 
Had been as modeſt and as decent. 
Who has her virtue in her power ? 
Each day has its unguarded. hour; 

« Always in danger of undoing, £ 
„A prawn, a ſhrimp, may prove our ruin! 
The ſhepherdeſs, who lives on ſalad, 

& To cool her youth, controls her palate, 
Should Dian's maids turn l:quoriſh livers, 
* And of huge lampreys rob the rivers, 
% Then, all beſide cach glade and viſto, 
& You'd ſee Nymphs lying like Caliſto. | 
« The man, who meant to heat your blood, 
«© Needs not himſelf ſuch vicious food—" 
In this, I own, your aunt is clear, 


Rais d 2 vaſt army from the poilonous ſeed. 


4 


tent you what 1 well might ſpare : 
g | : For, 


For 
Yo! 
Thi 
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For, when I ſee you (withont joking), 
Your eyes, lips, breaſts, are ſ@ provoking, 
They ſet my heart more cock-a-hoop, 
Than could whole ſeas of craw-filh ſoup. 


EPISTLE XIII. 
TO A LADY, 


ON HER 
PASSION FOR OLD CHINA, 


V HAT ecſtaſies her boſom fire! 
How her eyes languiſh with deſire! 

How bleſt, how happy, ſhould I be, 
Were that fond glance beſtow'd on me |} 
New doubts and fears within me war ; 
What rival's near ? a china jar. 

China's the paſſion of her ſoul : 
A cup, a piate, a diſh, a bowl, 
Can kindle wiſhes in her breaſt, 
Inflame with joy, or break her rcſt. 

Some gems collect, ſome medals prize, 
And view the ruſt with lovers“ eyes; 
Some court the ſtars at midnight hours; 


Some doat on nature's charms in flowers; 


But every beauty I can trace 

In Laura's mind, in Laura's face ; 

My ſtars are in this brighter ſphere, 

My lily and my roſe is heze. 
Philoſophers, more grave than wiſe, 

Hunt ſcience down in butterflies ; 

Or, fondly poring on a ſpider, 

Stretch human contemplation wider, 

Foſſils give joy to Galen's ſoul; 

He digs for knowledge, like a mole ; 

In ſhells fo learn'd, that all agree 

No fiſh that ſwims knows more than he ! 

In ſuch purſuits if wiſdom hes, 

Whe, Laura, ſhall thy taſte deſpiſe ? 
When I ſome antique jar behold, 

Or white, or blue, or ſpeck'd with zold; 

Veſſels ſo pure, and ſo reſin'd, 

Appear the types of woman-kind: 

Are they not valued ſor their beauty, 

Too fair, too fine, for houſhold duty ? 

With flowers and gold and azure dy'd, 

Of every houſe the grace and pride ? 

How white, how poliſh'd is their ſkin, 

And valued moſt when only ſeen! 

She, who before was higheſt priz'd, 

1; for a crack or flaw deſpis'd. | 

! grant they're frail; yet they're ſo rare, 

The treaſure cannot coſt too dear! 

Zut man is made of coarſer uff, 

And ſerves convenience well enough; 

He's a ſtrong earthen veſſel, made 

For drudging, labour, toil, and trade; 

619, when wives loſe their other ſelf, 

With caſe they bear the loſs of delf. 

Huſbands, more covetous than ſage, 

ondemn this china- buying rage; 

- hey count that woman's prudence little, 


ho ſets her heart on things ſo brittle. 
Vor. VII. 5 : 
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But are thoſe wiſe men's inclinations 

Fix'd on more ſtrong, more ſure foundations ? 
If all that's frail we muſt deſpiſe, 

No human view or ſcheme is wiſe, 

Are not Ambition's hopes as weak ? 

They ſwell like bubbles, ſhine, and break. 
A Courtier's promiſe is io flight, 

"Tis made at noon, and broke at night. 
What pleaſure's ſure? The Miſs you keep 
Breaks both your fortune and your fleep.., 
The man who loves a country-life 

Breaks all the comforts of his wife; 

And, if he quit his farm and plough, 


| His wife in town may break her vow. 


Love, Laura, love, while youth is warm, 
For each new winter breaks a charm; 

And woman's not like china ſold, 

But cheaper grows in growing old; 

Then quickly chooſe the prudent part, 

Or elſe you break a faithful heart. 


— * 


| EPISTLE XIV. 

| | ON A 

MISCELLANY OF POEMS, 
To BERNARD LINTOTT. + 


« Ipſa varietate tentamus efficere ut alia allis, 
« quzdam ſortaſſe omnibus placeant.” 


Prin. Epiſt. 
A when ſome ſkilful cook, to pleaſe each 
| 8 


ueſt, 

Would in one mixture comprehend a fe 
With due proportion and judicious care 
He fills his diſh with different ſorts of fare, 
Fiſhes and fowls deliciouſly unite. 
To feaſt at once the taſte, the ſmell and ſight. 

So, Bernard, muſt a Miſcellany be f 
Compoundcd of all kinds of poetry; 


| The Muſes' olio, which all ſtates may fit, 


And treat each reader with his darling wit. 
Would'ſt thou for Miſcellanies raiſe thy fame, 

And bravely rival Jacob's mighty name, 

Let all the Muſes in the piece cynſpire; 

The lyric bard muſt ſtrike th' harmonious lyre ; 

Heroic ſtrains muſt here and there be found, 

And nervous ſenſe be ſung in lofty ſound ; 


Let clegy in moving numbers flow, 


And fill ſome pages with melodious woe; 


| Let not your amorous ſongs too numerous prove, 
Nor glut thy reader with abundant love; 


Satire muſt interfere, whoſe pointed rage 

May laſh the madneſs of a vicious age; 

Satire! the Muſe that never fails to hit, 

For if there's ſcandal, to be ſure there's wit. 
Tire not our patience with Pindaric lays, 

Thoſe {well the piece, but very rarely pleaſe; 
Let ſhort-breath'd epigram its force confine, 
And ftrike at follies in a ſingle line. 

Tranſlations ſhou!d throughout the work be ſown, 
And Homex's god - like Muſe be made our own ; 
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Horace in uſeſal numbers ſhould be ſung, 

Agd Virgil's thoughts adorn the Britiſh, tongue. 

Ler Ovid tell Corinna's hard diſdain, 

And at her door in melting notes complain; 

His tender accents pitying virgins move, 

And charm the liſtening ear with tales of love. 

Let every claſſic in the volume ſhine, 

And each contribute to thy great deſign; 

Through various ſubjects let the reader range, 

And raiſe his fancy with a grateful chauge. 
VPariety's the ſource of joy below, | 

From whence ſtill frcth revolving pleaſures flow. 

In books and love, the mind one end purſues, 

And only change th* expiring flame renews. 
Where Buckingham will condeſcend to give, 

That honour d. place to diſtant times muſt live 

When noble Sheffield ſlrikes the trembling ſtrings, 

The little Loves rejoice, and clap their wings; 

Anacreon tives, they cry, th' harmonious ſwain 

' Retunes the lyre, and tries his wonted ſtrain, 6 
Tis he our loſt Anacreon lives again. 

But, when th' illuſtrious poct ſoars above 

"The ſportive revels of the God of Love, 

Like Maro's Muſe, he takes a loftier flipht, 
And towers beyond the wondering Cupid's ſight. 
If thou would'ſt have thy volume ſtand the 

-2eſt, | a 5 

And of all others be reputed beſt, . 
Let Congreve teach the liſtening groves to mourn, 

As when he wept o'er fair Paſtora's urn. 

Let Prior's Muſe with ſoftening accents move, 

gBofc as the ſtrains of conſtant !:mma's love: 

Or let his fancy chooſe ſome jovial theme. 

As when he told Hans Carvel's jealous dream; 

Prior th' admiring reader entertains | 


With Chaucer's humour, and with Spenſer's | 


© ſtrains, 


Waller in Granville lives ; when Mira ſings, 


With Wailers hand he ſtrikes the ſounding firings, 
With ſprightly turns his noble genius ſhines, 
And manly ſenfe adorns his eaſy lines. 
On Addiſon's ſweet lays attention waits, 
nd filence guards the place while he repeats; 
is Muſe alike on every ſubje& charms, 
Whether ſhe paints the god of love, or arms: 
In him pathetic Ovid fings again, 
And Homer's Thad ſhines in his Campaign, 
Whepever Gen ſhall raiſe his ſprightly ſong, | 
_ Senſe Bows in caly numbers from his tongue; 
Great: Photius in tas learned ſon we lee, 
Alike in phy fie, as in poetry. 
When Pope's harmonious Muſe with pleaſur 
„ie 
Amidſt the plains, the murmuring ſtreams and 
oves, 17 
Avanivd Echo, pleas'd to hear his ſongs, 
Through the glad ſhade each warbling note pro- 
| longs; 
His e numbers charm our raviſh'd ears, 


& 


His ſteady judgment far out-ſhoots his years, 
And early in the youth the ged appears. 

From theſe ſucceſsful bards collect thy trains; 
And praiſe with profit ſha!l reward thy pains: 
Then, while calves-lcather-binding bears the ſway, 
And ſheep· fk in to its lecker gloſs gives way; 


U / 
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While neat old Flzevir is reckon'd better 
Than Pirate Hill's brown ſheers and ſcurvy letter; 
While print-admirets careful Aldus choofe; _ 
Before John Morphew, or the weekly news; 

So long ſhall live thy praiſe in books of fame, 
And Tonſon yield to Lintott's lofty name. 


8 . ˖ 
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EPISTLE XV. 


ro TIIE MOST HONOURABLE Tur 
- '*EARI, OF OXFORD, 


THE LORD HIGH TREASUXER. 


| The Epigrammatical Petition of your 
Lordſhip's moſt humble Servant, 


JOHN Gay. 


I M no more to converſe with the ſwains, 

But go where fine people reſort : 

One can | ve without money on plains, 
But never without it at court. 

If when with the fwains I did gambol, 
Larray d me in filver and blue; 

When abroad and in courts | ſhall ramble, 
Pray, my lord, how much money will do? 


ac 


 ECLOGUES, 
| BIRTH OF THE SQUIRE. 


IN IMITATION OF THE POLLIO OF VIRGIL, 


LY E ſylvan Muſes, lofticr ſtrains recite : | 
Net all in ſhades and humble cots delight. 


The driving gales convey the ſwelling ounds; 
Th” attentive ſwain, forgetful of his work, 
With gaping wonder, leans pon his fork. 
What ſudden news alarms the ME, morn ? 
To the glad Squire a hopeſul heir is born. 1 
chace: N 
This hour deſtruction brings on all your race: 
See the pleas d tenants duteous offerings bear, 
Turkeys aud geeſe, and grocer's ſweeteſt ware; 


and old October reddens every noſe. | 
Beagles and ſpaniels roumd his cradle ſtand, 

E iſs his moiſt lip, and gently lick his hand. 

He joys to hear the ſhrill horn's echoing ſounds, 
And learns to liſp the names of all the hounds. 
With frothy ale to make his cup o'crflow, 

Barley hall in paternal acres grow ; - 

he bee ſhall fip the fragrant dew from flowers, 
To give metheglin for his morning-hours ; 


And his own orchard ſparkle in his bowls. 
His Sire's exploits he now with wonder hears, 


The monſtrous tales indulge his greedy ears; 


< . 


Hark ! the bells ring; along the diſtant grounds 


Mourn, mourn, ye flags, and all ye beaſts ok, 


With the new health the ponderous tankard flows, 


For him the cluſtering hop ſhall climb the p es, ; 


ow , 
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How, when youth ſtrung his nerves and warm'd 
his veins, 

He rode the mighty Nimrod of the plains. 

Ke leads the ſtaring infant through the hall, 

Poin's out the horny ſpoils that grace the wall; 

Tells, how this ſtag through three whole coun- 
ties fled, | 

What rivers ſwam, where bay'd, and where he 
bled, | | 

Now he the wonders of the fox repeats, 

Deſcribes the deſperate chace, and all his cheats; 

How in one day, beneath his furious ſpeed, 

He tir'd ſeven courſers of the fteeteſt breed; 

How high the pale he leap'd, how wide the 

dirch, _ | HANS 

When the hound tore the haunches of the 
witch | : N 

Thoſe ſtories, which deſcend from ſon to ſon, 

The forward boy ſhall one day make his own, | 

Ah, too, fond mother, think the time draws 
Nt h, k | ; 51 

That "> the darling from thy tender eye; 

How ſhall his ſpirit brook: the rigid rules, 

And the long tyranny of grammar-ſchools ? 

Let younger brothers o'er dull authors plod, 

Laſh'd into Latin by the tingling rod; 


No, let him never feel that ſmart difgrace ; 


V by ſhould he wiſer prove than ail his race? 
When ripening youth with down o'erfhades his 
chin, | 10 No 
And every female eye incites to fin ; 
The milk-maid 'thoughtleſs of her future ſhame) 
With ſmackin$ lip ſliali raiſe his guilty flame; 
The dairy, barn the hay-loſt, an! the grove, 
Shall oft“ he conſcious of their ſtolen love. 
But think, P::{cilia, on that dreadful time, 
When pang and watery qualms ſhall own thy 
unc. ; 
How wi't thou tremble when thy nipple's preſt, 
To ſce the white drops bathe thy ſwelling breaſt ? 
Nine moons ſha}; publickly divulge thy ſhame, 
And the young Squire foreſtall a father's name. 


When twice twelve times the reaper's ſweep- 
ing hand FR 
With Jevel'd harveſts has beſtrown the land; 

On fam'd St. Hubert's feaſt, his winding horn 
Shall cheer the joyful hound, and wake the 
morn ; | 

This memorable day his eager ſpeed. 

Shall urge with bloody heel the rifing ſteed. 
O check the foamy bit, nor tempt thy ſate, 
Think on the murders of a five-bar gate 
Yer, prodigal of life, the leap he tries, 
Low in the duſt his groveling honour lies, 


Headlong he falls, and on the rugged ſtone 


Diſtorts his neck, and cracks the coilar-bone. 
O venturous youth, thy thirſt of game allay ; 
May'ſt thou ſurvive the perils of this day 
He mall ſurvive ; and in late years. be ſent 
To ſnore away debates in parliament. | 
The time ſhali come, when his more ſolid ſenſe 
Ith nod important ſhall the laws difpenie ; 
A Juſtice wich grave Juſtices ſhall fit; 
Re praiſe their wiſdom, they admire his wit. 


7 


No greyhound all attend the tenant's pace, 

No ruſty gun the farmer's chimney grace; 
Salmons ſhall leave their covers void of ſear, 
Nor dread the thievith net or triple ſpear ; 


| Poachers ſhalt tremble at his awful name, % 
Whom vengeance now o'crtakes for murder'd 
game. on * 


Aſnſt me, Bacchus, and ye drunken powers, 
To ing his friendſhips and his midnight hours! _ 
Why doſt thou glory in thy ſtrength of beer, 
Firm-cork'd and mellow'd till the twentieth year-z 


Or when his languid rays in Scorpio ſhine? 
Think on the miſchiefs which from thence havs 
ſprung ! „ n 
At arms with curſes dire the wrathful tongue; 
Foul ſcandul to the lying lip affords, — - 


"S * 


And prompts the memory with injurions words. 

O where is wiſdom when by this o'erpower'd ! 

The ſtate is cenſur'd, and the maid deflower'd f* 

And wilt thou tif, O Squire, brew ale fo ſtrong ? 

Hear then the dictates of prophetic ſong. . 
Methinks | fee him in his hall appear, 

| Where the long table floaes in claramy beer. 


Midſt mugs aud glaſſes ſhatter'd o'er-the floor, 


Dead unk, his ſerviſe crew ſupinely fore ;?“ 


The mighty bumper trembles 19 his hands; 
| Boldly he drivks, aud, like his glorious fires," © *. 
In copious gulphs of potent ale expires. 8 
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THE .TOILE TT Bz*: 
A TOWN ECLO us. 


LYDIA. 


With green, 2 8 ' 
Since Lydia kaew the bioſſpm of fifteen; .. 
No lovers now her mo:ning hours moleſt, 
And catch her at her toilette half- undraſt; 


No chairs, no coaches, crowd her filent door; 
Her midnights once at-cards and hazard fled, 
Which now, alas! the dreams away ip bed. 
Around her wait Shocks, monkeys, and mockays, 
To #11 the place of fops and perjur'd beau; 
In theſe ſhe views the mimickry of man, 
And ſmiles when grinning Pug N her fan; 
When Poll repeats, the ſounds deceive her ear 
(For ſounds like his once told her:-Pamon's care); 
With theſe alone her tedious mornings pals; 
Gr, at the dumb devorion of her glaſs, 2 
And fancies youthful dreſs gives youthful airs; 
With crimſon wool the ixcs every grace, 
That not a bluſh can diſcompoſe her ſace. 
Reclin'd upon her arm, ſhe penſive fate, 
And cu:sd th' inconſtancy of youth too late. 

O Youth !' O ſpring of life! for ever loſt ? 
No more my name ſhall reiga the favourite toaſt; 
On glaſs no more the diamond grave my nam e, 
And raymes miſ- pelt record a iover's flame: 
} 3 [VE 4 2 9 ; G5 
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Brew'd or when Phoebus warms the fleecy ſign, 


Triumpheut, ober the proftrate brutes he ſtands, 


| QW twenty ſprings had clath'd. the park : 


The thundering knocker wakes the iireet no more, 


She ſmooths her brow, and frizzles forth her hairs, | 


Nez 
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| Nor ſhall ſide- boxes watch my reſtleſs as 2 7 | 
And, as they catch the 4 in 1 3 . 4s 8 Auers, T 
With humble bows; nor white-lov'd beaux en- Perhaps E _— an injur'd bed repay; B. 
in _ q 4 th The rival of | a gs ug 9 J 
crowds behind, to guard me to my coach. ) : . | tn gold. | 
— — 80 ae * co IE: n with diamonds; free from thought and A 
For Chloe's now what Lydia was before! 5 A huſb 4 & 
"Tis true, this Chloe boaſts the peach": = and's fullen humours ſhe can bear. T 
3 e 8 y — theſe ſobs ? and why theſe ſtreaming F 
ut does her nearer whiſper breathe perf | . | : 
rr Goaph us Lao Gn i 
Tet if you ſaw her unconfin'd by ſtays! g Yet if he ul 1h of ers name. PL 
She doubly to fifteen may make pretence ; | But Chloe boaſt ut fain a rival flame? F. 
Alike we read it in her face and ſenſe. To h oe boaſts andzriumphs in my pains; 
e ol or hs L . tis to me he feigns. L 
Could check the freedoms of a young coquette 1 Glick Lydia rav'd. Her maid appears; T 
Why will ye then; vain fops; her eyes 3 5 7 ns 7 8 her ſteady hand ſhe bears. 7 
- Her eyes can, like your perjur'd tongues, 1 Ae = Y n env s gloſs becomes your face! 7 
What ſhall I do? how ſpend the hateful day? How ch in ap! ures; then, ſo ſweet a lace ! f 
At chapel ſhall I wear the morn away ? 21 armingly you look! ſo bright! ſo fair? 1 
Who there frequents at theſe unmodiſh hours Straight Lydia fn e re, owes its air, 

But ancient matrons with their irizzled towers, | And at the: la _—_ ee dee eee 
And grey religious maids? My preſence there s | e play-houſe Harry keeps her box. | 80 
Amid that ſober train would own deſpair; ES v 
Nor am [| yet ſo old; nor is my glance 7 | 5 5 * 
As yet fixt wholly to devotion's trance. THE TE A-T ABLE. 

* * [11 dreſs, and take my wonted A TOWN ECLOGUE , 
g | N . — 2 > . 
ag: >> 6d Indian ſhop throagh all the Doris and MrraxrE. : 
| ange; | | ; ; : AINT James's noon- | 

Where the tall jar erects his coſtly pride, & X TY "3 day bell for prayers had v 
With antick ſhapes in china's azure dy d; And coaches to the patron's levee roll'd l 
A here careleſs lies the rich brocade unroll'd; When Doris roſe. And now through all the r l 

Here ſhines a cabinet with burniſh'd gold : From flowery Tea exhales a ec fume. 885 
But then remembrance will my grief renew, Cup after cup they ſipt, and talk'd by fits ; T 

Twas there the raffling dice faiſe Damon threw ; For Doris here, and there Melanthe fits : a 
The raffling dice to him decide the prize; Doris was young, a laughter- loving * 

Twas there he 5rſt convers'd with Chloe's eyes. Nice of her own alike and others fame: f Y 
Hence ſprung th' lil · fated cauſe of all my ſmart ; Melanthe's tongue could well a tale advance y 
To me the toy he gave, to her his heart. TOY And ſoener gave than ſunk a circumſtance; ; 

But ſoon thy perjury in the gift was found, Lock'd in her memory, ſecrets never d d. 

Ihe ſhiver'd china dropt upon the ground; Doris begun: Melanthe thus reply d, 7 \ 
Sure omen that thy vows would faithleſs prove ; FT... 5 8 
Frail was thy preſent, frailer was thy love. — 45 lab ad 9 5 0 

Dro eee ES Sylvia the vain fantaſtic Fop admires; 

h e: The Rake's loole gallantry her boſom fires; , 

; Thou ne'er haſt known what love or rivals meant, Sylvia like that is vain, like this ſhe rov N 1 
And Pang with pleaſure can his fetters bear, | la liking them ſhe bas herſelf ap i dia I 
Who ne er believ'd the vows that lovers ſwear! EE. * | 
How am I curſt (unhappy and forlorn) ET MEL ANTHE. 

With perjury, with love, and rival's ſcorn !. Laura rails on at men, the ſex reviles l 
Talſe are the looſe coquette's inveigling airs, 1 heir vice condemns, or at their folly ſmiles, =. 
Falſe is the pompous grief of youthful heirs, Why ſhould her tongue in juſt reſentment fail, , 
Falſe is the cringing courtier's plighted word Since men at her with equal freedom rail? i 
Falſe are the dice when gameſters ſtamp the b = Wh he” | I. | 
Falle is the ſprightly widow's public tear; EY | Laſt | BHS i | \ 
Yet theſe to Damox's oaths are all ſincere aſt Maſquerade was Sylvia nymph-like ſeen, 
e che fex dicdain: Her hand a crook ſuſtain'd, her dreſs was green; þ 
Let ſervile Chloe wear the nuptial chain >. An amorous ſhepherd led her through the crowd, 5 
Damon is practis'd in the modiſh life 1 | The nymph was innocent, the ſhepherd vow'd; 
te bees” Ind yet be civil.to a "hy {| But nymphstheir innocence with ſhepherds truſt ; 7 
He games; he ſwears; he drinks; he fights; he So both withdrew, as nymph and ſhepherd mult. | 
. 1 e MzLAxTIx. 7 
. oe can believe he fondly loves. Name but the licence of the modern ſtage 
Miſtreſs and wife can well ſupply his need; Laura takes fire, and kindles into rage 5 : BY - 
FE Ne \ 


A miſs ſor pleaſure, and a wile for breed. 


he 


The whining tragic love ſhe ſcarce can bear, 

But nauſeous comedy ne'er ſhock'd her ear; 

Yet, in the gallery mobb'd, ſhe ſits ſecure, 

And laughs at jeſs that turn the box demure. 
Dor1s. 


Truſt not, ye Ladies, to your beauty's power, 


For beauty withers like a ſhrivel'd flower 


Yet thoſe fair flowers, that Sylvia's temples bind, 
Fade not with ſudden blights, or winter's wind; 
Like thoſe, her face defies the rolling years ; 

For art her roſes and ber charms repairs. 


MELANTUE, 


Laura deſpiſes every outward grace, 

The wanton ſparkling eye, the blooming face 

The beauties of the ſoul are all her pride, 

For other beauties Nature has deny'd : 

If affectation ſhews a beauteous mind, 

Lives there a man. to Laura's merits blind ? 
Donis. 


Sylvia be ſure defies the town's reproach, 
Whoſe diſhabille is ſoil'd in hackney coach; 
What though the ſaſh- was clos'd, muſt we con- 
| clude, 
That ſhe was yielding, when her fop was ruds ? 
MrLANTRHE. | 
Laura learnt caution at too dear a coſt. 
What fair c-uld e'er retrieve her honour loſt ? 
Secret ſhe loves; and who the nymph can blame, 
Who durſt not own a footman's vulgar flame? 
Doris. 
Though Laura's homely taſte deſcends ſo low; 
Her tootman well may vie with Sylvia's beau. 
| MreLANTHE. 


Yet why ſhould Laura think it a diſgrace, 
When proud Miranda's groom wears Flanders 
lace ? 


What though for muſic Cynthio boaſts an ear ? 


| Robin perhaps can hum an Opera air. 


Cynt..io can bow, takes ſnuff, and dances well; 

Robin talks common ſenſe, can write and ſpell. 

Sylvia's vain fancy dreſs and ſhow a:imires ; 

But 'tis the man aloac whom Laura fires. 
MELAN: HE. : 

Plato's wiſe morals Laura's foul improve: 

And this no doubt muſt be Platonic love! 

Her foul to generous aQs was {till inclin'd. | 

V hat ſhews more virtue than an humble mind? 


Donis 
What though young Sylvia love the park's cool 


ſhade 


9 
And wander in the duſk the ſecret glade ?. 


Maiqu'd and alone (by chance) ſhe met her 
ſpark ; | 

That innocence is weak which ſtuns the dark. 

| MELANTHEs | 


But Laura for her flame has no pretence 

er ſootman is a footman too in ſenſe. 
Al prudes | hate; and thoſe are rightly curſe 
With ſcandal's double load, who cenſure ficit, 
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Donis. 
And what if Cynthio Sylvia's garter ty'd ? 
Who ſuch a foot and ſuch a leg would hide; 
When crook-knee'd Phyllis can expoſe to view 
Her gold-clock'd ſtocking, and her tawdry ſhoe ?. 
MELANTHE. 
if pure devotion center in the ſace, 
If cenſuring others ſhew intrinſic grace, 
If guiit to public freedoms be conſin d, 
Prudes (all muſt own) are of the holy kind! 
Donis. 
Sylvia diſdains reſerve, and flies conſtraint; 
She neither is, nor would be thought, a Saint. 
MrLANTIE. 
Love is a trivial paſſion, Laura cries : 
May I be bleſt with friendſliip's ſtricter ties! 
To ſuch a breaſt all ſecrets we commiend; 
Sure the whole Drawing-room is Laura's friend. 
| Dok1s. 


At marriage Sylvia rails? who men would truſt? 


Vet huſbends' jealouſies are ſometimes juſt. 
Her favours Sylvia ſnarts among mankind: 
duch generous love ſhould neveshe conſin'd: 


As thus alternate chat employ'd their tongue, 
With thundering raps the brazen knocker rung. 
Laura and Sylvia came; the nymphs ariſe ; 

This unexpected viſit, Doris cries, 
| © 1s doubly kind ' Melanthe Laura led: 
+ Since I was laſt ſo bleſt, my dear. ſhe ſaid, 
c Sure 45 an age!“ They ſate; the hour was. 
et; ; | 
And all again that night at Ombre met. 


TOs EF 


THE FUNERAL 
A TOWN ECLOGUE. 


SABINA., LUCY. 


—_— 


 TPWICF had the moon perform'd her earthly 


q - - 
Y race, 


1 
Since firſt the veil o'ercaſt Sahina's face. 


i hen dicd the tender partner of her bed. 
And lives Sabina when Fidelio's dead? 
Fidelio's dead, and yet Sabina livcs. 


| But ſce the tribute of her tears ſhe gives: 


Their abten: Lord her rooms in ſable mourn, 

Ard all the day the glimmering tapers burn; 

Stretch d on the couch of ſtate the penſive lies, 

While oft the ſnowy cambric wipes her eyes. 
Now enter'd Lucy : truity Lucy knew 

To roll a fleeve, or bear a billet doux ; 

Her ready tongue, in ſecret ſervice try'd, 

With equal fluency ſpoke truth or ly d; 

She well could fluſh or humble a gallant, 

' And ſerve at once as maid and confidant ! 

A letter from her faithful ſtays ſhe took : 

Se bina ſnatch'd it with an angry look, 

And thus in haſty words her grief conſeſt; 

While Lucy ſtrove to ſooche her troubled breaſt, 


Sabixa. 


My life's a life of ſorrow, not of love. 


May faps of mine, as Flavia's favours, boaſt, 


Where's wit, where's beauty, where is virtue 


. Alas! they're now no more; Fidelio's dead? | 


* 


SZooner the nation ſhall from ſnuff be freed, 


. Than ſqualls of chiſdren for an abſent nurſe, 
Have yoy not fancy'd, in his frequent kiſs, 


May cards employ my nights, and nevec more 
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| SABINA, | 
What, ſtill Myrtillo's hand! his flame I ſcorn ; 
Give back his paſſion with the ſeal untorn, 
To break our ſoft repoſe has man a right? 
And are we doom'd to read whate'er they write? 
Not all the ſex my firm reſol ves ſhall move; 


May Lydia's wrinkles all my forehcad trace, 
And Celia's paleneſs ficken o'er my face; 


And coquettes triumph in my honour loſt; 


May theſe curſt eyes behold a matadore ; 
Break China, periſh Shock, die Parroquet ; 
When 1 Fidelio's dearer love forget 
Fidelio s judgment ſcorn'd the ſoppiſh train; 
Mis air was eaſy, and his dreſs was plain; 

His words ſincere, reſpect his preſence drew, 
And on his lips ſweet converſation grew: 


fled ? 


Lucy. 


Vet, when he liv'd. he wanted every grace; 
That eaſy air was then an awkward pace: 
Have not your. ſighs in whifpers often ſaid, 
His dreſs was ſlovenly, his ſpeech il}-bred ? 
Have not I heard you, with a ſecret tear, 
Call that ſweet converſe ſullen and ſevere ? 
Think not 1 come to take Myrtillo's part; 
Let Chloe. Daphne, Doris, ſhare his heart; 
Let Chloe's love in every cat expreſs 
His graceful perſon and genteel addreſs. 

All well may judge what ſhaſt has Daphne hit, 
Who ſuffers ſilence, to admire his wit. 

His equipage and liveries Doris move; 

But Chloe, Daphne, Doris, fondly love, 
Sooner ſhall cits in faſhions guide the court, 
And beaux upon the buſy Change reſort ; 


And ſops' apartments ſmoke with India's weed; 
Sooner 1'd wiſh and figh through nunnery grates; 
Than recommend the flame Sabina hates. 


SABINA. 


Pecauſe ſome widows are in haſte ſubdued; 
Shall every ſop upon our tears intrule? 

Can I forget my lov'd Fidelio's tongue, 

Soft as the warbling of Italian ſong? 

Did not his roſy lips breathe forth perfume, 
Fragrant as ſteam from tea's imperial bloom? 


= * * 
4 | Lucy. | | 
Vet once you thought that tongue a greater curſe 


Th' ungrateſul leavings of a filthy mils ? 
ag Sanina. 


Love, I thy power defy ; no ſecond fame 
Shall ever raze my dear Fidelio's name. 
Fannia without a tear might loſe her Lord, 
Who ne'er enjoy'd his preſence but at board. 


And why ſhould ſorrow fit on Leſbia's face ? 


Laſt night ſhe fainted at Sabina's name | 
Why, Daphne, doſt thou blame Sabina's charms ? 


Doris threw love, unmindful of the cards; 


f 5 | 
| © ESPOUSAL. 
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No friend, no lover, is to Leſbia dead; 


For Leſbia long had known a ſeparate bed. 
Guſh forth, ye tears; waſte, waſte, ye fighs, my 
- breaſt; | 5 1 3 
My days, my nights, were by Fidelio bleſt 1 
Lucy. | 


| You cannot ſure ſorget how oft” you ſaid, 


His teazing fondnefs jealouſy _betray'd | 
When at the play the neighbouring box he took, 
You thought you read ſuſpicion in his Jook, _ 


When cards and counters flew around the board, : 


Have you not wiſh'd-the abſence of your Lord? 
His company was then a poor pretence, . 


| To check the freedoms of a wife's ęxpence. 


SABINA. 


But why ſhould 1 Myrtillo's paſſion blame, 


Since Love's a fierce, involuntary flame ? 
| Lucy. | 


Could he the ſallies of his heart withſtand, 


Why ſhould he not to Chloe give his hand ? 
For Chloe's handſome ; yet he flights her flame; 


Sabina keeps no lover from thy arms. 
At crimp Myrtillo play'd ; in kind regards 
Doris was touch'd with ſpleen - her fan he rent 
Flew from the table, and to tears gave vent. 
Why, Doris, doſt thou curſe Sabina's eyes? 
To her Myrt illo is a vulgar prize. 

hy SABINA. | 1 
Yet ſay, I lov'd; how loud would cenſure rail! 
So ſoon to quit the duties of the veil! | | 
No, ſooner Plays and 'Operas I'd ſorſwear, : 
And change theſe China jars for Tunbridge warez 
Or truſt my mother as a confidant, 
Or fix a friendſhip with my maiden-aunt; 
Than till to morrow throw my weeds away. _ 
Vet let me ſee him, if he comes to-day l 


— 
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A SOBER ECLOGUE. 
BETWEEN TWO er THE PEOPLE CALLED 
QUAKERS, > 42h 
£5 Cares. Tarr HA. 


þ 

BENE ATH the ſhadow of a beaver hat, 
| Meek Caleb at a ſilent meeting ſat; 
His eye-balls oft' forgot the holy trance, 
While Tabitha demure return d the glance, 
The meeting ended, Caleb ſilence broke, 
And Tabitha her inward yearnings ſpoke. 

1 CALEB. 


Beloved, ſee how all thin s follow love; 
Lamb fondleth lamb, and dove diſports with dove 
vet ſondled lambs their innocence ſecure, 

And none can call that turtle s bill impure. 
O ſaireſt of, your lifters, let me be 


N 


Are there ſuch cemforts in a ſot's embrace? 


- 


The billing dove aud ſondling lamb e 
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A. 


Ah, Jealouſy! turn, turn thine eyes aſide : 
How can 1 ſee that watch adorn thy ſide? 


{ 
TARITRHA. 


£ — 
But, Caleb, know that birds of gentle mind 
Fle& a mate among the ſober kind; 
Not the Mocka ws, all deck'd in ſcarlet pride, 
Entice their mild and modeſt hearts aſide: 

But thou, vain man! beguil'd by Popiſh ſhows, 
Doateſt on ribbands, flounces, furbelows. 

If thy falſe heart be fond of tawdry dyes, 

Go, wed the painted arch in ſummer-ſkies; | 
Such love will like the rainbow's hue decay, 
Strong at the firſt, but paſſeth ſoon away. 


- Cares. 


Name not the frailties of my youthful days, 
When vice miſled me through the harlot's ways; 
When I with wanton look the ſex beheld. 
And Nature with each wanton look rebell'd ; 
Then party-colour'd pride my heart might move 
With Jace, the net to catch unhallow'd love. 
All ſuch-like love is fading as the flower, 
Springs in a day, and withercth in an hour: 
But now I feel the ſpouſal love within, 
And ſpouſal love no ſiſter holds a fin. 

„ TaABITUA. | 
I know thou longeſt for the flaunting maid, 
Thy falſehood own, and ſay I am betray'd ; 
The tongue of man is bliſter d o'er with lies, 
But truth is ever read in woman's eyes. 
O that my lip obey'd a tongue like thine ! 
Or that thine eye bewray'd a love like mine! 
8 e 4:5 en. 5 ö 


flow bitter are thy words] forbear to teaſe, 
too might blame but love delights to pleaſe. 
Why ſhould I tell thee, that, when laſt the ſun 


Painted the downy peach of Newington, 


Joſiah led thee through the garden's walk, 
And mingled melting kiſſes with his talk? 


©, Forverily no gift the ſiſters take 


For luſt of gain, but for the giver's ſake, 
; TARIT AA. 


Iown, Joſiah gave the golden toy, | 
Which did the righteous hand of Quare employ. 
When Caleb hath afſign'd ſome happy day, 
110k on this, and chide the hours delay: 

And, when Joſiah would his love purſue, 

On this I look and ſhun his wanton view. | 
Man but in vain with trinkets tries to move; 
The only preſent love demands is love. 


CALEB, | 


Ah, Tabitha, to hear theſe words of thine, 
My pulſe beats high, as if inflam'd with wine! 
When to the brethren firſt with fervent zeal ' 
The ſpirit mov'd the yaarnings to reveal, 
How did I joy thy trembling lip to ſee 

Red as the cherry ſrom the Kentiſh tree 

When ecſtaſy had warm'd thy look ſo meck, 
Garlens of roſes bluſhed on thy cheek ! 
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With what ſweet tranſport didſt thou roll thine 
eyes | ; 

How did thy words provoke the brethren's ſighs! 

Words that with holy ſighs might others move, 

But, Tabitha, my ſighs were ſighs of love. 

TaBITHA. _ 

Is Tabitha beyond het wiſhes bleſt ? ESE 

Does no proud worldly dame divide thy breaſt? 

Then hear me, Caleb, witneſs what I ſpeak, ' 

This ſolemn promiſe death alone can break: _ 

Sooner I would bedeck my brow with lace, 

And with immodeſt favourites ſhade my face, 

Sooner like B bylon's lewd whore be dreſt 

in flaming diamonds and a ſcarlet veſt, 

Or make a curtſie in Cathedral pew, oF gt 

Than prove inconſtant, while my Caleb's true. 
CALEB. | "Mea 

When I prove falſe, and Tabitha forſake, 

Veachers ſhall dance a jig at country-wake; 


| Brethren unbeaver'd then ſhall bow their head, 


And with prophane mince-pies our babes be fed. 
3 TABITEHA. | q 


If that Joſiah were with paſſion fir d,. 
Warm as the zeal of youth when firſt jiuſpir'd y - 
In ſteady love though he might perſevere, 
Unchanying as the decent garb we wear, 
And thou wert fickle as the wind that blows, 
Light as the father on the head of beaux; 
Yet [| for thee would all thy ſex reſign . 
Siſters, take all the reſt—be Caleb mine. 

| CALEB. 
Though I had all that ſinful love affords 
And all the'concubines of all the lords, 


Whoſe couches creak with whoredom's ſinſul 
ſhame, | | | 


? 


| "Whoſe velvet-chairs are with adultery lame; 
{ Ev'n in the harlot's hall, I would not ſip 


{he dew of lewdneſs from her lying lip; 
l' ſhun her paths, upon thy mouth to dwell, 


More ſweet than powder which the merchants 

ES. Ne ee. * x 

O ſolace me with kiſſes pure like thine ! 

Enjoy, ye lords, the wanton concubinè. | 

The ſpring now calls us forth; come, ſiſter, 
come | ee | 


I o ſee the primroſe and the daiſy bloom. 


Let ceremony bind the worldly pair ; 
Siſters eſteem the brethren's words ſincere. 


1 TaABITHA. ; 
Eſpouſals are but forms. O lead me hence, 
For ſecret love can never give offence. 


draw: 


Then hand in hand the loving mates with- 
True love is nature unreftrain'd by law - | 


| This tenet all the holy ſ@ft allows; 
So Tabitha took earneſt of a ſpoule, 


* * 
* 
» 
* 
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PANTHEA:  . | 


' ONG had Panthea felt Love's ſecret ſmart, 
And hope and fear alternate rul'd her heart; 
Conſenting glances had her flame confeſt; 
In wottan's eyes her very faul's expreſt. 
Perjur'd Alexis ſaw the bluſhing maid, 
He faw, he ſwore, he conquer'd, and betray'd. 
Another love now calls him from her arms, 
His fickle heart another beauty warms; 
Thoſe oaths, oft? whiſper'd in Panthea's ears, 
e now again to Galatea ſwears. 
| Beneath a beech th' abandon'd virgin laid, 
In grateful ſolitude enjoys the ſhade ; 7 
There with faint voice ſhe breath'd theſe moving 
fſtrains, N 
While ſighing Zephyrs ſhar'd her amorous pains. 
Pale ſettied ſorrow hangs upon my brow, 
Dead are my charms; Alexis breaks his vow! 
Think, think, dear ſhepherd, on the days you 
knew, 
When | was happy, when my ſwain was true; 
Think how thy looks and tongue are form'd to 
move; 
And think yet more —that all my fault was love. 
Ah, could you view me in this wretched ſtate, 
You might not love me, but you could not hate. 
Could you behold me in this conſcicus ſhade, 


Where firſt thy vows, where firſt my love was 


paid, 
Worn out with watching, ſullen with deſpair, 
And ſee each eye ſwell with a guſhing tear; 
Could you behold me on this moſſy bed, 
From my pale cheek the lively crimſon fled, 
Which in my ſofter hours you oft' have ſworn, 
With roſy beauty far oatbluſh'd the morn; 
Could you untouch'd this wretched object bear, 
And would not loſt Panthea claim a tear? 
You could not, ſure—tears from your eycs would 
ſteal, 

And unawares thy tender ſoul reveal. 
Ah; no! thy ſoul with cruelty is fraught, 
No tenderneſs diſturbs thy ſavage thought; 
Sooner ſhall tigers ſ;are the trembling lambs, 
And wolves with pity hear their bleating dams; 
Sooner ſhall vultures from their quarry fly; 
Then falſe Alexis for Panthea ſigh. 
Thy boſom ne'er a tender thought confeſt, 
Sure ſtubborn flint has arm'd thy cruel breaſt ; 
But hardeſt flints are worn by frequent rains, 
And the ſaft drops diſſolve their ſolid veins; 
While thy relentleſs heart more hard appears, 
And is not ſoften'd by a flood of tears. 

Ah, what is love Panthea's joys are gone, 
Her liberty, her peace, her reaſon, flown 1 - 
And when | view me inthe watery glaſs, 
I find Panthea now, not what ihe was. 
As northern winds the new-born roſes blaſt, 
And on the ground their fading ruins caſt ; 
Ass ſudden blights corrupt the ripen'd grain, 
And ol its vet dure ſpoil the mournful plain; 


Some in her hair diffuſc a trembling ray; 


So hapleſs love on hlooming features preyt, 

So hapleſs love deſtroys our peaceful days. 
Come, geetle ſleep, relieve theſe weary'd eyes, 
All ſorrow in thy ſoft embraces dies: | 
There, ſpite of all thy perjur'd vows, I find 
Faithleſs Alexis languiſhingly kind: | 
Sometimes he leads me by the mazy ſtream, 

And pleafingly deludes me in my dream ; 
Sometimes he guides me to the fecret grove, 
Where all our looks, and all our talk is love. 
Oh, could 1 thus conſume each tedious day, 

And in ſweet flumbers dream my life away, 

But fleep, which now no more relieves theſe eyes, 
To my fad ſoul the dear deceit denies. 

Why does the ſun dart forth its ch-erſnl rays ? 
Why do the woods reſound wi h warbling lays ? 
Why does the roſe her grateful fragrance yield, 


And yellow cowllips paint the ſmiling field? 


| Why do the ſtreams with murmuring muſic flow, 
And why do groves their ſrizndly ſhade beſtow ?- 
Let fable clouds the cheerful ſun deface, 
Let mourrful filence ſeize the feather'd race; 
No more, ye roſes, grateful fragrance yield, 
Droop, droop, ye cowlſlips, in the blaſted field; 
No 3 ye ſtreams, with murmuring muſic 
ow, 
And let not groves a friendly ſhade beſtow : 
With ſympathizing grief let nature_ mourn, 
And never know the youthful ſpring*s. return. 
And ſhall I never more Alexis ſee ; % 
Then wha is ſpring, or grove, or ſtream, to 
me? * 
Why 3 the ſkipping lambs on yonder 
plai 5 
Why do the birds their tuneful voices ſtrain? 


4 Why friſk thoſe heifers in the cooling grove ? 


Their happier life is ignorant of love. 

Oh ! lead me to ſome melancholy cave, 
To Jull my ſorrows in a living grave; 

From the dark rock where daſhing waters fall, 


And creeping ivy hangs the craggy wall; 


Where | may waſte in tears my hours away, 
And never know the ſeaſons or the day ! 
Die, die, Panthea—fly this hateful grove ; 
For what is life without the ſwain I love ? 


_ ARAMINTA. 
AN ELEGY. 


| Wak'd flumbering Delia from her pleaiing 
dreams; | | 

Her wiſhes by her fancy were ſupply'd, 

And in her fleep the nuptial knot was ty'd. 

With ſecret joy ſhe ſaw the morning ray 

Chequer the floor, and through the curtains play; 

The happy morn that ſhall her bliſs complete, 

And all her rivals envious hopes defeat. 

In haſte ſhe roſe, forgetful of her prayers, 

Flew to the glaſs, and praQtis'd o'er her arrs: 

Her new-ſet jewels round her robe are plzc's, 

Some in a brilliant buckle bind her waiſt, 

Some round her neck a circling light diſplay, 


The 


OW Phcebus roſe, and with his early beams 
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The ſilver knot o'crlooks the Mechlin lace, 

And adds becoming beauty to her ſace; 

Brocaded flowers o'er the gay mantua ſhine, 

And the rich ſtays her taper ſhape confine ; 

Thus all her dreſs exerts a graceful pride, 

And ſporting Loves ſurround th' expecting bride; 

For Daphnis now attends the bluſhing maid, 

Before the prieſt the ſolemn vows are paid; 

This day, which ends at once all Delia's cares, 

Shall ſwell a thouſend eyes with ſecret tears. 

Ceaſe, Araminta, tis in vain to grieve, 

Canſt thon from Hymen's bonds the youth re- 
trieve? | 

Diſdain his perjuries, and no longer mourn ; 

Recal my love, and find a ſure return. 

But ſtill the wretched maid no comfort knows, 
And with reſentment cheriſhes her woes; | 
Alone {he pines, and, in theſe mournful ſtrains, 
Of Daphnis? vows, and her own fate complains : 

Was it for this | ſparkled at the Play, 

And loiter'd in the Ring whole hours away ? 
When iſ thy chariot in the circle ſhown, 
Our mutual paſſion by our looks was known: 
Through the gay crowd my watchful glances flew, 
Where'er | pals, thy grateful eyes purſue. 
© Ah, faichlgſs youth! too well you ſaw my 
pain; 
&« For eyes the language of the ſoul explain.“ 
1hink, Daphnis, think that ſcarce five days are 
fled, 
Since (O ſalſe tongue!) thoſe treacherous things 
you ſaid; | 
How did you praiſe my ſhape and graceful air! 
And woman thinks all compliments ſincere. 
Didit thou not then in rapture ſpeak thy flame. 
And in ſoft ſighs breathe Araminta's name ? ; 
Didft thou not then with oaths thy paſſion prove, 
And with an awſul trembling, ſay—l love? 
„Ah, faithleſs youth! too well you ſaw my 
ain; 
“ For 2905 the language of the ſoul explain.“ 
How could'ſt thou thus, ungrateſul youth, de- 
ceive ? 
How could I thus, upguarded maid, believe? 
Sure thou canſt well recal that fatal night, 
When ſubtle love firſt enter'd at my fight : 
When in the dance was thy partner chaſe, 
Gods! what a rapture in my botom role ! 
My trembling hand my ſudcen joy confeſs' d, 
My glowing cheeks a wounded heart expreſs'd ;\ 
My looks ſpoke love; while you, with anfwering 
eyts, 
In killing glances made as kind replies. 
Think, Daphnis, think what tender thingsyoulſai el 
Think what confuſion all my foul betray'd, 
You call'd my graceful preſence Cynthia's air 
And, when 1 ſung, the Syrens charm'd your t: 
My fleme, blown up by flattery, ſtronger grew; 
A gaje of love in every whiſper flew. _ 
Ah, faithleſs youth! too well you ſaw my 
pain; 
For eyes che language of the ſoul explain.” 

Whene'er | drefsd, my maid who knew my 

flame, 


| When ſhe beheld me at the name grow pale, 


"Ye Muſes, mourn; ye chambermaids, deplore. 
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Thy picture in her talk ſo lovely grew, 

That thy dear image roſe before my view; 
She dwelt whole hours upon thy ſhape and mien, 
And wounded Delia's fame, to ſooth my ſpicen: 


Straight to thy charms ſhe chang'd her arttui tale; 
And, when thy matchleſs charms were quite run 
o'er, A 
1 bid her tell the pleaſing tale once more. 
Oh, Daphnis! from thy Araminta fled! 
Oh, to my love for ever, ever de d! 
Like death, his nuptials all my op remove, 
And ever part me from the man ove. 
Ah, faithleſs youth] too well you ſaw my 
| Pain; 
„For eyes the language of the ſoul explain.” 
O might | by my cruel fate be thrown, 
In ſome retreat far from this hateful town ! 
Vain dreſs and glaring equipage, adieu! 
Let happier nymphs thote empty ſhows purſue. 
Me let ſome melancholy ſhade ſurround, 
Where not the print of human ſtep is found. 
In the gay dance my feet no more ſnall move, 
But bear me faintly through the lonely grove. 
No more theſe hands ſhall o'er the ſpinnet bound, 
And from the ſleeping ſtrings call forch the ſouad: 
Mufic, adieu! farewell, Italian airs! 
The croaking raven now ſhall ſooth my cares. 
On ſome old ruin, loſt in thought, | reſt, 
And think how Araminta once was bleſt; 
There o'er and v'er thy letters I perule,. 
And all my grief in one kind ſentence loſe: 
Some tender line by chance my woe beguiles, 
And on my cheek a ſhort-liv'd pleaſure ſmiles. 
Why is this dawn of joy? flow, tears, age in! 
Vain are theſe oaths, and all theſe vows are vain; 
Daphnis, alas! the Gordian knot has ty'd; 
Nor force nor cunning can the band divide. 
„Ah, faithleſs youth! ſince eyes the ſoul ex- 


plain, 
* Why knew I not that artful tongue could feign?”” 


'AN 
ELEGY ow a LAP-DOG. 


HQCK's fate I mourn; poor Shock is now no 
more ; 


Unhappy Shock ! yer more unhappy Fair, 
IDoom'd to ſurvive thy joy and oniy care : 
Thy wretched fingers now no more ſhail deck, 
And tic the favourite ribband round his neck; 
No more thy hand ſhall ſmooth his gloſſy hair, 
And comb the wavings of his pendant ear. 
Yet ceaſe thy flowing grief, forſzken n:2id; | 
All portal pleaſures in a moment fade; | 
Our en hope is in an hour deſtroy d; $I 
And love, beit gift of Heaven, not long enjoy'd. 
Methinks I ſee her frantic with deſpair, = 
Her ſtreaming eyes, wrung hands, and flowing 
hair; 3 
Her Mechlin pinners, rent, the floor beſtrow, 


Cheriſh'd ny paſſion with thy nn f 
Vor. Vil | | 


— 


And her torn fan gives real ſigns of woe. | 
3 Hence 
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Hence Superſtition, that tormenting gueſt, 
That haunts with fancy'd fears the coward 
1. breaſt; 23 * 
No dread events upon this fate attend, 
Stream eyes no more, no more thy treſſes rend. 
Though certain omens oft' forewarn a ſtate, 
And dying lions ſnow the monarch's fate; 
Why ſhould ſuch fears bid Cælia's ſorrow riſe ? 
For, when a lap-dog ſalls, no lover dies. 

Ceaſe, Cælia, ceaſe ; reitrain thy flowing tears, 
Some warmer paſſion will diſpel thy cares. 
In man you'll find a more ſubſtantial bliis, 
More grateſu] toying, and a ſweeter kiſs. 
-- He's dead. Oh lay him gently in the ground! 
And may his tonib be by this verſe renown'd : 
« Here Shock, the pride of all his kind, is laid: 
© ho fawn'd like man, but ne'er like man be- 

tray d.“ | 


— 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


SWEET WILLIAM'S FAREWELL 


| "6 
 BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

LL in the Downs the flect was moor'd, 
A The ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
When black-cy'd Suſan came abeard. 

Oh! where ſhall I my true-love find? 


Tell me, ye covial ſailors, tell me true, 
If my ſwect William ſails among the crew. 


William, who high upon the yard 
Rock'd with rhe billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known' voice he heard, 
He ſigh'd, and caſt his eyes below: 
The rs ſlides ſwiftly through his glowing 
ands, EET : 


And {quick as lightning) on the deck he Nands. 


So the ſweet lark, high pois'd in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt 
lf chance his mate's ſhrill call he hear), 
And drops at once into her neſt. 
The nobleſt captain in the Britiſh fleet | 
Might envy William's lip thoſe kiſlcs ſweet, 


O Suſan, Suſan, lovely dear, 
My vows ſhall ever truc remain, 
Let me kiſs off that falling fear; 
We only part to mect again. 
Change, as ye liſt, ye winds; my heart ſhali be 
The faithful compals that ſtill points to thee. 


Believe not what the landmen ſay, 
Who tempt with doubts thy conſtant mind, 
They'll tell thee, ſailors, when away, 
In every port a miſtreis find ; 
Yes, yes, believe them whea they tell thee ſo, 
For thou art pre:eut wacreloc'er | po. 
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If to fair India's coaſt we ſail, - ; 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath in Afric's ſpicy gale, - | 
Thy ſkin is ivory ſo white, 
Thus every beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my ſoul ſome charm of lovely Sue, 


Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn ; 
Though cannons roar, yet, ſafe from harms, 
Wiiliam ſhall to his Dear return. 
Love turns aſide the balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious tears ſhould drop from Suſan's eye. 


h boat{wain gave the dreadful word, 
The ſails their ſwelling boſom ſpread ; 
No !ouger muſt ſhe ſtay aboard. 
They kiſs'd, ſhe figh'd, he hung his head. 
Her leſſening boat unwilliug rows to land: 
Adieu! ſhe cries ; and wav'd her lily hand. 


A BALLAD, 


FROM THE WHAT-D'YE-CALL=IT, 


9 F*'WAS when the ſeas were roaring 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd. 


Wide o'er the ſoaming billews 


She caſt a wiſtful look: 
Her head was crown'd with willows, 
That trembled o'er the brook. 


Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nine long tedious days, 
Why didſt thou, venturous lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the ſeas ? 


| Ceaſe, ceaſe, thou cruel Ocean, 


And let my lover reſt ; 
Ah ! what's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breaſt ? 


be merchant, robb'd of pleaſure, 
Sees tempeſts in deſpair ; 
But what's the loſs of treaſure, 
To loſing of my dear ? 
Should you ſome coaſt be laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You'll find a richer maiden, 
But none that loves you ſo. 


How can they ſay that nature 
Has nothing made 1n vain 3 
Why then beneath the water 
Should hideous rocks remain 
No eyes the rocks diſcover, 
That lurk bencath the deep, 
To wreck the wandering lover, 
Aud leave the maid to weep. 
All melancholy lying, 
Thus wall'd ſhe for her dear; 
Repay'd cach blaſt with ſighing, 
Each bi low with a tear; 
When o'er the white wave ſtooping, 
Lais floating, corpſe ſhe ipy's ; 
Then, like a lily droopivg, 
She bow d her head, aud dy'd. 


2 


TUE 


TUE 


Though the favourite toaſt I reign ; 


TUE 


LADY's LAMEN'T ATION. 


A BALLAD. 


HYLLIDA, that lov'd to dream 
In the grove, or by the ſtream ; 
Sigh'd on velvet pillow. 
What, alas ! ſhould fill her head, 
But a fountain, or a mead, 
Water and a willow ? 


Love in cities never dwells, 
He delights in rural cells 
Which ſweet woodbine covers, 
What are your aſſemblies then? 
There ?tis true, we ſee more men; 
But much fewer lovers. 


Oh how chang'd the proſpect grows! 


Flocks and herds to fops and beaux, 


Coxcombs without number } 
Moon and ftars that ſhone fo bright, 
To the torch and waxen light, 

And whole nights at ombre. 


Pleaſant as it is, to hear 

Scandal tickling in our ear, 
Ev'n of our own mothers ; 

In the chit-chat of the day, 

To us is pay'd, when we're away, *_ 
What we lent to others. h 


Wine, they ſay, that prompts the vain, 
Heightens defamation. 

Muſt 1 live 'twixt ſpite and fcar, 

Every day grow handſomer, 

And loſe my reputation? 


Thus the fair to ſighs gave way, 

Her empty purſe beſide her lay. 
Nymph, ah ! ceaſe thy ſorrow, 
Though curſt fortune frown to night, 
This odious town can give delight, 

If you win to-morrow. 


DAMON any CUPID. 


A SONG. 


HE ſun was now withdrawn, 
Ihe ſhepherds home were ſped; 

The moon wide o'er the lawn 

Her ſi ver mantle ſpread 
When Damon ſtay'd behind, 

And ſaunter'd in the grove. 
Will neer a nymph be kind, 

And give me love for love ? 


Oh! thoſe were golden hours, 
| When Love, devoid of cares, 
In all Arcadia's bowers 
Lodg'd ſwains and nymphs by pairs; 
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95 As t'other day my hand he ſeiz'd, 


But now from wood and plain 
Flies every iprightly laſs; 
No joys for me remain, 


In ſhades, or on the graſs. 


| The winged boy draws near, 

And thus the ſwain reproves: 
While Beauty revel'd here, 

My game lay in the groves: 
At court I never fail 

To ſcatter rounJ my arrows; 
Men fall as thick as hail, 

And maidens love like ſparrows, 
Then, ſwain, if me you need, 

Stright lay your ſheep-hook down; 
Throw by your oaten reed, 

And haſte away to town, 
So well I'm known at court, 
None aſks where Cnpid dwells ; 
But readily reſort 

To Belleuden's or Lepell's. 


ee ea 


DAPHNIS any CHLOE. 
| ASONG. 


APHNIS ſtood penſive in the ſhade, 
T3 With arms acroſs, and hcad reclin 4; 3 
Pale looks accus d the cruel maid, 

And fighs reliev'd his love - lick mind: 

His runeful pipe all broken lay; 

Looks, ſighs, and actions, ſeem'd to ſay, 
My Chloe is unkind. 


Why ring the woods with warbling throats? 
Ye larks, ye linnets, ccaſe your trains; 
I faintly hear in Jour ſweet notes 4 
My Ciloe's voice that wakes my pains ; 
Yet why ſhould you your ſong forbear ? 
Your mates delight your ſong to hear; 
But Chloe mine difdains. 


As thus he melancholy ſtood, 
Dejected as the lonely dove, 
Sweet ſounds broke gently through the wood. 
| feel the ſound ; my heart-ftrings move. 
'was not the nightinga e that ſung ; | 
Na. 'Tis my Cnloe's ſweeter tongue. 
Hark, hark, what ſays my love? 


How ſooliſh is the nymph {ſhe cries) 
Who trifles with her lover's pain ! 
Nature ſtill ſpeaks in woman's eyes, 
Our artful lips were made to feigu. 
O Daphnis, Daphnis, *twas my pride, 
Twas not my heart thy love deny d; 
Come back, dear youth, again. 


My blood with thrilling motion flew; 
Sudden I put on looks dilpleas' d, 

And haſty from ais hold withdrew. 
' was fear alone thou ſimple ſwain; 
Then hadſt thou preſt my hand again, 

My heart had PR too | 


3 F 2 NE 


"Tis true, thy tuneful reed I blam'd, 
That ſwell'd thy lip and roſy check; 

Think not thy ſkill in ſong defam'd, 
That lip ſhould other pleaſures feek 2 

Much, much thy muſic 1 approve ; 

Yet break thy pipe, for more | love, 
Much more to hear thee ſpeak. 


My heart forebodes that |'m betray'd, 
Dapknis, I fear, is ever gone; 

Laſt night with Delia's doy he play'd, 
Love by ſuch trifles firſt comes on. 

Now, now, dear ſhepherd, come away, 

My tongue would now my heart obey. 
Ah, Chloe, thou art won! 4 


The youth ſtepp'd forth with haſty pace, 
And found where wiſhing Chloe lay ; 
Shame ſudden lighten d in her face, | 
Conſus'd. ſhe knew not what to ſay. 
At laſt, in broken words, ſhe cry'd ; 
To-morrow you in vain had try'd, 
But 1 am loſt to-day ! 


The COQUETTE MOTHER and 
DAUGHTER. 


A 30NG. 


T the cloſe of the day, 
When the bean- flower and hay 
Breath'd odours in cvery wind; 
Love enliven'd the veins 
Of the damſels and ſwains ; 
Each glance and each action was kind. 


Molly, wanton and free, 
Kiſs'd, and ſat on each knee, 
Fond echaſy ſwam in her eyes. 
Sec, thy mother is near ; 
Hark ! ſhe calls thee to hear 
What age and experience adviſe, 


Haſt thou ſecn the blithe dove 
Stretch her neck to her love, 
All gloſſy with purple and gold? 
If a kiſs he obtain, 
She returns it again: 
What follows, you need not be told. 


Look ye, mother, ſhe cry'd, 
You inſtruct me in pride, 
And men by good- manners are won. 
She who trifles with all 
Is leſs likely to fall | 
I han ſhe who but trifles with one. 


Pr'ythee, Molly, be wiſe, 
Leſt by ſudden ſurpriſe , 
Love ſhould tingle in every vein ; 
Take a ſhepherd for life, 
And when once you're a wife, 
You ſafely may trifle again, 
Molly ſmiling reply d, | 
Then 1/11 ſoon be a bride : { '- 
Old Roger has gold in his cheſt, 


: 


N 


* — 


| 


4 
4 
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Put 1 thought all you wives 
Choſe a man for your lives 
And trifled no more with the reſt. 


. 8 — » 


MOLLY MOG : 
OR, TIE 
FAIR MAID OF THE INN. 


A BALLAD, 


AVS my uncle, I pray you Jiſcover 
What hath been the cauſe of your woes; 


| Why you pine and you whine like a lover! 


—] have ſeen Molly Mog of the Roſe. 


O nephew! your gpwicf is but folly, 
In town you may find better prog; 
Half a crown there will get you a Molly, 
A Molly much better than Mog. 


I know that by wits 'tis recited 
That wem n are bzlt at à ælog; 


Bot 1 am not ſo eaſily frighted 


From loving of ſweet Molly Mog. 


The ſchool boy's deſire is a play-day ; 

The ſchool-maſter's joy is to flog ; 
The milk,maid's delight is on may-day 
But mine is on ſweet Molly Mog. 


Will-a-wiſp leads the traveller gadding 
Through ditch, and through. quagmire, and 
bog ; 
But no light can ſet me a-madding 
Like the eyes of my ſweet Molly Mog. 


For guincas in other mens' breeches 

Your gameſters will palm and will cog; 
But I envy them none of their riches, 

So I may win ſweet Molly Mog. 


The heart when half wounded is changing, 
lt here and there leaps like a frog; 
But my heart can never be ranging, 
*Tis ſo fix'd upon ſweet Molly Mog. 
Who ſollows all ladies of pleaſure, 
In plcaſure is thought but a hog ; 
All the ſex cannot give ſo good meaſure 
Of joys, as my ſweet Molly Mog. 


| feel I'm, in love to diſtraction, . 
My ſenſes all loſt in a fog; 

And nothing can give ſatisfaction 
But thinking of ſweet Molly Mog. 


A letter when am inditing, 


Comes Gupid and gives me a jog, 
And T fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but ſweet Molly Mog. 


If 1 would not give up the three Graces, 

I wiſh | were hang'd like a dog, 
And at court all the drawing- room faces, 
For a glance of my ſweet Molly Mog. 


Thoſe ſaces want nature and ſpirit, 


And ſeem as cut out of a log: 


Juno, Venas, and Pallas's merit, 
Unite in my {weet Molly Mog. 


Thoſe 


* 
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Thoſe who toaſt all the Family Royal, 
In bumpers of Hogan and Nog, 

Have hearts not more true or more loyal 
ban mine to my ſweet Molly Mog. 

Were Virgil alive with his Phyllis, 
and writing another Eclogue ; 

Both his Phyllis and fair Amarytis 
He'd give up for ſweet Molly Mog. 

| When ſhe ſmiles on each gueſt, like her liquor, 
Then jealouly ſets me agog; 

To be ſure ſhe's a bit for the Vicar, 

And ſo k thall leſe Molly Mog. 


BALLAD. 
O * all the girls that e'er were ſeen, 
There's none ſo fine as Nelly, 
For charming face, and ſhape, aud mien, 
And what's not fit to tell ye ; 
Oh! the turn'd neck, and ſmooth white ſkin, 
O lovely deareſt Nelly 
For many a ſwain it well had been 
Had the ne'er been at Calui-. 
For when as Nelly came to France 
(Invited by her couſins), 
Acroſs the Tuilleries each glance 
Kill'd Freachmen by whole dozens. 
The king, as he at dinner ſat, 
Vil beckon to his huſffar, 
And bid him bring his tabby cat, 
For charming Nell to buſs her. 
The ladies were with rage provok'd, 
To ſee her fo reipected : : 
The men look'd arch, as Nelly ſtrok'd, 
Aud puſs her tail erected. a 
But not a man did look employ, 
Except on pretty Nelly: 
Ihen aid the Duke de Villeroy, 
* Ak! qu'elle elt bien jolie!“ 
ut who's that great Philoſopher, 
That carefully looks at her? 
By his concern it ſhould appcar, 
The fair-one is his daughter, 
Mei, (quoth then a courtier ſly) 
He on his child does leer too: 
I wiſh he has no mind to try 
What ſome papa's will here do. 


The courtiers all, with one accord, 
Broke out in Nelly's praiſes, 

Admir'd her roſe, and ys ſans farde, 
{Which are your ermes Francoifes je 
en might you ſee a painted ring 

O dames that ſtood by Nelly ; 

vhs like the pride of all the Spring, 
and they, like Fleurs de Palais. 

In Marli's gardens, and St. Ciou, 
| aw this charming Nelly, 

Where ſhameleſs Nymphs, expos'd to view, 
stand naked in each alle- 

But Venus had a brazen face 
Both at Verſailles and Meudon, 

Er eile the had reſigt'c her place, 


ARG leit the ſton! ſhe Rood on. 
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They're but nine partics at Quudrilie, &e, 


Were Nelly's figure mounted there, 

*F would put down all th” Italian: 
Lord! how thoſe foreigners would ſtare 
Bur [ ſhould turn Pygmalion : 
For, ſpite of lips, and eyes, and mien, 

Mae nothing can delight fo, 
As does that part that lies between 
Her left-toe and her right-toe. 


* 


A BAT 


1 
oO QUADRILLE, | 


HEN as corruption hence did go, 
And left the nation ſree ; 
When Ay faid ay, and No faid no, 
Without or place or fee ; 
Then 3atan, thinking things went ill, 
Sent forth his ſpirit call'd Quadrille. 


» nd four fair ſuits he wore ; 

His troops they were with red and black 
All blotch'd and ſpotted o'er ; 

And every houſe, go where you will, 

Is hauuted by this imp Quadrille, &c. 


Sure cards he has for every ching, 


Which well court-cards tney name, 
And, ſtateſmen-like, calls in the king, 
To help wut a bad game; 
Dut, if the parties manage ill. 
{he king is forc'd to loſs Codille, &c. 


When two and two were met of oid, 
Though they ne'er meant to marry, 

They were in Cupid's books enroll'd, 
And caild a Partie Quarrez ; 

But now, meet when and where you will, 

A Partie Quarrce is Quadrille, &c. 


The commoner, and knight, and peer, 
Men of all ranks and faine, 
Leave to their wives the only care 
o propogate their name; 
And well that duty they fulfil, 
W hen the good tuſband's at Quadrille, &c. 
When patients lie in piteous caſe, 
In comes th* H pothecary ; 
and to the DoQer\. cries, Alas! 
Non debes Duadrillare : 
Ihe paticnt dies without a pill: - 
For why ? the Doctor's at Quadrille, &c. 


Should France and Spain again grow loud, 
The Mulcovite grow louder; 

Britain, to curb her neighbours proud, 
Would waut both ball and powder; 

Muſt want both ſword and gun to kill: 

For why? che General's at Quadrille, &c. 

The King of late drew forth his ſword 
(Thank God 'twas not in wrath), 

And made, of many a ſquire and ord,” 
An unwaſh'd Kuight of Bath : 

What are their feats of arms and (Kill? 
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Quadrille, Quedrille, &. 
{ Kings, queens. and knaves made up his pack, 


A party 
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A party late at Cambray met, 
Which drew all Europe's eyes; 

*T was call'd in Poſt-Boy and Gazette 
The Quadruple Allies ; i 

But ſomebody took ſomething ill, 

So broke this party at Quadrille, &c. 


And now God ſave this noble realm, 
| And God ſave eke Hanover; 
And Cod ſave thoſe who hold the helm, 
When as the King goes over; 
But let the King go where he will, 
His ſubjects mult play at Quadrille, 
Quadrille, Quadrille, &c. 


— 


A NEW SONG 
OF NEW SIMILES, 


Y paſſion is as muſtard firong,; 
| fir all ſober ſad ; 
Druvk as a piper all day long, 
Or like a March-hare mad. 


Round as a hoop the bumpers flow; 
I drink, yet can't forget her: 

For, though as drunk as David's ſow, 
[ love her till the better. 


Pert as a pear-monger l'd be, 
' If Molly were but kind; 
Cool as a cucumber, could ſee 18 

The reſt of womankind. 

Like a ſtuck-pig I gaping tare, 
And eye her o'er and oer; 

Lean as a rake with ſighs and care, 
Sleek as a mouſe before. 


Plump as a partridge was I known, 
And ſoft as ſilk my ſkin, | 

My cheeks as fat as butter grown ; 
But as a groat now thin | 


1, melancholy as a cat, 
Am kept awake to weep ; 
But ſhe, inſenſible of that, 
Sound as a top can fleep. 


Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſce me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 
And briſk as bottled-ale. 


The God of Love at her approach 
Is buſy as a bee ; 

Hearts, ſound as any bell or roach, 
Are {mit and figh like me, 


Ay me | as thick as hops or hail, 
The fine men crowd about her ; 
Bur ſoon as dead as a door nail 
dhall I be, if without her. 
Straight as my leg her ſhape appears; 
O were we join'd together! 
My heart would be ſcot-free from cares, 
And lighter than a fcather. 7 


As fine as five-pence is her mien, 
No drum was ever tighter ; 
Her glance is as the razor keen, 


And not the ſun is brighter. 


** 
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As ſoft as pap her kiſſes are, 
Methinks I taſt: them yet 
Brown as a berry 1s her hair, 
Her eyes as black as jet: 


As ſmooth as glaſs, as white as curds, 
Her pretty hand invites; 

Sharp as a needle are her words; 
Her wit, like pepper, bites: 

Briſk as a body- louſe ſhe trips, 

Clean as a penny dreſt; | 
Sweet as a roſe her breath and lips, 
Round as the globe her breaſt, 


Full as an egg was | with glee; 

And happy as a king. 

Good Lord how all men envy'd me ! 
She lov'd like any thing. 


But, falſe as hell ! ſhe, like the wind, 
Chang'd, as her ſex muſt do ; 
Though ſeeming as the turtle kind, 
And like the goſpel true. 


If 1 and Molly could agree, 

Let who would take Peru! 
Great as an emperor ſhould I be, 
And richer than a Jew. 


Til! you grow tender as a chick, 
I'm dull as any poſt ; 

Let us, like burs, together ſtick, 
And warm as any toaſt. 


You'll know me truer than a dye, 
And wiſh me better ſped ; 

Flat as a flounder when 1 lie, 
And as a herring dead. 


Sure as a gun, ſhe'll drop a tear, 
And ſigh perhaps, and wiſh, 

When [ am rotten as a pear, 
And mute as any fiſh, 
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How Mr. JonaThHan Wirp's throat was cut 
from Ear to Ear with a Penknife, by Mr. 
BLAkx, alias BLvEsXIN, the Bold Highway- 
man, as he ſtood at his Trial at the OLD Bai- 
LEY, 1725. 

To the Tune of The Cut-purſe.” 


E gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are 
nice, : 


A 


In diving in pockets, or cogeing of dice; 


Ye ſharpers ſo rich, who can buy off the nooſe; 
Ye honeſter poor rogues, who dic in your ſhoes; 

Atterd and draw near, 

Good news you ſhall hear, 

How jouathan's throat was cut from ear to 

ear; | | 

How Bine-Kin's ſharp penkniſe hath ſet you at 
eaſc, | | 
And every man round me may rob, if he pleaſe: 


When 
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When to the Old-Bailey this Blue-ſkin was led, | 
He held np his band, his indictment was read, 
Lou rattled his chains, near him Jonathan ſtood, 
For full forty pounds was the price of his blood. 

Then, hopeleſs of life, 

He drew his penknife, 

And made a ſad widow of Jonathan's wife, 
But forty pounds paid her, her grief ſhall appeaſe, 
Ard every man round me may rob, if he pleaſe. 


Some ſay there are courtiers of higheſt renown, 
Who {teal the King's gold, and leave him but a 
crown; 
Some ſay there are peers, and ſome parliament- 
men, 
Who meet once a year, to rob courtiers again: 
Let them all take their ſwing, 
To pillage the King, 
And get a blue ribbon inſtead of a ſtring, 
Now Blue-ikin's ſharp penknife hath ſet you at 
eaſe 
And every man round me may rob, if he pleaſe. 
Knaves of old, to hide guilt by their cunning in- 
ventions, 
Call'd briberics grants, and plain robberies pen- 
fions ; ; 
Phyſicians and lawyers (who take their degrees 
Tv be learned rogues) call'd their pilfering, fees: 
Since this happy day, 
Now every man may 
Rob (as ſafe as in office) upon the highway. 
For Blue-ſkin's ſharp penknife hath ſet you at 
caſe, : 
And every man round me may rob, if he pleaſe, 


Some cheat in the cuſtoms, ſome rob the exciſe, 
But he who robs both is eſteemed moſt wiſe. 
Church wardens, too prudent to hazard the hal- 
ter 
As yet only venture to ſteal from the altar : 
But now to get gold, 
They may be more bold, 
And rob on the highway, ſince Jonathan's 
cold, 
For Blue-ſkin's ſharp penkniſe hath ſet you at 
eale, | 
And every man round me may rob, if he pleaſe. 


MIS CEL LANIE S. 
PROLOGUE, 


DE:IGNED FOR THE PASTORAL TRAGEDY OP 
DIONE. 
1 was a time (O were thoſe days re- 
ne wid!) 

Ere tyrant-laws had woman's will ſubdued; 
Then nature rul'd; and Love devoid of art, 
Spoke the conſenting language of the heart. 
Love uncotrovl'd ! inſipid, poor deiight ! 

'Tis the reſtraint that whets our appetite. 
Behold the beaſts who range the foreſts free; 

| Behold the birds who fly from tree to tree; 
In their amours ſee Nature's power appear! 


| No trumpet's clangor makes his heroine ſtart, 


We. 
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Were theſe the pleaſures of the golden reign ? 
And did free nature thus inſtruct the ſwain ? 
Il envy not, ye nymphs, your amorous bowers 2 
Such harmleſs ſwains !—I'm een content with 
ours, 
But yet there's ſomething in theſe ſylvan ſcenes, 
That tells our fancy what the lover means. 
Name but the moſly bank, and moon-light grove, 
Is there a heart that does not beat with love? 
To-night we treat you with ſuch country-fare : 
Then for your lover's ſake our author ſpare. 
He draws no Hemſkirk boors, or home-bred 
clowns, ; 
But the ſoft ſhepherds of Arcadia's downs, 
V hen Paris on the three his judgment paſs'd, 
i hope, you'll own the ſhepherd ſhew'd his taſte ; 
And Jove, all know, was a good judge of beau- 


ty, 

Who made the nymph Caliſto break her duty; 
Then was the country-nymph no aukward thing, 
See what ſtrange revolutions time can bring! 
Yet ftill methinks an author's fate I dread, 
Were it not ſafer beaten paths to tread 

Of Tragedy ; than o'er wide heaths to ſtray, 
And ſeeking ſtrange adventures loſe his way? 


And tears the ſoldier from her bleeding heart. 

He, fooliſh bard ! nor pomp nor ſhow regards. 

A ithout the witneſs of a hundred guards 

His lovers ſigh their vows.—lf fl:ep ſhould take 
Je, ; 

He has no battle, no loud drum to wake ye. 

What no ſuch ſhifts ? there's danger in't, 'tis 
truc ; 

Yet ſpare him, as he gives you ſomething new. 


— 


A CONTBMPLATION ON 


NIGHT. 


HETHER amid the gloom of night 
ftray, 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day, 
Still nature's various face informs my ſenſe, 
Of an all-wiſe, all-powerful Providence. 
When the gay ſun firlt breaks the ſhades of 
night, » 
And Ar kes the diſtant eaſtern hills with light, 
Colour returns, the plains their livery wear, 
And a bright verdure clothes the ſinilir g year: 
Ihe blooming flowers with opening beauties glow, 
And grazing flocks their milky fizeces fi ow ; 
| The barren cliffs with chalky fronts ariie, 
And a pure azure arches o'er the ſkies. 
But, when the gloomy reign of Night returns, 
Script of her fading pride all nature mourns : 
The trees no more their wonted verdure boaſt, 
But weep in dewy tears their beauty loſt : 
No diſtant la . {ſkips draw our curious eyes; 
Wrapt in Night's robe the whole creation hes. 
Yet ſtill, e'cu now, while darkneſs clothes the 
land, 
We view the traces of th* Almighty hand: 


Aud do they love 1 Yes—one month in the year. 
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Millions of ſtars in heaven's wide vault appear, 


And with new glories hangs the boundleſs ſphere : | 


The filver moon her weſtern couch forſakes, 
And o'er the ſkies her nightly circle makes; 
Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 

And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 


Whether thoſe ſtars, that twinkling luſtre ſend, 
Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe funs attend, 
Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare; 
Yet all his ſyſtems but conjectures are. 

But this we know, that heaven's etcrnal King, 


Who bade this univerſe from nothing ſpring, 


Can at his word bid numerous worlds appxar, 
And riſing worlds th' all-powerful word ſhall 
hear. 


When to the weſtern main the ſun deſcends, 
To other lands a riſing day he lends ; 
The ſpreading dawn another ſnepherd ſpies, 
The wakeſul flocks from their warm ſolds ariſe ; 
Reſreſh'd, the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 
And bids the p'ough correct the fallow ſoil. 
Whi'e we in fleep's embraces waſte the night, 
The climes oppos'd enjoy meridian light : 
And when thoſe lands the buſy ſun forfakes, 
With us again the roſy morning wakes; 
In lazy ſlecp the night rolls ſwiit away, 
And neither clime laments his abſent ray. 


When the pure ſoul is from the body flown, 


No more ſhall Night's alternate reign be known; 


The ſun no more ſhall rolling light beſtow, ' 

But from th' Almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh, may ſome nobler thought my foul employ, 
Than empty, tranſient, ſublunary joy 

The ſtars ſhall drop. the ſun ſhall loſe his flame; 
But thou, O GUD, for ever ſhine the ſame. 


A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY. 


RE the foundations of the world were laid, 

Ere kindling light th' almighty word obey d, 
Thou wert; aud when the ſubterrancous flame 
Shall burſt its priſon, and devour this frame, 
From angry heaven when the keen liphtning flies, 
When fervent heat diſſolves the melting ikies, 
Thou till ſhalt be; ſtill as thou wert before, 
And know no change, when lime ſhall be no 

more 

O endieſs thought ! divine Eternity! 
Th' immortal foul ſhares but a part of thee ; 
For thou were preſent when our life began, 
When the warm duſt ſhot up in breathing man. 


Ah! What is4ife ? with ills encompaſs'd round 
Amidſt our hopes, Fate ftrikes the ſudden wound: 
To-day the ſtateſman of new honour dreams, 
To-morrow Death deſtroys his airy ſchemes ; 

Is mouldy treaſure in thy cheſt confin d? 

Think all that treaſure thou mutt leave behind; 

hy heir with ſmiles ſnall view thy blazon'd 
heurle, | 

And all thy hoards wit“ laviſh hand diſperſe. 

Should certain fate ch' in;pending blow delay, 

Thy mirth will ficken, and thy bloom decay; 
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Then feeble age will all thy nerves di arm, 


No more thy blood its narrow channels warm. 

Who then would wiſh to ſtretch this narrow ſpan 

To ſuffer life beyond the date of mam? : 
The virtuous foul purſues a nobler aim 

And lite regards but as a fleeting dream : 

She longs to wake, and wiſhes to get free, 

To launch ſrom earth into eternity, Is 

For, while the boundleſs theme extends our 

thought, 
Ten thouſand thouſand rolling years are nought, 


R — 


— 


AN 
EPIGRAMMATICAL EXPOSTULATION, 


ROM Mohock and from Hawkubite, 
Good Lord, deliver me ; 
Who wander through the ſtreets by night, 
Committing cruelty. 


They flaſh our ſons with bloody knives, 
And on our daughters fall; 

And if they raviſh not our wives, 
We have good luck withal. 


Coaches and chairs they overturn, 
Nay carts moſt eafily : | 

Therefore from Gog, and eke Magog, 
Good Lord, deliver me 


— — 


EPITAPH OF BYE-WORDS. 


H lies a round woman, who thought 


mighty c ö 
Every word ſhe e' er heard in this church about 
God. 
To convince her of God, the good Dean did en- 
dea vour, | 
But ſtill in her heart ſhe held Nature more clever. 
Though he talk'd much of virtye, her head always 
; run 
Upon ſomething or other, ſhe ſound better fun. 
For the dame, by her ſkill in affairs aſtronomical, 
Imagin'd, to live in the clouds was but conical. 
In this worid, ſhe deſpis'd every ſoul ſhe met 
here, ; 
And now ſhe's in t'other, ſhe thinks it but gueers 


— 


MY OWN EPITAPH. 


T IEE is a jeſt, and all things ſhow it; 
1 thought ſo once, but now know it. 


— 


A MOTTO, 
FOR THE OPERA OF MUTIUS SCEVOLA, 


* 7 HO here blames words, or verſes, ſongs, or 
ſingers, 

Like Mutius Sczzvola will burn his fingers. 

| WINE. 


, or 


NE, 


w' 1 N X. 


A POEM, 


« Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina poſſunt, 


© Quz {cribuntur aquæ potoribus.“ 


f happineſs terreſtrial, and the ſource 
Whence buman pleaſures flow, ſing, hea- 
venly Mule ; 
Of ſparkling juices, of th' enlivening grape, 
Whoſe quickening taſte adds vigour to the ſoul, 
Whole ſovereign power revives decaying Nature, 
And thaw's the frozen blood of hoary age, 
A kindly warmth diffuſing ,—youthful fires 
Gua his dim eyes, and paint with ruddy hue 
Vis wrinkled viſage, ckaſtly wau before: 
Cordial reſtorative to mortal man, 10 
V.ith copious hand by bounteous gods beſtow'd ! 
Bacchus divine, aid my adventurous ſong, 
That with no middle flizht intends to ſear, 
Inipir'd, ſublime, on Pegaſean wing, 
By thee upborne. I draw Miltonic-aif. 15 
When ſumy vapours clog our loaded brows 
With furrow'd frowns; when ſtupid, downcaſt 
eyes, ; 
Th' external ſymptoms of remorſe within, 
Expreſs our grief; or when in ſullen dumps, 
With head 1:cumbent on expanded palm, 20 
Mopiag we fit, in ſilent forrow drown'd : 
Whethcr inveigling Hymen has trepann'd 
Th' unwary youth, and tied the Gordian knot 
Of jangling wedlock not to be diffolv'd ; 
Worry'd all day by loud Kantippe's din, 25 


Who fails not to exalt him to the ſtars, 


And fix him there among the branched crew 

(Taurus, and Aries, and Capricorn, 

The greatrſt motiſters of the Zodiac): 

Cr for the loſs of anxious worldly pelf, 30 

Or Cælia'. ſcorn: ful flights and cold diſdain, 

Which check'd his an.orous flame with coy re- 

ulle; 

The weak events that mortals can befall : 

By cares depreſs'd, in penſi ve byppiſh mood, 

With floweit pace the redious minutes roll. 33 

Thy charming fight, but much more charming 

aſt, 

New ts incites, and warms our chilly blood. 

Siraight with pert looks we raiſe our drooping 
ſronts, 

and pour in cryſtal pure, thy purer juice; 

With cheerſul countenance and ſteady hand 40 

Raiſe it lip-high, then fx the ſpacious rim 

io the expecting mouth with grateful taſte, 

The ebbing wine glides ſwiftly o'er the tongue; 

Ihe circling blood with quicker motion flies * 

Such is thy powerful jnfiuence, thou ſtraight 45 

Dispell'lt thoſe clouds, that, louring dark, e- 
Ciips'd : 

The whiiom glories of the gladſome face; 


While dimpted cheeks, and ſparkling, rolling 


eyes, ; | 
Thy cheering virtu-s and thy worth proclaim” 
50 miſts and exhalations that ariſe, 5 
From Luls, or fieamy lake, diſty or grep, RN: 
Prevail; till rhobus ſheds I itanan rays; 128 
nr 
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Scoff d at, deſpis'd, in melancholic mood, 


And paints ther fleecy ſkirts with ſhining gold + 
Unable to reſiſt the loggy damps, 

That veil'd the ſurface of the verdant fields, $55 
At the god's penetrating beams diſperſe; | 
The earth again in former beauty imites, 
In gaudieſt hvery dreſt, all gay and clear. 


When diſappointed Strephon meets repulſe, 


Joyleſs he waſtes in ſighs the 1;zy hours; 

Till, reinſarc'd by thy molt pbtent aid, : 

He ſtorms the breach, and wins the beauteons 
fort. | | 


To pay thee homage, and receive thy bleſſing, 
The. Britiſh ſcaman quits his native ſhore, - 6g 
And ventures through the trackleſs. deep abyſs, 
Plowing the ocean, while the upheav'd oak, 

«© With beaked prow, rides tiiting o'cr the 
| waves; 

Shock'd by tempeſtuous jarring winds, ſhe rolls 

In dangers imminent, till ſhe arrives 70 

At thoſe beſt climes thou favour ſt with thy pre- 

ene 

Whether at Luſitania's ſultry coaſt, 

Or lofty Teneriffe, Palma, Ferro, 

Provence, or at the Celtiberian ſhores ; 

With gazing pleaſure and atoniſhmenc 75 

At Paradiſe ( ſeat of our ancient tire) | 

He thinks himſelf artiv'd ; the purple grapes, 

In larg:ft cluſters pendant, grace the vines 

Innumerous; in fields grotelque and wild 

They with implicit curis the oak entwiue, 80 

And load with fruit divine his ſpreading boughs ; 

Sight moſt delicious not an irkſome thought, 

Or ol left native iſle, or abſent friends, 

Or dcareſt wife, or tender ſucking babe, 

His kindly-treacherous memory now preſents; 

The jovial God has:eft n robm for cares, 86 

Celeſtial liquor !. thou that didſt inſpire 
Maro and Flaccus, and rhe Grecian bard, 
With lofty numbers, and heroic ſtrains 


UnparalleFd ; with elcquence profound; 90 


and arguments convictive, didſt enforce 
Fani'd Lully, and Demoſthenes renown'd ; 
Ennius, firſt fam'd in Latin ſong, in vain 
Drew Heliconian ſtreams ungrateful whet 


o jaded Muſe, and oft', with vain attempt, 95 
- Hereye acts, in flagging numbers dull | 


With pains effay'd ; but, abject ſtill and low, 
His unrecruited Muſe eould never reach 

Ihe mighty theme, till, from the purple fount 
Of bright Lenzan fire, her barren drought 100 
He queneh'd, and with inſpiring nectaruu juice 
Her drooping ſpirits cheer'd z—aloft the towers, 
Borne on ſtiff pennons, and of war's alarms, 
And trophies won, in loftieſt numbers ſings. 
Fis thou the hero's breaſt to martial acts, 10g 
And reſolution bold, aud arduur brave, 4 
Excit'ſt ; thou check'ſt inglorious, lolling eaſe, 


And fluggiſh minds with generous fires inflar{'t. 
O thou, chat firſt my quicken'd ſoul didſt warm, 


Still with thy aid affiit me, that thy praiſe, 110 

hy univerſal ſway o cr all the worid, 

In everlaſting numbers, like the theme, 

i may record, and ſing thy matchleſs worth, 
38 ys Had 
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Had the Oxonian bard thy praiſe rehears'd, 


His Muſe had yet retain'd her wonted height; 


Such as of late o'er Blenheim's fields ſhe foar'd 
Aerial : now in Ariconian bogs . | 
She lies inglorious flounderiug, like her theme 
Languid a: d faint, 

merg'd | ; 
In acid juice in vain attempts to riſe. 

With what ſublimet% joy rom noiſy town, 
At rural ſeat, Lucretelus retir'd : : 
Flaccus, untainted by perplexing cares, 
Where the white poplar, and the lofty pine, 


Join neighbouring boughs, tweet hoſpitable ſhade 
126 


Creating, from Phœbcan rays ſecure, 

A cool retreat, with few well-choſen ſriends, 

On flowery mead recumbent, ſpent the hours 

In mirth innocuous, and alternate verſe ! 

With roſes interwoven, poplar wreaths 

Their tempics bind, dreſs of ſylveſtrian gods! 

Choiceit nectarean juice crown'd largeſt bowls, 

And overiovk'd the brim, ailuring fight, 

Of fragrant ic: nt, attractive, taſte divine 

Whether 
lern, 

Or Sctin, Maſſic, Gauran, or Sabine, 

Lefſvian or Cæcuban, the cheering bow] 


Mov'd briſ. y round, and ſpurr d their heigh- 


ten'd wit 
To ſing Mzcenas? praiſe, their patron kind. 
But we not us our priſtine fires repair 


Faintly from weſtern ſkies his rays oblique 
Darts ſloping, and to hetis' watery lap 
Haſtens in prone career, with friends ſcle& 
Swiftly we hic to Devil “, young or old, 
Jocund and boen, where at the entrance ſtands 
A ſtripling, who with icrapes and humil cringe 
Greets us in winning ſpecch and accent bland; 
With hghteſt bound, and ſafe, unerring ſtep, 


He ſkips before, and rimbly climbs rhe ſtairs : 


Mcrlampus thus, panting with lolling tongue, 
And wayging tail, gambols, and {r:ſks before 


His ſequent lord, from penſive walk return'd, 


Whether in ſhady wood, or paſture green, 


And waits his coming at the well known gate.— 
15 6 


Nigh to the ſtairs” aſcent, in regal port, 
Sirs a majeſtic dame, whole looks d enounce 
Command and ſovereignty; with haughty air, 
And ſtudied mien, in ſemi-circutiar throne 


- Fncios'd, ſhe deals around her dread commands; 


Behind her (dazzling fight 1) in order rang'd, 


Pile above pile, cryſtalline veſſels ſhine; 163 
Attendant flaves with eager ſtrides advance, 
And, after homage paid bawl out ajoud 5 
Words unintelligible, noiſe confus'd: 165 


She knows the jargon ſounds, and ſtraight det- 


cribes, 

In. characters myſterious, words obfcure 
More legible are algebraic ſigns, 8 
Cr myſtic figures by magieians drawn, 
When they invoke th' infernal ſpirits aid. 


Of ſavage Thraciavs, and Croatian boors; 


* The Peril-Tavern, Temple-bar, ſrequented 


by bis friẽnds. 75 


\ 
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and on damp wing, im- 


120 


130 


from Formian- grape depreſsd, Fa- 
135 


240 
T' vmb:ageons grot or vale ; but, when the ſun 


143 


170 
Drive hence the rude and bar barous diſſonance 


For Bourdcaux we with voice unanimous 


POEMS» 2 0 


The loud Centayrian broils with Lapithæ 
Sound harſh and prating to Lenzan god; 

Chaſe brutal feuds of Belgian ſkippers hence 175 
(Amid their cups, whoſe innate ten pec's ſhewn ) 
In clumſy fiſt wielding ſeymmetrian knife, ; 
Who flaſh each other's eyes and blubber'd face 
Profaping Bacchanalian, ſolemn rites; : 
Mutic s harmonious numbers better ſuit 
His feſtivals, from inſtruments or voice, 
Or Gaſperini's hand the trembling ſtring 


180 


Should touch ; or from the dulcet 'Tulcan dames, 


Or warb:ing Toft's far more melodious tongue, 
Sweet ſymphonies ſhould flow, the Delian god 
For airy Bacchus is aſſociate meet. 136 

The ſtairs aſcent now gain'd, our guide unbars 
The door of ſpacious room, and creeking chairs 
{To ear offenſive; round the table lets. 


We fit, when thus his florid ſpeech begins: 190 


Name, Sirs, the wine that moſt invites your 
taſte, 

“ Cham aign, or Bu , undy, or Florence pure, 
Or Hock antique, or Liſbon new or old, 

©, Bourdeaux cr neat French wine, or \licant.” 
I 
Declare ſuch ſympathy's in boon compeers) 5 
He quits the room alert, but foon returns; 
One hand capacious glitt ring veſlcls bears 
Reſplendent; t'other, with a graſp ſecure, 
A bottle (mighty charge) upſtaid, full-fraught 
With goodly wine. He, with extended hand 207 
Rais'd high pours forth his ſanguine frothy juice, 
O'erſpread with bubbles, diſſipated ſoon : 

de traizht to arms repair, experienc'd chiefs; 
Now yiaſſcs claſh with glaſſes (charming ſound!) 
und glor:ous Anna's health, the firſt, the beſt, 
Crowns the full glals,—at her inſpiring name, 


be ſprightly wine reſults, and ſeems to ſmile; 


With hearty zea!, and wiſh unanimous, 

Her health we drink. and in her health our own. 
A paule enſnes , and now with grateful chat 

W' improve the interval; and joyous mirth 


| Engages our rais'd fouls, pat repartee, 


Or witty joke, our airy ſenſes moves 


To pleafant laughter; ſtraight the echoing room 


With univerſai p-als and ſhouts reſound. 216 
The royal Dane, bleſt conſort of the queen, 
Next crowns the ruby'd nectar, all whole bliſs 
ln Annas plac'd : with ſympathetic flame, 
And mutual endearments, all her joys, 
Like the kind turtle's pure untainted love, 
Centre in bim, who ſhares the grateſul hearts 
Of loyal ſubjects with his fovereign queen; 
For, by his prudent care, united ſhores 
Were ſav'd from hoſtile fleets invaſion dire. 225 
The hero Marlborough next, whoſe vaſt ex- 
ploits 
Faine's clarion ſounds ; freſh laurels, triumps 
New, | 
We wiſh, like thoſe he won at Hochſtet's field. 
Next Devonſhire illuſtrious, who from race 
Of nobleſt patriots ſprung, whoſe worthy ſoul 


229 


ls with each fair and virtuous gift adorn'd. 231 


That ſhone in his moſt worthy anceſtors : 

For then diſtin® in ſeparate breaſt were ſeen 

Virtues diſtin, but all in him unite. BY 
| ru 


1), 


. Glas ſucceeds glaſs, till the Dirceav god 250 


Now moſt we ſeem'd—luch is the power of 


| Enters confus'd, and muttering aſks our wil's ; 


She gently whimpers like a lowing cow : 10 
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Prudent Godolphin, of the nation's weal 235 
Frucal, but free and generous of hit awon, 
Next crowns the bowl; with faithful Sunderland. 
And Halifax, the Mules darling fon, 
In whom conſpicuous, with full luſtre, ſhine 
The ſureſt judgment, and the brighteſt wit, 240 
Himſelf Macenas and a Flactus two.— 
And all the worthies of the Britiſh realm, 
In order rang'd, ſucceed ; ſuch healihs as tinge 
Ihe Culcet wine with a more charming guſt. 

Now each his miſtreſs toaſts, by whole bright 

eye 245 

He's fir d; Coſmelia fair, or Dulcibell', > 
Or 5ylvia, comely black, with jetty eyes 
Piercing; or airy Celia, ſprightly maid !— 
lnſenſibly thus flow unnumber'd hours; 


Shines in our eyes, and with his fulgent rays 
Eniightens our glad looks with lovely dye: 

Ali blithe and jolly, that, like Aﬀtur's kni,hts, 
Of rotund table, ſam'd in old records, 


: VINE. 255 
Thus we the winged hours in harmleſs mirth 

And joys anſully'd paſs, till humid nicht 

Has balf her race perform'd; now all abroad 

Is huſh'd and filept, nor the rumbling noiſe 

Of coach or cart, or ſmoky link-boy's call, 260 

I; heard—hut univerſal ſilence reiens : 

When we in merry plight, airy and gay 

Surpris'd to find the hours ſo ſwiſtly fly, 

Wich haſty knock, or twang of pendent cord, 

Alarm the drowſy youth from ſlumhering nod; 

Startled he flies, and ſturables o'er the ſtairs 266 

Erroncous, and with buſy knuckle plies 

His yet clung eye-lids, and with ſtaggering recl 


When we with liberal hand the ſcore d:\charge, 
Aud homeward each his courſe with ſt ady ſtep 
Unercing ſteers, cf cares and coin bereft, 


THE _ 


LAMENTATION of GLUMDAL- 
CLITCH for the Loſs of 


GRILDRIG. * 
A PASTORAL, 
OON as Glumdalclitch miſs'd her pleaſing. 


SR * 

She wept, ſhe blubber'd, and ſhe tore her hair. 
No Britiſh miſs ſincerer grief has known, 

Her ſquirrel miſſing, or her ſparrow flown. 

She ſurl'd her ſanipler, and haul'd- in her thread, 
And ſtuck her needle into Grildrig's bed; 6 
then ſpread her hands, and with a bounce let fall 
Her baby, like the giant in Guildhall. | 
In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 


et lovely in her ſorrow ſtill appears; 
Her locks diſhevel'd, and her flood of tears, 


* In Faulkener's edition this poem is aſcribed 


1“ Thy bark 4 beau-ſnell, and a ſtraw thy oar ? 


POE MS» ; 37 5 
Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich ſwain, 
When ſrom the chatch drips ſaſt a ſhower of rain. 

In vain ſhe ſearch'd each cranny of the houſe, 

Each gaping chink impervious toa monſe. 16 
Was it for this (ſhe cry'd) with daily care 
„Within thy reach ! ſet the vinegar; 

* And fill'd the crue: with the acid tide, 

© While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupply'd, 

„Where twin'd the ſilver eel around thy hook, 

„ Audallthe little monſters of the brook ? 

Sure in that lake he dropt: My Grilly's | 

drown'd.”'— - 

She dragg'd the cruet, but no Grildrig found. 

'* Vain is thy courage, Grilly vain thy boaſt: 
But little creatures enterprize the moſt. 26 

« trembling, I've ſeen thce dare the kitten's 

Sn, 

0 W with children as they play'd at taw ? 
Nor fear'd the marbles. as they bounding flew * 
Marbles to them, but roll:ng rocks to you. - 30 
„ Why did | truſt thee with that giddy youth! 

Who from a page can ever learn the truth? 
Vers'd in court-tricks, that money- loving boy 

* To ſome lord's daughter ſo.d the living toy; 
Or rent him limb from limb in cruel play, 35 
As children tear the wings of flies away. 
From place to place o'er Brobdingnay Pl] roam, 
And never will return, or bring thee home. 

But who hath eyes to trace the paſſing wind? 
Ho then thy fairy footſteps can nnd? 4s 
Doſt thou bewilder'd wander all alone, 

In the green thicket of a moſty ſtone ; 

„Or, tumbled from the toadſtool's lippery - 

round, Yn 9 

« Perhaps all maim'd, lie groveling on the 

ground ? Lo . - 

« Doft thou, imboſom'd in the lovely roſe, 45 

Or ſunk within the peach's down, repoſe ? 

„% Within the king cup if thy limbs are ipread, 

* Or in the golden cowllip's velvet head: = 
„O ſhew me, Flora, midſt thoſe ſweets, the 

flower | 

„% Where fleeps my Grildrig ia his fragrant bow- 

ex?! 50 


© But ah! I ſear thy little fancy roves 

On little females, and on little loves; 
© Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, 
« The baby-playthings that adorn thy houſe, 
Doors, windows, chimneys, and the ſpacious 
rooms 53 
« Equal in ſize to cells of honeycombs. 
« Haſt thou for theſe now ventur'd ſrom the 
ſhore | 8 
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„Or in thy box now buunding on the main? 
& Shall I ne'er bear thyſelf and houſe again ? 60 
„ And ſhall I ſet thee on my hand no more, 

« To fee thee leap the lines, and traverſe o'er 

« My ſpacious palm, of ſtature ſcarce a ſpan, 
Mimic tits actions of areal man? 

« No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 65 
As ſcamen at a capſtan anchors weight? + 
& How waſt thou wont to walk with cautious - 


* 
vg 


to Pope, and the Lilliputian Ode to Arbuthuot, 


tread, 6 
1 A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy bead! 
#3 G 2 ; : .& 


# How 
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How chaſe the mite that horc thy cheeſe away. 
„And keep the rolling maggot at a bay ! 
- She ſaid ; but broken accents opt her voice, 

Sofc as the ſpeaking trumpet's mellow noiſe. 

She ſobb'd a form, and v ip'd her flowing eyes, 
Which ſcemꝰ d like two broad ſuns in mitty ſkies ! 
O ! ſquander rot thy eficf ; thoſe tears command 
To weep upon our cod in Newfoundland | 

The plenteous pickle ſhall ore ſet ve the fiſh, 

And Europe taſte thf ſorrows in a diſh. 
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QUINBUS FLESTRIN, the MAN. - 
MOUNTAIN. 
A LILLIPUTIAN ONE. 


I. 


IN amaze Leſt his ſpurn 


Loſt, I gaze. 
Can your eyes 
R: ach thy ſize? 


Overturn . 
Man and ſtoed. 
1 roops, take heed! 


May my lays Left and right 
Swell with praiſe, Speed your fight! 1. 
Worthy tHee! Lelt an hoſt -- 
Worthy me Beneath his foot lie loſt. 
Muſe, inſpire FF 
All thy fre! Turn'd afide 
Bards of old From his hide 


Of him told. 
When they ſaid 
Atlas' head 


Safe from weund 
Darts rebound, 
From his noſe 


Propt the ſkies : Clouds he blows ; ' 
See! and believe your When he ſpeaks, 
eyes! ? Thunder breaks! 
; : When he eats, 
II. Famine threats! 


See him ſtride 


When he drinks, 
Valleys wide: 


Neptune ſhrinks ! 


Over woods, Nig" thy ear 
Over floods. In mid air, 
When he treads, On thy hand, 
Mountains heads Let me ſtand, 
Groan and ſhake: So ſhall [ | 


Armies quake, (Lofty Poet !) touch the ſky 


A RECEIPT for STEWING VEAL. 
- WITH NOTES BY THE AUTHOR, 


AKE a knuckle of veal; 
You may buy it or ſteal, 
In a few pieces cut it. 
In a ſtewing-pan put it, - 
Salt, pepper, and mace - 
Muſt ſeaſon this knuckle ; 
Then * what's join'd to a place 
With other-herbs muckle;; 3 
bat which killed king + Will ; 
4nd what never | Rands ſtill. 
* Vuleo, ſalary. - 
+ Suppoſed "RY 
I This is by Dr. Bentley, an to be time, \ 


 GAY's POEMS, 


Some {| ſprigs of that bed 


40 Where children are bred, 


Which much you will mend, if 
Both ipinnage and cndive, 
And. lettuce, and bcet, 


| With marygold meet. 


Put no water at all; 
For it maketh things ſmall, 
V'tich, leſt it ſhout happen, 
A cloſe cover clap on. 
Fut this pot of $ Wood's metal 
In a hot boiling kettle, 

And there let it he. 

(Mark the doctrine I teach) 
About—let me ſee 
| Thrice as long as you preach J: 
So ſkimming the fat off, 
Say grace with your hat off, 
O. then | with wiat rapture 
Will it fill dean and chapter! 


— 
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ACIS ano GALATEA, 


A * 
SERENATA. 

THE MUSIC BY MR. HANDEL. 
PART THE FIRST, 


A rural proſpect, diverſiſied with rocks, groves, 
and a river. Acis and Galatea ſeated by 2 
fountain. Chorus of nymphs and ſhepherds, 
diſtributed about the landſcape; and Polyphe- 

mus diſcovered fitting upon a mountain. 


CHORUS. 


O THE pleaſure of the plains! | 
Happy nymphs and happy ſwains 
(Harmleſs, merry, free, and gay) 
Dance and ſport the hours away. 


For us the zephyr blows, 
For us diſtils the dew, 
For us unfolds the roſe, 
And flowers diſplay their hye 


For us the winters rain; 
For us the ſummers ſhine; - 
Spring ſwells for us the yrain, | 
And autumn bleeds the vine. | 
Da Capo. 
RECITATIVE : 
GALATEAs. 


Ye verdant plains, and woody mountains, 
Purling ſtreams, and bubbling fountains, 
Ye painted glories of the field, 

Vain are the pleaſures which you yield; 

Too thin the ſhadow of the grove, 

Too faint the gales, to cool my love. 


AIR, 


1 Parſley. Vide Chamberlayne. 


Copper-farthing Dcan. 


or thymc. ; | | 


| 1 Which we ſuppoſe to be near four hours. 


S Of this compoſition, ſee the Works of the 


[ of G8 | 


Aa 


the 


GAY'S POEMS. 


; 


AIR, 


Hufh, you pretty warbling choir, 
Your thrilling ſtrains 
Awake my pains, | 
And kindle fierce deſire : 
Ceaſe your ſong, and take your ſight; 
Bring back my Acis to my flight, 
3 : Da Capo. 
AIR 
Acis. 
Where ſhall I ſeek the charming Fair ? 
Dire& the way, kind genius of the mountains : 
O tell me it you ſaw my dear; | 
Seeks ſhe the groves, or bathes in cryſtal foun- 


tains ? 
| | Da Capo, 
RECITATIVE. | 
DAMON, 


Stay, ſhepherd, ſtay! 

See how thy flocks in yonder valley ſtray. 
Wat me ans this melancholy air? 

No more thy tuneful pipe we hear, 


AIR. 


Shepherd, what art thou purſuing, 
Hcedleſs running to thy ruin ? 
Share our joy, our pleaſure ſhare : 
' Leave thy paſſion till to-morrow ; 
Let the day be free from ſorrow, 
Free from love, and free from care. 
Da Cape, 


RECITATIVE. 
Aclis. 


Lo here, my Love! | 
Turn, Galatea, hither turn thine eyes; 
dee at thy ſeet the lynging Acis lies, 


AIX 


Love in her eyes ſits play ing, 
and ſheds delicious death; 
Love in her lips is ſtraying, 
And warbling in her breath: 
Love on her breaſt ſits panting, 
and ſwells with ſoft deſire: 
Nor grace, nor charm, is wanting 


To ſet the heart on fire. 
RECITATIVE. 
GALATEA. 


O! didſt thou know the pains of abſent love, 
Acis would ne'er from Galatea rove. 


AIR, 


As when the dove 
Laments his love, 
All on the naked ſpray ; 
When he returns, 
No more ſhe mourns, 
But loves the live- long day. 
Billing, cooing, 
Panting, wooing, 
Melting murmurs, fill the grove; 
Melting murmurs, laſting love. 


Prop of my godlike ſteps, I lay the: by. 
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| ACIS AN D GATLATZA. 

Happy we! F 

What joys | feel !—What charms I ſee! 
Of all youths, thou deareſt boy! 

Of all nymphs, thou brighteſt fair 

Thou all my blifs, thou all my joy! 


Da Cape, 
CHORUS. x 
Happy we, &c. 


ACIS aun GALA TEA, 


A 
SERENATA. 
PART THE SECOND, 
A CONCERTO ON THE ORGAN. 


CHORUS, 


RETCHED levers! Fate has paſs'd 
This fad decree; no joy ſhall laſt, 

Wretched lovers! quit your dream; 
Zehold the monſter Polypheme. 
Sce what ample ſtrides he takes; 
The mountain nods, the ſoreſt ſhakes; 
The waves run frighten'd to the ſhores : 
Hark! how the thundering Giant roars ! 


RECITATIVE accompanied. 
|  POLYPHEME, 


| I rage, I melt, I burn, | 
The feeble God has ſtabb'd me to the heart, 
Thou truſty pine, | 


Bring me a hundred reeds, of decent growth, 
To make a pipe for my capacious mouth; 
In ſoft enchanting accents let me breathe 
Sweet Galatea's beauty, and my love. 


AIR. 


O ruddier than the cherry ! 
O tweeter than the berry 1 hs 
O Nymph more bright | 
Than moon-ſhine night, 
Like kidlings blithe and merry! 

Ripe as the melting cluſter! 

No lily has ſuch luſtre; 
Yet hatd to tame 


As raging flame, 
And fierce as ſtorms that bluſter 
| Da Caps. 
RECITATIVE. 


| POLYPHEMUS, GALATEA,” 
Pol r. Whither, faireſt, art thou running 
Still my warm embraces ſhunning? 
Gar, The lion calls not to his prey; 
Nor bids the wolf the lambkin ftay, 
Pol v. Thee Polyphemus, great as Jove, 
Calls to empire, and te love: 
| ; To 


| Gar. 
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To his palace in the rock, 
To his dairy, to his flock ; 
To the grape of purple hue, 
To the plum of gloſſy blue; 
Wildings which expecting fland, 
Proud to be yather'd by thy hand, 


Of infant-limbs.to make my food, 

And ſwill full draughts of human blood 
Go, monſter bid fome other gueſt: 

1 loath the beſt; I loath the feaſt. 


AIR. 
POLYPHEMUS, 


Ceafe to beauty to be ſuing : 
Ever whining love difdaining, 
Let the brave, their aims purſuing, 
Still be conquering, not complaining. 
Da Capo. 
AIR. 


DAMON, 


Wonld yon. gain the tender creature? 
. Softly, gently, kindly treat her: 

Suffering is the lover's part: 

Beauty by conſtraint poſſcfling, 

Yon enjoy but half the bleſſing, 
Lifeleſs charms without the heart. 

Da Ca fu. 
RECITATIVE 


ACIS, 


His hideons love provokes my rage; 
Weak as | am, | muſt engage: 
Infpir'd with thy victorious charms, 
The God of Love will lend his arms. 


" AIR. 


Love ſounds th' alarm, 
And fear is a flying: 
When beauty's the prize, 
What mortal ſears dying ? 
In defence of my treaſure, 
I*el bleed at each vein : 
Without her no pleaſure ; 25 
For life is a pain. 


1 


Da Capo. 
AIR. 


DAMON, 


Conſider, fond ſhepherd, 
How fleeting's the pleafure, 
IJ hat flatters our hopes 
im purſuit of the fair: 
The joys that attend it, 
By moments we meaſure; 
But life is too little 
To meaſure our care. 
; Ds Capo, 


RECTITATIVI. 
GALATEA. 


Eeaſe, O ceaſe, thou gentle youth ; 
Fruſt my conſtancy and truth * 

Truſt my truth, and powers above, 

The powers propitious {till to Love, 


© 


N 


| 
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TRIO. 
ACIS, GALATEA, AND POLYPHEME, 
A eis and GALATEA, 
The flocks ſhall leave the mountains, 
The woods the turtle-dove, 
The nymphs-forfake the fountains, 
Ere | forſake my love. 
PoLy. Torture! ſury ! rage! deſpair! 
I cannot, cannot, cannot bear. 
A cis and GALATEA. 
Not ſhowers to larks ſo pleaſing, 
Nor ſun- ſhine to the bee; 
Not ſleep to toil ſo eaſing, 
As theſe dear ſmiles to me. 
Pol v. Fly ſwift, thou maſly ruin, fly; 
Die, preſumptuous Acis, die. 
RECITATIVE. 
| ACS, 
Help, Galatea ! help, ye parent gods! 
And take me dying to your decp #þodes } 
CHORUS. 
Mourn, all ye Muſes; weep, ye ſwains; 
Tune, tune your reeds to doleful ſtrains; 
Groans, cries. and howlings, fill the neighbour- 
ing ſhoe, | 
Ah !—the gentle Acis is no more. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 


\ 


GALATEA., 


Muſt my Acis ſtill bemoan, 
Inglorious crufh'd beneath that ſtane ? 
Mu the lovely charming youth 

Die for his conilancy and truth? 
Say, what comfort can you find ? 
For dark deſpair o'erclouds my mind. 


CHORUS, 


Ceaſe, Galatea, ceaſe to grieve; 

Bewail not, when thou canſt relieve : 
Call forth thy power, employ thy art; 
The goddeſs ſoon can heal thy ſmart: 
To kindred gods the youth return, 
Through verdant plains to roll his urn. 


RECITATIVE. 
GALATEA. 


'Tis done : thus I exert my power divine: 
Be thou immortal, though thou art not mine. 


AIR. 
Heart, thou ſeat of ſoft delight! 
Be thou now a fountain bright 
Purple be no more thy blood, 
Glide thou like a cryſtal flood; 
Rock, thy hollow womb diſcloſe: 
The bubbling fountain, lo! it flows, 
Through the plains he joys to rove, 
Murmurine {til his gentle love, 
CHORUS. 


Galatea dry thy tears: 
Acis now a god appears. 


| See 


See 
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See how he rears him from his hed ; 
Sec, the wreath that binds his head, 
Hail ! thou gentle wurmurine ſtream, 
Sh-pherds' pleaſure, Mules' theme; 
Through the plain ſtil] joy to rove, 
Murmuring ſtill thy gentle love. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


THE STORY OF 
ACHELOUS AN HERCULES. 


From Ovip's Me1AaMoRPUESES. Book IX. 


HE SEUS requeſts the God to tell his woes, 
Whence his maim'd brow, and whence his 
groans aroſe ; | 1 
When thus the Calydonian Stream reply'd, 
With twining reeds his careleſs treſſes tied; 
* Ungrateful is the tale; for who can bear, 5 
When conquer'd, to rehearſe the ſhameſul 
war ? 
Yet Fl the melancholy ſtory trace; 
So great a conqueror ſoſtens the diſgrace : 
Nor was it {till ſo mean the prize to yield, 
As great and glorious to diſpute the fie d. 10 
“% Perhaps you've heard ol Dejanira's name, 
For all the country ſpoke her beauty's fame. 
Long was the nymph by numerous ſuitors 
woo'd, ' 
Each with addreſs his envy'd hopes purſued : 
I join'd the loving band: to gain the fair, 15 
Reveal'd my paſſion to her father's ear. 
Their vain pretenſions all the reſt reſign; 
Alcides only ſtrove to equal mine : 
He boats his birth from Jove, recounts his 
ſpoils, 


© His ſtep-dame's hate ſubdued, and finiſh'd 


toils. | 20 
« Can mortals then (ſaid I) with gods com- 


are ? 
t Behold a god; mine is the watery care: 
& Through your wide reaims | take my mazy 
had 7. A | | 
Branch into ſtreams, and o'er the regions ſtray : 
No foreign gueſt your daughter's charms adores, 
« But one who riſes in your native ſhores. 26 
6© Let not his puuiſhment your pity move; 
* |s Juno's hate an argument ſor love? 
* Thongh you your life from fair Alcmena drew, 
& Jove's a feign'd father, or by fraud a true. 30 
« Chooſe then; confeſs thy mother's honour loſt, 
Or thy deſcent from Jove no longer boaſt.“ 
While thus I* ſpoke, he look d with ſtern diſ- 
Cain, | 
Nor could the ſallies of his wrath reſtrain, 
Which thus broke forth ; © This arm decides our 
right ; | 
Vanquiſh'd in words; be mine the prize in 
light !” 


* 
— 


* Bold he ruſh'd on. My honour to main- 
A 

« 1 fling my verdant garments on the plain. 

My arms ſtretch forth, my pliant limbs pres 
pare. 5 

nd with bent hands exped the furious war. 

«© O'er my fleek ſkin now gather'd duſt be 
throws, "> 4L 

And yellow ſand his mighty muſcles ſtrows. 

© Oft' he my neck and nimble legs aſſails, 

He teems to graſp me, but as oiten ſails : 

„% Each part he now invades with eager hand; 

„ Sate in my bulk, immoveable I ſtand. 46 

« So when loud ſtorms break high, and foam and 
roar 

66 * ſome mole that ſtretches ſrom tie 

ore; 
© The firm foundation laſting tempeſts braves, 
Pe ſies the warring winds, and driving waves. 


* Awhile we breathe, then forward ruſli 

amain, 5% 

Rene the combat, and our ground maintain ; 

© Foot eee with foot, I prone extend my 
reaſt, 


% Hands war with hands, and forchead forchead 
preſs'd. | 


© Thus have 1 ſcen two ſurieus bulls engage, £5* 


« Inflam'd with equal love, and equal rage; 
Each claims the faireſt heifer of the grove, 
© And conqueſt only can decide their love :; 
«© The trembling herds ſurvey the fight from far, 
% Till victory decides th* important war. 60 
Three times in vain he ſtrove my joints to wreſt, 
4 To. 2 hold, and throw me from his 
reaſt; 


% The ſourth he broke my gripe, that claſp'd him 


round, SAS 
Then with new force he ſtretch'd me on the 
ground ; 
Cloſe to my back the mighty burden clung, 
As if a mountain o'er my limbs were flung. 6 
«© Believe my tale; nor do | boaſtful, aim 
By feign'd narration to extol my fame. 
No ſooner from his graſp | freedom get, | 
Unlock my arms, that flow'd with trickſing 
ſweat, 70 
But quick he ſeiz'd me, and renew'd the ſtrite, 
As my exhauſted boſom pants for life: 
«© My neck he gripes, my knee to earth he 
{trains : c | 
« ] fall, and bite the ſand with ſhame and pains. 


„% Q'er-match'd in ſtrength, to wiles and arts 
take 


73 
& And ſlip his hold, in form of ſpeckled ſnake ; 


„Who, when | wreath'd in ſpires my body 


round, 


„Or fhew'd my forky-tongue with hiſſing ſound, 
« Smiles at niy* threats. Such foes my cradle 


| knew, » 
© He crics ; dire ſnakes my infant-hand o'ers 
threw ; a 80 


& A dragon's ſorm might other conqueſts gain; 
© To war with me you take that ſhape in vain. 
| -. S A 
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% Art thou proportion'd to the Hydra's length, 
„ Who by his wounds recciv'd augmented 
ftreneth ? | 
& He rais'd a hundred hiffing heads in air: 85 
„ When one l lopp'd, up ſprung a dreadful pair. 
„ By his wounds fertile, and with flaughter 
ſtrong, 8 | 
« Singly 1 quell'd him, and ſtretch'd dead along. 
What canſt thou do, a form precarious, prone, 
« FO rouge my rage with terrors not thy own?“ 
« He ſaid; and round my neck his hands he caſt, 
& And with his ſtraining fingers wrung me faſt: 
« My throat he tortur'd, cloſe as pincers claſp, 
& In vain 1 ſtrove to looſe the forceful graſp. 
« Thus vanquiſh'd too, a third form till re- 
mains, | 95 
© Chang'd to a bull, my lowing fills the plains. 
& Straight on the left his nervous arms were 
thrown ; | 
* Upon my brindled neck, and tugg'd it down; 
«© Then deep he ſtruck my horn into the ſand, 
„And feli'd my bulk along the duſty land. 1c0 
Nor yet his fury coel'd; 'twixt rage and ſcorn, 
* From my maim'd front he tore the ſtubborn 
horn, | | | 
© This, heap'd with flowers and fruits, the Nai- 
ads bear, p 
1 Sacred to plenty, and the bounteous year.” 
| He ſpoke; when lo! a beauteous nymph ap- 
pears, . 
Girt, like Diana's train, with flowing hairs; 
he horn ſhe brings, in which all autumn's ſtor'd, 
And ruddy apples for the ſecond board. 
Now morn begins to dawu, the ſun's bright 
re 
Gilds the high mountains, and the youths retire; 
Nor ſtay'd they, till the troubled ſtream ſubſides 
And in its bounds with peaceful current glides, 
But Achelons in his oozy bed 
Deep hides his brow deſorm'd, and ruſtic head: 
No real wound the victor's triumph ſhow'd. 115 
But his loſt honours griev'd the watery god; 
Yet ev'n that loſs the willow's leaves o'erſpread, 
And yerdant rceds, in garlands, bind his head. 


? Tur 
DEATH OF NESSUS; 
THE CENT.\UR. 
4 $40 virgin too, thy love, O Neſſus found, 


To her alone you owe the fatal wound. 
As the ſtrong ſon of Jove his bride conveys, 
Where his paternal lands their bulwarks raiſe z 
Where from her flopy urn Evenus pours 5 
Her rapid current, fwell'd by wintery ſhowers, 
He came. he frequent eddies whirl'd the tide, 
And the deep rolling waves all paſs deny'd. 
As tor himfclf. he ſtood unmov'd by fears, 
For now his bridal charge employ'd bis cafes. 10 
Th: ſtrong-limb'd Neſſus thus officious cry'd 
( For he the ſhallows of the ftream had try'd), 
Swim thou, Aicides, all thy ſtrength prepare z 


3. 


Gay's POEMS. 


Th' Aonien chief to Neſſus truſts his wife 15 

All pale, and trembling for her hero's lite; ; 

Cloth'd as he ſtood in the fierce lion's hide, 

The laden quiver o'er his ſhonlder ry'd 

For mm the ſtream his bow and club were 

caſt); 

Swift he plung'd in ; theſe billows ſhall be pas'd. 

He ſaid, nor ſought where ſmuother waters 
glide, 8 21 

But ſtem'd the rapid dangers of the tide. | 

The bank he reach'd : again the bow he bears; 

When, hark! his bride's known voice alarnms 

his ears. | 

Neſſus, to thee 1 call (aloud he cries) ; 25 

Vain, is thy truſt in flight, be timely wiſe : 

Thou monſtet deublesſhap'd, my right ſet free, 

If thou no reverence owe my fame and me, 

Vet kindred ſhould thy lawleſs left deny. 

Think not, perfidious wretch, from me to fly, 

Though wing'd with horſe's ſpeed ; wounds hail 

purſue ; 

Swift as his words the fatal arrow flew : 

The Centaur's back admits the feather'd wood, 

And through his breaſt the barbed weapon fioo1 ; 

Which when, in anguiſh, through the fleſh he 

tore, 


pore, 

Mix'd with Lernæan venom ; this he took, 

Nor dire revenge his dying breaſt forſook. 

His garmenrs, in the reeking purple dy'd, 

To rouze love's paſſion, he preſents the bride. 40 


The DEATH of HERCULES. 


OW a long interval of time ſucceeds, 
\ When the great ſon of Jove's immortal 
deeds, 
And ſtep-dame's hate had filld earth's utmoſt 
round ; 
He from Oechalia, with new laurels ctown'd 
In triumph was return'd. He rites prepares, 
And to the king of gods directs his prayers, 
When Fame {who falſchood clothes in truth's diſs 
| uiſe i 
And ſwells her little bulk with growing lies) 
Thy tender ear, O Dejanira mov'd, | 
That Hercules the fair lole lov'd. 
Her love believes the tale; the truth ſhe ſcars 
Of his new paſlion, an gives way to tears. 
he flow en, tears diffus'd her wretched grief, 
Why { ek 1 thus, from ſtreaming eyes, relief ? 
She cries ; indulge not thus th. ſe fruitleſs cares, 
The harlot wilt but triumph in thy tears; 
Let ſomething be refoiv'd, while yet there's 
ine; 
My bed not conſcious of a rival's crime. 
ln filence hall l mourn, or lou t complain? 
Shall I ſeek Calydon, or herd re nain ? 
What though ally d to Meleag er s ſame, _ 
{ boait the honuurs of a ſiſter's name? 
My wrongs, perhaps, now urge me to purſte 
Some deiperate deed, by which the werld ſhall 


Un yonder bank I'll lodge thy nuptial care. 


View 


How 


| | 3-54 
From both the wounds guſh'd forth the ſpumy 
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Haw far revenge and woman's rage can riſe, 


When weltering in her blood the harlot dies. 
Thus various paſſions rul'd by turns her breaſt. 


She now re ſolves to ſend the fatal veſt, 


25 


Dy'd with Lernæ an gore, whoſe power might move 


His ſoul anew, and rouze declining love. 


Nor knew ſhe what her ſudden rage beſtows, 

| When the to Lichas truſts her future woes; 

With ſoft endearments ſhe the boy commands 

To bear the garment to her huſband's hands. 
Th' unwitting hero takes the gift in haſte, 


And o'er bis ſhoulders Lerna's poiſon caſt. 


As firſt the fire with frankincenſe he ſtrows, 


And utters to the gods his holy vows; 
And on the marble altar's poliſh'd frame 


30 


35 


Pours forth the grapy ſtream; the riſing flame 40 
Sudden diſſolves the ſubtle poiſonous juice, 
Which taints his blood, and all his nerves bedews. 


With wonted fortitude he bore the ſmart, 


And not a groan confeſs'd his burning heart. 


At length his patience was ſubdued by pain, 


He rends the ſacred altar from the plain 
Oete's wide foreſts echo with his cries ! 
Now to rip off the deathful robe he tries. 


Where'er he plucks the veſt, the ſkin he tears, 
The mangled muſcles and huge bones he bares, 


(A ghaſtly fight!) or, raging with his pain, 


To rend the ſticking plague ke tugs in vain. 


As the red iron hiſſes in the flood, 
$o boils the venom in his curdling blood. 


Now with the greedy flame his entrails glow, 


And livid ſweats down all his body flow; 


The cracking nerves burnt- up ale burſt in twain, 

The lurking venom melts his ſwimming brain. 
Then, lifting both his hands aloft, he cries, 

Glut thy revenge dread empreſs of the ſkies 3 

Sate with my death the rancour of thy heart, 

Look down with pleaſure, and enjoy my ſmart. 


Or, if &er pity mov'd a hoſtile breaſt 
(For here I ſtand thy enemy profeſt), 


45 


50 


- 


55 


60 


Take hence this hateful life, with tortures torn, 65 


Inur'd to trouble, and to labours born. 


Death is the gift moſt welcome to my woe, 


And ſuch a gift a ſtep-dame may beſtow. 
Was it for this Buſiris was ſubdued, 


Whoſe barbarous temples reck'd with ſtrangers“ 


blood ?- 


Preſs'd in theſe arms, his fate Antæus found, 
Nor gain'd recruited vigour from the ground. 


Did I not *riple-form'd Geryon fell? 
Ur did I fear the triple dog of heil? 


70 


Did nor theſe hands the bull's arm'd forehead hold ? 


Are not our mighty toils in Elis told ? 


Did not Stymphalian lakes proclaim my fame? 
And fair Parthenian woods reſound my name? 


Who ſeiz d the golden belt of Thermodon ? 


And whe the dragon-guarded apples won? 


80 


Could the fietce Centaur's ſtrength my force with- 


ſtand, 
Or the fell boar that ſpoil'd th* Arcadian land ? 
Did not theſe arms the Hydra's rage ſubdue, 


Who from his wounds to double fury grew? 


Ver. VIL 


» 


| 


What if the Thracian horſes, fat with gore, 85 
Who human bodies in their mangers tore, 

I ſaw, and with their barbarous lord o'erthrew ? 
What if theſe hands Nemæa's lion flew ? 

Did not this neck the heavenly globe ſuſtain ?— 
The female partner of the thunderer's reign, 90 
Fatigu'd, at length ſuſpends her harſh commands; 
Yet no fatigue hath ſlack'd theſe valiant hands. 


But now new plagues purſue me; neither force, 


Nor arms, nor darts, can ſtop their raging courſe, 
Devouring flame through my rack'd entrails ſtrays, 95 
And on my lungs and ſhrivel'd muſcles preys 

Yet till Euryſtheus breathes the vital air! 

What mortal now ſhall ſeek the gods with prayer? 


—. 8 — 
THE TRANSFORMATION 
oF 


LYCHAS ixTo a ROCK, 


THE hero ſaid; and, with the torture ſtung, 
Furious o'er Oete's lofty hills he ſprung ; 

Stuck with the ſhaft, thus ſcours the tiger round, 

And ſeeks the flying author of his wound. 

Now might you fee him trembling, now he vents 8 

His anguiſh'd ſoul in groans and loud laments; 

He ftrives to tear the clinging veſt in vain, 

And with up-rooted foreſts ſtrews the plain 

Now, kindling into rage, his hands he rears, 

And to his kindred gods directs his prayers. 10 

When Lychas, lo, he ſpies; who trembling flew, 

And, in a hollow rock conceal'd from view, 

Had ſhunn'd his wrath. Now grief renew'd his pain, 

His madneſs chaf'd, and thus he raves again: 

Lychas, to thee alone my fate I owe, 15 

Who bore the gift, the cauſe of all my woe. 

The youth all pale with ſhivering fear was ſtung, 

And vain excuſes faulter'd on his tongue. 

Alcides ſnatch'd him, as with ſuppliant face 

He ſtrove to claſp his knees, and beg for grace. 20 

He toſs'd him o'er his head with airy courſe, 

And hurl'd with more than with an engine's force; 

Far o'er th' Eubœan main aloft he flies, 


| And hardens by degrees amid the ſkies. 


So ſhowery drops, when chilly tempeſts blow, 25 
Thicken at firſt, then waiten into ſnow; 

In balls congeal'd the rolling fleeces bound, 

In ſolid hail reſult upon the ground. 

Thus, wWhirl'd with nervous force through diſtant 


lr, 
The purple tide forſook hi: veins with fear; 30 
All moitture left his limbs. I ranstorng's to ſtone, 
In ancient days the craggy flint was known ; 
Still in th' Eubœan waves his front he rears, 
Still the ſmall rock in human form appears, F 
35 


And ſtill the name of hapleſs Lychas bears. 
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382 GAY's: 


THE 
APOTHEOSIS or HERCULES. 


Bor now the hero of immortal birth 

Fells Oete's foreſts on the groaning earth; 
A pile he builds; to Philoctetes' care 
He leaves his deathful inſtruments of war; 
To him commits thoſe arrows, which again 5 
Muſt ſee the bulwarks of the Trojan reign. 
The ſon of Pæan lights the lofty pyre, 7 
High round the ſtructure climbs the greedy fire; 
Plac'd on the top, thy nervous ſhoulders ſpread 
With the Nemzan ſpoils thy careleſs head; 
Rais'd on the knotty club, with look divine; 
Here thou, dread hero of celeſtial line, 
Walt ftretch'd at eaſe; as when, a cheerful gueſt, 
Wine nar thy bowls, and flowers thy temples 

dreſt. 

Now on all ſides the potent flames aſpire, 15 
And ctackle round thoſe limbs that mock the fire. 
A ſudden tremor ſe:z'd th' immortal hoſt, 
Who thought the world's profeſt defender loft, 

This when the thunderer ſaw, with ſmiles he 

| Crles, 
*Tis from your fears, ye gods, my pleaſures riſe; 20 
Joy ſwells my breaſt, that my all- ruling hand 
Ober ſuch a grateful people boaſts command, 
That you my ſuffering progeny would aid; 
Though to his deeds this juſt reſpect be paid, 
Me you've oblig'd. Be all your fears forborn, 25 
Th' Oetean tires do thou, great hero, ſcorn. 
Who varquiſh'd all things, ſhall ſubdue the flame. 
That part alone of groſs maternal frame 
Fire ſhall devour ; while what from me he drew 
Shall live immortal, and its force ſubdue ; 
That, when he's dead, I'll raiſe to realms above; 
May all the powers the righteous act approve! 
If any god diſſent, and judge too great 
The facred honours of the heavenly ſeat), 22 
Ev*n he ſhall own, his deeds deſerve the ſky, 
Ev'n he, reluctant, ſhall at length comply. 
Th' aſſembled powers aſſent. No frown till now 
Had mark'd with paſſion vengeful Juno's brow. 
Meanwhile whate'er was iu the power of flame 
Was all conſum'd, his body's neevous frame 
No more was Known; —of human form bereft, 
Th' eternal part of Jove alone was left. 

As an old ſerpent caſts his ſcaly veſt, 
Wreathes in the ſun, in youthful glory dreſt; 
So when Alcides mortal mould refign'd, . 

His better part enlarg'd, and grew refin'd, 
Auguſt his viſage ſhone; almighty Jove 

In his ſwift car bis honour'd offspring drove; 
High o'er the hollow clouds the courſers fly, 
And lodge the hero in the ſtarry ſky, 
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THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF GALANTHIS. 
TLAS perceiv'd the load of heaven's new gueſt. 
Revenge ill rancour'd in Euryſtheus' breaſt | 


| 


| 


{| Galanthis cries, Whoe'er thou art, rejoice 3 


P'O EMS. 


Againſt Alcides” race. Alcmena goes 
To Iole, to vent maternal woes 
Here ſhe pours forth her grief, recounts the ſpoile 5 
Her ſon had bravely reap'd in glorious toils. 
This Iole, by Hercules* commands, 
Hyllus had lov'd, and join'd in nuptial bands. 
Her ſwelling womb the teeming birth confeſs'd; 
To whom Alcmena thus her ſpeech addreſs'd: 19 
O may the gods protect thee, in that hour, 
When midſt thy throes thou call'ſt th' Uithyan powerl 
May no delays prolong thy racking pain, 
As when I ſued for Juno's aid in vain! 
When now Alcides' mighty birth drew nigh, 13 
And the tenth ſign roll'd forward on the ſky, 
My womb extends with ſuch a mighty load, 
As Jove the parent of the burden ſhow'd. 
I could no more th? increaſing ſmart ſuſtain ; 
My horror kindles to recount the pun; 20 
Cold chills my limbs while I the tale purſue, 
And now methinks I feel my pangs anew. 
Seven days and nights amidſt inceſſant throes, 
Fatigued with ills I tay nor knew repoſe; 
When lifting high my hands, in ſhrieks I pray'd, 25 
Implor'd the gods, and call'd Lucina's aid. 

She came, but prejudic'd, to give my fate 
A ſacrifice to vengeful Juno's hate. 
She hears the groaning anguith of my fits, 
And on the altar at my door lhe fits ; 30 
O'er her left knee her croſling leg ſhe caſt, 
Then knits her fingers cloſe and wrings them fat: 


This ſtay'd the birth; in muttering verſe ſhe pra) d, 


The muttering verſe th* unfiniſh'd birth delay d. 
Now with fierte ſtruggles, raging with my pain, 35 
At ſove's ingratitude I rave in vain. 

How did I wiſh for death! ſuch groans I ſent, 
As might have made the flinty heart relent. 
Now the Cadmeian matrons round me preſs, 
Offer their vows, and ſeek to bring redreſs. 40 
Among the Theban dames Galanthis ſtands, 
Strong · limb'd, red-hair'd, and juſt to my commands 
She firſt perceiv'd that all theſe racking woes 
From the perſiſting hate of Juno roſe. | 

As here and there the paſs'd, by chance ſhe ſees 45 
The ſeated goddeſs ; on her cloſe · preſs d knees 
Her faſt-knit hands ſhe leans : with cheerful voice 


Congratulate the dame, ſhe lies at reſt, , 
At length the gods Alcmena's womb have bleſt. 0 
Swift from her ſeat the ſtartled goddeſs ſprings 
No more conceal'd, her hands abroad ſhe flings 5 
The charm unloos'd, the birth my pangs reliev'd; 
Galanthis' laughter vex'd the power deceiv'd. | 
Fame ſays, the goddeſs drage'd the laughing maid 53 
Faſt by the hair; in vain her force eſſay d 
Her groveling body from the ground to rear; 
Chang'd to fore - feet her ſhrinking arms appear; 
Her hairy back her former hue retains, 
The form alone is loſt; her ſtrength remains; be 
W ho, fince the lie did from her mouth proceed, 
Shall from her pregnant mouth bring forth her breed 
Nor ſhall ſhe quit her long-frequented home, 
But haunt thoſe houſes Where the lov'd to rm. 
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| Aurora for her aged ſpouſe complains, 5 
47 And Ceres grieves for [aſon's freezing veins; 
. THE STORY or IOLAUS Vulcan would Eiichthbalun years renew; 7 
vile 6 | Her future race the care of Venus drew, 
| RESTORED TO YOUTH, She would Anchiſes* blooming age reſtore ; 
A different care employ'd each heavenly power. 10 
ancunina. 1 us various intereſts did their jars increaſe, 
*d— Till ove aroſe ;z==he ſpoke—their tumults ceaſe. 
: 10 AIs any reverence to our preſence given? 
Jit having related the fable of her fiſter Dryope, who | Then this difcond 3 the powers of heaven? 
power] was changed into a tree for violating the bloſſoms of Who can the ſettled will of Fate ſubdue? 15 
te plant Lotis (once a nymph) ; while ſhe is diſ- was by the Fates that Iolaiis knew 
cxurfing en theſe matters w th Alcmena, /jie finds new | A ſecond youth. The Fates determin'd doom 


15 _ of wwender in the ſudden change of Jolajes ta @ Shall give Callirhoe's race a youthful bloom. 
* - Arros nor ambition can this power obtain: 
: Quell your deſires ; even Me the Fates reſtrain. 20 
HILE Iolé the fatal change declares, Could I their will control, no rolling years 
Alcmena's pitying hand oft” wip'd her tears. Had ZEacus bent down with filver hairs; 
20 Griet too ſtream'd down her cheeks ſoon ſorrow Then Rhadamanthus ſtill had youth poſſeſs'd, 
flies, | And Minos with eternal bloom been bleſs'd. 
And riſing joy the trickling moiſture dries : Jove's words the ſynod moy'd; the powers give oer, 
Lo Iolaüs ttands before their eyes. 5 ) | And urge in vain unjuſt complaint no more. 
A youth he ſtood ; and the ſoft down began Since Rhadamanthus' veins now ſlowly flow'd, 
d 25 Oer his ſmooth chin to ſpread, and promiſe man. And Æacus and Minos bore the load; 
Hebe ſubmitted to her huſband's prayers, Minos, who, in the flower of youth and fame, 
Jaitil'd new vigour, and reſtor'd his years. Made mighty nations tremble at his name, 30 
Infrm with age, the proud Miletus fears, 
3 Vain of his birth, and in the ſtrength of years; 
30 22 And now, regarding all his realms as loft 
He durſt not force him from his native coaſt. 
THE PROPHECY or THEMIS. But you by choice, Miletus, fled his reign, 35 
And your ſwift veſſel plow'd th' /Egean main; 
NOW from her lips a ſo!emn oath had paſs'd, On Aſiatic ſhores a town you frame, 
* That Iolaiis the gift alone ſhould taſte, Which ſtill is honour'd with the founder's name. 
Had not juſt Themis thus maturely ſaid Here you Cyanee knew, the beauteous maid, 
(Which check'd her vow, and aw'd the blooming | As on her father's winding banks ſhe ſtray d: 40 


maid) : Caunus and Byblis hence their lineage trace, 
Thebes is embroil'd in war, Capaneus ſtands 5 | The double offspring of your warm embrace, 
Invinciblez but by the thunderer's hands | 
Ambition ſhall the guilty * brothers fire, 


Both ruth to mutual wounds, and both expire. . | 
The reeling earth ſhall ope her gloomy womb, © N 
Where the Þ yet breathing bard ſhall find his tomb. THE STORY or ARACHNE, F 
2 1 fon = bathe his hands in parent's blood, | - 4 
nd in one act be bcth unjuſt and good. j 5 | 
Of home and ſenſe . Ny ks he flies, . hy Beginciog of the Sixth: Nook of Gy 
The furies and his mother's ghoſt he ſpies. METAMORPHOSES, 
His wife the fatal bracelet ſhall implore, 15 
And Phegeus ſtain his ſword in kindred gore. ARGUMENT. 
Calirhoe ſhall then with ſuppliant prayer | | 
Prevail on Ju piter's relenting ear. Pallas, viſſting the Muſes on their hill to ſee the foune 1 
Jove ſhall with youth her infant ſons inſpite, tain Hippocrene, is by them informed how the Pierides 
And bid their boſoms giow with manly fire. were changed into chattering pies for rivaling the | 
nine ſiſters in jong — This flimulatarg the Geddeſi te 
——ů—̃ͤ —x̃ —-—- . — take vengeance on Arachne, the daughter of Idmon, | 
who defied her in her own art, gives riſe ta the fol- { | 
THE DEBATE or Tux GODS, owing fie. . 


. , 3 ALLAS, attentive, heard the Muſes* ſong, 
YWHEN Themis thus with preſcient voice had ſpoke P Pleas*dthat fo wh they had reveng'd their wrong! 


Among the gods a various murmur broke; { Reflecting thus, —A vulgar ſoul can praiſe ; 
Diſſenſion roſe in each immortal breaſt, My Gran tek glotions 8 raiſe: a 


That one ſhould grant what was deny'd the reſts Swift vengeance ſhall purſue th* audacious pride 5 
I hat dares my ſacred Deity deride : 
* Eteecles and Polynicgs. Revenge the Goddeſs in her breatt revolves z 
t Anphiaraui, | } Acmagn, And ſtraight the bold Arachne's fate reſolves 5 


il 
3 H 2 | 
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Her haughty mind to Heaven diſdain'd to bend, | 


And durſt with Pallas in her art contend. 1G 
No famous town ſhe boaſts, or noble name; 
But to her ſkilful hand owes all her fame; 
Idmon her father on his trade rely'd, 
And thirſty wool in purple juices dy'd ; 
Her mother, whom the ſhades of death confine, 15 
Was, like her huſband, born of vulgar line. 
At ſmall Hypæpe though ſhe did reſide, 
Yet induſtry proclaim'd what birth deny'd: 
All Lydia to her name due honour pays, 
And every city ſpeaks Arachne's praiſe. 
Nymphs of Timolus quit their ſhady woods, 
Nymphs of Pactolus leave their golden foods, 
And oft* with pleaſure round her gazing ſtand, 
Admire her work, and praiſe her artful hand : 
They view'd each motion, with new wonder ſeiz'd ; 
More than the work her graceful manner pleas'd. 
Whether raw wool in its firſt orbs ſhe wound, 
Or with ſwift fingers twirl'd the ſpindle round; 
Whether ſhe pick'd with care the knotty piece, 
oF comb'd like ftreaky clouds the ſtretching 
fleece; 30 
Whether her needle play'd the pencil's part; 
*T was plain from Pallas ſhe deriv'd her art. 
But ſhe, unable to ſuftain her pride, 
The very miſtreſs of her art defy'd.— 
Pallas obſcures her bright celeſtial grace, 35 
And takes an old decrepit beldame's face. 
Her head is ſcatter'd o' er with filyer hairs, 
Which ſeems to bend beneath a load of years, 
Her trembling hand, emboſs'd with livid veins, 
On truſty ſtaff her feeble limbs ſuſtains. 40 
Sbe thus accoſts the nymph : ge timely wiſe, 
% Do not the wholeſome words of age deſpiſe, 
«c For in the hoary head experience lies: 5 
«© On earth contend the greateſt name to gain; 
& To Pallas yield ;z—-with Heaven you ftrive in 
vain.” 
Contempt contracts her brow, her paſſions riſe, 
Wrath and diſdain inflame her rolling eyes: 
At once the tangling thread away ſhe throws, 
And ſcarce can curb her threatening hands from 
blows. 
4 Worn-out with age, and by diſeaſe declin'd, 50 
46 (She cries) thy carcaſe has ſurviv'd thy mind; 
«© Theſe lectures might thy iervile daughters move, 
« And wary doctrines for thy nieces prove: 
% My counſel's from myſelf, my will commands, 
c And my firſt reſolutirn always ſtands: 55 
ce Let her contend ; or does her fear impart 
46 That conqueſt waits on my ſuperior art?“ 
The Goddeſs ftraight throws off her old diſguiſe, 
And heavenly beauty ſparkles | in her eyes, 
A youthful bloom fills up each wrinkled trace, 60 
And Pallas ſmiles with every wonted grace. 
The nymphs, ſurpris'd, the Deity adore, 
And Lydian dames confeſs her matchleſs power 
The rival maid alone unmov'd remains, 
Yet a ſwift bluſh her guilty feature ſt.ins ; 65 
In her unwilling cheek the crimſon glows, 
And her check'd pride a ſhort confuſion knows. 
So when Aurora firſt unveils her eyes, 
A purple dawn inveſts the bluſhing ſkies; 
But ſoon bright Phœbus gains th* horizon's height, 
And gilds the hemiſphere with ſpreading light, 
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Defire of conqueſt ſways the giddy maid, + 
To certain ruin by vain hopes betray'd: 
The Goddeſs with her ſtubborn will comply'd, 


Both take their ſtations, and the piece prepare, 

And order every flender thread with care. 

The web inwraps the beam; the reed divides, 

While through the widening ſpace the ſhuttle 

lides, 

Which : chal ſwift hands receive then, pois'd with 
lead, 

The fringing weight ſtrikes cloſe th? inſerted 
thread. 

They gird their flowing garments round the waiſt, 

And ply their feet and arms with dext'rous haſte, 

Here each inweaves the richeſt Tyrian dye, 

There fainter ſhades in ſoften'd order lie; 85 

Such various mixtures in the texture ſhine, 

Set- off the work, and brighten each deſign : 

As when the ſun his piercing rays extends, 

When from thin clouds ſome driſling ſhower de- 
ſcends, 

We ſee the ſpacious humid arch appear, 90 

W hoſe tranſient colours paint the ſplendid air: 


By ſuch degrees the deepening ſhadows riſe 
As pleaſingly deceive our dazzled eyes; 


And though the ſame th' adjoining colour ſeems, 

Yet hues of different natures dye th' extremes. 95 

Here heightening gold they *midſt the woof diſ- 
Doſe, 

And in 8. web thĩs antique ſtory roſe. 

Pallas the lofty mount of Mars deſigns, 

Celefiial judgment guides th' unerring lines; 

Here, in juſt view, th' Athenian ſtructures ſtand, 

And there the gods contend to name the land; 

Twelve deities ſhe frames with ſtately mien, 

And in the midſt ſuperior Jove is ſeen; 

A glowing warmth the blended colours give, 


The figures in the picture ſeem to live. 105 
Heaven's thundiring monarch ſits with aweful 
grace, 


And dread omnipotence imprints his face: 

There Neptune ſtood, diſdainfully he frown'd, 

And with his trident ſmote the trembling ground; 
The parting rocks a ſpacious chaſm diſcloſe, 110 
From whence a fiery, prancing ſteed aroſe ; 

And on that uſeful gift he founds his claim, 

To grace the city with his honour'd name. 

See her own figure next with martial air, 

A ſhining helmet decks her flowing hair; 115 


fends, 


And her bare arm a glittering ſpear extends, 


With which ſhe wounds the plain; from thence 
aroſe 
A ſpreading tree; green olives load the boughs. 


Such mercy checks her wrath, that, to diſſuade 
By others fate the too preſumptuous maid, 
With miniatures ſhe fills each corner ſpace, 
To curb her pride, and ſave her from diſgrace. 115 
Hæmus and Rhodope in this ſhe wrought, 
The beauteous colours ſpoke her lively thought; 
With arrogance and fierce ambition fir'd, 


They to the ſacred names of gods aſpir'd 


And deign'd by trial to convince her pride. 75 


Her thoughtful breaſt her well-pois'd ſhield de- 


The powers her gift behoid with wondering eyes, 120 
And to the Goddeſs give the rightful prize. 
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And loſe their leſſening ſummits in the ſkies. 

In that, in all the ſtrength of art was ſeen 
The wretched fate of the Pygmæan queen; 
uno, enrag' d, reſents th* audacious aim, 


And to a crane transforms the vanquiſh'd dame; 135 


Ja that voracious ſhape ſhe {ill appears, 
And plagues her people with perpetual wars. 
In this, Antigone for beauty ſtrove 

With the bright conſort of imperial Jove : 
ſuno, incens'd, her royal power diſplay'd, 
And to a bird converts the haughty maid, 
Lomedon his daughter's fate bewails, 

Nor his, nor Ilion's fervent prayer prevails, 
But on her lovely ſkin white feathers riſe; 


ſkies. 
In the remaining orb, the heavenly maid 
The tale of childleſs Cynaras difplay'd 3 
A ſettled anguiſh in his look appears, 
And from his bloodſhot eyes flow ttreams of tears; 


He for his daughters claſp*d the poliſh'd ſtone. 
And, when he ſought to hold their wonted charms, 
The temple's Reps deceiv'd his eager arms. 
Wreaths of green olive round the border twine, 
Ard her own tree incloſes the deſign. 


I 
Arachne paints th* amours of mighty Jove, . 
How in a bull the God diſguis'd his love; 
Aral bull ſeems in the piece to roar, 
And real billows breaking on the ſhore 
In fur Europa's face appears ſurpriſe, 160 


To the retreating land ſhe turns her eyes, 


And ſeems to call her maids, who wondering ſtood, 


And with her tears increas'd the briny flood 
ter trembling feet ſhe by contraction ſaves 
Irom the rude inſult of the riſing waves. 
Here amorous Jove diſſolving Leda trod, 
and in the vigorous ſwan conceal'd the god. 
Le lends him now an eagle's new diſguiſe, 
breath his fluttering wings Aſteria lies, 


don Jove the fair Antiope careſs'd. 

haitrong ſatyr's muſcled form he came, 
filling love tranſports the glowing dame, 
and luſty twins reward his nervous flame. 


Viv for Amphitryon took th* impoſtor Jove; 
At how the God in golden ſhower allur'd 

de guarded nymph, in brazen walls immur'd: 
tos, in 2 ſwain, Mnemoſyne he charms 

toy lan bent flame the fair ZEgina warms : 
uw with various glittering hues inlaid 
neent's form Deois he betray' d. | : 
tre you, great Neptune, with a ſhart-liv'd flame 
+ Joung bull enjoy the 2Eolian dame. 

in Enipeus? ſhape intrigues purſue :; 
thus th' Aloids boaſt deſcent from you. 


180 


18 5 


140 


Chang'd to a clamorous ſtork, ſhe mounts the 
145 


In the cold ground, no more a father, thrown, 1 50 


165 
In enlivening colours here with force expreſs'd 170 


ler how he ſooth'd the bright Alemena's love,. 17 5 
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To mountains chang'd, their lofty heads ariſe, 130 


| 


335 


Here to Biſaltis was thy love convey'd, *' 
When a rough ram deceiv'd the yielding maid. 
Ceres, kind mother of the bounteous year, 
Whoſe golden locks a ſheafy garland bear 199 
And the dread dame, with hiſſing ſerpents hung, 

(From whom the Pegaſzan couiſer ſprang) 
Thee in a ſnuffling ſtallion's form enjoy, 
Exhauſt thy ſtrength, and every nerve employ 
Melantho as a dolphin you betray, 


195 
And ſport in pleaſures on the rolling ſea : | 
Such juſt proportion graces every part, 
Nature herſelf appears improv'd by art. 
Here in diſguiſe was mighty Phebus ſeen, 9 
With clowniſh aſpect, and a ruſtic mien; 200 


Again transform'd, he's dreſs'd in falcon's plumes, 

And now the lion's noble ſhape aſſumes ; 

Now, in a ſhepherd's form, with treacherous ſmiles 

He Macareian Iſſe's heart beguiles. 

Here hie plump thape enamour'd Bacchus leaves, 205 

And in the grape Erigone deceives. 

There Satarn, in aneighing horſe, ſhe wove, 

And Chiron's double form rewards his love. 

Feſtoons of flowers, inwove with ivy, ſhine, 

Border the wondrous piece, and round the textures 
__ twine, . 

Not Pallas, nor ev'n ſpleen itſelf, could blame 
The wondrous work of the Mæonian dame; 
With grief her vaſt ſucceſs the Goddeſs bore, 
And of celeſtial crimes the ſtory tore. 

Her boxen ſhuttle now, enrag'd, ſhe took, 

And thrice the proud Idmonian artiſt ftruck : 
Th' unhappy maid, to ſee her labours vain, 
Grew reſolute with pride, and ſhame, and pain: 
Around her neck a fatal nooſe ſhe ty'd, 

And ſought by ſudden death her guilt to hide. 226 
Pallas with pity ſaw the deſperate deed, 

And thus the virgin's milder fate decreed: 

Live, impious rival, mindful of thy crime, 

©© Suſpended thus to waſte thy future time; 

© Thy puniſhment involves thy numerous race, 22g 
% Who for thy fault ſhall ſhare in thy diſgrace.” 
Her incantation magic juices aid, 

With ſprinkling drops ſhe bath'd the pendent 

| maid, 

And thus the charm its noxious power diſplay'd. 
Like leaves in autumn drop her falling hairs, 230 
With theſe her noſe, and next her riſing ears. 
Her head to the minuteſt ſubſtance ſhrunk, 
The potent juice contracts her changing trunk ; 


21 


| Cloſe to her ſides her ſlender fingers clung, 


There chang'd to nimble feet in order hungz 235 

Her bloated belly ſwells to larger fize, 

Which now with ſmalleſt threads her work ſup- 
plies 3 

The Virgin in the Spider till remains; 

And in that ſhape her former art retain. 
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TALES 


AN ANSWER 


TO THE SOMPNER'S PROLOGUE OF cnAve zx. 
IN IMITATION OF CHAUCER's STYLE. 


HE Sompner leudly hath his prologue told, 
And ſaine on the Freers his tale japing and bold 

How that in Hell they ſearchen near and wide, 
And ne one Freer in all thilke place eſpyde: 
But lo! the devil turned his erſe about, 
And twenty thouſand Freers wend in and out. 
By which in Jeoffry's rhyming it appears, 
The devil's belly is the hive of Freers. 
Now liftneth lordlings! forthwith ye ſhall hear, 


What happen'd at a houſe in Lancaſhire, 


A miſere that hath londs and tenement, 
Who raketh from his villaines taxes and rent. 
Owned a houſe which emptye long y ſtood. 
Full deeply ſited in a derkning wood; 
Murmuring a ſhallow brook runneth along, 
Mong the round ſtones it maken doleful ſong. 
Now there ſpreaden a rumour that everich night. 
The rooms yhaunted been by many a ſprite z 
The miller avoucheth, and all thereabout, 
That they full oft* hearen the hellith rout; 
Some ſaine they hear the jiugling of chains, 
And ſome hath yheard the pſautries ſtraines; 
At midnight ſome the heedleſs horſe ymeet, 
Ant ſom: efpien a corſe in a white ſheet, 
And oother things, faye, elfin, and elfe, 
And ſhapes that fear ereaten to itſelf. 
Now it ſo hapt, there was not ferre away, 
Of grey Freers a fair and rich Abbaye, 
W here liven a Freer ycleped Pere Thomas, 
W hodaren alone in derke through church-yerds pafs. 
This Freere would lye in thilke houſe all night, 
In hope he might eſpyen a dreadful ſprite. 
He taketh candle, beades, and holy watere, 
And legends eke of Saintes, and bookes of prayere. 
e entereth the room, and looketh round about, 
And haſpen the door, to haſpen the goblin out. 
The candle hath he put cloſe by the bed, 
And in low tone his Aue Marye ſaid. 
With water now beſprinkled hath the floore, 
And maken croſs on key-hele of the doore. 
Ne was there not a mouſe-hole in thilke place, 
But he ycroſſed hath by God his grace; | 
He croſſed hath this, and eke he croed that, 
With beredicite and God knows what. 

Now he goeth to bed and lieth adown, 

When the elock had juſt ftricken the twelfth ſoun. 
Bethinketh him now what the cauſe hath ybeen, 
Why many ſprites by mortals have been ſeen, 

Hem rememberetk how Dan Plutarch hath yſed 
That Cæſar's ſprite came to Brute his bed 

Of chains that frighten erſt Artemidore, 

The tales of Pline, Valere, and many more. 

Hem thinketh that ſome murdere here been done, 
And he rgught ſee ſome blocdye ghoſt anone, 
Or that ſome orphlines writings here be ſtor'd, 
Or pot of gold laine deep beneath a board z 


| This long have luſty Abbots known, 


Wine worthy of the faireſt toaſt 3 


| Of the pert freedoms of a maid. 


Or thinketh hem, if he might ſee no ſprite, 
The Abbaye monght buy this houſe cheap outright. 
As hem thus thinketh, anone aſlep he lies, 


Up ftarten Sathanas with ſaucer eyes. 


He turned the Freer upon his face downright, 
Diſplaying his nether cheeks full broad and white. 
Then quoth Dan Sathanas as he thwacked him ſore, 
Thou didit forget to guard thy poſtern-dore. 
There is an hole which hath not croſſed been; 
Farewel, from whence I came, I creepen in. 

Now plain it is ytellen in my verſe, 
If Devils in hell bear Freers in their erſe, 
On earth the Devil in Freers doth ydwell ; 
Were there no Freers the Devil mought keep in Hell, 


PP A 


WORK FOR A COOPER. 


A TALE. 


A MAN may lead a happy life, 
Without that needful thing a wife: 


Who ne'er knew ſpouſes of their own. 
What though your houſe be clean and neat, 

With couches, chairs, and beds compleat; 

Though you each day invite a friend, 

Though he ſhould every diſh commend; 

On Bagſhot-heath your mutton fed, 

Your fowls at Brentford born and bred ; 

Though pureſt wine your cellars boaſt, 


Yet there are other things requir'd: 
Ring, and let 's ſee the maid you hir'd.— 
Bleſs me ! thoſe hands might hold a broom, 
Twirl round a mop, and waſh a room; 
A batchelor his maid ſhould keep, 
Not for that ſervile uſe to ſweep 3 
Let her his humour underſtand, 
And turn to every thing her hand, 
Get you a laſs that's young and tight, 
Whoſe arms are, like her apron, white. 
What though her ſhift be ſeldom ſeen, 
Let that, though coarſe, be always clean; 
She might each morn your tea attend, 
And on your wriſt your ruffle mend; 
Then, if you break a roguiſſi jeſt, 
Or ſpueeze her hand, or pat her breaſt, 
She cries, Oh, dear Sir, don't be naughtl 
And bluſhes ſpeak her laſt night's fault. 
To her your houſhold cares confide 
Let your keys jingle at her fide, 
A footman's blunders teaze and fret ye; 
Ev'n while you chide, you ſmile on Betty. 
Diſcharge him then, if he's too ſpruce z 
For Betty 's for his maſter's uſe, 

Will you your amorous fancy baulk, 
For fear ſome prudiſh neighbour talk ? 
But you 'Il object, that you re afraid 
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Beſides, your wiſer heads will ſay, 
That fhe who turns her hand this way, 
From one vice to another draun, 
Will lodge your ſilver-ſpoons in pawn. 
Has not the homely wrinkled jade 
More need to learn the pilfering trade ? 
For love all Betty's wants ſupplies, 
Laces her ſhoes, her manteau dyes, 
All her ſtuff- ſuĩts ſhe flings away, 
And wears thread-ſattin every day. 
Who then a dirty drab would hire, 
Brown as the hearth of kitchen- fire; 
When all muſt own, were Betty put 
To the black duties of the ſlut, 
As well ſhe ſcours or ſcrubs a floor, 
And ſtill is good for ſomething more? 
Thus, to avoid the greater vice, 
\ knew a Prieſt, of conſcience nice, 
To quell his luſt for neighbour's ſpouſe, 
Keep fornication in his houſe. 
But your impatient all this time, 
Fret at my counſel, curſe my rhyme. 
Be fatisfy*d; I'll talk no more, 
For thus my tale begins—Of yore 
There dwelt at Blois a Prieſt full fair, 
With rolling eye and eriſped hair; 
His chin hung low, his brow was ſleek, 
Plenty lay baſking on his cheek 
Whole days at cloyſter-grates he ſate, 
Ogled, and talk'd of this and that 
So feelingly, the Nuns lamented 
That double- bars were e'er invented. 
If he the wanton wife confeſt, 
With downcaſt eye, and heaving breaſt; 
He ſtroak'd her cheek to ſtili her fear, 
And talk'd of fins en cavalier 3 
Each time enjoin'd her penance mild, 
And fondled on her like his child. 
At every jovial goſlip's feaſt 
Pere Bernard was a welcome gueſt 
Mirth ſuffer'd not the leaſt reſtraint, 
He could at will ſhake off the faint; 


Nor frown'd he when they freely ſpoke, 


But ſhook his fides, and took the joke; 

Nor fail'd he to promote the jeſt, 

And ſhar'd the fins which they confeſt. 
Yet, that he might not always roam, 

He kept conveniencies at home. 

His maid was in the bloom of beauty, 

Well-limb'd for every ſocial duty; 

He meddled with no houſhold cares, 

To her conſign'd his whole affairs: 

She of his ſtudy kept the keys, 

For he was ſtudious—of his eaſe : 

She had the power of all his locks, 

Could rummage every cheſt and box; 


Her honeſty ſuch credit gain'd, 


Not ev'n the cellar was reſtrain'd. 

In troth it was à goodly ſhow, 
Lin'd with full hogſheads all a-row. 
One veſſel, from the rank remov'd, 
Far dearer than the reſt he lev'd; 
Pour la bonne bouche *twas ſet aſide, 
To all but choiceſt friends deny'd. 
He now and then would fend a quart, 
To wm (ome wife's retentive heart, 


( 


| Againft confeſſion's ſullen hour: 


Wine has all ſecrets in its power. 


At common feaſts it had been waſte, 


Nor was it fit for lay man's tate. 
If monk or friar were his gueſt, 
They drank it; for they know the beſt. 
Nay, he at length fo fond was grown, 
He always drank it when—alone. 

Who ſhall recount his civil labours, 
In pious viſits to his nei-hbours ? 
Whene?er weak huſbands went aſtray, 


He gueſs'd their wives were in the Way: 


Twas then bis charity was ſhown, 
He choſe to ſee them when alone. 
Now was he bent on cuckoldom: 


| He knew friend Dennis was from home 


His wife (a poor neglected beauty, 
Defrauded of a and's duty) 
Had often told 85 confeſſion, 
How hard ihe ſtruggled 'gainſt tranſgreſſion. 
He now reſolves in heat of blood, 
To try how firm her virtue ſtood. 
He knew that wine (to love beſt aid) 
Has oft made bold the ſhame-fac'd maid, 
Taught her to romp, and take more freedoms, 
Than nymphs train'd-up at Smith's or Needham's. 
A mighty bottle ſtrait he choſe, 

Such as might give two Friars their doſe. 
Nannette he call'd: the cellar- door 

She ſtraight unlocks, deſcends before; 

He follow'd cloſe. But when he ſpies 

His favourite caſk ; with lifted eyes | 
And lif.ed hands aloud he cries, f 
Heigh-day! my darling wine aſtoop ! 
It muſt alas! have ſprung a hoop. 

That there 's a leak is paſt all doubt, 
({Reply'd the maid)—1'i! find it out. 
She ſets the candle don in haſte, 
Tucks her white apron round her waiſt. 
The hogſhead's mouldy fide aſcends; 
She ftraddles wide and downward bends z 
So low ſhe troops to ſeek the flaw, 
Her coats roſe up, her maſter ſaw— 
ſee—he cries—{then claſot her f-ſt) 


The leak through which my wine has paſt. 


Then all in haſte the ma'« deſcended, 
And in a trice the leak was mended. 
He found in Nannette all he wanted, 
So Dennis? brows remain'd unplanted. 

Ere ſince this time, all luſty Friars 
(Warm'd with predominant deſires, 
Whene'er the fleſh with ſpirit quarrels) 
Look on the ſex as leaky barrels. 


Beware of theſe, ye jealous ſpouſes ! 


From ſuch. like coopers guard your houſes ; 

For, if they find not work at home, 

For jobbs through all the town they roam. 

SI 

THE EQUIVOCATION. 
A TALE. 


| AN Abbot rich (whoſe taſte was good 


Alike in {cicace and iu food) 
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His biſhop had reſolv'd to treat; 


The Biſhop c1me, the Biſhop eat. 


*T was filence, till their ſtomachs fail'd 
And now at Hereticks they rail'd. 
What Hereſy (the Prelate ſaid) 

Is in that Church where Prieſts may wed } 
Do not we take the Church for life? 

But thoſe divorce her for a wife ; 

Like laymen, kcep her in their houſes, 


And own the children of their ſpouſes, 


— 


Vile practices! the Abbot cry'd, 
For pious uſe we're ſet aſide! 
Shall we take wives? Marriage at beſt 
Is but carnality profeſt ! 
Now, as the biſhop took his glaſs, 


He ſpy'd our Abbot's buxom laſs, 


Who croſs*d the room; he mark'd her eye 
That glow'd with love; his pulſe bear high. 
Fye, father, fye, (the Prelate cries) 

A maid ſo young! for ſhame, be wiſe, 

Theſe indiſcretions lend a handle 

To lewd lay-tongues, to give us ſcandal. 

For your vow's ſake, this rule I give t' ye; 

Let all your maids be turn'd of fifty. 

The Prieſt reply*d, I have not ſwerv'd, 
But your chaſte precept well obſerv'd; 
That laſs full twenty-five has told; 

I've yet another who 's as old; 
Into one ſum their ages caſt ; 
So both my maids have fifty paſt, 

The Prelate ſmil*d, but durſt not blame; 
For why? his Lordſhip did the ſame. 

Let thoſe who reprimand their brothers, 
Firſt mend the faults they find in others. 


—— wo — 


A TRUE STORY 


OF AN 
APPARITION. 


CCEPTICKS (whoſe firength of argument makes 
out, 

That wiſdem's deep enquiries end in doubt) 

Hold this aſſertion poſitive and clear, 

That ſprites are pure deluſions, rais'd by fear. 

Not that fam'd ghoſt, which in preſaging ſound 

Call'd Brutus to Philippi's fatal ground, 

Nor can Tiberius Gracchus' goary ſhade, 

Theſe ever-doubting diſputants perſuade, | 

Straight they with ſmiles reply, Thoſe tales of old 

By viſionary prieſts were made and told. 

Oh, might ſome ghoſt at dead of night appear, 

And make you own conviction by your fear! 

I know your ſneers my eaſy faith accuſe, 

Which, with ſuch idle legends ſcares the Muſe; 

But think not that I tell thoſe vulgar ſprites, 

Which frighted boys relate on winter nights, 


ä 
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How cleanly milk-maids meet the fairy train, 
How headleſs horſes drag the clinking chain, 
Night-roaming ghoſts, by ſaucer eye-balls known, 
The common ſpectres of each country- town. 
No, I ſach fables can like you deſpiſe, 
And laugh to hear theſe nurſe-invented lies. 
Yet has not oft' the fraudful guardian's fright 
Compell'd him to reſtore an orphan's right? 
And can we doubt that horrid ghoſts aſcend, 
Which on the conſcious murderer's ſteps attend? 
Hear then, and let attefted truth prevail ; 
From faithful lips 1 learnt the dreadful tale, 
Where Arden's foreſt ſpreads its limits wide, 
Whoſe branching paths the doubtful road divide, 
A traveller took his ſolitary way, 
When low beneath the hills was ſunk the day, 
And now the ſkies with gathering darkneſs lour, 
The branches ruſtle with the threaten'd ſhower z 
With ſudden blaſts the foreſt murmurs loud, 
Indented lightnings cleave the ſable cloud, 
Thunder on thunder breaks, the tempeſt roars, 
And heaven diſcharges all its watery ſtores. 
The wandering traveller ſhelter ſeeks in vain, 
And ſhrinks and ſhivers with the beating rain: 
On his ſteed's neck the flacken'd bridle lay, 
Who choſe with cautious ſtep th* uncertain way 
And now he cheeks the rein, and halts to hear 
If any noiſe foretold a village near. 
At length from far a ſtream of light he ſees 
Extend its level ray between the trees; : 
Thither he ſpeeds, and, as he nearer came, 
Joyful he knew the lamp's domeſtic flame 


That trembled through the window; croſs the way 


Darts forth the barking cur, and ſtands at bay, 

It was an antient lonely houſe, that ſtood 
Upon the borders of the ſpacions wood; 

Here towers and antique battlements ariſe, 

And there im heaps the moulder'd ruin lies. 
Some Lord this manſion held in days of yore, 
To chace the wolf, and pierce the foaming boar: 
How chang's, alas, from what it once had been! 
*Tis now degraded to a public inn. 

Straight he diſmounts, repeats his loud commands: 
Swift at the gate the ready landlord ſtands; 
With frequent cringe he bows, and begs excuſe, 
His houſe was full, and every bed in uſe. 
What not a garret, and no ſtraw to ſpare? 

Why then the kitchen-fire and elbow- chair 
Shall ſerve for once to nod away the night. 

The kitchen ever is the ſervant's right, 

Replies the hoſt; there, all the fire around, 
The Count's tir*d footmen ſnore upon the ground. 

The maid, who liſten'd to this whole debate, 
With pity learnt the weary ftranger'e fate. 

Be brave, ſhe cries, you till may be our gueſt; 


Our haunted room was ever held the beſt : 


If then your valour can the fright ſuſtain 
Of rattling curtains and the clinking chain; 
If your courageous tongue have power to talk, 
When round your bed the horrid ghoſt ſhall walk; 
If you dare all it, why it leaves its tomb; 
I'll ſee your ſheets well air'd, and ſhew the room · 
Soon as the frighted maid her tale had told, 
The ftranger enter'd for his heart was bold, 

The daniſel led him through a ſpacious hall, 
Where ivy hung the half-demoliſh & wall; 
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She f-equent look'd behind, and chang'd' her hue, 
While tancy tipt the candle's flame with blue. 
And now they gain'd the winding ſtairs' aſcent, 
And to the loneſome room of terrors went. 
When all was ready, ſwift retir'd the maid, 
The watch-lights burn, tuck'd warm in bed was laid 
The hardy ſtranger, and attends the ſprite 
Till his accuſtom'd walk at dead of night. 

At firſt he hears the wind with hollow roar 
Shake the looſe lock, and ſwing the creaking door; 
Vearer and nearer draws the dreadful ſound 
Of rattling chains, that dragg'd upon the ground: 
When lo, the ſpeftre came with horrid ſtride, 
Approach'd the bed, and drew the curtains wide | 
In human form the ghaitful phantom ſtood, 
Expos'd his mangled boſom dy'd with blood. 
Then, ſilent pointing to his wounded breaſt, 
Thrice wav'd his hand. Beneath the frighted gueſt 
The b:d-cords trembled, and with ſhuddering fear, 
Swent chill'd his limbs, high roſe his briſtled hair; 
Then muttering haſty prayers, he mann'd his heart, 
And cry'd aloud z Say, whence and who thou art? 
The ſtalking ghoſt with hollow voice replies, 
Three years are counted ſince with mortal eyes 
I faw the ſun, and vital air reſpir'd. 
Like thee benighted, and with travel tir'd, 
Within theſe walls I ſlept. O thirſt of gain! 
See, ſtill the planks the bloody mark retain. 
Stretch'd on this very bed, from ſleep I ſtart, 
And ſee the ſteel impending o'er my heart; 
The barbarous hoſteſs held the lifted knire, 
The floor ran purple with my guſhing life, 
My treaſure now they ſeize, the golden ſpoil 
They bury deep beneath the graſs-grown ſoil, 


Far in the common field. Be bold, ariſe, 


My ſteps ſhall lead thee to the ſecret prize; 
There dig and find; let that thy care reward: 
Call loud on juſtice, bid her not retard 
To puniſh murder; lay my ghoſt at reſt: 
do ſhall with peace ſecure thy nights be bleſt ; 
And, when beneath theſe boards my bones are found, 
Decent inter them in ſome ſacred ground, 

Here ceas'd the ghoſt. The ſtranger ſprings from 
And boldly follows where the phantom led : 
The half-worn ſtony ſtairs they now deſcend, 
Where paſſages obſcure their arches bend. 
dilent they walk; and ngw through groves they paſs, 
Now through wet meads their ſteps imprint the graſs. 
At length amidſt a ſpacious field they came: 
There ſtops the ſpectre, and aſcends in flame. 
Amaz'd he ſtood, no buſh or brier was found, 
To teach his morning ſearch to find the ground. 
What could he do? the night was hideous dark, 
Fear ſhook. his joints, and nature dropt the mark: 
With that he ſtarting wak'd, and rais'd his head, 
But found the golden mark was left in bd. 

What is the ſtateſman's vaſt ambitious ſcheme, 
But a ſhort viſion and a golden dream ? 
Power, wealth, and title, elevate his hope; 
tle wakes: but for a garter, finds a rope. 
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THE MAD-DOG. | 
A TALE. 


' PRUDE, at morn and evening prayer, 

Had worn her velvet-cuſhion bare 
Upward ſhe taught her eyes to roll, 
As if the watch'd her ſoaring ſoul ; 
And, when devotion warm'd the crowd, 
None ſung, or ſmote their breaſt ſo loud: 
Pale Penitence had mark'd her face 
With all the meagre ſigns of grace, 
Her maſs-book was compleatly lin'd 
With painted Saints of various kind: 
But, when in every page ſhe view'd 
Fine Ladies who the fleſn ſubdu'd, 
As quick her beads ſhe counted o'er, ' 
She cry'd= Such wonders are no more! 
She choſe not Þ delay confeſſion, 


To bear at ance a year's tranſgreſſion; 


But every week ſet all things even, 

And balanc'd her accounts with Heaven. 
Behold her now in humble guiſe, 

Upon her knees with down-caſt eyes 

Before the Prieſt : the thus begins, 

And, ſobbing, blubbers-forth her fins : 

Who could that tempting man reſiſt; 

«« My virtue langviſh'd, as he kiſs'd; 

& I ſtrove— till 1 could ſtrive no longer: 

«© How can the weak ſubdue the ftronger ?”? 
The Father aſk'd her where and when? 

How many ? and what ſort of men? 

By what degrees her blood was heated ? 

How oft” the frailty was repeated? 

Thus have I ſeen a pregnant wenen 

All fluſh'd with guilt before the bench: 

The Judges (wak'd by wanton thought) 

Dire to the bottom of her fault; 

They leer, they ſimper at her ſhame, 

And make her call all things by name. 


And now to ſentence he proceeds, 


Preſcribes how oft” to tell her beads: 
Shews her what Saints could do her good, 
Doubles her faſts, to cool her blood. 


{| Eas'd of her fins, and light as air, 


Away ſhe trips, perhaps to prayer. Y 
Tas no ſuch thing. Why then this haſte? 
The clock has ſtruck, the hour is paſt; 
And, on the ſpur of inclination, . 


| She ſcorn'd to bilk her aſſighation. 


Whate'er ſhe did, next week the came 
And piouſly confeſt the fame, | 


The Prieſt, who female frailties pity'd, 


Firſt chid her, then her fins remitted. 
But did ſhe now her crime bemoan 
In penitenti l ſheets alone? 2 
And was no bold, no bealtly-fellow , 
The nightly partner of her pillow? 
No, none: for next time in the grove 


A bank was conſcious of hex love. 


Lol 


F 3 


Confeſſion- day was come about, 
And now again it all muſt out. 


She ſeems to wipe her twinkling eyes: 


What now, my child ?” the Father cries. 
4 Again!” ſays ſhe.——With threatening looks, 
He thus the proſtrate dame rebukes : 7 
«© Madam, I grant there 's ſomething in it, 
That virtue has th* unguarded minute; 

But pray now tell me what are whores, 

But women of unguarded hours ? | 

4 'Then you muſt ſure have loſt all ſhame; 
What! every day, and ſtill the ſame, 

And no fault elſe! *tis trapge to find 

A woman to one fin confin'd ! 

Pride is this day her darling paſſion, 

The next day Slander is in faſhion 3 

Gaming ſucceeds ; if Fortune croſſes, 
„Then Virtue 's mortgag'd for her loſſes; 
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And loves new follies, like new cloathes : 


<< By uſe her favourite vice ſhe loathe, 


But you, beyond all thought unchaſte, 
Have all fin center'd near your waiſt ! 
Whence is this appetite fo ſtrong ? 
<c Say, Madam, did your mother long ? 

Or is it luxury and high diet 
That won't let virtue ſleep in quiet? 
She tells him now, with meekeſt voice, 
That ſhe had never err'd by choice; 

Nor was there known a virgin chaſter, 
Till ruin'd by a ſaid diſaſter. 

That ſhe a favourite lap-dog had, | 
Which (as ſhe ſtroak'd ahd kiſs'd) grew mad; 
And on her lip a wound indenting, 

Firſt ſet her youthful! blood fermenting. 
The Prieſt reply'd, with zealous fury, 


Doctors by various ways, we find, 

Treat theſe diſtempers of the mind. 

Let gaudy ribbands be deny'd 

Te her who raves with ſcornful pride; 

And, if religion crack her notions, 

Lock up her volumes df devotions; 

But, if for man her rage prevail, 

Bar her the fight of creatures male. 

Or elſe, to cure ſuch venom'd bites, 

And ſet the ſhatter'd thoughts arights; 

They ſend you'to the ocean's thore, 

And plunge the patient o'er and o' er.“ 

The dame reply'd, „ Alas! in vain 

My kindred forc'd me to the main; 

6 Naked, and in the face of day: 

„ Look not, ye fiſhermen, this way! 

What virgin had not done as I did? 

6% My rhodeit hand, by nature guided, 

Debarr*d at once from human eyes 

The ſeat where female honour lies; 

And, though thrice dipt from top to toe, 

« [I fill ſecur'd the poſt below, 

« And guarded it with graſp ſo faſt 

Not one drop throvgh my fingers paſt, 

«© Thus owe I to my baſhful care, 

£ That all the rage is ſettled there.“ 
Weigh well the projects of mankind 3 

Then tell me, Reader, can{ thou find 

The man from madneſs wholly free? 

They all are mad —ſave you and me, 


c You ſhould have ſought the means to cure ye. 


| 
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Do not the ſtateſman, fop, and wit, 
By daily fellies prove they re bit? 
And, when the briny cure they try'd, 
Some part ſtill kept above the tide ? 

Some men (when drench'd beneath the wave) 
High o' er their heads their fingers ſave: 
Thoſe hands by mean extortion thrive, 

Or in the pocket lightly dive? 
Or, more expert in pilfering vice, 
They burn and itch to cog the dice. 

Plunge-in a courtier; ftrait his fears 

Direct his bands to ſtop his ears. 

And now truth ſeems a grating noiſe, 

He loves the ſlanderer's whiſpering voice; 

He hangs on flattery with delight, 

And thinks all fulſome praiſe is right. 

All women dread a watery death : 

They ſhut their lips, to hold their breath; 
And, though you duck them ne'er fo long, 


Not one ſalt drop e'er wets their tongue: 


"Tis hence they ſcandal have at will, 
And that this member ne' er lies ſtill. 


ele 


THE QUIDNUNKI's: 
ON 
l TALP.- 


OCCASIONED 


By the Death of the Dux». Recxnt of FRAnct, 


 FJOW vain are mortal man's endeavours ? 


( faid, at dame Elliot's *, maſter Travers) 
Good Orleans dead! in truth *tis hard: 
Oh, may all ſtateſmen die prepar'd! | 


He equals any man in being) 
The army ne' er can be diſbanded. 
II wiſh the King were ſefely landed. 
Ah, friends ! great changes threat the land; 
All France and England at a ſtand! 3 
There 's Meroweis—mark ! ſtrange work ! 
And there 's the Czar, and there 's the 'I'urk 
The Pope—An India Merchant by, 
Cut ſhort the ſpeech with this reply: 
& All ata ftand? You ſer great changes? 15 


« Ah, Sir! you never ſaw the Ganges. 


„There dwell the nations of Quidnunki's 


(So Monomotapa calls monkies) : 
„On their bank, from bough to bough, 


* They meet and chat (as we may now). 20 


Whiſpers go round, they grin, they ſhrug, 

«© They bow, they ſnarl, they ſcratch, they hug, 
« And juſt as chance or whim provoke them, _ 
« They either bite their friends, or ſtroke them. 
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« There have I ſeen ſome active prig, 
« To ſhew his parts, beſtride a twig : 
© Lord! how the chattering tribe admire, 
« Not that he 's wiſer, but he's higher: 
« All long to try the venturous thing 
« (For power is but to have one's ſwing) z 30 
« From fide to fide he ſprings, he ſpurns, 
« And bangs his foes and friends by turns. 
« Thus, as in giddy freaks he bounces, 
Crack goes the twig, and in he flounces ! 
« Down the ſwift ſtream the wretch is borne; 35 
„% Never, ah never, to return! 
« Zounds ! what a fall had our dear brother; 
« Morbleu ! cries one; and Bamme | t'other. 
& The nations give a general ſcreech ; | 
« None cocks bis tai none claws his breechz 40 
& Each trembles for the public weal, 
« And for a while forgets to ſteal. | ; 
« A while, all eyes, intent and teddy, 
& Purſue him, whirling down the eddy. 


« But, out of mind when out of view, 45 


6 Some other mounts the twig anew; 
« And buſineſs, on each monkæy- ſhore, 
« Ryns the ſame track it went before." 


XA E S, 
IN Two PARTS, 


«* Shall not my. Fables cenſure vice, 

“ Becauſe a knave is over-nice ?— 

« If L-lahh vice in general fiction, 

Is 't I apply, or ſelf- conviction? 

« Prutes are my theme. Am ] to blame, 

if nien in morals are the ſame ? 

« no man call or ape or aſs; 

„ "Tis his own conſcience holes the glaſs. 

*© Thus void of all offence I write: 

% Who claims the Fable, knows his right.“ 
PROL. TO SHEP, WEEK. 


— Sc 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FABLES, 
PART THE FIRST. 


TKE SHEPHERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER, 


REMOTE from cities liv'd a Swain, 
Vnvex'd with all the cares of gain; 
is head was ſilver'd o'er with age, 

And long experience made him fage; 
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25 In ſummer's heat, and winter's cold, 


| He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold 3 

His hours in cheerful labour flew, 

Nor envy nor ambition knew; 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name 
A deep Philoſopher (whoſe rules 

Of moral tife were drawn from ſchools) 

The Shepherd's homely cottage ſought, 

And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? hath thy toil 


Ober books conſum'd the midnight oil? 


Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey'd, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin d, bo 


And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 

Or, like the wiſe Ulyſſes, thrown, 

By various fates, on realms unknown, 

Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd, 

Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners, weigh'd 2 
The ſhepherd modeſtly reply'd, 

I ne*er the paths of learning try d; 

Nor have 1 roam'd in foreign parts, 

To read mankind, their laws and arts; 

For man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 


He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes: 


Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow, 

When we ourſelves can never know += 

The little knowledge I have gain'd, 

Was all from fimple Nature drain'd ; 

Hence my life's maxims took their riſe, 

Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 

Awake my ſoul to induftry : 

Who can obſerve the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want? 

My dog (the truſtieſt of his kind) 

With gratitude inflames my mind: 


-| 1 mark his true, his faithful way, 


And in my ſervice copy Tray. 

In conſtancy and nuptial love, 

I learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen. who from the chilly air, 

With pious wing, protects her care, 

And every fowl that flies at large, 

Inſtructs me in a parent's charge. 
From Nature, too, I take my rule, 

To ſhun conrempt and ridicule. 

J never, with important air, 

In converſation overbear,. 

Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 

When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein; 

For who talks much muſt talk in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly : 

Who liſtens to the chattering pye ? 


Nor would J, with felonious flight, 


By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Rapacious animals we hate : 


Do not we juſt abhorrence find 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent-kind ? 
But Envy, Calumny, and Spite, 
Bear ſtronger venom in their bite. 
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Kites, hawks, and wolves, deſerve their fate. 
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Thus every object of creation 
Can furniſh hints to contemplation; 70 
And, from the moſt minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is juſt, the Sage replies; 
Thy virtue proves thee truly u iſe. 
Pride often guides the author's pen; 75 
Books as affected are as men: ; 
But he who ſtudies Nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws 3 
And thoſe, without our ſchools, ſuffice 
'To make men moral, good, and wile. 


— 
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To HIS HIGHNESS 


WILLIAM DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


FABLE I. 
THE LION, THE TYGER, AND THE TRAVELLER, 


CCEPT, young Prince ! the moral lay, 
And in theſe TaLrs mankind ſurvey 
With early virtues plant your breaſt, 
The ſpecious arts of vice deteſt. . 
Princes, like beauties, from their youth 5 
Are ſtrangers to the voice of Truth. : 
Learn to contemn all praiſe betimes, 
For flattery 's the nufſe of crimes ; 
Friendſhip by ſweet reproof is ſhown 
(A virtue never near a throne) : 10 
In courts ſuch freedom muſt offend; 
There none preſumes to be a friend. 
To thoſe of your exalted ſtation, 
Each courtier is a dedication. ; 
Muſt I, too, flatter like the reſt, 15 
And turn my morals to a jeſt ? 
The Muſe diſdains to ſteal from thofe 
Who thrive in courts by fulſome proſe, 
But ſh4ll I hide your real praiſe, 
Or tell you what a nation ſays ? 20 
They in your infant boſom trace | 
The virtues of your royal race; 
In the fair dawning of your mind, 
Diſcern you generous, mild, and kind x 
They tee you grieve to hear diſtreſs, 25 
And pant already to redreſs. : 
Go on, the height of good attain, 
Nor let a nation hope in vain; 
For hence we juſtly may preſage 
The virtues of a riper age. 30 
rue courage ſhall your boſom fire. ; 
And future actions own your fire. 
Cowards are cruel ; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to ſave. 7 ; 
A Tyger, roaming for his prey, 35 
Sprung on a Traveller in the way , 
The proftrate game a Lion ſpies, 
And on the greedy tyrant flies: 
With mingied roar reſounds the wood, | 
Their teeth, their claws, diſtil with blood; 40 
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Till, vanquiſh'd by the Lion's ſtrength, 
The ſpotted Foe extends his length. 
The Man befought the ſhaggy Lord, 
And on his knees for life implor'd. 
Nis life the generous hero gave. 45 
Together walking to his cave, 
The Lion thus beſpoke his gueſt: 

«© What hardy beaſt ſhall dare conteſt 
«© My matchleſs ſtrength? You ſaw the fight, 
« And muit atteſt my power and right, 50 
& Forc'd to forego their native home, 
« My ftarving ſlaves at diſtance roam. 
& Within theſe woods I reign alone 
„„The boundlefs foreſt is my own. 


% Bears, wolves, and all the ſavage brood, 66 


% Have dy'd the regal den with blood. 
© Theſe carcaſſes on either hand, 
© Thoſe bones that whiten all the land, 
e My former deeds and triumphs tell, 
© Beneath theſe jaws what numbers fell.“ be 

„ True,” ſays the Man, ** the ſtrength I ſaw 
Might well the brutal nation awe; | 
© But ſhall a monarch, brave, like you, 
% Place glory in lo falſe a view? 
© Robbers invade their neighbour's right. 65 
cc Be lov'd; let juſtice bound yeur might. 
| «© Mean are ambitious heroes? boaſts 
«© Of waſted lands and flaughter'd hoſts. 
% Pirates their power by murders gain; 
« Wiſe kings by love and mercy reign. 79 
« To me your clemency hath ſhown 
«© The virtue worthy of a throne. * 
«© Heaven gives you power above the reſt, 
ec Like Heaven, to ſuccour the diſtreſt.“ | 

« The caſe is plain,“ the monarch ſaid; 75 
ce Falſe glory hath my youth miſled 3 | 
c Far beaſts of prey, a ſervile train, 
Have been the flatterers of my reign. 
& You reaſon well. Yet tell me, friend 
C Did ever you in courts attend? 
« For all my fawning rogues agree. 
c That human heroes rule like me. 


, 
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FABLE II. 
| THE SPANIEL AND THE CAMELEON« 


| A SPANIEL, bred with all the care 
That waits upon a favourite heir, 
Ne'er felt Correction's rigid hand 
Indulg'd to diſobey command, 
In pamper'd eaſe his hours were ſpent : 
He never knew what learning meant. 
Such forward airs, ſo pert, ſo ſmart, 
Were ſure to win his lady's heart; 
Each little miſchief gain'd him praiſe: 
How pretty were his fawning ways! 10 
The wind was ſouth, the morning fair, 
He ventures forth to take the air: 
He ranges all the meadow round, 
And rolls upon the ſofteſt ground; 
When near him a Cameleon ſeen, 15 
Was ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from the green. 
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« Dear emblem of the flattering hoſt! . 
«© What, live with clowns! a genius loſt, 
« To cities and the court repair; 

« A fortune cannot fail thee there: 
« Preferments ſhall thy talents crown 
« Believe me, Friend; I know the Town.“ 

« Sir,” ſays the Sycophant, like you, 
« Of old, politer life I knew, 

« Like you, a courtier born and bred, 

6& Kings lea1'd their ear to what I ſaid. 
« My whiſper always met ſucceſs 

i The ladies prais'd me for addreſs. 

„I knew to hit each courtier's paſſiony 
« And flattered every vice in faſhion, 


But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 


At once cut ſhort my proſperous days, 
is And, ſentenc'd to retain my nature, 

«© Transform'd me to this crawling creature. 
„ Doom'd to a life obſcure and mean, 

i wander in the ſylvan ſcene; 

% For Jove the heart alone regafds ; 

„% He puniſhes what man rewards. 

« How different is thy caſe and mine! 
« With men at leaſt you ſup and dine; 
« While I, condemn'd to thinneſt fare, 
„Like thoſe I flatter'd, feed on air.” 


— ———_—___——————— 


FABLE III. 


THE MOTHER, THE NURSE, AND THE FAIRY. 


GIVE me a ſon, The bleſſing ſent, 
Were ever parents more content ? 

Haw partial are their doting eyes! 

No child is half ſo fair and wiſe, 

Wak'd to the morning's pleafirfz care, 
The mother roſe, and ſought her heir. 

She ſaw the Nurſe like one poſſeſt, 
With wringing hands and ſobbing breaſt, 

* Sure ſome diſaſter has befelll 
« Speak, Nurſe; 1 hope the boy is well.“ 

Dear Madam, think not me ta blame; 
Invifivly the Fairy came: 

Your precious babe is hence convey'd, 
And in the place a changeling laid. 
Where are the father's mouth and noſe ? 
The mother's eyes, as black as ſloes ? 
dee, here, a ſhocking aukward creature, 
That ſpeaks a fool in every feature!“ 

The woman's blind, the mother cries z 
I ſee wit ſparkle in his eyes.” 

* Lord]! Madam, what a ſquinting leer! 
No doubt the fairy hath been here.” 

Juſt as the ſpoke, a pigmy ſprite 
Pops through the key-hole ſwift as light; 
Perch'd on the cradle's top he ſtands, 

And thus her folly reprimands. 

* Whence ſprung the vain gonceited lye, 
Tha we the world with fools Got 2 | 
What! give our ſprightly race away 
For the dull helpleſs ſons of clay ! 

Beſides, by partial fondneſs ſhown, 
Like you we doat upon our own. 
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Where yet was ever found a Mother 


Who'd give her booby for another? 
And, ſhould we change with human breed, '25 
Well, might we pals for fools indeed.“ 


— ore 7 Z 


FABLE IV. 


THE EAGLE AND THE ASSEMBLY OF ANIMALS. 


AS Jupiter's all-ſeeing eye 
* Survey'd the worlds beneath the ſky, 
From this ſmall fpeck of earth were ſent 
Murmur$ and ſounds of diſcontent ; : 
For every thing alive complain'd, 5 
Tnat he the hardeſt life ſuſtain'd. 
Jove calls his Eagle. At the word, 
Before him ſtands the royal bird. | 
The bird, obedient, ftom Heaven's height, 
Downward directs his rapid flight, 10 
Then cited every living thing, 
To hear the mandates of his king. 
6 Ungrateful creatures ! whence ariſe 
Theſe murmurs which offend the ſkies? | 
Why this diſorder ? ſay the cauie; 15 
For juſt are Jove's eternal laws. 
Let each his diſcontent reyeal 
To yon' ſour Dog J firſt appeal.“ 
&« Hard is my lot, the Hound replies; 
On what fleet nerves the Greyhound flies ! 20 
While I, with weary ſtep and ſlow, 
O'er plains, and vales, and mountains, go. 
The morning ſees my chace begun, 
Nor ends it till the ſetting ſun.“ 
« When (ſays the Greyhound) I purſue, 25 
My game is loft, or caught in vie w; 
Beyond my fight the prey's ſecure ; v 
The Hound is flow, but always ſure 
And, had l his ſagacious ſcent, ; 
Jove ne er had heard my diſcontent,” 30 
The Lion crav'd the Fox's art; - 
The Fox the Lion's force and heart: | 
The Cock implor'd the Pigeon's flight, 
W hoſe wings were rapid, ſtrong, and light: 
The Pigeon ſtrength of wing deſpis'd, 35 
And the Cock's matchleſs valour priz'd. 
The fiſhes wiſh'd to graze the plain 
The Beaſts, to ſkim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of another's ſtate, | 
Each blam'd the partial hand of Fate. 40 
The bird of Heaven then ery'd aloud : 
& Tove bias diſperſe the murmuring crowd; 
The God rejects your idle prayers, 
Would ye, rebellious Mutineers ! 
Entirely change your name and nature, 45 
And be the very envy'd creature? ; 
What ! fileut all, and none conſent ? 
Be happy, then, and learn content; 
Nor imitate the reſtleſs mind, 


And proud ambition, of mankind,” 50 
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FABLE V. 
THE WILD BOAR AND THE RAM. 


AGAINST an elm a ſheep was ty'd, 
The butcher's knife in blood was dy'd ; 
The patient flock, in ſilent fright, 
From far beheld the horrid ſight. 
A ſavage Boar, who near them ſtood, 
Thus mock*s to ſcorn the fieecy brood. 
ce All cowards ſhould be ſerv'd like you, 
See, ſee, your murderer is in view: 
With purple hands, and reeking knife, 
He ſtrips the ſkin yet warm with life. 
Your quarter'd ſires, your bleeding dams, 
The dying bleat of harmleſs lambs, 
Call for revenge. O ſtupid Race 
The heart that wants revenge is baſe. 
« J grant, an ancient Ram replies, 
We bear no terror in our eyes; 
Yet think us not of ſoul fo tame, 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame; 
Aſenſible of every ill, 
Becauſe we want thy tuſks to kill. 
Know, thoſe, who vialence purſue, 
Give to themſelves the vengeance due; 
For in thefe maſſacres they find : 
The two chief plagues that waſte mankind, 
Our ſkin ſupplics the wrangling bar, 
It wakes their lumbering ſons to war; 
And well revenge may reſt contented, 
Since drums and parchment were invented.“ 


— 


FABLE VI. 
THE MISER AND PLUTUS, 


THE wind was high, the window ſhakes, 
Witn ſudden ftart the Miſer wakes : 

Along the ſilent room he ſtalks, 

| Looks back, and trembles as he walks. 
Each lock and every bolt he tries, 
In every creek and corner pries; 
Then opes the cheſt with treaſure ſtor d. 
And ſtands in rapture oer his hoard. 
But now, with ſudden qualms poſſeſt, 
He wrings his hands, de beats his Ereaſt 
By conſcience ſtung, he wildly ſtares, 
And thus his guilty ſou! declares: 

C6 Had the deep earth her ſtores confin'd, 
This heart had known ſweet peace of mind. 
But virtue 's fold. Good Gods! what price 

Can recompenſe the pangs of vice! 
© bane of good ! ſeducing cheat, 
Can man, weak man, thy power defeat ? 
Gold baniſh'd honour from the mind, 
And only left the name behind; 
Gold ſow' the world with every ill; 
Gold taught the murderer'a ſword to kill; 
> Twas gold inſtructed coward-hearts 

In treachery*s more pernicious arts. 

W ho can recount the miſchief o'er ? 
Virtue refides on earth no more!“ 
He ſpoke, and ſigh'd. In angry mood 
Plutus, his god, before him ſtood, 
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Each ſordid raſcal's daily cant? 
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The Miſer, trembling, lock'd his cheſt; 
The Viſion frown'd, and thus addreſs'd: 


&© Whence is this vile ungrateful rant, Foxe 
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Did I, baſe wretch ! corrupt mankind? 
The fault 's in thy rapacious mind. 
Becauſe my bleſſings are abus'd, 

Muſt 1 be cenſur'd, curs'd, accus'd ? 

Ev'n virtue's ſelf by knaves is made 

A cloak to carry on the trade ; 

And Power (when lodg'd in their poſſeſſion) 
Grows ty ranny- and rank oppreihion. 
Thus, when the villain crams his chef, 

Gu 1d is the canker of the breaſt ; 


35 


IP Tis avarice, inſolence, and pride, 


And every ſhocking vice bende: 

But, when to virtyous hands *tis given, 
It bleſſes, like the dews of Heaven: 
Like Heaven, it hears the orphan's cries, 
Aud wipes the tears from widows? eyes. 
Their crimes on gold ſhall Miſers lay, 
Who pawn'd their fordid ſouls for pay? 
Let bravoes, then, when blood is ſpilt, 
Upbraid the paſſive ſoul with guilt,” 
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FABLE VII. 


* 


THE LION, THE FOX, AND THE GEESE. 


LION, tir'd with ſtate- affairs, 
Quite ſick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Reſolved (remote from noiſe and ſtrife) | 
In peace to paſs his latter life. 

It was proclaim'd ; the day was ſet ; 5 
Behold the general council met. 
The Fox was viceroy nam'd. The crowd 
To the new regent humbly bow'd. 

Wolves, bears, and mighty tigers, bend, 
And ſtrive who moſt ſhall condeſcend. 

He ſtraight aſſumes a ſolemn grace, 

Collects his wiſdom in his face. 

The crowd admire his wit, his ſenſe 

Each word hath weight and conſequence. 
The flatterer all his art diſplays: _ 15 
He who hath power is ſure of praiſe. 

A Fox ſtept forth before the reſt, 

And thus the ferviſe throng addreſt: 

«© How vaſt his talents, born to rule, 
And train'd in Virtue's honeſt ſchool} 


What Clemency his temper ſways! 


His brain hath ſtratagem and art; 


20 


How uncorrupt are all his ways! 
Beneath his conduct and command, 
Rapine ſhall ceaſe to waſte the land. 
2 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart. , 
What bleſlings mutt attend the nation 
Under this good adminiftration 1 ? 

He ſaid. A Gooſe, who diftant ſtood, 
Harangu'd apart the cackling brood : 

«© Whene'er I hear a knave commend, 
He bids me ſbun his worthy friend, 
What praiſe! what mighty commendation? 


But 'twas a Fox who ſpoke th' oration. 


Brags how her ſweeteſt tea he fips, * 
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Foxes this government may prize, 35 
As gentle, plentifu?; and wiſe; 

If they enjoy the ſweets, 'tis plain 

We Geeſe mult feel a tyrant-relgn. 

What havock now ſhall thin our race, 

When every petty clerk in place, 40 
To prove his taſte, and ſeem polite, 

Will feed on Geeſe both noon and night !? 


FABLE VIII. 


THE LADY AND TRE WASP. 


Wy 


WHAT whiſpers mult the beouty Beauty bear! 
What hourly nonſenſe haunts her ear! 

Where'er her eyes diſpenſe their charms, 
Impertinence around her ſwarms. So 
Did not the tender nonfenſe ſtrike, 5 
Contempt and ſcorn might look diſlike; 
Forbidding airs might thin the place, 
The ſlighteſt flap a fly can chace | 
But who can drive the numerous breed? | 
Chace one, another will ſucceed, 10 
Who knows 2 jool, muſt know his brother; 
One fop will recommend another: 
And with this plague ſhe 's rightly curſt, 
Becauſe the liſten'd to the firſt. 

As Dorls, at her toilette's duty, 15 
Sat meditating on her beauty, 
She now was penſive now was gay, 
And loll'd the ſultry hours away. 

As thus in indolence ſhe lies, 
A giddy Waſp arc und her flies. 9 
He now advances, now retires, x 
Now to her neck and cheek aſpires. 
Her fan in vain defends her charms ; 
Swift he returns, again alarms z 
For by tepulſe he bolder grew, 25 
Perch'd on her lip, and ſipt the dew. 

She frowns; ſhe frets. Good Gods! ſhe cries, 
Protect me from theſe teazing flies! 


Of all the plagues that Heaven hath ſent, ; 


A Waſp is moſt impertinent,” | 
The hovering inſect thus complain'd ; 
« Am I then lighted, ſcorn'd, difdain'd ? 

Can ſuch offence your anger wake ? 
*T was beauty caus'd the bold rr iſtake. 


30 


Thoſe cherry lips that breathe perfume, 35 
That cheek fo ripe with youthful bloom, | 
Made me with ſtrong deſire purſue : | 


The faireſt peach that ever grew.“ 
«Strike him not, Jenny, Doris cries, 
Nor murder Waſps like vulgar flies ; 40 
For though he's free (to do him right), 
The creature's civil and polite.” 
In ecitafies away he poſts: 


ere'er he came, the favour boafts ; 


And ſhows the ſugar on his lips. bh 


The hint alarm'd the forward crew; — 


dure of ſucceſs, away they flew: 
They ſuare the dainties of the day, | 


— 


und her with airy muſic play ; 50 


And now they flutter now they refts 

Now ſoar again, and ſkim her breaft. 

Nor were they baniſh'd, till ſhe found 

That Waſps have ſtings, and felt the wound. 


—— 


FABLE IX. 


THE BULL AND THE MAS TIFF. 


EEK you to train your favourite boy? 
Each caution, every care employ; 
And, ere you venture to confide, 
Let his preceptor's heart be try'd: | 
Weigh well his manners, life, and ſcope 3 5 
On theſe depends thy future hope. 
As on a time, in peaceful reign, 


A Bull enjoy'd the flowery plain, 


A Maſtiff paſs'd ; inflam'd with ire, 

His eye-balls ſhot indignant fire, Io 

He foam'd, he rag'd with thicſt of blood. | 
*Spurning the ground, the monarch ſtood, 

And roar'd aloud ; „ Suſpend the fight; 

In a whole ſkin go ſleep to-night ; 

Or tell me, ere the batile rage, - 15 

What wrongs provoke thee to engage? 

Is it ambition fires thy breaſt, 

Or avarice, that ne'er can ret ? 

From theſe alone unjuſtly fprings 

The world-deftroying wrath of kings." 20 
The ſurly maſtiff thus returns: 

«© Within my boſom glory burns. 


| Like heroes of eternal name, 


Whom poets ſing, I fight for fame. 


The butcher's ſpirit - ſtirring mind : 35 | 


To daily war my youth inclin'd ; 
He train'd me to heroic' deed, 
Taught me to conquer, or to bleed.“ 

«© Curs'd Dog, the Bull reply*d, no more 
I wonder at thy thirſt of gore; 30 
For thou (beneath a butcher train'd, 
Whoſe hands with cruetty are ſtain'd, 
His daily murders in thy view) 
Muſt, like thy tutor, blood purſue. h 
Take, then, thy fate.” With goring wound 35 
At once he lifts him from the ground: 
Aloft the ſprawling hero flies, 
Mangled he falls, he howls, and dies. 


FABLE R. 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE BOOKSELLER, 
THE man who with undaunted to. ls 
\ U 


Sails unknown ſeas to unknown ſoils, 
With various wonders feafts his fight : 
What ſtranger wonders does he write! 
We read, and in deſeription view : 5 
Creatures which Adam-never knew; 
For, when we riſk no contradiction, 
It prompts the tongue tu deal in fiction, 
Thoſe things that ſtartle me cr you 


] grant are firayge ; vet may be true. 16 
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Who doubts that "> ORs are found 

For ſcience and for ſenſe renown'd ? 

Berri records their ſtiength of parts, 

Extent of thought, and fkill in arts; 

How they perform the law's decrees, 

And fave the ſtate the hangman's fees; 

And how by travel underſtand 

The language of another land. 

Let thoſe, who queſtion this report, 

To Pliny's ancient page reſort. a 

How learn'd was that ſagacious breed ! 

Who now (Iike them) the Greek can read ? 
As one of theſe, in days of yore, 

Rummag'd a ſhop of learning o'er, 

Not like our modern dealers, minding 

Only the margin's breadth anc binding, 

A book his curious eye detains, 

Where with exacteſt care and pains, 

Were every beaſt and bird pourtray'd, 


That e'er the ſearch of man ſurvey'd; 


"Their natures and their powers were writ 
With all the pride of human wit: 
The page he with attention ſpread, 
And thus remark'd on what he read: 

6 Man with ſtrong reaſon is endow'd; 
A beaſt ſcarce inſtinct is allow'd ; 
But, let this auchor's worth be try'd, 
?Tis plair, that neither was his guide. 
Can he diſcern the dxFerent natures, 
And weigh the power of other creatures, 
Who by the partial work hath ſhewn 
He knows fo litile of his own ? 
How falſely is the Spaniel drawn! 


Did man from him firit learn to favin? - 


A Dog proficient in the trade ! 

He the chief flatterer Nature made! 

Go, Man! the ways of courts diſcern, 

You 'I find a Spaniel ſtill might learn. 

How can the Fox's theft and plunder 

Provoke his cenſure or his wonder? 

From Courtiers' tricks and Lawyers? arts, 

Ihe Fox might well improve his parts. 

The Lion, Wolf, and Tiger's brood, 

He curſes, for their thirſt of blood. 

But is not Man to Man a prey? 

Beaſts kill for hunger, Men for pay.“ 

The Bookſeller who heard him ſpeaks, 

And ſaw him turn a page of Greek, 

Thought, what a genius have I found! ! 

Then thus addreſs*s with bow profound: 
„ Learn'd Sir, if you *d.empley your pen 


Againſt the ſenſeleſs ſons of men, 


Or write the hiſtory of Siam; 
No man is better pay than J am. 
Or, fince yuu *re learn'd in Greek, let 's ſee 
Something againſt the Trinity.“ 
When wrinkling with a ſneer his trunk, 
c Friend, quoth the Elephant, you 're drunk: 
E'en keep ycur money, and be wile 
Leave man on man to criticiſe : 


For that you ne'er can want a pen 


A wong the ſenſcleſs ſons of men. 
They unprovok a will court the fray; 
Envy *s a ſharper ſpur than pay. 

No author ever ſpar'd a brother; 

Wits are gamecocks to one another.“ 
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FABLE XI. 


THEPEACOCK, THE TURKEY; AND THE G00SZ; 


N beauty faults conſpicuous grow; 

The ſmalleſt ſpeck is ſeen on ſnow, 

As near a barn, by hunger led, 
A peacock with the poultry fed, 
All view'd him with an envious eye, 8 
And mock'd his gaudy pageantry. : 
He, conſcious of ſuperior merit, 
Contemns their baſe reviling ſpirit ; 
His ſtate and dignity aſſumes, 
And to the ſun difplays his plumes, ; 10 
Which, like the Heavens? o'er-arching ſxier, 
Are ſpangled with a thouſand eyes. 
The circ!ing rays, and varied light, 
At once confound their dazzled fight ; 


On every tongue detraction burns, | 15 


And malice prompts their ſpleen by turns. 

«© Mark with what inſolence and pride 

The creature takes his haughty ſtride, 

The Turkey cries. Can ſpleen contain ? 

- Sure never bird was half ſo vain! 20 
But, were intrinſic merit ſeen, 

We Turkeys have the whiter ſein.” 

From tongue to tongue they caught abuſe z 
And next was heard the hifling gooſe : 

«© What hideous legs! what filthy claws ! 25 
I ſcorn to cenſure little flaws. 

Then what a horrid ſqualling throat! 

Ev'n owls are frighted at the note.” 

“ True. Thoſe are faults the Peacock. cries; 
My ſcream, my ſhanks you may deſpiſe; 7 
But ſuch blind critics rail in vain. 
What !. overlook my radiant train! 


| Know, did my legs (your ſcorn and ſport) 


The Turkey cr the Gooſe ſupport, 
And did ye ſcream with harſher. ſound, 35 


| Thoſe faults in you had ne*er been found: 


To all apparent beauties blind, 
Each blemitſh ftrikes an envlous mind.“ 
Thus in aſſemblies have I ſeen 
A nymph of brighteſt charms and mien 40 
Wake envy in each ugly face, 
And buzzing ſcandal fills the place. 


FABLE XII. 
CUPID, HYMENy AND PLUTUS., 


S Cupid in Cythera's grove 

Employ'd the lefler powers of Love, 
Some ſhape the bow, or fit the firing, 
Some give the taper ſhaft its wing, 
Or turn the poliſh'd quiver's mould, 
Or head the darts with temper'd gold. 

Amidſt their toil and various cate, 

Thus Hymen with aſſuming air, 
Addreſs'd the God: Thou purblind chit, 
Of auk ward and ill judging wit, 19 
If matches are not better made, 
At once I muſt forſw ear my trade, 


40 
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You ſend me ſuch ill- coupled folks, ' 
That 'cis 'a ſhame to fell them yokes, 
They ſquabble for a pin, a feather, 
| wonder how they came together. 

The huſband's ſullen, dogged, ſhy, 
The wife grows flippant in reply : 
He loves command and due reſtriction; 
And the as well likes contradiction ; 
She never flaviſhly ſubmits ; 
She'll have her will, or have her fits. 
He this way tugs, ſhe th' other draws 3 
The man grows jealous, and with cauſe. 
Nothing can ſave him but divorce; 
And here the wife complies of courſe.” 

« When, ſays the boy, had I to do 
With either your attairs or you? 
I never idly ſpend my darts; 
You trade in mercenary hearts, 
For ſettlements the lawyer's feed; 
Is my hand witneſs to the deed ? 
If they like cat and dog agree, 
Go rail at Plutus, not at me.?? 


Plutus appear'd, and ſaid, “ Tis true, - 


In marriage, gold is all their view 

They feek not beauty, wit, or ſenſe, 

And love is ſeldom the pretence. 

All offer incenſe at my ſh ine, 

And I alone the bargain ſign. : 

How can Belinda blame her fate? 

She only aſk'd a great eſtate, _ 

Doris was rich enough, tis true; 

Her lord mutt give her title too: 

And every man, or rich or poor, 

A fortune aſks, and aſks no more.” 
Avarice, whatever ſhape it bears, 

Mutt ſtill be coupled with its cares. 


— 
FABLE XIII. 
THE TAME STAG. 


AS a young Stag the thicket paſt, 
The branches held his antlers faſt, 

A clown, who ſaw the captive hung, 
Aeroſs the horns his halter flung. 

Now ſafely hamper d in the cord, 
He bore the preſent to his lord. | 
His lord was pleas'd; as was the clown, 
When he was cipp'd with half-a-crown. 
The Stag was brought before his wife; 
The tender lady begg'd his life. 


How ſleek's the ſkin ! how ſpeck'd like 'ermine ! 


dure never creature was ſo charming 
At firit within the yard confin'd, 
He flies and hides from all mankind ; 
Now bolder grown, with fix'd amaze, 
Ard diſtant awe, preſumes to gaze; 
Munches the linen on the lines, - 
And on a hood or apron dines : 
He ftleals my little maſter's bread, 
Follows the ſervants to be fed s 
Nearer and nearer now he ſtands, 
Ls feel the praiſe of patting hands 5 
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Examines every fiſt for meat, 

And, though repuls'd, diſdains retreat; | 
Attacks again with level'd horns, | 23 
And man, that was his terror, ſcorns. 

Such is the country maiden's fright, 

When firſt a Redcoat is in ſight; 

Behind the door ſhe hides her face, Bs | 
Next time at diftance eyes the lace ; | 39 


She now can all his terrors ſtand, | 


Nor from his ſqueeze withdraws her hand. 

She plays familiar in his arms, 

And every ſoldier hath'his charms. 

From tent to tent ſhe ſpreads her flame; E 
For cuſtom conquers fear and ſhame. 


FABLE XIV. 
THE MONKEY WHO HAD SEEN THE Won INN 


MONKEY, to reform the times, 
Reſolv'd to viſit foreign climes 
For men in dittant regions roam, 
To bring politer manners home. 
So forth he fares,. all toil defies : — 
Misfortune ſerves to make us wiſe. 9 2 
At length the treacherous ſnare was laid; 
Poor Pug was caught; to Town convey'd; 
There fold. (How envy'd was his doom, 
Made captive in a lady's room!) _ '1F 
Proud, as a lover, of his chains, 
He day by day her favour gains, 
When'er the duty of the day . 
The toilette calls, with mimic play 
He twirls her knots, he cracks her fan, 15 
Like any other gentleman. | 
In viſits too, his parts and wit, ; 
| When jeſts grew dull, were ſure to hit. 
Proud with applauſe he thought his ming : 
In every courtly art reffn'd; — _ 20 
Like Orpheus, burnt with public zeal, | 
To civilize the Monkey-weal ; 
So watch'd occafion, broke his chain, 
And fought his native woods again. 

The hairy ſylvans round him preſs, 25 
Aſtoniih'd at his ſtrut and dreſs. | 
Some praiſe his ſleeve, and others glote 
Upon his rich enabroider'd coat, 
His dapper pertiwig commending, 
With the black tail behlnd depending; as N 


His powder'd back, above, below, 


Like hoary froſts, or fleecy ſnow ; 

But all, with envy and denre, 

His fluttering ſhoalder-knot admire. 
Hear ad unprove, he pertly cries ; .35 


Fl comes to make a nation wiſe, 


Weigh your own worth; ſupport your place, 

The next in rank to human ace. 

In cities long | paſs'd wy days, 55 

Coavers'd with men, and learn'd their ways, 45 

Their dreſs, their courtly manners ſce 

Reform your ſtate, and copy me. 

Seek ye to thrive ?. In flatcery deal; 

= ſeorn, . with that vonceal, 
3 


392 


Seem only to regard your friends, 45 
But uſe them for your private ends. | 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit; 
B+ prompt to lie when'er *tis fit. 
Bend all your force to ſpatter merit ; 10 
Scandal is convetſation's ſpirit. $0 
Boldly to every thing pretend, , 
Apd men your talents ſhall commend. 
T knew the great. Obſerve me right; 
So ſhall you grow, like man, polite. 

He ſpokt, and bow'd, 
The wondering circle grinn'd applauſe. 

Now, warm'd with malice, envy, ſpite, 
Their moſt obliging friends they bite z 
And, fond to copy human ways, 


Practiſe new miſchiefs all their days. 60 | 


Thus the dull lad, too tall for ſchool,” 
With travel finiſhes the fool; 
Studious of every coxcomb's airs, | 
He drinks, games, dreſſes, whores, and ſwears ; 
O'erlaoks with ſcorn all virtuous arts, 65 
For vice is kitted to his parts. 


— a> © EP © a> — 
FABLE XV. 
THz PHILOSOPHER AND THE PHEASANTS. 


HE Sage, awak'd at early day, 
Through the deep foreſt took his way; 
Drawn by the muſic of the groves, 
Along the winding gloom he roves : 
From tree to tree the warbling throats * 
Prolong the ſweet alternate notes; 
But, where he paſt, he terror threw, 
The ſong broke ſhort, the wal elers flew; 
The thruſhes chatter'd with affright, 
And nightingales abharr/d his fight ; . 10 
All animals before him'ran, Ds 
To ſhun the hateful ſight of wan. 
Whence is this dread of every creature? 
Fly they our figure, or our nature 
As thus he walk'd in muſing thought, 15 
His ear imperfect accents caught; 
With cautious ſtep he-nearer drew, 


By the thick ſhade conceal'd from view. - 
High on the branch a pheaſant ſtood, 
Around her all her liſtening brood ; _ 20 


Proud of the bleſſings of her neſt, 
She thus a mother's care expreſs'd. _ 
£ No dangers here ſhall circumvent, - 
Within the wooas enjoy content. 
Sooner the hawk or-vulture truſt | B65 
Than man, of animals the worſt. 
In him ingratitude you find, 
A vice peculiar to the kind. 
The ſheep whoſe annuat fleece is dy'd 


To guard his health, and ſerve his pride, 30 


Forc'd from his fold and native plain, 
Is in the cruel ihambles ſlain. 
The ſwarms who with induſtrious {kill, 
His hives with wax and honey fill, 
In vain whole ſummer-days employ d, 35 
Their ſtores are fold, the race deſtroy d. 
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{ Does not her wing all ſcience aid ? 


Ize ſure we Pheaſants muſt be ſpitted.”* 
With muttering jaws 55 | 


What tribute from the gooſe is paid! 


Does it not lovers? hearts explain, 

And drudge to raiſe the merchant's gain? : 
What now rewards this general uſe ! 

He takes the quills, and eats the gooſe. 

Man then avoid, deteft his ways, 

So ſafety ſhall prolong your days. 

When ſervices are thus acquitted, 


— — 


; FABLE XVI. 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE, 


A PIN who long had ferv'd a beauty, 
Proficient in the toilette's duty, þ 

Had form'd her ſleeve, confin'd her hair, 

Or given hei knot a ſmarter air, 

New neareſt to her heart was plac'd, 

Now in her manteau's tail diſyrac'd : 

But could ſhe partial Fortune blame, 

Who faw her lovers ſerv'd the ſame ? 

At length from all her honours caſt, 
Through various turns of life ſhe patty 10 
Now glitter'd on a taylor's arm, | 
Now kept a beggar's infant warm; 

Now, rang'd within a miſer's coat, 

Contributes to his yearly groat; 

Now, rais'd again from low approach, 15 
She viſits in the doctor's coach: 

Here, there, by various fortune toſt, 

At latt in Greſham-hall was loft. ; 

| Charm'd with the wonders of the ſhow, 

On every fide, above, .below, -.. 20 
She now of this or that enquires, 

What leaſt was underſtood admires. 


| *Tis plain, each thing ſo truck her mind, 


Her head's of virtuoſo kind. | 25 
c And pray what's this, and this, dear Sir!“ 
% A Needle,” fays th' interpreter. 

She knew the name; and thus the fool 
| Addreſs'd her as a tailor's tool. 
„A Needle with that filthy ſtone, 
Quite idle, all with ruſt o'ergrown 3 30 
You better might employ your parts, 
And aid the ſempſtreſs in her arts; 
But tel! me how the friendthip grew 
Between that paltry flint and you.“ 
& Friend, ſays the Needle. ceaſe to blame; 33 
I follow real worth and fame. 
Know'ſt. thou the loadſtone's power and art, 
That virtuc's virtues can impart ? 
Of all His talents I partake : 


| Who then can ſuch a friend forſake ? 40 


Tis I direct the pilot's hand | 
To ſhun the rocks and treacherous ſand : 


Buy me the diſtant world is known, 


| And either India is our own, . 
Had I with'milliners been bred, 47 
What had I been ? the guide of thread, 
And drudg'd as vulgar: Needles do, 

Of no more conſequence than you,” 
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F A B L E XVII. 


THE SHEPHERD'Ss DOG AND THE WOLF. 


a 


A WOLF, with hunger fierce and bold, 
Ravag'd the plains, and thinn'd the fold; 
Deep in the wood ſecure he lay, 
The thefts of night regal'd the day. 
In vain the ſhepherd's wakeful care 
Had ſpread the toils, and watch'd the ſnare ; 
In vain the Dog purſued his pace, 
The fle2ter robber mock'd the chace. 
As Lightfoot rang'd the foreſt round, 
By chance his foe's retreat he found. 22 10 
« Let us a while the war ſuſpend, 
And reaſon as from friend to friend.“ 
« Atruce ?”? replies the Wolf. 6 Tis done.“ 
The Dog the parley thus begun, 
« How can that ſtrong intrepid mind 15 
Attack a weak defenceleſs kind? 
Thoſe jaws ſhould prey on nobler food, 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood. 
Great ſouls with generous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt. 20 
Row harmleſs is our fleecy care ! ; 
Be brave, and let thy mercy ſpare.” 
« Friend, ſays the Wolf, the matter weigh 
Nature deſign'd us beaſts of prey 
As ſuch, when hunger finds a treat, 
"Tis neceſſary wolves ſhould eat. 
If, mindful of the bleating weal, 
Thy boſom burn with real zeal, 
Vence, and thy tyrant lord beſeech 


. 
— 


To him repeat the moving ſpeech: | 30 
A Wolf eats ſheep but now and then, 
Ten thouſands are devour'd by men, C 


An open foe may pfove a curſe, 
ut a pretended friend is worſe,” 


— — . —U—Uàil— 


FABLE XVIII. 


THE PAINTER WHO PLEASED NOBODY AND 
EVERY BODY. 


EST men ſuſpect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. 
The traveller leaping o'er thoſe bounds, 
The credit of his book confounds. 


Who with his tongue bath armies routed, | 5 


Makes even his real courage doubted, 
But flattery never ſeems apſurd; 
The ſtatter'd always take your word: 
Inpoiſibilities ſeem juſt 3 
Trxy take the ſtrongeſt praiſe on truſt, 10 
Hyperboles, though ne'er ſo great, 
Will &ill come ſhort of ſelf-conceit. 
So very like a Painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew; 


He hit complexion, feature, air, 15 


80 jult, the life itſelf was there. 

No flattery with his colours laid, 

To bloom reſtor'd the faded maid; 

Ne gave each muſcle all its ſtrength; 

Ide mouth, the chin, the noſe's length ; 20 


His honeſt pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date of age and youth. 
He loſt his friends, his practice fail'd; 


| Truth ſhould not always be reveal'd; 


In duſty piles his pictures lay, 

For no one ſent the ſecond pay. . 

Two buſtos, fraught with every grace, 
A Venus” and Apollo's face, 

He plac'd in view; reſolv'd to pleaſe, 
Whoever ſat he drew from theſe, 

From theſe corrected every feature, 

And ſpirited each aukward creature. 

All things were ſet ; the hour was come, 
His palette ready o'er his thumb. 

My lord appear'd.; and ſeated right, 

In preper attitude and light, 

The Painter look'd, he ſketch'd the piece, 


Then dipt his pencil, talk'd of Greece, 


Of Titian's tints, of Guido's air; 
Thoſe eyes, my Lord, the fpirit there 


| Might well a Raphael's hand require, 
To give them all the native fire; 


The features, fraughr with ſenſe and wit, 
You'll grant, are very hard to hit; 
But yet with patience you ſhall view 
As much as paint and art can do. 

© Obſerve the work.” My Lord replied, 
& Till now I thought my mouth was wide; 
Beſides, my noſe is ſomewhat long : 


Dear Sir, for me, tis far too young 


«« Oh! pardon me, the artiſt cry d; 
In this we Paiaters muſt decide. 

The piece ev'n common eyes muſt ſtrike, 
I] warrant it extremely like.” 

My Lord examin'd it a- new; 

No looking -glaſs ſeem'd half ſo true. 
A lady came, with borrow'd grace . 
He from his Venus form'd her face. 
Her lover prais'd the Painter's art; 
So like the picture in his heart! 

To every age ſome charm he lent 
Ev'n beauties were almoſt content. 

Through all the town his art they prais's ; 
His cuſtom grew, his price was rais'd. ; 
Had he the real likeneſs ſhown, 

Would any man the picture own ? 


| But, when thus happily he wrought, 


Each found the likeneſs in his thought. 
FABLE XIX. 


THE LION AND THE cus. 


OW fond are men of rule and place, 
Who court it from the mean and baſe } 

Theſe cannot bear an equal nigh, 
But from ſuperior merit fly. 
They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 
And loſe their hours in ale aud ſmoke, 
There o'er ſome petty club preſide; 
So poor, fo paltry, is their pride 
Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will fit, 
In hopes to be ſupreme in wit. | 
If theſe can read, to theſe I write, 


To ſet their worth in trueſt light. 
| 3 K 2 
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A Lion-cub, of ſordid mind, 
Avoided all the lion kind ; 
Fond of applanſe he ſought the feaſts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beatts ; 
With aſſes all his time he ſpent, 
Their club's perpetual preſident. 


He caught their manners, looks, and airs z 


An als in every thing but ears ! 
If e'er his Highneſs meant to joke, 
They grinn'd applauſe before he ſpoke; 


But at each word what ſhouts of praiſe ! 


Good gods! how natural he brays! 
Elate with flattery and conceit, 


He ſeeks his royal fire's retreat; 


Forward and fond to ſhow his parts, 
His Highneſs brays; the Lion ſtarts. 

«© Fuppy ! that curs'e vociferation 
Betrays thy life and converſation: 
Coxcombs, an ever-noiſy race, 

Are trumpets of their own diſgrace,” 

Why ſo ſevere ? the Cub replies; 
Our ſenate always held me wiſe.” 

© How weak is pride! returns the fire ; 
All fools are vain when fools admire ! 
But know, what ſtupid aſſes prize, 
Lions and noble beaits deſpiſe.” | 


— <7 0, CAD > KK 
FABLE XX, 


THE OLD HEN AND THE COCK» 
RESTRAIN your child; you'll ſoon believe 
The text which ſays we ſprung from Eve. 
As anold Hen led forth her train, 
And ſeem'd to peck to ſhow the grain, 
She rak'd the chaff, ſhe ſcratch'd the ground, 
And glean'd the ſpacious yard around. 
A giddy chick, to try her wings, 
On the well's narrow. margin ſprings, | 
And prone ſhe drops. 'The mother's breaſt 
All day with ſorrow was poſſeſt. 
A Cock the met; her ſon ſhe knew; 
And in her heart affection grew. 
% My fon, ſays ſhe, I grant your years 
Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares, 
I ſee you vigorous, ſtrong, and bold; 
I hear with joy your triumphs told. 
*Tis not from Cocks thy fate I dread ; 
But let thy ever-wary tread , . 
Avoid yon” well; that fatal place 
Is fure perdition to our race. | 
Print this my counſel on thy breaſt : 
To the juſt gods I leave the reſt.” 
He thark'd her care; yet day by day 
His boſom burn'd to diſobey, 
And every time the well he ſaw, 
Scorn'd in his heart the fooliſh law: 
Near and more near each day he drew, 
And long'd to try the dangerous view. 
«© Why was this idle charge? he cries ; 
Let courzge female fears deſpiſe. 
Or did ſhe doubt my heart was brayg, 
And therefore this injunction gay Y 
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And in the fact poor Puſs was caught. 


25 


He ſtietch'd his neck ; and from below 


| THE rats by night ſuch miſchief did, 
| They undermin'd whole ſides of bacon, 


| She curs'd the Cat, for want of duty, 
| Who left her foes a conſtant booty. 
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Or does her harveſt ſtore the place 
A treaſure for her younger race h 
And would ſhe thus my ſearch prevent? 
I ſtand reſolv'd, and dare th” event.” 

Thus ſaid, he mounts the margin's round, 
And pries into the depth profound. 


With ſtretching neck advanc'd a foe: 
With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 
The foe with ruffled plumes appears : 
Threat anſwer'd threat; his fury grew; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew ; 
But, when the watery death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drown'd: 

c ne'er had been in this condition, 
But for my Mother's prohibition.” 


———— ISO OG :. 


FABLE XXI. 


THE RAT-CATTHER AND CATS, 


Betty was every morning chid : 


Her cheeſe was ſapp'd, her tarts were taken; 
Her paſties, fenc'd with thickeſt paſte, 
Were all demoliſh'd and laid waſte : 


An Engineer, of noted ſkilt, 
Engag'd to ſtop the growing ill. 

From room to room he now ſurveys : 
Their haunts, their works, their ſecret ways; 
Finds where they *ſcape an ambuſcade, 
And whence the nightly ſally's made. 

An envious Cat from place to place, 
Unſeen, attends his filent pace: 

She ſaw that, if his trade went on, 
The purring race muſt be undone 5 
So ſecretly removes his baits, 

And every ſtratagem defeats. | 

Again he ſets the poiſon'd toils 3 
And Puts ag un the labour foils. 

«© What foe (to fruſtrate my deſigns) 
My ſchemes thus nightly countermines? 
Incens'd he cries, this very hour 
The wretch ſhall bleed beneath my power.“ 
So ſaid, a ponderous trap he brought, 


«© Smuggler, ſays he, thou fhalt be made 
A victim to our loſs of trade.” 

The captive Cat, with piteous mews, 
For pardon, life, and freedom ſues. 

A ſiſter cf the ſcience ſpare 
One intereſt is our common care.“ 

«« What inſoler ce! the Man reply'd; 
Shall Cats with us the game divide? 
Were all your interloping band 
Extinguiſh'd, or expelÞ\ the land, 

We Rat-caichers might raiſe our fees, 
Sole. guardians of a nation's cheeſe l' 
A Cat, who ſaw the lifted knife, 


Thus ſpoke, and ſav'd her ilter's life 
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te In every age and clime, we ſee, 
Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
Exch hates His neighbor for encroaching : , 
Squire ſtigmatizes *ſquire for poaching 3 
Beauties with beauties are in arms, 
And tcandal pelts each other's charms 3 
Kings, too, their neighbour-kings dethrone, 
In hope to make the world their own ; 
But !et us limit our defires, 


Nor war like beauties, kings, and *fquiresz - 
For though we both one prey purſue, 


There's game enough for us and you.“ 
— — 
FABLE XXII 


THE GOAT WITHOUT A BEARD, 


'”F15 certain that the modiſh paſſions 
Deſcend among the crowd like faſhions, 
Excuſe me, then, if pride, conceit, 
(The manners of the fair and great) 
I give to monkeys, aſſes, dogs, 
Fleas, ow!s, goats, butterflies, and hogs, 
I ſay that theſe are proud: what then ? 
] never Said they equal men. 
A Goat (as vain as Goat can be) 
Affected ſingularity : 
Whene'er a thymy bank he found, 
He roll'd upon the fragrant ground, 
And then with fond attention ftood, 
Fix'd o'er his image in the flood. . 
« ] hate my frowzy beard, he cries, 
My youth is loſt in this diſguiſe. 
Did not the females know my vigeur, 
Well might they loath this reverned figure.” 
Reſolv'd to ſmooth his ſhaggy face, 
He ſought the barber of the place. 
A flippant monkey, ſpruce and ſmart, 
Hard-by, profeſs'd the dapper art: 
His pole with pewter- baſons hung, 
Black rotten teeth ina order ſtrung, 
Rang'd cups, that in the window ſtood, 
Lin'd with red rags to look like blood; 
Vid well his threefold trade explain, 
Who ſhav'd, drew teeth, and breath'd a vein. 
The Goat he welcomes with an air, 
And ſeats him in his wooden chair: 
Mouth, noſe, and cheek. the lather hides; _ 
Light, ſmooth, and ſwift, the razor glides. 
„ hope your cuſtom, Sir, ſays Pug. 
Sure never face was half fo ſmug !” 
The Goat, impatient for applauſe, 
Swift to the neighbouring hill withdraws. 
The ſhaggy people grinn'd and ſtar'd. 
Heighe day! what's here? without a beard ! 
Say, Brother, whence the dire diſgrace ? 
What envious hand hath robb'd your face? 
When thus the fop, with ſmiles of ſcorn, 
* Are beards by civil nations worn? 
Ev'n Muſcovites have mow'd their chins. 
Shall we, like formal Capuchins, 4 
Stubborn in pride, retain the mode, 
and bear about the hairy load? 
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|| By boys our beards diſgrac'd and torn ? 


Our good or evil name depends. 


401 


Whene'er we through the village firay, 

Are we not mock'd along the way, 

Inſulted with loud ſhouts of ſcorn, 

: 5 
Were you no more with Goats to dwell, 
Brother, I grant you reaſon well, 
Replies a bearded Chief. „ Beſide, 
| If boys can mortify thy pride, 

How wilt thou ſtand the ridicule 


* 


Of our whole flock? Affected fool * a 5 k 


Coxcombs, diitinguith'd from the ret, . 
To all but coxcombs area jeſt. 


FAB L E XXIII. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CATS; 


| HO friendſhip with a knave hath 
Is judg'd a partner in the trade. 

The matron, who conducts abroad 

A willing nymph, is thought a bawd; , 

And, if a modeſt girl is ſeen e 

With one who cures a lover's ſpleen, 

We gueſs her not extremely nice, 

And only with to know her price. 

'Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
A wrinkled hag, of wicked fame, hs 

Beſide a little ſmoaky flame 

Sat hovering, pinch'd with age and froſt ; 

Her ſhrivel'd hands, with veins emboſs'd, 

Upon her knees her weight ſuſtains, W 6 

While palſy ſhook her crazy brains: 

She mumbles forth her backward prayers, 

An untam'd ſcold of fourſcore years. 

About her ſwarm'd a numerous brood 

Of Cats, who, lank with hunger, mew'd.. 20 
Teaz'd with their eries, her choler grew, 

And thus ſhe ſputter' d. Hence, ye crew 

Fool that I was, to entertain 

Such imps, ſuch fiends, a helliſh train! | 

Had ye been never hous'd and nurs'd, 25 

I for a witch had ne'er been curs'd. 

To you I owe that crowds of boys 

Worry me with eternal noiſe 

Straus laid acroſs my pace retard, | 

The horſeſhoe's nail'd (each threſhold's guard); 30 

The ſtunted broom the wenches hide, 

For fear that 1 ſhould up and ride; 

They ftick with pins my bleeding ſeat, 


| And bid me ſhow my ſecret teat.” 


To hear you prate, would vex a ſaint; 35 
Who hath moſt reaſon of complaint? 
Replies a Cat. Let's come to proof, 
Had we ne'er ſtary*d beneath your roof, 
We had, like others of our race, ef 
ln credit liv'd as beaſts of chace. 
*Tis infamy to ſerve a hag ; | 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag ; 
And boys againſt our lives cornbine, 


Becauſe tis faid your Cats have nine.“ 
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FABLE XXIV. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL. 


ALL upfterts, inſolent in place, 
Remind us of their vulgar race. 

As in the ſupſhine of rhe morn 

A butterfly (but newly bor) 

Sat proudly perking on a roſe, 


Wich pert conceit his boſom glows ; 


His wings all glorious to behold) 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide he diſplays; the ſpangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue. 

His now-forgotten friend, a ſnail, 
Beneath his houſe, with flimy trail, 
Crawls o'er the graſs; hom when he ſpies, 
In wrath he to the gardener cries : | 

What means yon” peaſant's daily toil, 
From choaking weeds to rid the ſoil ? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why grows the peach with crimſon hue ®* 
And why the plumb's inviting blue? 

Were they to feaſt his taſte deſign'd, 
„That vermin of voracious kind! 
Cruſh then the flow, the piltering race, 
So purge thy garden from diſgrace,” 

«© What arrogance | the Snail reply'd ; 
How inſolent is upſtart pride! © 


Hadſt thou not thus, with inſult vain, 


Provok'd my patience to complain, 

1 had conceal'd thy meaner birth, —- 
Nor trac'd thee to the ſcum of earth: 
For ſcarce nine ſuns have wak*d the hours, 
To ſwell the fruit, and paint the flowers, 
Since I thy humbler lite ſurvey'd, | 
In baſe, in ſordid guiſe array d; 

A hideous inſect, vile, unclean, 

You drag*d a ſlow and noifome train; 
And from your ſpider-bowels crew 
Foul film, and ſpun the dirty clue. 

F own my humble life, good friend; 
Snail was I born, and Snail ſhall end. 
And what's a Butterfly? at beſt 

He's but a caterpillar dreſt; 

And all thy race (a numerous ſeed) 

Shall prove of caterpillar breed.” 


FABL.E XXV. 
THE ScoLD AND THE PAMOT., 


TEE huſband thus reprov'd his wife: 

«© Who deals in ſlander, 4ives in ſtrife. 
Art thou the herald of diſgrace, 
Denouncing war to all thy race; 
Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage, 
Which ſpares nor friend, nor ſex, nor age? 

That vixen tongue of your's, my Dear, 

Alarms our neighbours far and near. 
Good Gods ! 'tis like a rolling river, ; 
'T hat murmuring flows, and flows for ever! 
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Ne'er tir'd, perpetual diſcord ſowing ! 
Like Fame, it gathers ſtrength by going.“ 


«© How ſolemn is the fool! how wile ! 


Is Nature's choiceſt gift debarr'd? + 
| Nay, frown not; for I will be heard, 


Women of late are finely ridden, 
A Parrot's privilege forbidden! 
You praiſe his talk, his ſqualling ſong z 
But wives are always in the wrong.” 
Now reputations flew in pieces 
Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces : 
She ran the Parrots language oer, 
Bawd, huſſy, drunkard, ſlattern, where; 
On all the ſex ſhe vents her fury, 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 
At once the torrent of her words 
Alarm'd cat, monkey, dogs, and birds: 


All join their forces to confound her, 


Puſs ſpits, the monkey chatters round her; 

The yelping cur her heels aſſaults ; 

The magpie blabs out all her faults; 

Poll, in the uproar, from his cage, 

With this rebuke outſcream'd her rage. 
A Parrot is for talking priz'd, 

But prattling women are deſpis'd. 

She who attacks another's honour, 

Draws every living thing upon her. 


That all your neighbours too have tongues: 
One flander muſt ten thouſand get; 
| The world with intereſt pays the debt. 


— — 


FABLE XXVI. 
THE CUR AND THE MASTIFF« 


A SNEAKING Cur, the maſter's ſpy, 
Rewarded for his daily lye, 

With ſecret jealouſies and fears 

Set all together by the ears. 

Poor Puls to-day was in difgrace, 

Another Cat Tupply'd her place; : 

The Hound was beat, the Maſtiff chid, 

The Monkey was the room forbid ; 

Each to his deareſt friend grew thy, 

And none could tell the reaſon why. 

A plan to rob the houſe was laid : 
The thief with love ſeduc'd the maid, 
Cajol'd the Cur, and ſtroak'd his head, 
And bought his fecrecy with bread ; 
He next the Maſtiff's honour try'd, 
Whoſe honeſt jaws the bribe defy'd ; 

He ftretch'd his hand to proffer more; 
The ſurly dog his fingers tore. 

Swift ran the Cur; with indignation 
The Matter took his information. : 
« Hang him, the villain's curs'd, he cries; 
And round his neck the halter ties, 

Jhe Dog his humble ſuit preferr'd, 
And beg'd in juſtice to be heard, 

The maſter ſate. On either hand 


The cited Dogs confronting ſtand 3 


„Heigh-day !”* the flippant tongue replies, 
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Think, Madam, when you ſtretch your lunge, 
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The Cur the bloody tale relates, | FABLE XXVIII. 
And, like a Lawyer aggravates. ; 7 | 
% Judge not unheard, the Maſtiff cry'd, 


43, 


; THE PERSIAN, THE SUN, AND THE CLOUD. 
But weigh the cauſe of either fide. 30 
Think not that treachery.can be Jult 3 15 there a bard whom genius fires, 
Take not informers words on truſt; Whoſe every thought the God inſpires ? 
They ope their hand to every pays | 


4 b _ | When envy reads the nervous lines, 
And you 200 ee BE ROE Rugs F She frets, ſhe rails, ſhe raves, ſhe pines 8 
He ſpoke; and all the truth appear'd: 35 


: g Her hiſſing ſnakes with venom ſwell ; 8 
The Cur was hang'd, the Maſtiff clear d. She calls her venal train from hell: | 


The ſ:rvile fiends her nod obey, © 
And all Curll's authors are in pay. 


l I Fame calls up Calumny and Spite: 
FABLE XXVII. | Thus dow tl its birth to light. . 19 
As, proftrate to the God of Day, 
THE. (ION: MAY ROD} NNE REPRSs BIR Wess devout, a Perſian lay, 
« P there no Þope ?** the nck man ſaid, His invocation thus begun: 
The filent doctor ſhook his head, « Parent of Light! all- ſceing Su..! 
And took his leave with ſigng of ſorrow, Prolific beam, whoſe rays diſpenſe 13 
Deſpairing of his fee to-morrow. The various gifts of Providence, ; 
0. When thus the Man, with gaſping breath; 5 | Accept our praiſe, our daily-prayer ; 
« ] feel the chilling wound. of Death, -Smile on our fields, and bleſs the year 
Since I muſt bid the world adieu, ; A Cloud, who mock'd his grateful tongue, BW 
Let me my former life review. The day with ſudden darkneis hung; 22 
e | grant my bargains well were made, With pride and envy ſwell'd, aloud * 
5 But all men over- reach in trade; Io | A voice thus thunder'd from the Cloud, 
\ Tis ſelf-defence in each profeſſion : & Weak is this gaudy god of thine, 
Sure ſelf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. - | Whom I at will forbid to thine. 
- The little portion in my hands, | I Shall I nor vows nor incenſe know ? '25 x 
| By good ſecurity on lands / | Where praiſe is due, the praiſe beſtow.” 
66 Is well increas'd. If, unawares, 15 With fervent zeal the Perſian mov'd, 


My juſtice to myſelf and heirs 
Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 
For want of good ſufficient bail; 


Y 


Thus the proud Calumny reprov'd. 
<6 It was that God who claims my prayer 
Who gave thee birth, and rais'd thee there; 30 


If 1, by writ, or bond, or deed, When o'er his beams the veil is thrown, 

Reduc'd a family to need 20 | Thy ſubſtance is but plainer ſhown: 

My will hath made the world amends A paſling gale, a puff of wind, 

My hope on charity depends, : | Ditpels tny thickeſt croops combin'd.”? 

Vhen J am number'd with the dead, I be gale aroſe; the vapour tos 35 
And all my pious gifts are read, (The ſpot of winds) in air was loſt; | 

By heaven and earth *twill then be known 25 The giorious orb the day refines. 

My charities were amply ſhown.” Thus envy breaks, thus merit ſhineg, 


An Angel came. Ah! Friend ! he cry'd. 
No more in flattering hope confide. 5 : 
Can thy good deeds in former times 
Vutweigh the balance of thy crimes ? 30 
-5 What widow or what orphan prays 
Tocrown thy life with length of days ? | 
Apious action's in thy power, 
Embrace with joy tEe happy hour. 


FABLE XXIX. 


| THE Fox AD THE POINT GF DEATH, 


— 


10 New, while you draw the vital air, 35 | A FOX, in life's extreme decay, 
Prove your intention Is ſincere ; ** Weak, fick, d faint, expiring lay: 
This inttant give a hundred pound; All appetite had left his maw, 
Your neighbours want, and you abound.” And age diſarm'd his mumbling jaw. Wh 
But why ſuch hate, the fick Man whines 3 His numerous race around him ſtand, 5 
Who knows as yet what Heaven deſigns ? 40 To leara their dying fire's command: ; 
Perhaps I may recover ſtill. He rais'd his head with whining moan 
That ſum and more are in my will.” I And thus was heard the feable tone. 
Fool, ſays the Viſion, now tis plain „Ah! Sons! from evil ways depart; 
Your life, your ſoul, your Heaven, was gain, My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 1 
From every fide, with all your might, 45 | See, ſee, the murder'd Geeſe appear! 
You ſcrap'd, and ſcrap'd beyond your right; Why are thoſe bleeding Turkeys there 
And alter death would fain atone, | Why all around this cackling train, 
giving what is not your own.” Who haunt my ears for chiciens ſlain?““ 
While there is life, there's hope, he ery'd; The hungry Foxes round them ty'd, 


18 
Then why ſuch bake “ ſo graan'd and dy'd, 50 | And for the promis'd tg preva'l, * K g 


- 


4 | 
cc Where, Sir, is all this dainty cheer ? 
Nor Turkey, Gooſe, nor Hen, is h-re. 
"Theſe are the phantoms of your brain; 
And your ſons lick their lips in vain.” 
, 0 Gluttons ! fays the drooping Sire, 
Reftrain inordinate defire. 
Your jiquoriſh taſte you ſhall deplore, 
When peace of conſcience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace, 
And gins and guns deſtroy our race ? 
Thieves dread the ſearching eye of power 
And never feel the quiet hour. 
Old age {which few of us ſhall know) 
.Now puts a period to my woe. 
Would you true happineſs attain, 
Let boneſty your paſſions rein; 
$0 live in credit and efteem, _ 
And the good name you loſt redeem.” 
The counſel's good, a Fox replies, 
Could we perform what you adviſe. 
what our anceſtors have done; 
f thieves from fon to ſon, 
cends the long diſgrace, 
And infamy hath mark'd our race. 
Though we, like harmleſs ſheep, ſhould feed, 
Honeſt in thought, in word, and deed, 
Whatever hen- rooſt is decreas'd, | 
We ſhall be thought to ſhare the feaſt. 
The change ſhall never be believ'd. 
A Ibſt good name is ne'er retriev'd,” 
& Nay, then, replies the feeble Fox, 
(But, hark ! 1 hear a hen that clucks) 
Go; but be moderate in your food ; 
A chicken, too, might do me good.“ 


FABLE XXX. 
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THE SETTING DOG AND THE PARTRIDGE. 


7 


PHE ranging Dog the ſtubble tries, 
And ſearches every breeze that flies; 
The ſcent grows warm; with cautious fear 
He creeps, and points the covey near; 
The men ir filence, far behind, 
Conſcious of game, the net unbind. 

A Partridge, with experience wiſe, 

he fraudful preparation fpies ; 

he mocks their toils, alarms her brood, 
The covey ſprings, and ſeeks the wood ; 
But, ere her certain wings ſhe tries: 
Thus to the creeping Spaniel cries : 
< Thou fawning ſlave to man'affleceit, 
Thou pimp of luxury, ſneaking cheat, 
Of thy whole ſpecies thou diſgrace 
Dogs ſhould diſown thee of their race | 
For, if I judge their native parts, 
They're born with honeſt open hearts; 
And, ere they. ſerv'd man's wicked ends, 

Were generous foes, or real friends.” 

When thus the Dog, with ſcornful ſmile ; 
ec Secure of wing, thou dar'ft revile. 
Clowns are to poliſh'd manners blind; 


Ne ignorant is the ruſtic nnd 
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My worth ſagacious courtiers ſee, 
And to preferment riſe, like me. 
The thriving pimp, who beauty ſets, 


Hath oft? enhanc'd a nation's debts ; 


Friend ſets_his friend, without regard, 

And minifters his ſkill reward: 

Thus train'd by man, I learnt his ways; 

And growing favour feaſts my days. 
might have gueſs'd, the Partridge ſaid, 

The place where you were train'd and fed; 

Servants are apt, and ina trice e 

Ape to a hair their maſter's vice. 

You came from court, you ſay. Ad jeu!“ 

She ſaid, and to the covey flew. 


FABLE XXXL. 
THE UNIVERSAL APPARITION» 


| A RAKE, by every paſſion rul'd, 
With every vice his youth had cool'd 
' Diſeaſe his tainted blood aſſails: 
His ſpirits droop, his vigour fails: 
With ſecret ills at home he pines, 
And, like infirm; old age, declines. 


As, twing'd with pain, he penſive fits, 
And raves, and prays, and ſwears, by fits, 
A ghaſtly phantom, lean and wan, 

Before him roſe, and thus began: 
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« My name, perhaps, hath reach'd your ear; 


Attend, and be advis'd by Care. 


Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor power, 


Can give the heart a cheerful hour, 


When health is loſt. Be timely wiſe: 


With health all taſte of pleaſure flies.” 

Thus ſaid, the Phantom diſappears, 
The wary counſel wak*d his fears. 

He now fraq; all exceſs abſtains, 
With phyſic purifies his veins; 
And to procure a ſober life, 
Reſol ves to venture on a wife. 

But now again the Sprite aſcends, 
Where'er he walks, his earattends ; 
Inſinuates that beauty's frail, 

That perſeverance muſt prevail; 

With jealouſies his brain inflames, 

And whiſpers all her lovers names. 

In other hours ſhe repreſents 

His houſehold charge, his annual rents, 


Increaſing debts, perplexing duns, 


And nothing for his younger ſons, 

Straight all his thought to gain he turns, 
And with the thirſt of lucre burns. | 
But, when poſſeſs'd of Fortune's ftore, 
The Spectre haunts him more and more; 
Sets want and miſery.in view, | 
Bold thieves, and all the murdering crew 3 
Alarms him with eternal frights, 

Infeſts his dream, or wakes-his nights. 
How ſhall he chace this hideous gueſt ? 
Power may perhaps protect his reſt. 
Te Power he roſe. Again the Sprite 
Beſets him morning, goon, and night z 
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Tolles of Ambition's tottering ſeat, 
How Envy perſecutes the great, 
Of rival Hate, of treacherous friends, 


And what diſgrace his fall attends, 


5 The court he quits, to fly from Care, 
Aud ſeeks the peace of rural air: 
His groves, his fields, amus'd his hours; 
He prun'd his trees, he rais'd his lowers. 
But Cate again his ſteps purſues, 
Warns him of blaſts, of blighting dews, 
Of plundering inſects, ſnails, and rains, 
And droughts that ſtarv'd the labour'd plains. 
Abroad, at home, the Spectre's there; 
In vain we ſerk to fly from Care. 

At length he thus che Ghoſt addreſt: 
« Since thou mutt be my conſtant gueſt, 
Be kind, and follow me no more 
For Care, by right, ſhould go before.“ 


FABLE XXXII. 


THE TWO OWLS AND TME SPARROW, 


TWo formal Owls together ſat, 
Conferring thus in ſolemn chat : 

« How is the modern taſte decay d! 
Where 's the reſpe& to wiſdom paid? 
Cur worth the Grecian ſages knew; 
They gave our fires the honour due; 
They weigh'd the dignity of fowls, 

And pry'd into the depth of Owls, 
Athens, the ſeat of learned fame, 
With general voice rever'd our name; 
On merit title was conferr'd, | 
And all ador'd th' Athenian bird.“ 

„ Prother, you reaſon well, replies 
The ſolemn mate, with half-ſhut eyes. 
Right. Athens was the ſeat of learning, 
And truly wifdom is diſcerning. 

Peiides, on Pallas' helm we fit, 
The type and ornament of wit: 
But now. alas! we're quite neglected, 
And a pert Sparrow's more reſpected.“ 

A Sparrow, who was lodg'd beſide, 
O'erhears them ſooth each other's pride; 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat : | 

„Who meets a fool mult find conceiß.] 
I grant you were at Athens grac'd, 

And on Minerya's helm were plac'd; 
Eut every bird that wings the ſky, 
Except an Owl, can tell you why: 


From hence they taught their ſchools to know 


How falſe we judge by outward ſhow 3 
That we ſhould never looks eſteem, 
Since fools as wiſe as you might ſeem, 
Would ye contempt and ſcorn avoid, 
Let your vain-glory be deſtroy'd: 
Humble your arrogance of thought, 
Purſue the ways by Nature taught: 
$0 ſhall you find delicious fare, 
And grateful farmers praiſe your care; 
So ſhall ſleek mice your chace reward, 
And no keen cat find more regard,” 
Ver, VII. : 
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FABLE XXXII. 
THE COURTIER AND PROTEUS, 
HENEER a Courtier's out of place, 
The country ſhelters his diſgrace 
Where, doom'd to exerciſe and health, 
His houſe and gardens own his wealth. 
He builds new ſchemes, in hope to gain 8 
The plunder of another reign; 


Like Philip's ſon, would fain be doing, 


And ſighs for other realms to ruin. 

As one of theſe (without his wand?) 

Penſive along the winding ſtrand 10 
E mploy'd the ſolitary hour, 

In projects to regain his power, 

The waves in ſpreading circles rang 

Proteus aroſe, and thus began. 

« Came you from court? for in your mien 15 
A ſelf- important air is ſeen. 

Hz frankly own'd his friends had trick'd him, 
And how he fell his party's victim. ; 

«« Know, ſays the God, by matchleſs ſkill 
I change to every ſhape at will; 29 
But yet, I'm told, at court you ſee 
Thoſe who preſume to rival me 

Thus ſaid : a Snake, with hideous trail, 

Proteus extends his ſcaly mail. 

„% Know, ſays the Man, though proud in place, 
All Courtiers are of reptile race. = 
Like you, they take that dreadful form, 

Baſk in the ſun, and fly the ſtorm ; 

With malice hiſs, with envy glote, 

And for convenience change their coat; 30 
With new-got luſtre rear their head, | 
Though on a dunghill born and bred.” 

Sudden the God a Lion ſtands; 

He ſhakes his mane, he ſpurns the ſands. | 
Now a fierce Lynx, with fiery glare; 35 
A Wolf, an Aſs, a Fox, a Bear. 

c Had 1 ne'er liv'd at court, he cries, 

Such transformation might ſurprize; 

But there, in queſt of daily game, 

Each able Courtier acts the ſame; | 40 
Wolves, Lions, Lynxes, while in place, 
Their friends and fellows are their chace. 

They play the Bear's and Fox's part, 

Now rob by force, now ſteal with art. 

They ſometimes in the ſenate bray, 33 
Or, chang'd again to beaſts of prey; 

Down from the Lion to the Ape, 

Practiſe the frauds of every ſhape.“ 

So faid : upon the God he flies, | 
In cords the ſtruggling captive ties. 50 

«+6 Now, Proteus! now (to truth compell'd) 
Speak, and confeſs thy art excell'd. 

Uſe ftrength, ſurpriſe, or what you will, 
The Courtier finds evaſions ſtill ; 


And never forc'd to leave his lyes. 


FABLE XXXIV, 
| THE MASTIEF. 
HOSE who in quarrels interpoſe, 
Muſt often wipe a bloody noſe. 
A Maſtiff, of true Engliſh blood, 
Lov'd fighting better than his food. 
When dogs were ſnarling for a bone, 


Hs long'd to make the war his own, 


31. 
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And often found (when two contend) 
To interpoſe obtain'd his end. 
He glory'd in his limping pace; 


The ſcars of honour ſeam'd his face; 16 


In every limb a gaſh appears, 

And frequent fights retrench'd his eur). 
As on a time he heard from far 

Two dogs engag'd in noiſy war, 


Away he ſcours, and Jays about him, 15 


Reſolv'd no fray ſhould be without him, 
Forth from his yard a tanner flies, 

And to the bold intruder cries: 
« A cudgel ſhall correct your manners: 


Whence ſprung this curſed hate to tant ers ? 20 


While on my dog you vent your ſpite, 

Sirrah } *tis me you dare not bite 
To ſee the battle thus perplex'd, 

With equal rage a butcher vex'd, 


Hoarſe-ſcreaming from the circled crowd, 2 5 


To the cuts'd Maſtiff cries aloud : 
Both Hockleyhole and Marybone 

The combats of my dog h vi known : 

He ne*er, like bullies, coward- hearted, 


Attacks in public, to be parted. 30 


Think not, raſh fool, to ſhare his fame; 
Be his the honour, or the ſhame.” 

Thus ſaid, they ſwore, and rav'd like thunder, 
Then dragg'd their faſten'd dogs aſunder 


While clubs and kicks from every fide | 35 


Rebounded from the Maſtiff's hide. ; 
All reeking now with ſweat and blood, 

A. while the parted warriors ſtood ; 

Then pour'd upon the meddling foe, 


Who, worried, howl'd and ſprawl'd below. 40 


He roſe; and limping from the fray, 
By both ſides mangled, ſneak d away. 


FABLE XXXV. 


THE BARLEY-MOW AND THE DUNGHILL, 


HO many ſaucy airs we meet 8 
4 From Temple - bar to Aldgate- ſtreet! 
Proud rogues, who ſhared the Sout h- ſea prey, 
And ſprung like muſhrooms in a day! 
They think it mean to condeſceni 
To know a brother or a friend; _. | 
They bluſh to hear their mother's name, 
And by their pride expoſe their ſhame. 
As croſs his yard, at early day, 


A careful farmer took his way, 10 


He ſtopp'd; and, leaning on his fork, 
Obſerv'd the flail's inceſſant work. 

In thought he meaſur'd all his ſtore, 
His geeſe, his hogs, he number'd er; 


In fancy weigh'd the fleeces ſhorn, 15]. 


And multiply'd the next year's corn. 
A Barley-mow, which ſtood beſide, 
Thus to its muſing matter cry'd : 
6 Say; good Sir, is it fit or right 


To treat me with negle& and flight ? 2C 


Me, who centribute to your cheer, 
And raiſe your mirth with ale and beer? 
Why thus inſulted, thus diſgrac'd, 
And that vile dunghill near me plac'd ? 


Are thoſe poor ſweepings of a groom, 25 


Thatflthy ſight, that nauſeous fume, 
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Meet objects here? Command it hence; 
A thing ſo mean muſt give offence. 
The humble Dunghill thus reply'd : | 
3 maſter hears, and mocks thy pride: 30 
nſult not thus the meek and low; 
In me thy benefactor now; 
My warm aſſiſtance gave thee birth, 
Or thou hadſt periſh d low in earth; | 
But up- ſtarts, to ſupport their ſtation, 45 
Cancel at once all obligation { 


FABLE XXXVI. 
: PYTHAGORAS AND THE CQUNTRYMAN, 


PYTHAGORAS roſe at early dawn, 
By ſoaring meditation drawn; 
To breathe the fragrance of the day, 
Through flowery fields he took his way, 
in muſing contemplation warm, | 5 
His ſteps miſled him to a farm, 
Where on a ladder's topmoſt round 
A Peaſant ſtood z the hammer's ſound 
Shook the weak barn. Say, friend, what care 
Calls for thy honeſt labour there?“ 10 
The Clown, with ſurly voice replies, 
«© Vengeance aloud for juſtice cries, 
This kite, by daily rapine fed, 
My hens' annoy, my turkeys dread, 
At length his forfeit life hath paid; 15 
See on the wall his wings diſplay 'd : 
Here nail'd, a terror to his kind, 
My fowls ſhall future ſafety find; 
My yard the thriving poultry feed, 
And my barns” refuſe fat the breed.“ 20 

“ Friend, ſays the Sage, the doom is wifez 
For public good the murderer dies: 

But, if theſe tyrants of the air 

Demand a ſentence ſo ſevere, 

Think how the glutton, man, devours; 25 
What bloody feaſts regale his hours 

O impudence of power and might, 

Thus to condemn a hawk or kite, 

When thou, perhaps, carnivorous ſinner, 

Hadft pullets yeſterday for dinner 30 
Hold, cry'd the Clown, with paſſion heated, 
Shall kites and men alike be treated? | 

When Heaven the world with creatures ſtor'd, 
Man was ordain'd their ſovereign lord.“ 

& Thus tyrants boaſt, the Sage reply'd, 35 
Whoſe murders ſpring from power and pride. 
Own then this manlike kite is lain, 

Thy greater luxury to ſuſtain ; 
For „Petty rogues ſubmit to Fate, 
„That great ones may enjoy their ſtate *,” 40 


oO FABLE XXXVIL 

THE FARMER'S WIFE AND THE RAYEN. 
HY are thoſe tears? why droops your head. 

ls then your other huſband dead? 

Ir does a worſe diſgrace betide ? 

Hatn no one fince hi: death apply'd ? | 

Alas | you know the cauſe too well; 5 

The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell 


ad Gar th's Diſpenſary. 
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Then to contribute to my loſs, 
My knife and fork were laid acroſs; 

On Friday too! the day I dread} 

Would 1 were ſafe at home in bed! 10 
Laſt night (I vow to Heaven *cis true) 

Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 

Next poſt ſome fatal news ſhall tell : 


God ſend my Corniſh friends be well! 


Unhappy Widow, ceaſe thy tears, 15 
Nor feel affliction in thy fears; 
Let not thy ſtomach be ſuſvended z 
Eat now, and weep when dinners ended; 


And, when the butler clears the table, 


For thy deſert I'll read my Fable · 20 
Betwixt her ſwagging pannier's load 

A Farmer's Wife to market rode, 

And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 


Summ'd up the profits of her ware; 


When ſtarting from her ſilver dream, 25 
Thus far and wide was heard her icream. 

« That Raven on yon' left hand oak 
(Curſe on his ill-betiding croak J) ED 
Bodes me no good.“ No more ſhe ſaid, 
When poor blind Ball, with ſtumbling tread, 30 
Fel! prone 3 o' erturn'd the pannier lay, 
And her maſh'd eggs beftrow'd the way. 

She, ſprawling in the yellow road, 
Rail'd, ſwore, and curs'd. ©* Thou croaking taad, 
A murrain take thy whoreſon throat 1 - 33 
] knew misfortune in the note. 

« Dame, quoth the Raven, ſpate your oaths, 
Unclench your fiſt, and wipe your cloaths. 
But why on me thoſe curſes thrown ? 
Goody, the fault was all your own; 40 
For, had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old ſure-footed mare, 
Though all the Ravens of the Hundred 
With c: oaking had your tongue out- thundered, 
Sure-footed Dun had kept her legs, 45 
And you, good Woman, ſav'd your eggs.” 


FABLE XXXVIIL 
THE TURKEY AND THE ANT. 


N other men we faults can ſpy, 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each little ſpeck and blemiſh find; 
To our own ftronger errors blind. 
A Turkey, tir'd of common food, 5 
Forſook the barn, and ſought the wood; 
behind her ran an infant train, 
Collecting here and there a grain. 
Draw near, my Birds! the Mother cries, 
This hill delicious fare ſupplies; : 10 
Behold the buſy negroe race, 
See millions blacken all the place! 
Fear not; like me, with freedom eat; 
An Ant is moſt delightful meat. 
How bleſs'd, how envy'd, were our life, 15 
Could we but *ſcape the poulterer's knife 
ut man, curs'd man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Chriſtmas ſhortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oyſters we combine, 


Sometimes affiſt the ſavoury chine 3 20 


From the low peaſant to the lord, 
The Turkey ſmokes on every board, 
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Sure men for gluttony are curs'd, 

| Of the ſeven deadly fins the worſt.*? | 
An Ant, who climb'd beyond his reach, 

Thus anſwer'd from the neighbouring beech : 
“ Ere you remark another's fin, 
Bid thy own conſcience look within ; 
Control thy more voracious bill, 
Nor for a breakfaſt nations kill." 


FABLE XXXIX. - 


THE FATHER AND JUPIT ER. 
HE Man to Jove his ſuit preferr' d; 
1 He begg'd a wife: his prayer was heard, 

Jove wonder'd at his bold addreſſin g; 
For how precarious is the bleffing ! 

A wife he takes: and now for heirs 
Again he worries Heaven with prayers. 
Jove nods aſſent: two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 

Now more ſolicitous he grew, 


And ſet their future lives in view 3 
He ſaw that all reſpect and duty 


Were paid to wealth, to powes, and beauty. 
© Once more, he cries, actept my prayer; 

Make my lov'd progeny thy care : 

Let my ert hope, my favourite boy, 

All Fortune's richett gifts enjoy. 

My next with ſtrong ambition fire 

May favour teach him to aſpire, 

Till he the ſtep of power aſcend, 

And courtiers to their idol bend ! 


Wich every grace, with every charm, 


My daughter's perfe& features arm. 

If Heaven approve, a Father's bleſs'd.“ 

Jove ſmiles, and grants his full requeſt. 
The firft, a miſer at the heart, 

Studious df every griping art, 

Heaps hoards on hoards with anxious pain, 

And all his life devotes to gain, 


He feels no joy, his cares increaſe, 


He neither wakes nor ſleeps in peace; 
In fancy'd want (a wretch cumplete) 
He ſtarves, and yet he dares not eat. 
The next to ſudden honours grew 
The thriving art of courts he knew; 


He reach'd the height of power and place, 
Then fell the victim of diſgrace. 


Beauty with early bloom ſupplies 


His daughter's cheeks, and puints her eyes. 


The vain coquette each ſuit diſdains, 

And glories in her lovers“ pains. 

With age ſhe fades, each lover flies; 

Contemn'd, forlorn, ſhe pines and dies. 
When Jove the Father's grief ſurvey'd, 

And heard him Heaven and Fate upbraid, 

Thus ſpoke the God: By outward ſhow 

Men judge of happineſs and woe. 

Shall ignorance of good and ill 

Dare to direct th* eternal will? 

Seek virtue; and, of that poſſeſt, 


| Fo Providence reſign the reſt,” 
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FABLE XI. 


THE TWO MONKEYS. 


HE learned, full of inward pride, 
The fops of outward ſhew deride z 

The fop, with learning at defiance, 
Scofts at the pedant and the ſcience : 
The Don, a formal ſolemn ſtrutter, 
Deſpiſes Monſieur's airs and flutter ; 
While Monſieur mocks the formal fool, 
Who looks, aud ſpeaks, and walks, by rule. 
Britain, a medley of the twain, 
As pert as France, as grave as Spain, 
In fancy wiſer than the reſt, a 
Laughs at them both, of both the jeſt. 
Is not the Poet's chiming cloſe 
Cenſur'd by all the ſons of Proſe? 
While bards of quick imagination 
Deſpiſe the ſleepy proſe narration. 
Men laugh at apes : they men contemn 
For what are we but apes to them? 

T wo Monkeys went to Southwark fair ; 
No critics had a ſourer air: 
They forc'd their way through draggled folks, 
Who gep'd to catch Jack Pudding's jokes; 

Ihen took their tickets for the ſhow, h 

And got by chance the foremoſt row. 
To ſee their grve obſerving face, 
Provok'd a laugh through all the place. 

% Brother, ſays Pug, and turn'd his head, 
The rabble's monſtrouſſy ill-bred.“ 

Now through the booth loud hiſſes ran, 
Nor ended till the ſhow began. 
The tumbler whirls the flip-flap round, 
With ſomerſets he thakes the ground 
The cord beneath the dancer ſprings ; 
Aloft in air the vaulter ſwings; 
Diftorted now, now prone depends, 
Now through his twiſted arms aſcends z 
The crowd, in wonder and delight, 

With clapping.hands applaud the fight. 
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With ſimles, quoth Pug, If pranks like theſe 


The giant-apes of reaſon pleaſe, 
How would they wonder at our arts! 
They muſt adore us for ovr parts. 
High on the twiz I've ſecn you cling, 
Play, twift, and turn in airy ring: 
How can thoſe clumſy things, like me, 
Fly with a bound fron! tree to tree? 
But yet, by this applauſe, we find 
Theſe emulators oi our kind 
Diſcern our worth, our parts regard, 
Who our mean mimics thus reward.“ 

“ Brother, the grinning mate replies, 
In this J grant that man is wiſe : 
While good example they purſue, 
We muſt allow ſome praiſe is due: 
But, when they ſtrain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to ſcorn the mimic pride 
For how fantaſtic is the ſight, 
To meet men always bolt upright, 
Becauſe we ſometimes walk on two] 
I hate the imitating crew. - N 
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FA DB LF: KEV" 
THE OWL AND THE FARMER, 


AN Owl of grave deport and mien, 


Who (like the Fuik) was ſeldom ſeen, 

Within a barn had choſe his ſtation, | 
As fic fyr prey and contemplation : 
Upon a beam aloft he fits, - - | 
And nods, and ſeems to think by fits. 
So i:ave I ſeen a man of news 
Or i'ot-boy or Gazette peruſe, 
Smoke, nod, and talk with voice profound, 
And fix the fate of Europe rqund. 
Sheaves pil'd on ſheaves hid all the floor: 
At dawn of morn to view his ſtore 
The Farmer came. The hooting gueſt 
His ſelf-importance thus expreſt: 

& Reaſon in man is mere pretence : 
How weak, how ſhallow, is his ſenfc ! 
To treat with ſcorn the Bird of Night, 


| Declares his folly or his ſpite. 


Then, too, how partial is his praiſe ! 
The lark's, the linnet's, chirping lays 
To his ill- judging ears are fine; 


And nightingales are all divine: 


But the more knowing feather'd race 


See wiſdom ſtamp'd upon my face. 


Whene'er to viſit light I deign, _ 
What flocks of fowl compoſe my train ! 
Like ſlaves, they crowd my flight behind, 
And own me of ſuperior kind.” 

The Farmer laugh'd, and thus reply'd : 
ce Thou dull important lump of pride, 


Dar'ſt thou with that harſh grating tongue 


Depreciate biids of warbling ſong ? 
Indulge thy ſpleen : know men and fowl 
Regard thee, as thou art, an Owl. 
Betides, proud Blockhead! be not vain 
Of what thou call'ſt thy ſlaves and train: 
Few follow Wiſdom or her rules; 


Fools in derifion follow fools.”? 


FABLE XLII. 
THE JUGGLERS. 


TUGGLER long through all the Town 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown 3 
You'd think (ſo far his art tranſcends) 

The devil at his fingers? ends. | 

Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bill; 

Convinc'd of his inferior ſkill, 

She ſought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defy'd the man of art al ud. 

4 Ts this then he ſo fam'd for ſleight? 
Can this flow bungler cheat your ſight ? 
Dares he with me diſpate the prize ? 

I leave it to impartial eyes. 
Provok d, the Juggler cry*d, «© *Tis done; 

In ſcience I ſubmit to none... | 

Thus ſaid, the cups and balls he play*a 3 

By turns this here, that there, convey d. 

The cards, obedient to his words, 

Are by a fillip turn'd to birds, 

His little boxes change the grain: 

Trick after trick deludes the train. 

Je ſhakes his bag, he ſhews all fair; 

His ſingets ſpread, and nothing there; 
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Then bids it Hain with ſhowers of gold; 
And now his ivory eggs àre told; | 
But, when from thenèe the hen he draws, 
Amaz'd ſpectators hum applauſe. 


Vice now ſtept forth, and took the place, 


Wich all the forms of his grimace. 

« This magic Jooking-glaſs, ſhe cries, _ 
(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes. 
Each eager eye the fight deſir'd, 

And every man himſelf admir'd. \ 

Next, to a ſenator addreſſing 
« See this bank · note; obſerve the bleſſing, 


Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs ! Tis gone.“ 


Upon his lips a padlock ſhown. | 
A ſecond puff the magic broke; 
The padlock. vaniſh'd, and he ſpoke. 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board 
All full, with heady liquor ſtor'd, 
By clean conveyance diſappear, 
And row two bloody ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſhe to a thief expos'd 3 
At once his ready fingers clo+'d. 
He opes his füt, the treaſure's fled 3 
He ſees a halter in its ſtead. 
She bids ambition hold a wand; 
He graſps a hatchet in his hand. 
A box of charity ſhe ſhows. 8 
« Blow here; and a church- warden blows, 
"Tis vaniſn'd with conveyance neat, 
She ſhakes the dice, the board ſhe knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box. | 
She next a meagre rake addreſt. 
« This picture ſee; her ſhape, her breaſt! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes! 
Hold her, and have her.“ With ſurprize 
His hand expos'd a box of pills, 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills. 
A counter, in a miſer's hand, - 
Grew twenty guineas at command. 
She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And *tis a counter now again. 
A guinea with her touch you ſee | 
Take every ſhape but Charity 
And not one thing you ſaw, or d:ew, 
But chang'd from what was firit in view, 
The Juggler now, in grief of heart, 
With this ubmiſſion own'd her art. 
&« Can 1 ſuch matchleſs ſleight withftand ! 
How practice hath improv'd your hand! 
But now and then 1 cheat the throng 3 
You every day, and all day long.” 


%* 


FABLE XILIII. 


THE COUNCIL OF HORSES. 

JJPON a time a neighing ſteed, 
Who graz'd among a numerous breed, 

Wich mutiny had fir'd the train, 
And ſpread diſſenſion through the plain, 
On matters that concern'd the ſtate 
The council met in grand debate. 
A Colt, whoſe eye-balls flam'd with ire, 
Elate with ſtrength and youthiul fire, 
Ja haſt e ſtept forth before the reſt, 
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And thus the liſtening throng ad dreſt. 


Good Gods! how abject is our race, 


Condemn'd to ſlavery and diſgrace |} 
Shall we our ſervitude retain, 
Becauſe our fires have borne the chain ? 


' Tis conqueſt to aſſert your right. 

How cumbrous 1s the gilded coach! 

The pride of man is our reproach. 

Were we deſign'd for daily toil, 

To drag the plough-ſhare through the ſoil, 
To ſweat in harneſs through the road, 

To groan beneath the carrier's load ? _ 
How feeble are the two-legg*d kind! 
What force is in our nerves combin'd ! 
Shall then our nobler jaws tubmit 


To foam and champ the galling bit? 
40 


Shall haughty man my back beſtride? 
Shall the ſharp ſpur provoke my ſide? 
Forbid it, Heavens ] Reject the rein; 


| Your ſhame, your infamy; diſdain, 


Let him the lion firſt control, 
And till the tiger's famiſh*d growl. 
Let us, like them, our freedom claim, 
And make him tremble at our name.“ 
A general nod approv'd the cauſe, 
And all the circle neight'd applauſe. 
When, lo} with grave and ſolemn pace, 
A Steed advanc'd before the race, 
Wich age and long experience wiſe z 
Around he caſt his thoughtful eyes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train, 
Thus ſpoke the Neſtor of the plain- 


The toils of ſervitude 1-lnew z 
Now grateful man rewards my pains, 
And gives me all theſe wide domains, 
At will I crop the year's increaſe ; 
My latter life js reſt and peace. 
I grant, to man we lend our pains, 
And aid him to correct the plains ; 
But doth not he divide the care, 
Through all the4abours of the year? 
How many thouſand ſtructures riſe, 
To fence us from inclement ſkies } 
For us he bears the ſultry day, 
And ftores up all our winter's hay. 
He ſows, he reaps the harveR's gain; 
We ſhare the toil, and ſhare the grain. 
Since every creature was decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need, 
Appeaſe your diſcontented mind, 
And act the part by Heaven aſſign'd.“ 
The tumult ceas'd. The Colt ſubmitted, 
And, like his anceſtors, was bitted. 
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FABLE XLIV. 


JMPERTINENCE at firſt is borne 

With heedleſs flight, or ſmiles of ſcorn ; 
Teaz'd into wrath, what patience bears 
The noiſy fool who perfeveres ? 


At once ruſh forth the joyful Hounds ; 


Conſider, Friends! your ſtrength and might; 


THE HOUND AND THE HUNTSMAN, 


The morning wakes, the Huntſman ſounds, 
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They ſeck the wood with eager pace, - 
Through buſh, through brier, explore ihe: $1 
Now ſcatter d wide they try the plain, 
And fnuff the dewy turf in. vain. 10 
What care, what induſtry, what pains ! 
What, univerſal filence reigns; 
Ringwood, a dog of little fame, 
Young, pert, and ignorant of game, 
At once diſplays his babbling throat; 15 
The pack, regardleſs of the note, 
«Purſue the ſcent; with louder ſtrain 
He fill perſiſts to vex the train, 
The Huntſman to the clamour flies, 


The ſmacking laſh he ſmartly plies. 20 


His ribs all welk'd, with howling tone 
Tbe puppy thus expreſs'd his moan ; 

& know the muſic of my tongue 
Long ſince the pack with envy ſtung. + 
W hat will not ſpite ? Theſe bitter ſmarts | 2 5 
1 owe to my ſuperior parts.“ 
„„ When Puppies prate, the Huntſman ery'd 5 

y ſhew both ignorance and pride: 

Fools may our ſcorn, not envy, raiſe 5 
For envy is a kind of praiſe. & 30 
Had not thy forward noiſy tongue 3 
Proclaĩim'd thee, always in the wrong, 
Thou might'ſ| have mingled with the reft, 
And ne'er thy fooliſh noſe confeſt ; y 
But fools, to talking ever prone, 35 
Are ſure to make their follies known,” 
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FABLE XLV. 
THE rok r AND TRE ROSE, 


1 HATE the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another's fame. 
Thus prudes, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raiſe their own. 

Thus ſcribblers, eovetous of praiſe, 5 
Think flander can tranſplant the bays. 


Beauties and bards have equal pride 
With both all rivals are decry d. 


Who praiſes Leſbia's eyes and feature, 
>< pA call her ſiſter aukward creature 10 
he kind flattery's ſure to charm, | 


| When we ſome other nymph diſarm. 


As in the cool of early day 
A Poet fought the ſweets of May, 
The garden's fragrant breath aſcends, 15 
And every ſtalk with odour bends; 
A roſe he pluck'd, he gas d, admir'd; 
Thus ſinging, as the Muſe inſpir'd: 
« Go, Roſe, my Chloe's boſom genes 5. 
4e How happy ſhall I prove, 20 
& Might I ſupply that envy'd place 
«© With never-fading love! 
% There, Phœnix- like, beneath her eye, 
cc Involv'd in fragrance, burn and die. 
% Know, hapleſs Flower! that thou ſhalt — 25 
More fragrant Roſes there; 


1 ſee thy withering head reclin'd 


« With envy and deſpair ! 
© One common fate we both muſt prove; 
Mou dic with envy, 1 with love.“ 30 


«© Spare your compariſons, reply d 
An angry Roſe, who grew beſide. 
Of all mankind you ſhould not flout us; 
What can a Poet do without. us ? 
In every love-ſong Roſes bloom 
We lend you colour and perfume : 
Does it to Chloe's charms conduce, 


To found her praiſe on our abuſe ? 


Muſt we, to flatter her, be made 


| To wither, envy, pine, and fade ? 


— acne 


FABLE KXLVI. 


39 


THE CUR, THE HORSE, AND THE rae 


DOG. 
PHE lad f all-ſufficient merit 


With modeſty ne er damps his ſpirit 
Preſuming on-his own deſerts, 
On all alike his tongue exerts z 


His noiſy jokes at random throws, 


| And pertly ſpatters friend and toes. 


In wit and war the bully race 
Contribute to their own diſgrace : 


Too late the forward youth ſhall find 
' {| That jokes are ſometimes paid in kind; 
+ | Or, if they canker in the breaſt, 


He makes a foe who makes a jeſt. 

A village Cur, of ſnappiſh race, 
The perteſt puppy of the place, 
Imagin'd that his treble throat 
Was bleſt with Muſic's ſweeteſt note; 
In the mid road he baſking lay, 

The yelping nuifance of the way; 
For not a creature paſs'd along, 


| But had a ſample of his ſong. 
\ Soon as the trotting Steed he hears, 


He ftarts, he cocks his dapper ears; 
Away he ſcowers, aflaulte his hoof; 
Now near him ſnarls, now barks aloof: 
Wieh ſhrill impertinence attends, 

Nor leaves him till the village ends. 

It chanc'd, upon his evil day, 

A Pad came pacing down the way; 
The Cur, with never-ceaſing tongue, 


Upon the paſling traveller ſprung. 


The horſe, from ſcorn provok'd to ire, 
Flung backward ; rolling in the mire, 

The Puppy howl'd, and bleeding lay; 

The Pad in peace purſu'd his way. 


A Shepherd's Dog, who ſaw the deed, 


Deteſting the vexatious breed, 


| Beſpoke him thus: When coxcombs prate, 


They kindle wrath, contempt, or hate; 
Thy teazing tongue had judgement ty'd, 
Thou hadſt not like a puppy dy'd.” 


FABLE XLVII. 
THE COURT OF DEATH. 


JEATH, on a ſolemn night of ſtate, 
In all his pomp of terror ſate : 


Th' attendants of his gloomy reign, 


Diſeaſes dire, a ghaſtly train! 
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Crowd th vaſt court. With hollow tone, 
A voice thus thunder'd from the throne ; 

« This night our miniſter we name, 

Let every ſervant Peak his claim; 

Merit ſnall bear this ebon wand.“ 

All, at the word, ſtreteh'd forth their hand. 

Fever, with burning heat poſſeſt, 
Advanc'd, and for the wand addreſt. 

« ] to the weekly bills appeal, 

Let thoſe expreſs my fervent zeal 3 
Oa every ſlight occaſion near, 
With violence I perſevere.” ; 

Next Gout appears with1imping pace, 
Pleads how he thifts from place to place; 
From head to foot how ſwift he flies, 

And every joint and finew plies z 
Still working when he ſeems ſappreſt, 
A moſt tenacious ſtubborn gueſt. 

A haggard ſpectre from the crew 

Crawls forth, and thus aſſerts his due: 

« Tis I who taint the ſweeteſt joy, 

And in the ſhape of Love deſtroy ; 

My ſhanks, ſunk eyes, and noſeleſs face, 

Prove my pretenſion to the place. 

Stone urg'd his ever- growing force; 

And, next, Conſumption's meagre corſe, 

With feeble voice that ſcarce was heard, 

Broke with hort coughs, his ſuit preferr'd: 

« Let none object my lingering way, 

[ gain, like Fabius, by delay; | 

Fatigue and weaken every foe 

By long attack, ſecure, though flow.” 
Plague repreſents his rapid power, 

Who thinn'd a nation in an hour. 

All ſpoke their claim, and hop'd the wand. 
Now expectation huſh'd the band; + 
When thus the Monarch from the throne : 

„Merit was ever modeſt known. 

What, no Phyfician ſpeak his right! 
None here! but fees their toils requite. 
Let then Intemperance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the reſt, 
(Whom wary men, as foes, deteſt) 
Forego your claim 3 no more pretend; 
Intemperance is eſteem'd a friend; 

He thares their mirth, their ſocial joys, 


And as a courted gueit deſtroys. : 


The charge on him muſt juſtly fall, 
Who finds employment tor you all," 


FABLE XLVIII. 
THE GARDENER AND THE HOG, 


A GARDENER, of peculiar tafte, 
On a young Hog his favour plac'd, 

Who fed not with the common herd; 
His tray was to the hall preferr'd. 

e wallow d underneath the board, 
Orin his maſter's chamber ſnor'd, 
Who fondly ftroak'd him every day, 
Aud taught him all the Puppy's play. 


5 Where'er he went, the grunting friend 
INe'er fail'd his pleaſure to attend. 
As on a time the loving pair 
Walk'd forth to tend the garden's care, 

The Maſter thus addreſs'd the Swine: 
10 „My houſe, my garden, all is thine. 
On turnips feaſt whene'er you pleaſe, 
And riot in my beans and peaſe; 

If the potatoe”s taſte delights, 
. | Or the red, carrot's ſweet invites, 
15 | Indulge thy morn and evening hours; 
But let due care regard my flowers: 
My tulips are my garden's pride: ö 
What vaſt expence thoſe beds ſupply d“ 

The Hog by chance one morning roam'd, 
20 | Where with new ale the veſſels foam'd ; 
He munches now the teaming grains, 
Now with full ſwill the liquor drains. 
Intoxicating fumes ariſe ; 
| He reels, he rolls his winking eyes; 
25 | Then ſtaggering through the garden ſcours, 
And treads down painted ranks of flowers. 
Wich delving ſnout he turns the ſoil, 
And cools his palate with the ſpoil. 

The Maſter came, the ruin ſpy'd ; 
30 | © Villain! ſuſpend thy rage, he cry'd. 
Haſt thou, thou moſt ungrateful ſot, 
My charge, my only charge, forgot ? 
What, all my flowers!“ No more he ſaid, 
But gaz'd, and figh'd, and hung his head. 


35] The Hog with ſtuttering ſpeech returns: 


«© Explain, Sir, why your anger burns. 
See there, untouch'd, your tulips ſtrown, 
For I devour'd the roots alone. 

At this the Gardener's paſſion grows; 
40 From oaths and threats he fell to blows. 
The ſtubborn brute the blows ſuſtains, 
Aſſaults his leg, and tears the veins. 

«© Ah! fooliſh Swain! too late you find 
That ſtyes were for ſuch friends deſign'd l“ 
45] Homeward helimps with painful pace, 
Reflecting thus on paſt diſgrace : | 
© Who cheriſhes a brutal mate, 

Shall mourn the folly ſoon er late.” 


50 


FABLE XLIX. 
THE MAN AND THE FLEA. 


| WHETHER on earth, in air, or main, 
Sure every thing alive is vain ! 
Does nat the Hawk all fowls ſurvey, * 

As deſtin'd only. for his prey ? 
And do not tyrants, prouder things, 
Think men were born for ſlaves to kings ? 
When the Crab views the pearly ſtrands, 
Ot Tagus, bright with golden ſands, | 
Or crawls betide coral grove, 
And hears the ocean roll above, | 
Nature is too profuſe, ſays he, | 

| Who gave all theſe to pleaſure me!” | 
5 When bordering pinks and roſes bloom, 
And every garden breathes perfume z 
When peaches glow with ſunny dyes, ' ; 
ha Laura's cheek when bluſhes riſe; 
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When with huge figs the branches bend, 
When cluſters from the vine depend 3 
The Snail looks round on flower and tree, 


And cries, “ All theſe were made for me! 


„ What dignity's in lumen nature J“ 
Says Man, the moſt cor.ceitea creatuie, 
As from a cliff he caſt his eye, 

And view'd the fea and arched {ky. 

The ſun was ſunk beneath the main; 
The moon and all the ſtarry train 

Hung the vait vault of Heaven. The Man 
His contemplation thus began: 

c When I behold this glorious ſhow, 
And the wide watery world below, 

The ſcaly people of the main, _ 

The beaſts that range the wood or plain, 
The wing'd inhabitants of air, 

The day, the night, the various year; 
And know all theſe by Heaven defign'd 
As gifts to pleaſure human-kind 

I cannot raiſe my worth too high; 

Of what vaſt conſequence am I 1” 

Not of th' importance you ſuppoſe, 

Replies a Flea upon his noſe. 

Be humble, learn thyſelf to ſcan 

Know, pride was never made for man. 

*Tis vanity that ſwells thy mind. 

What ! heaven and earth for thee deſign'd l 
For thee, made only for our need, 

That more importaut Fleas might feed.“ 
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FABLE I. 


THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 


FRIENDSHIP, like love, is but a name, 
* Unleſs to one you ſtint the flame. 
The child, whom many fathers thare, 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care. 
Tis thus in friendſhips ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A Hare who, in a civil way. 
Comply'd with every thing, like Gay, 
Was known by all the beſtial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain; 
Her care was never to offend 
And every creature was her friend. 
As forth ſhe went at early dawn, 
To taſte the dew-beſprinkled lawn, 
Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies. 
She ſtarts, ſhe ſtops, ſhe pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death; 
She doubles, to miſlead the hound, 
And meaſures back her mazy round; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
H>!t-dead with fear the gaſping lay. 
What tranſport in her boſom grew, + 
When firſt the Horſe appear'd in view ! 
Let me, ſays the, your back aſcend, 
And owe my ſafety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight: 
To friendſhip every burden's light.” 
The Horſe reply'd, Pour honeſt Puſs, 
It gricves my heart to ſee thee thus; 
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And thus reply'd the mighty lord: 


40 


That 1 fincerely wiſh you well, 

I may, without cftence, pretend 

To take the treedom of a friend. 

Love calls me hence ; a favourite Cow 
Expects me near yon” barley-mow 3 
And, when a lady's in the caſe, 

You know, all other things give plac e. 
To leave you thus might ſeem unkind ; 
But ſee, the Goat is juſt behind.“ 
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Be comforted, relief is near, 1 
| For all you friends are in the rear.“ 


Her languid head, her heavy eye: 
My back, ſays he, may do you harm; 


For hounds eat ſheep as well as hares.“ 
To fave from death a friend diſtreſs'd. 


In this important care engage ? 

Older and abler paſs'd you bj; 
How ſtrong are thoſe! how weak am 1! 
Should 1 preſume to bear you hence, - 
Thoſe friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuſe me, then; you know my heart; 
But deareſt friends, alas ! muſt part. 
How ſhall we all lament! Adieu; 

| For ſee the hounds are juſt in view. 


heſe Fables were finiked by Mr. Gav, ard i. 


and a ſincere lover ef his country. 


That language, by your ſkill made pliant 
Will bend to favour every client ; 


She next the ſtately Bull implor'd; | 


Since every beaſt alive can tell 


The Goat remark'd 4e her pulſe was high, 


he Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm.” 
The theep was feeble, and complain'd 
His ſides a load of woot ſuſtain'd ; 

id, he was ſlow, confeſs'd his fears; 
She now the trotting Caif addreſs'd, 


„Shall I, ſays he, of tender age, 


END OF THE FIRST PART, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


tended for the preſs a ſhort time before his death ; 
Then they were left, with his other papers, 10 the 
care of his noble friend and patron the Duke f 
Queenſberry. His Grace has accord ngly fer. 
muted them to the preſs; and they are lem 
printed from the originals in the Auther"s 193 
hard. writing. We hope thy will jleaſe equal) 
with his former Fables, though meſtiy on jubjtf 
of a graver and more political turn. They will 
certainly /hew him to have been ¶ what he teen 
the beſt charaFter ) a man of a truly honeſt fta 


FASLY L 
THE DOG AXD THE FOX, 


Toa Lawyer. 
KNOW you Lawyers can, with eaſe, 


Twiſt words and meanings as you pleaſe 3 


hat *tis the fee directs the ſenſe, 
o make out either ſide's pretence, 
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GAY'S POEMS, 


When you peruſe the cleareſt caſe, 

You ſee it with a double face: 

For ſcepticiſm*s your profeſſion z 

You hold there's doubt in all expreſſi on. 

Hence is the bar with fees ſupply'd; 
Hence cloquence takes either fide, 

Your hand would have but paltry gleaning, 
Could every man expreſs bis meaning, 
Who dares preſume to pen a deed, 

Unleſs you previouſly are feed? 

'Tiz drawn; and, to augment the coſt, 

In dull proli city engroſt. 

And now we ?re well ſecur'd by law, 

Till the next brother find a flaw. 

Read oer a will. Was 't ever known 
But you could make the will you own ? 
For, when you read, ?tis with intent 
To find out meanings never meant. 

Since thiags are thus, ſe defendendo, 
I bar fallacious izaends, 

Sagacious Porta's {kill could trace 
dome beaſt or bird in every face. 

The head, the eye, the noſe's ſhape, 
Prov'd this au owl, and that an ape. 
When, in the ſketches thus deſign'd, 
Reſemblance brings ſome friend to mind, 
You ſhow the piece, and give the hint, 
And find each feature in the print; 

So monſtrous-like the portraits found, 

All know it, and the laugh goes round, 
Like him I draw from general nature 

I; t I or you then fix the ſatire ? 

So, Sir, I beg you, ſpare your pains, 
In making comments on my ſtrains. 

All private ſlander I deteſt, . 
ljudge not of my neighbour's breaſt ; 
Party and prejudiee J hate, 
And write no libels on the ſtate. 

Shall not my Fable cenſure viee, 

Becauſe a knave is over- nice? 

And, leſt the guilty hear and dread, 

Shall not the decalogue be read? 

It Ilaſh vice in general fiction, 

I; 't I apply, or ſelf-conviction? 

Brutes are my theme. Am I to blame, 
If men in morals are the ſame ? 

I no man call or ape or aſs; ; 
Tis his own conſcience holds the glaſs. 
Thus void af oll offence I write : 
Who claims the table, knows his + nn 

A ſhephherd's Dog unſ{killd in ſports, 
Pick'd up acquaintance of all ſorts ; 
Among the reſt a Fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendſhip grew. 

days Reynard, « ?Tis a cruel caſe, | 
Tlat man ſholud ſtigmatize our race. 

No doubt, among us rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human kind; | 
And yet (unknown to me aud you) 
There may be honeſt men and true. 
Thus ſlander tries whateꝰer it can 

o put us on the foot with man. 

Let my own actions recommend 
No prejudice can blind a friend ; 
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That I'm the thief. You Dog, you lie.“ 


| Sirrah, 'tis conſcience make you ſqueak,” 


| 


473 


You know me free from all diſguiſe: 
My honour as my life I prize.“ 

By talk like this, from all miſtruſt 
The Dog was cur'd, and thought him juſt. 

As on a time the Fox held forth 73 
On conſcience, honeſty, and worth, Nt. 
Sudden he ftopp'd ; he cock'd his ear 
Low dropt his buſhy tail with fear, 

« Bleſs us! the hunters are abroad ; . 
What 's all that clatter on the road“ 80 

« Hold, ſays the Dog, we're ſafe from harm 
*Twas nothing but a falſe alarm. Te. 
At yonder town ?tis market-day 
Some farmer's wife is on the way 
»Tis ſo (I know her pyebald mare), 83 
Dame Dobbins with her poultry-ware 7 301 

Reynard grew huff, Says he, ©: This ſneer 
From you I little thought to hear: | [ 
Your meaning in your looks I ſee. 
Pray, what 's Dame Dobbins, friend, to me? go 
Did I e'er make her poultry thinner ! of +75 
Prove that I owe the Dame a dinner.” | 

« Friend, quoth the Cur, I meant no harm; 
Then why ſo captious ? why ſo warm? 

My words in common acceptation, 

Could never give this provocation, 

No lamb (for aught I ever knew) 

May be more innocent than you.“ | 

At this, galbd Reynard winc'd, and ſwore - 
Such language ne'er was given before. 

« What's lamb to me? this ſaucy hint 
Shows me, baſe Knave, which way you ſquint. 
Tf t' other night your maſter loſt 
Three lambs, am I to pay the coſt ? 
Your vile reflect ions would imply 


95 


100 


| 10 3 
« Thou knave, thou fool! (the Dog reply'd) 
The name is juſt, take either ſide ; 
Thy guilt theſe applications ſpeak : 
110 
So ſaying, on the Fox he flies. 
The ſelf-convicted felon dies. 


FABLE IL 
THE VULTURE, THE SPARROW, AND OTHEA 
BIRDS, 


To a Friend in the-Conntry, 


4 RE I begin, I muſt premiſe, 
Our miaiſters are good and wiſe 

So, though malicious tongues apply, 
Pray what care they, or what care I 2 

If I am free with courts, be 't known, 
JI ne'er preſume to mean our own. | 
if general morals ſeem to joke 
On miniſters, and ſueh-like ſolk, 
A captious fool may take offence: _ 
What then? He knows his own pretenee, 
I meddle with no ſtate-affairs, | 
But ſpare my jeſt to ave my ears, 

3M | 


10 


414. 


Our preſent ſchemes are too profound, 

For Machiavel himſelf to ſound :; 

To cenſure them I've no pretenſion 

I own they ?re paſt my comprehenſon. 
You ſay your brother wants a place, 

(Tis many a younger brothers caſe ) 

And that he very ſoon intends 

To ply the court, and teaze his friends, 

Tf there his merits chance to tind 

A patriot of an open mind, 

Whoſe conſtant act ions prove him juſt 

2 a king's and people's truſt, 

May he, with gratitude, attend, 

And owe his riſe to ſuch a friend! _ 
You praiſe his parts, for buſmeſs fit, 

His learning, probity, and wit; 

But thoſe alone will never do, 

Unlefs his patron have them too. 


3 
Ive heard of times (pray God defend ws 


We're not ſo good but he can mend us) 
When wicked miniſters have trod 

On kings and people, law and God; 
With arrogance they girt the throne, 
And knew no intereſt but their own. 
Then virtue, from prefer ment harr*d 
Gets nogiing but its own reward. 

A gang of petty. knaves attend *em, 
With proper parts to recommend 'em. 
Thea, if his patron burn with luſt, 

Ihe firſt in favour.*s pimp the firſt. 

His doors are never clos'd to ſpies, 

Who chieer his heart with double lies; 
They flatter him, his toes defame, 

So lull the pangs of guilt and ſhame. 

Ir ſchemes of lucre haunt his brain, 
Projectors ſwell his greedy trains 

Vile brokers ply his private ear 

With jobs of plunder for the year; 

All confciences muſt bend and ply ? 

You muſt vote on, and not know why. 
Through thick and thin you muſt go on; 
One ſeruple, and your Place 3 is gone. 
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Since plagues like theſe have curs'd a hand, 53 


And favourites cannot always ſtand, 
Good courtiers ſhould for, change be ready, 
And not have principles too frendy 3 Z 
For, ſhould a knave engroſs dne power, 
(God ſhield the realm from that ſad hour!) 
He muſt have rogues or ſlaviſh fools; 
For what's a knave without his tools ? 2 

Wherever thoſe a people drain, 
And {trut with infamy and gain, 
I envy not their guilt and late, 
And ſcorn to ſhare the publ'c hate. 
Let their own ſervileccrcatures rife, 
By fereening fraud, and venting lies; 
Give me, kind H. aven, a private ſation®, 
A mind ſ:reve for contemplition :; 

Title and profit I reſign; 
The poſt of honour all be mine. 
My Fable read, their merits view, 
Then herd who will with ſuch a crew. 
In days of- yore (my cautious rbymes 
Always except the preſcat times) 
Agen in pieus men bear ſeay, 
The poft of honour is a private ſtation, 
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A forward Daw his room ſupply'd. 
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ADD1s0N, 


GAY'S POEMS. 


A greedy Vulture, ſkill'd in game, 
Inur'd to guilt, unaw'd by ſhame, 
Approach'd the throne in evil hour, 
And ſtep by Rep intrudes to power: 80 
When at the royal Eagle's car, 
He longs to caſe the monarch's care. 
The monarch grants; with pride elate, 
Behold him miniſter of -ttate ! 
Around him throng. the feather?d rout ; 85 
Friends muſt be ſerv'd, and ſome muſt out: 
Each thinks his own the beſt pretention; 
This aſxs5 a place, and that a penſon; 
The Nightingale was ſet aſide. 


« This bird (favs he), for buſineſs ſit, 
Hati beth ſagacity aud wit: 

With all his tu rns, and ſhifts, and tricks, 
He 's docile, and at nothing ſticks: 
Then with his neighbours one fo free 
At all times will connive at me. 

The Hawk had due diftintion ſhown, 
For parts and talents like his own. | 
Thouſands of bireling Cocks attend him, 
As bluſtering bullies, to defend him. 

At once the Ravens were diſcarded, 

And magpies with their poſts rewarded, 

Thoſe fowls of omen I deteſt, 

They pry iuto another's neſt. 

State-lyes muſt loſe all good intent, 

For they foreſee and croak th? event, 

My friends ne*er think, but talk by rote, 
Speak what they e taught, and ſo to vote. 

« When rogues like theſe (a Sparrow cries) 
To honours and employ ments riſe, 110 
] court no favour, aſk no place; 

From ſuch, preferment is diſgrace, 
Within my thatch'd retreat I find 
(What theſe neer feel) true peace of mind.“ 


105 


FABLE III. 


THE BABOON, AND THE POULTRY. 


To a Levee-hunter, 


WVC frequently miſplace eſteem, 

By judging men by what they ſeem, 
To birth, wealth, power, we ſhould allow 
Precedence, and our loweſt bow: 

In that is due diſtinction ſhewn; 5 
Eſteem is Virtues right alone, 


| With partial eye we ?re apt-to ſee 


The man of noble pedigree : | 
We re prepoſſeſt my Lord inherits, 
In ſome degree, his grandbre*s merits ;- 10 
For thoſe We find upon record, ; 
But find him nothing but my Lord. 

When we, with ſuperficial view, 
Gaze on the rich, we're dazzled too. | 
We know that wealth, well underſtood, 15 
Hath frequent power of doing good; 
Then fancy that the thing is done, 


As if the power and will were one. 
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Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 

The thriving knaves that keep them poor, 20 
The cringing train of power ſurvey ; 

What creatures are ſo low as they ! 

With what obſequiouſneſs they bend! 

To what vile actions condeſcend ! 

Their riſe is on their meanneſs built, 25 

And flattery is their ſmalleſt guilt, 

What homage, reverence, adoration, 

In every age, in every nation, 

Have ſycophants to power addreſs!d! 

No matter who the power poſſeſs'd! 30 

Let miniſters be what they will, 

You find their levees always fill: 

Evin thoſe who have perplex'd a ſtate, 

Whole actions claim contempt and hate, 

Had wretches to applaud their ſchemes, 35 

Though mor? abſurd than madinews dreams, 

When barbarous Moloch was invok'd, 

The blood of infants only ſmok'd ! 

But here (unleſs all hittory lies) 

Whole realms have been a ſacrifice, 40 
Look through all courts ; tis power we find 
The general idol of mankind ; | 

There worſhip*d under every ſhape 2: 
Alike the lion, fox, and ape, | 
Are follow'd by time-ſerving ſlaves 45 
Rich proſtitutes and needy knaves. 
Who then ſhall glory in his poſt? 
How frail his pride, how vain his beaſt ! 
Tur followers of his proſperous hour 
Are as unſtable as his power. 50 
Power, by the breath of Flattery nurſt, 
The more it ſwells is nearer burſt; 
The bubble breaks, the gewgaw. ends, 
And in a dirty tear deſcends, | s 
Once on a time an ancient maid, 55 
By wilt es and by time decay?d, 
To cure the pangs of reſtleſs thought, 
In birds and beaits amuſement ſought : 
Dogs, parrots, apes, her hours employ'd; 


With theſe alone the tal“ d and toy'd. 60 


A hnge Baboon her fancy took 
(Almoſt a man in fize and look), 
He finger'd every thing he found, 
And mimicid all the ſervants round 
Then, too, his parts and ready wit 65 
Showꝰd him for every buſineſs fit. 
With all theſe talents *twas but juſt, 
That pug ſhould hold a place of truſt; 
So to her favourite was afſign/d | 
The charge of all her feather'd kind. 70 
was his to tend them eve and morn, 
And portion out their daily corn. 
Behold him now, with haughty ſtr ide, 
Aſſume a miniſterial pride. | 
The morning roſe. In hope of picking, 75 
Swans, turkeys, peacocks, ducks, and chicken, 
Fowls of all rants ſurround his but, 
To worſhip his important ſtrut. 
Tre miniſter appears. The crowd, 
Now here, now there, obſequious bow?'d, 80 
This prais'd his parts, and that his face, 
I' other his dignity in place. 
From bill to bill the flattery ran: 
He hears and bear it li4e 4 man; 


415 
For, when we flatter Self=conceit, 
We but his ſentiments repeat. 

If we're too ſcrupulouſly juſt, 
What profit 's in a place of truſt 
The common prad ice of the great 3 
Is to ſecure a ſnug retreat. | 90 
So Pug began to turn his brain 
(Like other folks in place) on gain, 

An apple-woman's itall was near, 

Well ſtock'd with fruits through all the year; 
Here every day he cram'd his guts, [ 95 
Hence were his hoards of pears and nuts; 
For *twas agreed (in way of trade) 

His payments ſhould in corn he made, 

The ſtock of grain was quickly ſpent, 
Ard no account which way it went. 

Then, too, the Poultry's ſtarv'd condition 
Caus'd ſpeculations of ſuſpicion. | 
The facts were prov d beyond diſpute 3 
Pug muſt refund his heards of fruit; 

And though then miniſter in chief, 

Was branded as a public thief. 

Diſgrac*d, deſpis*d, confin'd to chains, 
He nothing but his pride retains. 

A Gooſe paſs*l by; he knew the face, 
Seen every levee while in place. 110 
« What, no reſpect! no reverence ſhown ! 
How ſaucy are theſe creatures grown! h 

Not two days fnce (ſays he) you bow?d 
The loweſt of my fawning crowd.“ 

4 Proud fool! (replies the Gooſe) tis true 115 

Thy corn a fluttering levee drew; 
For that I join'd the hungry train, 
And ſold thee flattery for thy grain. 
But then, as now, conceited Ape, 

We ſaw thee in thy proper ſhape.” 


100 
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FABLE IV. 


THE ANT IN OFFICE, 
To a Friend. 


de tell me that you apprehend _ 

My verſe may touchy folks offend. 

In prudence, too, you think my rhymes 

Should never ſquint at courtiers? crimes 3 = 

For though nor this nor that is meant, 5 

Can we another's thoughts prevent? | 
You aſk me if Fever knew 

Court chaplains thus the lawn purſue 2 

I meddle not with gown or lawn; | 

Poets, I grant, to rife muſt fawn 3 | Io 


| They know great ears are over- nice, 


And never ſhock their patron's vice, 

But I this hae':ney-path deſpiſe; 

»Tis my ambition not to riſe, 

If I mutt proſtitute the Muſe, 15 


i The baſe conditions I refuſe, 


I neither flatter nor defame, 
Yet own I would bring guilt to ſhame, 


If 1 Corruption's hand expoſe, 


I make corrupted men my toes; 20 
What then? I hate the paltry tribe: 
Be virtue mine; be theirs the bribe, * 
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1 no man's property invade: 
orruption 's yet no lawful trade. 


GAY'S POEMS. 


| 


Nor would it mighty ills produce, 25 


Couid I ſhame bribery out of uſe. 

I kn *twould cramp moſt politicians, 
Were they ty*d down to thoſe conditions. 
Twould ſtint their power, their-riches bound, 
And make their parts ſeem leſs profound. 
Were they deny'd their proper tools, 
How could they lead their knaves and fools ? 
Were this the caſe, let 's take a view 
What dreadtul miſchiefs would enſue, 
Though it might aggrandize the ſtate, 
Could private 65 dine on plate ? 
Kings might indeed their friends reward, 
But minliters find leſs regard. 
Informers, ſycophants, and ſpies, 
Would not augment the year's ſupplies, 
Perhaps, too, take away this prop, 

An annual jobb or two might drop, 
Repdes, if penſions were der y'd, 

Could Avarice ſupport its pride ? 

It might ev'n miniſters confound, 

And yet the ſtate be ſafe and ſound, 

I care not though *tis underſtagd ; 

J only mean my country's good: 

And (let who will my freedom blame) 
T with all courtiers did the ſame. 

Nay, though ſome folks the leſs might get, 
I with the nation out of debt. 

J put no private man's ambition 

With public good in competition : 
Rather than have our laws defac'd 
I'd vote a miniſter diſgrac'd, 

I ftrike at vice, bet where it will; 
And what if great folks take it ill? 

I hope corruption, bribery, penſion, 
One may with deteſtation mention; 
Think you the law (let who will take it) 
Can ſcandalum maguatum make it? 
I vent no ſlander, owe no grudge, 
Nor of another's conſcjence judge; 
At him or him I take no aim, 
Yet dare againſt all vice declaim. 
Shall I not cenſure breach of truſt, 
Becanſe knaves know themſelves unjuſt ? 
That ſteward, whoſe account is clear, 
Demands his honour may appear : 

His actions never ſhun the light; 
He is, and would he prov'd, upright. 

But then you think my Fable bears 
Alluſion, too, to ſtate-affairs. 

I grant it does: and who 's ſo great, 
That has the privilege to cheat? UA 
If then in any future reign 
(For miniſters may thirſt for gain) 
Corrupted hands defraud the nation, 

T hoy no reader's application. 5 

An Ant there was, whoſe forward prate 
ControPd all matters in debate; ES 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 

His tongu? eternally would go; 
For he had impudence at will, 

And boaſted univerſal ill. 
Ambition was his point in view : 
Thus by degrees -t power he grew. 
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Behold him now his drift attain: 
He 's made chief treaſurer of the grain: 
But as their antient laws are juſt, 

And pvvyiſh breach of public truſt, 

'Tis order'd (left wrong application 
Should ſtar ve that wiſe nduſtrious nation) 

That all accounts he ſtated clear, 
Their flock, and what defray'd the year; 

That auditors ſfall theſe inſpect, 

And public rapine thus be cheek'd. 

For this the ſolemn day was ſet, ? 
The auditors in council met, 100 
The grarar;-keeper muſt explain, 

And balance his account of grain. 

He brought (ſince he could not refuſe them) 
Some ſcraps of paper to amuſe them. 

An honeſt Piſmire, warm with zeal, 105 
In juſtice to the public weal, 

Thus ſpoke ; «© The nation's hoard is low; 
From whence does this profuſion flow ? 

T know our annual funds“ amount; 

Why ſuch expence ? and where 's th' aceount ? 

With wonted arrogance and pride, 

The Ant in office thus reply'd. 

« Conſider, Sirs, were ſecrets told, 
How could the beſt-ſchenvd projects hold? 
Should we ſtate myſteries diſcloſe, 
*Twould lay us open to our foes, 

My duty and my well-known zgal 

Bid me our preſent ſchemes conceal : 

But, on my honour, all th? expence 

(Though vaſt) was for the ſwarm's defence.“ 120 
They paſt th' account as fair and juſt, 
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And voted bim implicit truſt, 


Next ycar again, the granary drain'd, 
He thus his innocence maintain'd. 

« Think how our prefent matters ſtand, 
What dangers threat from every hand 
What hoſts of turkeys ſtroll for food, 

No farmer's wife but hath her brood, 
Con{'der, when invaſon 's near, 
Intelligence muſt coſt us dear; 

And, in this tickliſh ſßituation, 
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A ſecret told betrays the nation: 


But, on my honour, all ti? expence 
(Though vaſt) was for the ſwarm's defence.“ 

Again, without examination, 135 
They thank'd his ſage ad miniſtration, 

The year revolves. Their treaſure, ſpent, 
Again in ſecret ſervice went. 
His honour, too, again was pledg'd, 
To ſatisfy the charge alledg'd. 

When thus, with pan nic ſhame poſſeſs'd, 
An auditor his friends addreſs'd. e 
e What are we? miniſterial tools! 
We little knayes are greater fools, 


140 


Thus, for a paltry ſneaking bribe, 
We cheat ourſelves and all the tribe; 
For all the magazine contains 


| Grows from our annual toil and pains.“ 


At laſt this ſecret is explor'd, 145 
*Tjs our corruption thins the hoard. 5 
For every grain we touch'd, at leaſt 
A thouſand his own heaps increas'd, 
Then for his kin and favourite ſpies, 
A hundred hardly could ſuffice, * 150 
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They vote th? account ſhall be inſpected; 155 
The cunning plunderer is detected; 
The fraud is fentenc?d ; and his hoard, 
As due, to publie uſe reſtor'd. 


— Sw 


FABLE V. 
THE BEAR IN A BOAT, 


To a Coxcomb, 


HAT man muſt daily wiſer grow, 
Whoſe ſearch is bent himſelf to know; 

Impartially he weighs his ſcope, 
Aud on firm reaſon founds his hope; 
He tries his ſtrength before the race, 5 
And never ſeeks his own diſgrace 
He knows the compaſs, ſail, and oar, 
Or never launches from the ſhore ; 
Before he builds, computes the coſt, 


And in no proud purſuit is loſt ; 10 


He learns the bounds of human ſenſe, 
And ſafely walks within the fence. 
Thus, conſcious of his own defect, 
Are pride and ſelf- importance check d. 
If then, ſelf-knowledge to purſue, 15 
Direct our life in every view, 
Of all the fools that pride can boaſt, 
A Coxcomb claims diſtinct ion moſt, 
Coxcombs are of all ranks and kind: 
They 're not to ſex or age confin'd, 20 
Or rich, or pcor, or great, or ſmall, 
And vanity beſots them all. 


Buy ignorance is pride increas'd : 


Thoſe moſt aſſume, who know the leaſt; 


Their own falſe balance gives them weight, 25 


But every other finds them Fght, 
Not that all Coxcombs? follies ſtrike, 
And draw our ridicule alike 3 
To different merits each pretends : 
This in love=vanity tranſcends 3 30 
That, ſmitten with his face and ſhape, 
By dreſs diſtinguiſhes the ape 
I' other with learning crams his ſhelf, 
Knows books, and all things but himſelf. 

All theſe are fools of low condition, 35 
Compar'd with Coxcombs of ambition: | 
For thoſe, putt*d up with flattery, dare, 

Aſſume a nation's various care. 

They ner the groſſeſt praiſe miſtruſt, 

Their ſycophants ſeem hardly juſt z 40 
For theſe, in part alone, atteſt 8, 

The flattery their own thoughts ſuggeſt, 

In this wide ſphere a Coxcomb ?s ſhown 


In other realms be ſides his own : 


The ſelf-deem'd Machiavel at large 45 
By turns controls'in every charge. 

Does Commerce ſuffer in her rights ? 

Tis he directs the naval flights, 

What ſailor dares diſpute his ſkill ? | 

He ell be an admiral when he will, 50 


He gains the Boat, and climbs the ſide. 110 
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Now, meddling in the ſoldier's trade, 
Troops muſt be hir'd, and levies made, 
He gives ambaſſadors their cue, | 4 
His cobbled treaties to renew A 
And annual taxes muſt ſuffice 55 1 
The current blunders to diſguiſe. 
When his crude ſchemes in air are loſt, 
And millions ſcarce defray the coſt, 
His arrogance (nought undiſmay'd) 
Truſting in ſelf-ſufficient aid, 60 
On other rocks miſguides the realm, / 

And thinks a pilot at the helm. 

He ne&er ſuſpects his want of ſkill, 
But blunders on from ill to ill; 
And, when he fails of all intent, 65 
Blames only unforeſeen event. 

Leſt you miſtake the application, 

The Fable calls me to relation. 

A Bear of ſhag and manners rough, 
At climbing trees expert enough; 70 
For dextrouſly, and ſafe from harm, 
Year after year he robb'd the ſwarm. 
Thus thriving on induſtrious toil, 
He glory*d in his pilfer*d ſpoil. 

This trick ſo ſwell'd him with conceit, 15 
He thought no enterpriſe too great. 
Alike in ſciences and arts ö 
He boafted univerſal parts : 
Pragmatic, buſy, buſtling, bold, 
His arrogance was uncontroPd : 380 
And thus he made his party good, = 
And grew dictator of the wood. 

The beaſts, with admiration, ſtare, 

And think him a prodigious Bear, 

Were any common booty got, 7: 
*T was his each portion to allot ; 

For why ? he found there might be picking, 
Ev'n in the carving of a chicken, 

Intruding thus, he by degrees 

Claim'd, too, the butcher's larger fees. 90 
And now his over-weening pride 

In every province will pref.de. 

No taſk too difficult was found : 

His blundering noſe miſleads the hound, 
In ftratagem and ſubtle arts 95 
He over-rules the fox's parts. 

It chanc'd, as on a certain day, 
Along the bank he took his way, 

A boat, with rudder, fail, and oar, 
At anchor floated near the ſhore, 100 
He ſtopt, and, turning to his train, 

Thus pertly vents his vaunting ſtrain. 

« What blundering puppies are mankind ! 

In every ſcience always blind ! 
I mock the pedantry of ſchools : 105 
What are their compaſſes and rules? - 
From me that helm ſhall conduct learn, 
And man his ignorance diſcern,” 

So ſaying, with audacious pride, 


The beaſts, aſtoniſh'd, line the ſtrand . 

The anchor 's weigb'd; he drives from land: 
The ſack ſail ſhifts from fide to fide ; 

The Boat untrimm?d admits the tide, 


| Borne down, adrift, at random toſt, 115 
His oar breaks ſhort, the rudder ?s Joſt, 


46 


The B-ar, preſuming on hie fill, 

Is here aud there officious ſtill; 

Till, ſtrik ing on the dangerous ſands, 

Agreund che ſnatter'd veſiel ſtands. 
To ſee the bungler thus diſtreſt, 

The very ſiſnes ſreer and jeſt: 

Ev'n gudgeons join io ridicule, 

To morti:y the meddling fool. 

The clamorous waterinzn appear: 

Threats, curſes, oaths, inſult his ear: 


Deriti.on i1touts along the traud. 


* 


FABLE VI. 
THE SQUIRE AND HIS CUR, 


To a Country Gentleman. 
HE man of pure and ſimple heart 


I 20 


125 
land; 
Seiz'd, thraſted, and chain'd, he's dragg'd to 


| 1 hrough life diſdains a double part: 


je never needs the ſcreen of lies, 
His inward boſom to diſguiſe, 
In vain malicious tongues aſſail; 
Let envy ſnarl, let ſander rail, 


21 


From Virtue's ſhicld (ſecure from wound) 


Their blunted venomꝰd f afts rebound. 
So ſhines his light before mankind, 
His actions prove his honeſt mind. 
Tf in bis country's cauſe he riſe, 
Debating ſenates to adviſe, 
Unbrib'd, unaw' d, he dares impart 
Tae honeſt dictates of his heart. 
No minitterial frown he fears, 
But in his virtue perſeveres. 

ut would you play the politician, 
Whoſe heart's averſe to intuition, 
Your lips at all times, nay, your reaſon, 
Muſt bz controb'd by place and ſeaſon, 


10 


15 


20 


What ftate ſman could his power ſupport, 


| Were lying tongues lorbid the court? 
Did prinecly_cars to truth attend, 
What miniſter could gain his end? 
How could he raife his tools to place, 
And low his houeſt ſoes diſgrace ? 

That poFtician tops his part, 
Who readlily can lye with art: 
The man's proficient in bis trade; 
His power is ſtrong, his ſcrtune?s made. 
By that the intereſt of tne tarone 
I; mate ſubſervient to his own: | 
By that, have kings of old, deluded, 
All their own friends for lus excluded : 
Uy that. his fel5ih ſchemes purſuing, 
He thrives upon the public ruin. 

Artiochus*, with hardy pace, 
Provob'd the dangers of the chace; 
And, loſt from all his menial train, 
'Travers'd the wood and pathleſs plain. 
A cottage lodg'd the royal gueſt; 


35 


40 


The Parthian clown brought forth his beſt, 


The King unknown his feaſt enjoy'd, 
And various chat the hours employ'd, 
, . 1 * j g 

* Plutarch, 


| The beſt of men may ſeem unjuſt. 
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From wine what ſudden friendſhip ſprings ! 
| Frankly they talk'd of courts and kings. 

* We country-folks (the Clown replies) 
Could ope our gracious mo arch's eyes, 
1 he King, (as all our neighbours ſay) 
Might he (God bleſs hia !) have his way, 
Is ſound at heart, and means our good, 
Ana he would do it it he could, 
If truth iu courts were not forbid, 
Nor kings nor ſubjcets would be rid, 
Were he in power, we need not doubt him; 
But, that transſerr'd to thode about him, 
On them he throws the regal cares; 
And what mind they? Their own affairs, 
It ſuch rapacious hands he truſt, 
From kings to coblers?*tis the ſame 7s 
Bad ſervauts wound their maſter's fame, 
In this our neignbours all agree 
Would the King knew as much as we 5 
Here he ſtopt ſhort, Repoſe they ſought, 
The Peaſant ſlept, the monarch thought. 

The courtiers learn'd, at carly dawn, | 
Where their loſt Sovereign was withdrawn, 
The guards appreach our hoſt alarms 
With gaudy coats the cottage ſwarms, 
| The crown and purple robes they bring, 

And proſtrate fall before the King. 

The Clown was calPd; the royal gueſt 
By due reward his thanks expreſt. 
The King then turning to the crowd, 
Who fawningly before him bow'd, 
Thus ſpoke, „ Since, bent on private gain, 
Your ccunſels firſt miſled my reign, 
Tavght and inform'd by you alone, 
No truth the royal ear hath known, 

Iill here converting 3 hence, ye crew 
For now 1 know my ſelf and you,” 
Whene'er the royal ear's engroſt, 

State lyes but little genius coſt, 
The favourite then, ſecurely robs, 

And gleans a nation by his jobbs, | 
Frani.er and bolder grown in ill, 

He daily poiſons darcs inſtil; 
And, as his preſent views ſuggeſt, 
Inflames and ſoothes the royal breaſt. 
Thus wicked miniſters oppreſs, 
When oft” the monarch means redreſs, 

Would kings their private ſubjects hear, 

A minifter mutt talk with fear; 

If honeſty oppos'd his views. 

He darꝰd not innocence accuſe; 
would keep him in ſuch narrow bound, 
He could not right and wrong confound, 
Happy were kings, could they diſcloſe 
The ir real friends and real foes ! 

Were both themſelves and ſubjects known, 
A monarcb's will might be his own. 

Had he the ute of ears and eyes, 

Knaves would no more be counted wiſe. 
But then a miniſter might loſe 

(Hard calc !) his own ambitious views. 
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| When ſuch as theſe have vex'd a ſtate, 


Purſued by univerſal hate, 
Their falſe ſupport at once hath fail'd, 
And perſeveripg truth pre vail'd. | 
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Expo3'd, their train of fraud is ſeenz | 

Truth will at laſt remove the ſcreen, | 
A Country *Squire, by whim directed, 

The true ſtaunch dogs of chace neglected. 


Beneath his board no hound was fed: 115 


His hand neꝰ er ſtroak'd the ſpaniel's head. 

A ſnappiſh Cur, alone careſt, 

By lies had baniſ{h'd all the reſt, 

Yap had his ar; and defamation 

Gave him full ſcope of converſation, - 120 
lis ſycophants muſt be preferr'd ; 
Room mutt be made for all his herd : 
Wherefore, to bring his ſehemes about, 
Old faithful ſervants all muſt out. 

The Cur on every creature fl.Tr 125 
(4s other great men's puppies do), 51 
Unleſs due court to him were ſhown, 

And both their face and buſineſs known: 

No honeſt tongue an audience found; 
He worricd all the tenants round; | 130 
For why? be liv d in conſtant fear, 

Left truth by chance ſhould interfere, 

If any ſtranger dar'd intrude, 

The noiſy Cur his heels purſued. ' SL 
Now fierce with rage, now {truck with dread, 135 

At once he ſnarPd, bit, and fled, 

Aloof he bays, with briftling hair, 

And thus iu ſecret growls his fear: 

« Who knows but Truth, in this diſguiſe, 

May fruſtrate my beſt-guarded lyes ? 140 

Should ſe (thus maſk*d) admittance find, 

That very hour my ruins &gn2d.”? 

Now, in his howPs continued ſound, 

Their words were lott, the voice was drown'd, 
Ever ia awe of honeſt tongues, : 145 
Thus every day he ſtrain'd his lungs, 

It happen'd in ill- omen'd hour, 

Taat Yap, unmindful of his power, 

Foriook his poſt, to love incliu'd; 

A favourite bitch was in the wind, 130 
By her ſeduc'd, in amorous play, 

They friſk*d the joyous hours away. 

Thus by untimely love purſuing, 

Like Antony he fought his ruin. 

For now the *Squire, unvex'd with noiſe, 155 
An honeſt neighbour's chat enjoys. | 
„Be free, ſays he; your mind impart; 

I bye a friendly open heart. 

M-thinks my tenants ſhun my gate; 

Way fuch a ſtranger grown of late? 160 
Pray tell me what offence they find, 

'Tis plain they're not ſo well inelin'd. 

Turn off your Cur (the Farmer cries) - 

Who feeds your ear with daily lyes. | 
His ſnarling inſolence offends : 165.) 
Lis he that keeps you from your friends, n 
Were but that ſaucy puppy checkt, 

You'd flad again the ſame reſpect. 

Hear only him, he ill ſwear it too, . 
That all our hatred is to you. 170 
But learn from us your true eſtate; | 
lis that eurs'd Cur alone we hate.“ 

The Squire heard Truth. Now Yap ruſh'd in; 
The wide hall echoes with his din; 

Vet Truth prevaibd; and, with diſgrace, 175 
The dog was cudg2Þd out of place, 
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FABLE VII. 
THE COUNTRYMAN AND JUPITER, 
To Myſelf. 
HA you a friend (look round and ſpy) 
So fond, ſo prepoſleſs'd as 1? 


Your faults, ſo obvious to mankind, 
My partial eyes could never find. 


When by the breath of Fortune blown, E 


Your airy caſtles were o erthrown, 
Have I been ever prope to blame, 
Or mortify'd your hours with ſhame? 


[Was Le'er known to damp your ſpirit, 


Or twit you with the want of merit? 10 
is not fo ſtraage that Fortune's frown 

Still perſeveres to keep you down. ; 

Look round, and ſee what others do. 

Would you be rich and honeft too? 


Have you'(lre thoſe the raid to place) 15 
Been opportunely mean aud baſe? | 

Have you (as times requir'd) reſigntd 

Truth, honour, virtue, peace of mind: 

If theſe are ſcruples, give her oer; 

Write, pragice mora!s, and be poor. 20 

The gifts of Fortune truly rate, 

Tueu tell me what would mend your ſtate, 

If happiaeſs on wealth were built. 

Rich rogues might comfort fd in guilt, 

As grows the a:crs hoarded ſtore, i 25 


His {cars, his wants, increaſe the more. 
Tinnk, Gay, (what ne'er may be the caſe) 

Should Fortune take you into grace, 

Would that your happineſs augment? 

What can ſhe give be vond content? 30 
Suppoſe yourſelf a wealthy heir, 

With a vaſt annual income clear! 

In all the affluence you poſſeſs, 

You might not feel one care the leſs. 

Might you not then (like others) find 35 


| With change of fortune change of mind? 


Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, 

You might ſtart out a glaring fool; 

Your luxury might break all bounds : 

Plate, table, horſes, ſtewards, hounds, 40 


Might ſwell your debts: then, luſt of play 


No regal income can defray. 
Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 


And doom your future life to gaol. 


Or, were you digaiiy*d with power, 45 
Would that avert one penſive hour? 
You might give avarice its ſwing, 
Defraud a nation, blind a king : 
Then, from the hirelings in your cauſe 


Though daily fed with falſe applauſe, . 0 


Could it a real joy impart? 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 
Is happineſs your point in view ? 

(I mean th' intrinße and the true) 

She nor in camps or courts reſides, 55 

Nor in the humble cottage hides ; 

Yet found alike in every ſphere 

Who finds content will fiad her there. 
O'erſpent with toil, beneath the ſhadzs, 

A Peaſant reſted on his ſpade, 60 
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c Good Gods! he cries, *tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year! 
Soon as the morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 
Induſtrious Labour bids me riſe ; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fare, 65 
And every day renews my care.” 

Jove heard the diſcontented ſtrain, 
And thus rebuk'd the murmuring ſwain. 
« Speak out your wants, then, honeſt Friend : 
Unjuſt complaints the gods offend, 70 
If you repine at partial Fate, 
Inſtruct me what could mend your ſtate. 
Mankind in every ſtation ſee. 
What wiſh you? tell me what you'd be.“ 

So ſaid, upborne upon a cloud, 75 
The Clown ſurvey'd the anxious crowd. 

« You face of care, ſays Jove, behold, 
His bulky bags are fill'd with gold. 
dee with what joy he counts it oer 
That ſum to-day hath ſwell'd his ſtore,” 80 
« Were I that man, (the Peaſant cry*d) 
What bleſſing could I aſk beſide ?” 

c Hold, ſays the God; firſt learn to know 
True happineſe from outward ſhow. 
This optic glaſs of intuition | 85 
Here, take it, view his true condition,” 

He look?d, and ſaw the miter's breaſt 

A troubled ocean neꝰer at reſt; 

Want ever ſtares him in the face, 

And fear anticipates diſgrace : 90 
With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart | 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart : 

And, never, or in thought or dream, 

His breaſt admits one happy gleam. 

« May Jove, he cries, reje& my prayer, 95 

And guard my life from guilt and care! 
My ſoul abhors that wretched fate. 
O keep me in my humble ftate! 
But ſee, amidſt a gawdy crowd, 
Yon” miniſter ſo gay and proud; 100 
On him what happineſs attends, 
Who thus rewards his grateful friends!“ 
« Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies ; 
Man views the world with partial eyes.” 

« Good Gods! exclaims the ftartled wight, 
Deſend me from this hideous ſight! 106 
Corruption with corroſive ſmart 
Lies cankering on his guilty heart: 

I fee him with polluted hand 

Spread the contagion o'er the land, 110 
Now Avrice with inſatiate jaws: 

Now Rapine with her harpy claws, 

His boſom tears, His conſcious breaft 

Crroans with a load of crimes oppreſt, 

Sec him, mad and drunk with power, 115 
Stand tottering on Ambition's tower, 
Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 

His bouiſts inſult the nether crowd; 

Now ſeiz'd with giddineſs and fear, 

He treanbles leſt his fall is near.” 120 

« Was ever wretch like this! he cries; 

Such miſery in ſuch diſguiſe ! 
'The change, O Jove! 1 difavow ; 
Sen be my lot the ſpade and plough,”” 
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He next, confir m'd by ſpeculation, 125 
Re jects the lawyer's occupation; | 

For he the ſtateſman ſeem'd in part, 

And bore ſimilitudecof heart, 

Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame 

His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and fame. 139 
The miſeries of war he mourn'd'; 

Whole nations into deſerts turn'd, | | 
« By theſe have laws and rights been brav'd; 
By theſe was free-born man enſlav'd: 

When battles and invaſion ceaſe, y 135 
Why ſwarm they in the lands of peace? | 
Such change (ſays he) may I decline; 

The ſcythe and civil arms be mine !” 

Thus, weighing life in each condition, 

The Clown withdrew his raſh petition, 140 
When thus the God : „How mortals err! 

If you true happineſs prefer, | 

*Tis to nc rank of life confin'd, 

But dwells in every honeſt mind. 

Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit : 145 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit,” 

So Jove, to gratify the Clown, | 
Where firſt he found him, ſet him down, 


lth. 


FABLE VIII. 


THE MANy THE CAT, THE DOG, AND THE 


FLY. | 
To my native Country, 


AIL, happy land ! whoſe fertile grounds 
The liquid fence of Neptune bounds ; 
By bounteous Nature ſet apart, 
The ſeat of Induſtry and Art l 
O Britain; choſen port of trade, 5 
May luxury ne'er thy ſon's invade ! 
May never miniſter (intent 
His private treaſures to augment) 
Corrupt thy ſtate ! If jealous foes 
Thy rights of commerce dare oppoſe, 10 
Shall not thy fleets their rapine awe ? 
Who is 't preſcribes the ocean law ? 
Whenever neighbouring ſtates contend, 
»Tis thine to be the general friend. 
What is *t who rules in other lands ? 15 
On trade alone thy glory ſtands; 
That benefit is unconfin'd, 
Diffuſing good among mankind : 
That firſt gave luſtre to thy reigns, 
And ſcatter'd plenty o'er thy plains : 20 
»Tis that alone thy wealth ſupplies, 
And draws all Europe's envious eyes. 
Be commerce, then, thy ſole deſign 3 
| Keep that, and all the world is thine. 
Wen naval traffic plows the main, 25 
Who ſhares not in the merchant's gain? 
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fis that ſupports the regal ſtate, 
And makes the farmer's heart elate : 
The numerous flocks that cloathe the land 
(an ſcarce ſupply the loom's de mand; "$0 
Prolific culture glaps the fields, | 
And the bare heath a harveſt yields. 
Nature expects mankind ſhould ſhare 
The duties of the public care. 


Who 's born for ſloth? * To ſome we find 35 


The plonghſhare's annual toil aſſign'd: 
Some at the ſounding anvil glow 3 
Some the ſwift- ſliding ſhuttle throw; 
Some, ſtudious of the wind and tide, 
From pole to pole our commerce guide ; 40 
Some (taught by induſtry) impart 
With hands and ſeet the works of art; 
While ſome of genius more re fin'd, 
With head and tongue aſſiſt mankind, 
Each, aiming at one common end, 45 
Proves to the whole a needful friend. 
Thus, born each other's uſeful aid, 
By turns are obligations paid. 
The monarch, when his table 's ſpread, 
Is to the clown oblig*d for bread ; 50 
And, when in all his glory dreſt, 
Owes to the loom his royal veſt. 
Do not the maſon's toil and care 
protect him from th' inelement air? 
Does not the cutler's art ſupply 55 
The ornament that guards his thigh ? 
All theſe, in duty to the throne, 
Their common obligations own. 
"Tis he (his own and people's cauſe) 
protects their properties and laws. 60 
Thus they their honeſt toil employ, ; 
And with content the fruits enjoy, 
In every rank, or great or ſmall, 
'Tis induftry ſapports us all. 
The animals, by want oppreſs d, 65 
To man their ſervices addreſs'd: . 
While each purſu'd their ſelfiſh good, | 
They hun ger'd for precarious food: 
Their hours with anxious cares were vext 
One day they fed, and ary'd the next; 70 
They faw that plenty, ſure and rife, 
Was found alone in focial life; 
That mutual induſtry profeſs'd, 


The various wants of man redreſs'd. - . 


The Cat, half famiſhed, lean and weak, 75 
Demands the privilege to ſpeak. | 

« Well, Puſs, (ſays Man) and what can you 
To benefit the public do?“. ; 

The Cat replies, “ Theſe teeth, theſe claws 
With vigilance ſhall ſerve the cauſe. 3830 
The mouſe, deſtfoy'd by my purſuit, s 
No longer ſhall your feaſts pollute; 

Nor rats, from nightly ambuſeade, 
With waſteful teeth your ſtores invade. 


0% grant, ſays Man, to general uſe, 85 


Your Parts and talents may condyce * 
* Barr Ws 
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For rats and mice purloin our grain, . 


Perhaps might ſerve the public well. 160 


Be then my comrade and my friend.“ 25 


What public ſervice can accrue ?” 


Myſelf alone I ſeek to pleate.” 


No idle fool deſerves to eat. 


| His own hath rightly underſtood,” 


And threſhers whirl the flail in vain ; 
Thus ſhall the Cat, a foe to ſpoil, . 
Protect the farmer's honeſt toil.” - 95 
Then turning to the Dog, he cry'd, _ 
« Well, Sir, be next your merits try d.“ 
« Sir, ſays the Dog, by ſelf-applauſe 
We ſeem to own a friendlefs cauſe. 
Aſk thoſe who know me, if diſtruſt 95 
E'er found me treacherous or-unjuſt ? | 
Did I e'er faith or friendſhip break ? 
Aſk all thoſe creatures; let them ſpeak, 
My vigilance aad truſty zeal | 


Might not your flocks in ſafety feed, 

Were I to guard the fleecy breed? 

Did I the nightly watches keep, 

Could thie ves invade you while you ſleep ?”? 
The man replies, « Tis juſt and right; 10g 

Rewards ſnch ſervice ſhould requite, ; 

So rare, in property, we find. 

Truſt uncorrupt among mankind, + 

That, taken in a public view, ' 


, 


The firſt diſtinction js your due, 7: . 120 | 


Such merits all reward traaſcend ; 
Addreſſing now the Fly: «© From you 


« From me! (the fluttering inſect ſaid) 110 
J thought you knew me better bred, 
Sir, I'm a gentleman, Is t fit 

That I to induſtry ſubmit ? 

Let mean mechanics, to he fed, Wau 
By buſineſs earn ignoble bread ; 120 
Loſt in exceſs of daily joys, 

No thought, no care, my life annoys, 

At noon (the Jady's matin hour) | 

I fip the tea's delicious flower. - 

On cates luxuriouſly I dine, 125 
And drink the fragrance of the vine. . 
Studious of elegance and eaſe, 


The n.an his pert conceit derides, 
And thus the uſeleſs coxcomb chides : 
« Hence, from that peach, that downy feat; 


Could you have ſapp'd the bluſhing rind, 
And on that pulp ambroſfal din'd ; 

Had not ſome hand, with 
To raiſe the tree, prepar*d the ſoil? ' * 
Conſider, Sot, what would enſue, 

Were all ſuch worthleſs things as you. 
You'd ſoon be forc'd (by hunger ſtung) 


To make your dirty meals on dung, 140 
On which ſuch deſpicable need, 
| Unpitizd, is reduc'd to feed, 


Bei:des, vain ſelfiſh inſect, learn, 

(If you can right and wrong diſcern) 
That he who, with induftrious zeal, 145 
Contributes to the public weal, | 

By adding to the common good, 
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So ſaying, with a ſudden blow 
He laid the noxious vagrant low. 
Cru!2d in his luxury and pride, 
The ſpunger ON the pages dy'd 


FABLE XI. 


| 150 


THE JACKALL LEOPARD, AND OTHER 


" BEASTS, 
To a modern Politician. 


GRANT corruption ſways mankind 3 
That intereſt, too, perverts the mind. 
That bribes have blinded common ſenſe, 
Foil d reaſon, truth, and eloquence : 
I grant you, too, our preſent crimes 
Can equal thoſe of former times. 
Againſt plain facts ſhall I engage, 
To vindicate our righteous age? 
I know that in a modern fiſt 
Bribes iu full energy ſubſiſt 
Since then theſe arguments ol; 
And itching palms are till ſo frail, 
Hence Politicians, you ſuggeſt, 


| Should drive the nail that goes the beſt ; 


That it ſhows parts and penetration, 
To ply men with the riglit temptation. 
©. To this Ihumbly muſt diſſent, 
Premifing, vo reflect ion 's meant. 

Does juſtice or the client's ſenſe 
Teach lawyers either [.de's. defence? 
The ſee gives eloquence its ſpirit 
That only is the elient's merit.“ 

s art, wit, wiſdom, or addreſs, 
Obtain the proſtitutes careſs ? 
The guinea (as in other trades) 
From every hand alice perfuades, 
Man, Scripture ſays, is prone to evil; 
But does that vindicate the-devil ? 
Befides, the more maukivd are prone, 
The leſs the devil's parts are ſhown, 
Cor ruptiau 's not of modern date; 
It hath been tryvꝰd in every ſtate; 
Great knaves.or old their power have feac'd ; 
By places, penfious,' bribes, diſpens'd ; 
By theſe they glory in fouls, - 
And impudently dar'd oppreſs: 
By theſe deſpoticly they ſway, 
And ilaves e.ctol-d the hand that pay'd ; 
Nor parts hor genius were empioy'd, 
But theſe alone were rcalms deſtroy'd. 

Now ſee tacſe' wretches in diſgrace, 

Stript of their trealures, power, and place; 
View them abandon'd and fortorn, 
h to ſuch reproach. and ſcora. + * 
nat now is all ynur. pride, your. boaſt ? 
Where are your Haves, your flatteruig hoſt! 
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Which ſhar'd the gleanings of your gain, 


What tongues now feed you with vhs ? 
Where are the champions of your cauſe? 
Now evn that very fawning train, 


0 
Preſs foremoſt who ſhall firſt accuſe : 
Your ſelfiſn jobbs, your paltry views, 
Your narrow ſchemes, your breach of trufl, _ 
And want of talents to be juſt. 

What fools were theſe amidſt the ir power! 85 
How thovghtleſs of their adverſe hour ! 
What friends were made? A hireliog herd, 
For temporary, votes preferr'd. 
Was it theſe ſycophauts to get, 
Your bounty ſwell'd a nations debt? ? 60 
vou 're bit: for theſe, like Swiſs, attend; 
No longer pay, no longer friend. 

The Lion is (beyond diſpute) 
Allowed the moſt majeſtic brute 


His valour and his. generous wida 65 


Prove him ſuperior of his kind: e 
Yet to Jackalls (as tis averr d) 
Some Lions have their power transfer d: 


As if the parts of pimps and ſpies 


To govern foreſts could ſuffice, 70 
Once, ſtudious of his private good, 
A proud Jackail oppreſs'd the wood; 


To eram his own inſatiate jaws, 
| Invaded property and laws. 


The {ore!: groans with difcontent, 75 
Freſn wrongs the general hate foment. 
The ſpreading murmurs reach'd his ear; 


is ſecret hours were vex'd with fear. 


Night after night he weighs the caſe, \ 


And feels the terrors of diſgrace, - e 


4 By friends (ſays he) Ill guard my ſeat, 


| By thoſe malicious tongues defeat; 


II ftrergthen power by new allies, 
And all my clamorous foes deſpiſe.” 
Yo make the generous beaſts his friends, $5 
Be cringes, fawas, and corde!cends; 
But thoſe repulſed his abje& court, | 
And ſcorn'd oppreſhon to ſupport. 
Friends muſt be had He can't ſubſiſt. 
Bribes ſhall now proſclytes inliſt: go 
But theſe nought weigh'd in honeſt paws 3 
For bribes conteſs a wicked canſe: 5 
Vet think not every paw withſtands 
"What hath prevail'd in human hands, 
A tempting turnip's {:lver ſkin es 


Drew a baſe Hog through thick and thin; 


Bought with a Stag's delicious haunch, 


| The mercenary Wo was ſtaunch: 


The convert Fox grew warm and hearty, 


A pullet gain'd him to the party: 100 


The golden-pippin in His Fit, 

A cbattering Monkey joinꝰd the li, 
But ſoon, expos'd to public heat, 

The favourite's fall redreſs'd the ſtate. 


The Leopard, vindicating right, 10 5 


"Had brought his ſecret frands to liglit. 


As rats, before the manſon falls, 


Deſert late hoſpitable walls, 
In ſhoals the ſervile creatures run, 


| To bow before the ring fun- PE). 
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The Hog with warmth expreſs his zeal, - 
And was for hanging thoſe that ſteal ; _ | 
But hop*d, though low, the public hoard 
Might half a turnip ſtill atford, ; 
Since ſaving meaſures were profeſt, 115 
A lamb's head was the Wolt's requeſt, 
The Fox ſubmitted, if to touch 
A goſling would be deem'd too much, 
The Monkey thought his grin ard chatter 
Might aik a nut, or ſome ſuch matter. 120 
« Ye Hireliags! hence! (the Leopard cries) 
Your venal conſcience I deſpiſe, - i 
He, who the public good intends, 
By bribes needs ncver purchaſe friends, 
Who acts this juſt, this open part, 125 
Js propt by every honeſt heart. 
Corruption now too late has ſhow?d, - 
That bribes are always ill- beſtow?d 
By you your bubbled maſter 's taught, 
Time-ſerving tools, not friends, are bought.” 


* 


FABLE x. 


THE DEGENERATE BEES. 


Ur 


To the Rev. Dr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, 


0 
HOUGH courts the practiſe diſallow, 
A friend at all times I ll avow. 
In politics I know 'tis wrong 3 
A friendſhip may be kept too long; 
And what they call the prudent. part, 5 
Is to wear intereſt next the heart. 


As the times take a different face, 


Old fri:ndſhips ſhould to new-give place, 
I know, too, you have many toes, 1 
That owning you is ſharing thoſe; _ 10 
That every knave in every ſtation, 
Ot high and low denomination. |, 5 
For what you ſpeak, and what you write, 
Dread you at once, and bear you ſpite, 


They can't enjoy what's not their owa. 
All dunces, too, in church and ſtate, 
In frothy nonſenſe ſhew their hate; 
With all the petty ſcribbling crew 


Gainſt you and Pope their eavy ſpurt. , 


The hookſellers alone are hurt, 


Good Gods! by what a powerful:race | 
(For blockheads may have power and place) 


To fet the cafe in fairer light, 


4 


|| Know that, in ſel':ſh ends purſuing, 
(And thoſe pert ſots are not a few) 20 7 

( P : | He ipoke; and, from his cell diſmiſs'd, 
| Was infoleutly ſcoff'd and hiſs d. 


Diidaining the degsierate kind. 


Are ſcandals rais'd, and libels writ ! Y 25 


To prove your honeſty and wit! | 

Think with yourſelf : thoſe worthy mer, 

You know, have ſuffer'd by your pen. 

From them you *ve nothing but your due. 

From hence, ?tis plain, your friends are few. 30 
Except myſelf, I know of none, 8 

Eeſides the wiſe and good alone. 


My Fable ſhall the reit recite, 
Which (though unlike our preſent ſtate) 35 
I for: the morals ſake relate. 


A Dee of cunning, not of parts, 


Luxurious, negligent of arts, 


Rapacious, arrogant, and vain, 

Greedy ot power, but more of gain, 49 
Corruption ſow'd throughout the hive ; 

By petty rogues the great ones thrive, 


As power and wealth his views ſupply'd, -. 
"Twas ſeen iu overbearing pride. 
With lim loud impudenee bad merit; 45 
The Bee of coufcicace wanted ſpirit; 
And thoſe who follow*d honour's rules 
Were laugh'd to ſcora for ſqueamiſh fools. 
Wealth clainvd diſtinction, favour grace, 


He treated induſtry, with ſlight, 

Unleſs he. found his profit by t. 

Rights, laws, and liberties, give way, 

To br.ng his ſelfiſh ſchemes in play. 5 
The ſwarm forgot the common toil, AY / 
To ſhare the gleanings of his ſpoil. 


. While vulgar ſouls of narrow parts, 
Waſte life in low mechanic arts, : 
Let us (ſays he), to genius born, 


The drudgery of our fathers fcorn, 60 


The Waſp and Drone, you muſt agree, 
Live with more elegance than we. 
Like gentlemen they ſport and play 


| No butinets interrupts the day: 


Their hours to luxury they give, 65 
And nobly on their veigabours live. 

A ſtuhborn Bee, among the ſwarm, 

With honeſt indignation warm, 

Thus from his cell with zeal reply'd: 


« I ſlight thy frowns, and hate thy pride, 70 
The laws our native rights protect; 
Otfending thee, 1 thoſe reſpect. 

Shall luxury corrupt the hive, 
And none againſt the torrent ſtrive? 


| Exert the honour of your races; 75 


He builds his riſe on your diigrace. 


Such freedoms in your works are ſhown, 15 ] Tis induſtry our ſtate maintains; 


| »Twas hoack toil and honeſt gains 
} That raised our fires to power and fame. J 
Be virtuous; fave yourſelves from ſhame, 80 


vou feramble for the pubic ruin.“ 


With him a friend or two reſign'd, 85 
« Thete Drones (ſays he), theſe inſects vile, 
(I treat them iu their proper ſtyle) 
May for a time oppreſs the ſtate?: 15 
Thæy own our virtue by their hate; = 
By that our merits they reveal, 
And recommend our public zeal 
Diſgrac'd by this corrupted crew, 
Were honour'd by the virtuous few.“ 
3 N 2 | 


And poverty alone was baſe. fo 
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FABLE XI. 
THE PACK-HORSE AND THE CARRIER. 
70 a young Noble man. 


EGIN, my Lord, in early youth. 
To ſuffer, nay, encourage truth; 
And blame me not for diſreſpect, : 
If I the flatterer's ſtyle reject; 
With that, by menisl tongues ſupply'd, 
Youwre daily cocker'd up in pride. BR - 
The trees diſtinguiſh'd by the fruit. 
Be virtue then your firſt purſuit; _ 
Set your great anceſtors in view, 
Like them deſerve the title too; 10 
Like them ignoble actions ſcora 3 
'Tet virtue prove you greatly born. 
Though with leſs plate their ſide- board ſhene, 
Their conſcience always was their own; 
They n&ex at levees meanly fawn'd, 15 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd; | 
Their bands, by no cerruption ftain'd, 
The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd ; 
They ſery'd the crown with loyal zeal, 
Yet jealous of the public-weal, 5 20 
They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, 
And wore at heart their country's cauſe; 
By neither place or penſon bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they thougbt. 
Thus did your fires adorn their ſeat 25 
And ſuch alone are truly great. 
If you the paths of learning flight, 
You're but a dunce in ſtronger light. 
In foremoſt rank the coward plac'd, 
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Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac '. | 30 


If you to ſerve a paltry end, | 
To knaviſh jobbs can condeſcend, 
We pay you the contempt that's due 
In that you have precedence too. 


Whence had you this illuſtrious name? 35 


From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame, 

By birth the name alone deſcends; . 

Your honour on yourſelf depends ; 

Think not your coronet can hide 

Aſſuming ignorance and pride. 40 

Learning by ſtudy muſt be won; f 

Tas neꝰer entaiPd from ſon to ſon, 

Superior worth your rank requires; 

For what mankiad reveres your ſires; . 

I you degenerate from your race, 43 

Their merits heighten your diſgrace, 7 
A Carrier, every night and morn, 

Would ſee bis horſes eat their corn: 

This ſunk the hoſtler's vails, *tis true; 

But then his horſes had their due. 

Were we ſo cautious in all caſes, 

Small gain would riſe from greater places. 


* 


SN 
$9; 
| The gameſters outwardly expreſt 


The manger now had all its meaſure ; 
He heard their grinding teeth with pleaſure ; 
When all at once confuſion rung; 8 


They ſnorted, joſtled, bit, and flung. wu 


A pack-horſe tur ad his head afide, - 


Foa ming, his eye-balls ſwell'd with pride. 
Good Gods! (ſays he) how bard's my lot! 

Is then my high deſcent ſorgot ? 60 

Reduc'd to drudgery and diſgrace | 

(A life unworthy of my race), 

Muſt J, too hear the vile attacks 

Of ragged ſerubs and vulgar hacks? 


| See ſcurvy Roan that brute ill-bred, "URS 3 


Dares from the manger thruſt my head! 


$hall I, who boaſt a noble line, 


On oflals of theſe creatures dine? 
Kick'd by old Ball! fo mean a foe ? 
My honour ſuffers by the blow. 70 
New market ſpeaks my grandfre's fame; 
All jockeys ſtill re vere his name: 
There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There, all his maſſy plates enroll'd. 
Whene*er led forth upon the plain, 73 
You ſaw him with a livery train; | 
Retutning, too, with laurels crown'd, 
You heard the drums and trumpets ſound. 
Let it then, Sir be underſtood, | 
Re ſpect's my due, for I have blood,” 

« Vain=glorious fool! (the Carrier cry'd) 
Re ſpect was. never paid to pride, 
Know ?twas thy giddy wilful beart 
Reduc'd thee to this ſlaviſh part, : 
Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 35 
To learn the conduct of the re in? 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 
In vicious frolics fancy ſpirit. ; 
What is't to me by whom begot, f 
Th&u reſtive, pert, conceited ſot ? 90 
Your fres I reverence; ?tis their due; 
But, worthleſs fool, what's that to you? 
Aſk all the Carriers on the road, 


"They'll ſay, thy keeping's ill beſtow'd; 


Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 

That neither mends thy ſtrength or pace, 95 
What profits me thy boaſt of blood? 

An aſs has more intrinſie good. 

By outward ſhow let's not be cheated 
An aſs ſhould like an aſs be treated”? 100 
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- FABLE X11, 
PAN AND FORTUNE, 
Jo a young Heir, 


OON as your fathers death was known. 
(As if th eſtate had been their own) 


The decent joy within your breaſt, 
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80 laviſh in your praiſe they grew, 


As ſpoke the ir certain hopes in you. & 


One counts your income of the year. 
How much in ready money clear. 


« No houſe, ſays he, is more complete ; 
The garden's elegant and great. 
How fine the park around it'lies ! 
The timber?s of a noble ſize. 
Then count his jewels and his plate, 
Be ſides, tis no entaiÞPd eſtate, 
If cath run low, his lands in fee 
Are, or for ſale or mortgage, free.” 


Thus they, before you threw the main, 
seem to anticipate their gain. 
Would you when thieves are known abroad, 
Bring forth your treaſures in the road ? 
Would not the fool abet the ſtealth, 
Who raſhly thus expos'd his wealth? = 
Yet this you do, whene'er you play 
Among the gentlemen of prey. 


Could fools to keep their own contrive, 
On what on whom could gameſters thrive ? 
Is it in charity you game. 

To fave your worthy gang from ſhame? 
Unleſs you furniſh*d daily bread, 

Which way could idleneſs to be fed? 
Could theſe profeſſors of deceit 

Within the law no longer cheat, 

They muſt run bolder riſks for prey, 
And ſtrip the traveller on the way. 

Thus in yourannual rents they ſhare, 
And ſcape the nooſe from year to year. 


Conſider, ere you make the bett, 
That ſum might croſs your taylor's debt. 
When you the pilfering rattle ſhake, 
Is not your honour, too, at ſtake? 
Muſt you not by mean lies evade 
To-morrow?s duns from every trade; 
By promiſes ſo often- paid, | 
Is yet your taylor's bill defray*d? 
Muſt you not pitifully fawn 
To have your butcher's writ withdrawn ? 
This muſt be done. In debts of play, 
Your honour ſuffers no delay 
And not this year's and next year's rent 
The ſons of rapine can content. 


Look round, the wreeks of play behold, 
Eſtates diſmember'd, mortgag'd, fold! 
Their owners now, to gaols confin'd, 
Show equal poverty of mind. 
Some, who the ſpoil of knaves were made, 
Too late attempt to learn their trade, 
dome, for the folly of one hour, 

Become the dirty tools of power; 

And, with the mercenary lift, 
Upon court=charity ſubſiſt. 


You'll find at laſt this maxim true, 
Fools are the game which knaves purſue, 
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The foreſt (a whole century's ſhade) 
Muſt be one waſteful ruin made: 
No mercy*s ſhewn to age or kind; 
The general maſſacre is ſign'd. 
The park, too, ſhares the dreadful fate, 
For duns grow louder at the gate. 
Stern clowns, obedient to the ?ſquire, 
(What will not barbarous hands for hire?) 
With brawny arms repeat the ftroke ; 
FalPn are the elm and reverend oak.. - 
Through the long wood loud axes found, 
And Echo groans withevery wound, 


| . To ſee the deſolation ſpread, 

Pan drops a tear, and hangs his head: 
His boſom now with fury burns; 
Beneath his hoof the dice he ſpurns. 
Cards, too, in pee viſn paſſion torn, 
The ſport of whirling winds are borne, 


«© To ſnails inveterafe hate I bear, 
Who ſpoil the verdure of the year; 
The caterpillar I deteſt, 8 
The blooming Spring's voracious peſt; 
The locuſt, too, whoſe ravenous band 
Spreads ſudden famine o'er the land. 


| But what are theſe ? the dice's throw 


At once hath laid a foreſt low. 

The cards are dealt, the bett is made, 
And the wide park hath loſt its ſhade, 

Thus is my kingdom's pride defac'd, 


And all its antient glories waſte, ' 
All this (he cries) is Fortune's doing: 


Tis thus ſhe meditates my ruin. 


By Fortune, that falſe, fickle jade, 


More havock in one hour is made, 
Than all the hungry inſe& race, 
Combin'd, can in an age deface,” 


Oerheard the vile aſ perſion caſt, 


*Tis'every country-bubble's cant. 

Am I the patroneſs of vice? | 

Is *t I who cog or palm the dice ? 

Did I the ſhuMing art reveal, 
To mark the Son or range the deal? 
In all th' employments men purſue, 

I mind the leaft what gameſters do. 
There may (if computation's juſt) 
One now and then my conduct truſt, 

I blame the fool, for what can 1, 


|. When ninety- nine my power defy ? 


Theſe truſt alone their fingers? ends, 
And not one ſtake on me depends, 
Whene'er the gaming- board is ſet, 
Two claſſes of mankind are met; 


| But, if we count the greedy race, 


The knaves fill up the greater ſpace. 
Tis a groſs error held in ſchools, 
That fortune always favours fools. 


In play it never bears diſpute ; 


That doctrine theſe felPd oaks confute. 
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| Fortune, by chance, who near him paſt; ON: 
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« Why, Pan, (fays ſhe) what's all this rant? 
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Then why to ms ſich rancour how ? 
„Tis Folly, Pau, that is thy foe. 
By me his late eſtate he won, 
But be by folly was undone.” 
Fon | 
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FABLE XIII 
rl ros, CUPID, AND TIME, 


F all the burdeus man muſt bear, 
6 Time ſeems moſt galling and ſevere: 


Beneath this grievous load oppreſs'd. 


We daily meet ſome friend diſtreſs'd. 

« W hat can one do? I roſe at nine? 

„Tis full fix hours beiore we dine: 
Six hours! no earthly thing to do! 
Would I had doz'd in bed till two!“ 

A pamphlet is before him ſproad, 

Aud almoit half a page is read; 
Tir*d with the ſtudy of the day, 

The fluttering ſheets are toſs'd away. 
He opes his ſnuff- box, hums an air, 
Then yawns, and ſtretches in his chair. 

« Not twenty, by the triinute-band ! 
Good Gods, fays he, my watch muſt ſtand ! 
How muddling, tis on books to pore ! 

I thought I ad read an hour or more. 
The morning, of all hours, I hate, 

One can't contrive to riſe too late,” 

To make the minutes faſter run, 

Then, too, his tireſome ſelf to ſhun, 

To the next coftee-houſe he ſpeeds, 

Takes up the news, ſome ſcraps he reads, 

Saum ring, from chair to chair he trails; 

Now dr inks his tea, now bites his nails. 

He ſpies a partner of his woe; 

By cbat aficiions lighter grow; 

Fach other's grievances they ſhare, 

And thus their dreadful hours compare. 
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Says Tom, “ Since all men muſt confeſs, 


That time lies heavy, more or leſs, 
Why ſhould it he ſo hard to get, 

Till two, a party at Piquet? 

Play might relieve the lagging morn : 
By cards long wintery nights are borne, 
Does not Quadrille amuſe the fair, 
Night after night, throughout the year? 
Vapours and ſpleen 3 at play 
They cheat uucounted hours away.“ 


% My caſe, ſays Will, then muſt be hard, 


By want of {kill from play debarr'd. 
Courtiers kill time by various ways; 


Dependence wears out half their days. 


How happy theſe, whoſe time neꝰer {Lands ! 
Attendance takes it off their hands. 

Were it not for this curſed ſhower, 

The Par': had wil'd away an hour. 

At court, without or place or view, 

1 daily loſe an hour or two: 
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It fully anſwers my deſign, | 
When I have pick'd up friends to dine; 
The tavern makes our burden light; 
Wine puts our time and care to flight, 
At fx (hard caſe!) they call to pav. 
Where can one go? TI hate the play. 
From ſ till ten! unleſs in fleep, 
One cannot ſpend the hours ſo cheap. 
The comedy's no ſooner done, 

But ſome aſſembly is begun 
Loitering from room to room I ſtray, 
Converſe, but nothing hear or ſay: 


| Quite tir'd, from fair to fair I roam. 
| So ſoon! ] dread the thoughts of home. 


From thence, to quicken ſlow- pacꝰd night, 
Again my tavernefriends invite: 
Here, too, our early mornings paſs, 
Till drowſy ſleep retard the glaſs.” 
Thus they their wretched lite bemoan, 
And make each other's caſe their own. 
Conſider, friends, no hour rolls on 
But ſomething of your grief is gone. 
Were you to ſchemes of buſineſs bred, 
Did you the paths of learning tread, 
Your hours, your days, would fly too faſt; 
You'd then regret the minute paſt, - 
Time 's fugitive and light as wind: 
Tis indolence that clogs your mind: 

That load from off your ſpirits ſhake, 
You ?ll own, and grieve for; your miſtake, 
A while your thoughtleſs ſpleen ſuſpend, , 
Then read, and (if you can) attend. 

As Plutus, to divert his care, 

Walk'd forth one mbra to take the air, 
Cupid o'ertook his ſtrutting pace. 
Each ſtar*d upon the ſtranger's face, 

Till recollection ſet theni right, 
For each knew th* other but by ſight. 
After ſome complimental talk, 
Time met them, buw'd, and join 
Their chat on various ſubjeèts ran, 

But moſt, what each had done for man, 
Plutus aſſumes a baughty air, 

Juſt like our purſe-proud fellows here. 

tc Let kings, ſays he, let coblers tell, 

Whoſe gifts among mankind excel. 
Conſider oourts; what draws their train? 
Think you tis loyalty or gain? 
That ſtateſman hath the ſtrongeſt hold, 
Whoſe tool of poiztics is gold; 
By that, in former reigns, ?tis ſaid, 
The knave in power hath ſenates led : 
By that alone he ſway? debates, 
Enrich'd himſelf, and beggar'd ſtates. 
Forego your boaſt. You muſt conclude, 
That's moſt eſtee m'd that*s moſt purſued. 


I Think, too, in what a woeful plight 
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Are not his hours by want depreſt ? 
Penurious care corrodes his breaſt, 
Without reſpect, or love, or friends, 

His ſolitary day deſcends”? 


My knowl:dge, too, in human hearts, 


That wretch muſt live whoſe pocket*s light. 


« You might, ſays Cupid, doubt my parts, 
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Should T the power of gold diſpute, 
Which great examples might confute. 
] know, when nothing elſe prevails, 
Perſuaſive money ſeldom fails; 
That beauty, too, (like other wares) 
Its price, as well as conſcience, bears. 
Thea marriage (as of late profeit ) 
Is but a moacy+jobb at beſt. 
Conſent, compliance, may be ſold; 
But love's: beyond the price of gold. 
Smugglers there are, who, by retail, 
Expoſe what they call Love to ſale 3 
Such bargains are an arrant cheat: 
You purchaſe flattery and deceit. 
Thoſe who true love bave ever try'd 
(rbe common cares of life ſupply'd) 130 
No wants endure, no wiſhes. make, } 
But every real joy partake. 
All comfort on themſelves depends ; 
They want nor power, nor wealth, nor friends, 
Love, then, hath every bliſs in ſtore ; 135 
is friendſhip, and 'tis ſomething more. 
Each other every with they give: 
Not to know love, is not to live.?“ 
« Or love, or money, (Time reply'd) 
Were men the queſtion to decide, 
Would bear the prize: on both intent, 
My boon 's neglected or miſpent. 
'Tis I who meaſure vital ſpace, 
And deal out years to human race. 
Though little priz*d, and ſeldom ſought, 
Without me love and gold are nought. 
How does the miſer time employ ? 
Did e'er ſee him life enjoy? 
By me forſook,. the hoards he won 
Are ſcatter'd by his laviſh ſon. 
By me all uſeful arts are gain'd: - 
Wealth, learning, wiſdom, is attain'd. 
Who then would think (fince ſuch my power) 
That e'er I knew an idle hour? 
So ſubtle and ſo ſwift I fly, 
Love®s not more fugitive than T. 
Who hath not heard coquettes complain 
Of days, months, years, miſ-ſpent in vain? 
For time miſus'd they pine and waſte, 
And love's ſweet pleaſures never taſte. 
Thoſe who direct their time aright, 
It love or wealth their hopes excite, 
In each purſuit fit hours employ*d, 
And both by time have been enjoy'd. 
How heedleſs then are mortals grown! 
How little is their intereſt known! 
Inevery view they ought to mind me, 
For, when once loſt, they never find me,” 
He ſpoke. The gods no more conteſt, 
And his ſuperior gift confeft, 
That Time (when truly underſtood ) 
1: the moſt precious earthly good. 
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| Or from the pulpit by the hour 
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Cop S0 with your ſprightly boye, 


| That this ſhall plead, the next ſhall fight, 


Where learning but improves the fool. 


The college next muſt give him parts, 
And cram him with the liberal arts, 


FABLE XIV, 


THE OWL, THESWAN, THE COCK, THE SPIDERy 


THE ASS, AND THE FARMER, 


To a Mother. 


Your eyes have {poke the Mother's joys. 
With what delight I've heard you quote 
Their ſayings in imperſect note! 

I grant, in body and in mind 
Nature appears profuſely kind. 
Truſt not to that. Act you your part; 
Imprint juſt morals on their heart; 
Impartially their talents ſcan : 
uſt education forms the man. | 
Perhaps. (their genius yet unknown) 
Each lot of life's already thrown ; + 
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The laſt aſſert the ehureb's right. 
I cenſure not the fond intent; 
But how precarious is th? event! 
By talents miſapply'd and oroſt, 
Conſider, all your ſons are loſt. 
One day (the tale's by Martial penn'd) 
A father thus addreſs'd his friend: 
cc To train my boy, and call forth ſenſe, 
You know Pve ſtuck at no expence ; 
Pye tryꝰd him in the ſeveral arts; 
(The lad, no doubt, bath latent parts) 
Yet, trying all, he nothing knows, 89 
But, crab- like, rather backward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone; 
»Tis your advice ſhall fix my fon,” 
«Sir, ſays the friend, Pve weigb'd the matter: 
Excuſe me, for J ſcorn to fatter : 30 
Make him (nor think his genius checkt) 
A herald or an archite&.,” 
Perhaps (as commonly 'tis known) 
He heard th' advice, and took his own. 
The boy wants wit; he 's ſent to ſchool, 
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Whether he blunders at the bar, | 
Or owes his infamy to wWwarʒ 40 
Or if by licence or degree 

The ſexton ſhare the doctor's fen 


He weekly foods of nonſenſe pour 
We find (th' intent of nature foil'd) 
A taylor or a butcher ſpoil'd. 

Thus minitters have royal boons 
Conterr'd on blockheads and buffoons : 
In ſpite of natuge, merit, wit, 

Their friends for every poſt were ft. 

But now let every Muſe confeſs 
That merit fad: itz due ſucceſs. 
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Th! examples of our days regard; 


Where *s virtue ſeen without reward? 


Diftipguiſh*d and in place you find 
Deſert and worth of every kind. 
Survey the reverend bench, and ſee 
Religion, learning, piety ; | 
The pptron, ere he recommends, 
Sees his own image in his friend's, 
Is honefty diſgrac*d and poor? 
What is t to us what was before? 

We all of times corrupt have heard, 
When paltry minions were preferr'd ; 
When all great offices, by dozens, 


Were fill'd by brothers, ſons, and couſins, 


What matter ignorance and pride ? 
The man was happily ally'd. 
Provided that his clerk was good, 
What though he nothing underſtood? 
In church and ftate the ſorry race 
Grew more conſpicuous fools in place. 
Such heads, as then a treaty made, 
Had bungled in the cobbler's trade. 

Conſider, Patrons, that ſuch elves 
Expoſe your folly with themſelves.” 
Tis yours, as *tis the parent's care, 
To fix each genius in its ſphere, 


Your partial hand can wealth diſpenſe, 


But never give a blockhead ſenſe. 
An owl of magiſterial air, 


Of ſolema voice, of brow auſtere, 


Aſſum' d the pride of human race, 

And bore his wiſdom in his face; 

Not-to depreciate learned eyes, 

Pre ſeen a pedant look as wiſe, | 
Within a barn, from noiſe retir'd, 


He ſcorn'd the world, himſelf admir*d 


And, like an ancient ſage, conceal'd 

The follies public life reveaPd, 
Philoſophers of old, he read, 

"Their country's youth to ſcience bred, 


Their manners kor m'd for every ſtation, 


And deſtigꝰd each his occupation. 
When Xenophon, by numbers brav'd, 
Retreated, and a people ſav'd, 

That laurel was not all his own; - 
The plant by Socrates was ſown. 
To Ariſtotle's greater name 

The Macedonian ow'd his fame. 


Tb Athenian bird, with pride replete, | 


Their talents equal'd in conceit. 
And, copying the Socratic rules, 
Set up for maſter of a ſchool. 
Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite ſentences, hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears ſeem'd ſo profound. 
They fancy 'd learning in the ſound. 


The ſchool had fame; the crowded place 


With pupils ſwarm'd of every race. 
With theſe the ſwan's maternal care 


Had ſent her ſcarce-ficdg*d cygnet heir: 
The Hen (though fond and loath to part) 


Here lodg'd. the darling of her heart : 
The Spider, of mechanic kind, 
Afpir'd to ſcience more refued: 
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T he Aſs le-rnt metaphors and tropes, 
But moſt on muſic fix d his hopes. 

The pupils now, advanc'd in age, 
Were calld to tread life's buſy ftage 3 
And to the Maſter 'twas ubmitted, 
That each might to his part be fitted. 

The Swan, ſays he, in arms ſhall ſhine; 
The ſoldier's glorious toil be thine, 

The Cock ſhall mighty wealth attain : 
Go, ſeek it on the ſtormy main. 

The court ſhall be the Spider“ sſphere : 
Power, fortune, ſhall reward him there. 

- In muſic's art, the Aſs's fame 
ſhall emulate Corelli's name.  _ 
Each took the part that he advis'd, 
And all were equally. deſpis?d, 
A Farmer, at his folly mov'd, 
The dull Preceptor thus reprov'd. 

« Blockhead, fays he, by what you've done, 135 
One would have thought them each your ſon 
For parents, to their offspring blind, 

Conſult nor parts nor turn of mind, 

But ev'n in infancy decree =” 
What this, what th* other ſon ſhall be, 149 
Had you with Judgment weigh'd the caſe, 
Their genius thus had fix'd their place: 
The Swan had learnt the ſailor's art; 

The Cock had play'd the ſoldier's part; 
The Spider in the weaver's trade 

With credit had a fortune made ; 

But for the foal, in every claſs, 8 
The blockhead had appear'd an Aſs,” 
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FABLE XV. 


THE COOK-MAID, THE TURNSPIT, AND THE ON, | 


To a poor Man. 
"NONSIDER man in every ſphere, 
Then tell me, is your lot ſevere ? 


tis murmur, diſcontent, diftruſt, 


That makes you wretched, God is juſt, 
I grant, the hungry muſt be ſed, 5 
That toil, too, earns thy daily bread. 
What then? Thy wants are ſeen and known; 
But every mortal feels his own 
We're born a reſtleſs, needy crew : 
Shew me the happier man than you. 10 
Adam, though bleſt above his bind, . 
For want of ſocial woman pin'd. | 
Eve's wants the ſubtle ſerpent ſaw, 
Her fickle taſte traaſgreſs'd the law: 
Thus fell our fre; and their diſgrace 15 
The curſe entail'd on human race, 
When Phil p's ſon, by glory led, 
Had oer the globe, his empire ſpread; 
When altars to his name were dreſs'd; : 
That he was man, his tears conteſs'd, 20 


X. 


The hopes of avarice are cheek'd : 
The proud man always wants reſpect. 
Wat various wants on power attend! 
Ambition never gains its end. 

Who hors not heard the rich complaia 
Of ſarfeits and corporeal pain? 

He, barrd from every uſe of wealth, 


Eavies the ploughman's ſtrength and health. 


Another, in a bequteous wife; 

Finds all the miſeries of life 

Domeſtic jars and jealous fear 

Inbitter all his days with care. 

This wants an heir; the line is loſt: 
Why was that vain eatail engroſt ? 
Canſt thou diſcern another's mind? 
What is't you envy? Envy's blind. 
Tell Envy, when ſhe would annoy, 
That thouſands want what you enjoy. 

« Tae dinner muſt be diſh'd at one. 
Where's this vexatious Turnſpit gone ? 
Unleſs the ſkulking Cur is caught, 

The ſur loin's ſpoilt, and I'm in fault. 

Thus faid, (for ſure you 'm think it fit 
That I the Cook maids oaths omit) 

With all the fury of a cook, 
Her cooler kitch2n Nan forſook : 
The broom- ſtick o'er her head ſhe waves 


She ſweats, ſhe ſtamps, ſhe puffs, ſhe raves ; 


The ſneaking Cur before her flies; 

She whiſtles, ealls? fair ſpeech ſhe tries. 
Theſe nought avail. Her choler buras ; 
The 5ſt and cudgel threat by turns. 


With haſty ftride ſhe preſſes near; 


He ſlinks aloof, and howls with fear. 

« Was ever Cur fo eurs'd! (he ery'd) 
What ſtar did at my birth pre ſide! 
Am 1 for lite by compact bound 
To tread the wheel's eternal round? 
Inglorious taſk | of all our race 
No ſlave is half ſp mean and baſe, 
Had Fate a kinder lot aſſign'd, 
And form'd me of the lap-dog kind, 
then, in higher liſe employ'd, 
Had indolence and eaſ2 enjoy'd; 
And, like a gentleman, carcit, 
Had been the lady's favourite gueſt . - 
Or were I ſprung from ſpanic! line, 
Was his ſagacious noſtril mine, 
Ey me, their never-erring guide, 
From woad and plain their feaſts ſupply'd, 
Knights, ' guires, attendant on my pace, 
Heid hard the pleaſures of the chace. 
Endlued with native ſtrength and fire, 
hy calPd I not the lion {re ? 
Aling! ſuch mean views I ſcorn : 
Why was I not of woman born? 
Who dares with reaſon's power contend ? 
On man we brutal flaves depend: 
To him all ercatures tribute pay, 
And luxury employs his Gay,” 

An Oz by chance o!:rheard his moan, 
And thus rebuk'd the lazy drone. 

« Dare you at Partial Fate repine? 


How kind '; your lot compar'd with mine! 


Deereeg to toil, t'12 barbarous knife 
Hath ſever'd m2 from ſocial] life; 
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Urg'd by the ſtimulating goad, 
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I drag the cumbrous waggon's load : 
Tis mine to tame the ſtubborn plain, 
Break tne ſtiff ſoil, and houſe the grain: 90 
Yet I without a murmur bear | 
The various lahours of the year, 
But then, conſider, that one day 
(Perhaps the hour 's not far away) 
You, by the duties of your poſt, 95 
Sball turn the ſpit when Im the roaſt; 
And for reward ſhall {tare the feaſt, 
I mean, ſhall pick my bones at leaſt,” 

« Till now, th? aſtoniſh*d Cur replies, 
I lookd on all with envious eyes, 100 
How falſe we judge hy what appears! 
All creatures feel their ſeveral cares. 
If thus yon? mighty beaſt compl:ins; 
Perhaps man knows ſuperior pains, | 
Let envy then no more torment: 105 
Think on the Ox, and learn content.“ | 

Thus ſaid, cloſe following at her heel, 
With cheerful heart he mounts the wheel. 
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FABLE XVI, 


TRE RAVEN THR SEXTONgs AND THE EARTY 


WORM, 
/ To Lavra, 


AURA, methinks you re . 
True; flattery is a ſhocking viee ; 
Yet ſure, whene'er the praiſe is juſt, 
One may commend without diſguſt, 
Am I a privilege deny'd, 5 
Indulg'd by every tongue be ſide? 
How ſingular are all your ways | 
A woman, and averſe to praiſe! 
If *tis offence ſuch truths to tell, þ 
Why do your merits thus excel ? 10 

Since then I dare nct ſpeak my mind, 
A truth conſpicuous to mankind 3 
Though in full quark every grace 
Diſtinguiſh your celeſtial face; 
Though beauties of inferior ray 15 
(Like ſtars before the orb of day) 
Turn pale and fade; Icheck my lays, 
Admiring what I dare not praiſe. 

If you the tribute due diſdain, 
The Maſe's mortifying* ſtrata _ 20 
Shall, like a woman ia mere 1pite, 

Set beauty ia a moral light. 55 

Though ſach revenge might ſhock the ear 
Ot many a celebrated fair, 

I mean that ſuperficial race | 25 
Whoſe thoughts ne%er reach beyond their face; 
What's that to you? I but diſpleaſe 

Such ever-girliſh ears as theſe, 

Virtue can brook the thoughts of age, 

That laſts the ſame through every ſtage. 39 
Though you by time muſt ſuffer more 
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Than ever woman loſt before, 
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To age is ſuch ind ifference ſhown, 

As if your face were not your own. 

Were you by Antoninus taught? 

Or 1s it native ſtrength of thought 
t thus, without concern or fright, 

You view yourſeli by Reaſon's light ? 

© Thoſe eyes of ſo divine a ray, 

What are they ? Mouldering, mortal clay. 
Thoſe features, caſt in heavenly mould, 
Shall, like my coarſer earth, grow old; 
Like common graſs, the faireſt flower 
Muſt feel the hoary ſeaſon's power. 

How weak, how vain is human pride! 

Nie res man upon himſelf confide? 
wretch who glories in his gain, 
Amaſſes heaps on. heaps in vain, 
Why loſe we life in anxious cares, 
Tolay-in hoards for future years? 
Cap thoſe (when tortur'd by diſeaſe) 
Cheer our fick heart, or purchaſe eaſe ? 
Can thoſe prolong one gaſp of breath, 
Or calm the troubled hour of death? 

What 's beauty? Call ye that your own? 
A flower that fades as ſoon as blown, 
What 's maa in all his boaſt of ſway ? 
Perhaps the tyrant of a day, 

Alike the laws of life take place 
Through every branch of human race. 
The monarch of long rega'.line 
Was rais'd from duſt as frail as mine. 
Can he pour health into his veins, 

Or cool the fever's reſtleſs pains ? 

Can he (worn down in Nature's courſe) 
New-brace his feeble nerves with force? 
Can he (how vain is morta] power!) 
Stretch life beyond the deſtin'd hour ? 


Confider, Man; weigh well thy. frame; 


The king, the beggar, is the ſaine, 


Duſt fornyd us all. Each breathes his day, | 


Then ſinks into his native clay. 
Beneath a venerable yew, $5 
That in the lonely church-yard ws 
Two Ravens fate, In folemn croak 
Thus one his hungry friend beſpoke. 
c Methifiks 1 ſcent ſome rich repaſt; 
The ſavour ſtrengtbens with the blaſt; 
Snuff then, the promis'd feaſt inhale; 
J taſte the carcaſe in the gale. 
Near yonder trees, the farmers "Y 
From toil and every dtudgery freed, 
Hath groan'd his laſt, A dainty treat! 
To birds of taſte, delicious meat 
A Sexton, buſy at his trade, 
To hear their chat ſu pends his ſpade: 


Death ſtruck him with no farther thought, 


Thaa mercly as the fees he brought, 

c Was ever two ſuch blundering fowls, 
In brains and manners leſs than owls ! 
Blockheads, fays he, learn more reſpect: 
Know eye on whom ye thus reflect? 

In this ſame grave (who does me right, 
Muit own the work is ſtrong and tight) 
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The *Squire, that you? fair ball poſſeſt, 95 
To-night ſhall lay his bones at reſt, 
Whence could the groſs miſtake proceed ? 


| The?Squire was ſomewhat fat indeed. 
What then? the meaneſt bird of prey 


Such ignorance could neer betray; 100 


For ſure ſome difference miiſt be found 
40 


(Suppoſe the ſmelling organ ſound) 

In carcaſſes (ſay what we can), 

Or where's the dignity of man ? 
With due reſpect to human race, 105 
The Ravens undertook the cafe, ; 
In ſuch 6militude of ſcent, - 

Man ne'er could think reflections meant. 


As epicures extol a treat, 


And ſcem their ſavoury words to eat, 110 


| They prais'ꝰd dead horſe, luxurious food! 


The veniſon of the preſcient brood, 
The Sexton's indignation, mov'd, 
The mean compariſon reprov'd; 
Their undiſcerning palate blam d, 115 


I Which two-legg'd carrion thus defam'd. 
SS 
The want of argument ſupply'd: 7 


Reproachful ſpeech from either ſide 


They rail, revile; as often ends 


| The conteſt of diſputing friends, 120 


« Hold, ſays the Fowl; ſince human pride 
With confutation ne'er. comply 'd, 


| Let 's ſtate the caſe, and then refer | 


The knotty point, for taſte may err,” | 
As thus he ſpoke, from out the mould 125 


An Earth-worm, huge of fize, unroll'd 


His monſtrous length: they ſtraight _ 
To chooſe him as their referee : 


So to tl experience of his jaws 
Each ſtates the merits of his cauſe, 130 


He paus'd; and, with a ſolemn tone, 


Thus made his ſage opinion known: S 


« On carcaſſes of every kind 
„This maw hath clegantly din'd; 
Provok'd by luxury or need, > 4. T8 
On beaſt, or fowl, or man, I feed: | 
Such nl diſtincion's in the ſavour, 
By turns I chooſe the fancy'd flavour: 
Yet I muſt own (that human beaſt!) = 


A glutton is the ran keſt ſeaſt. 140 


Man, ceaſe this boaſt 4 for human, pride 
Path various tracts to range beſide. 


| The prince who kept the world in awe, 
The judge whoſe diQates fd the law, 


The rieb, the poor, the great, the f. mall, 145 
Are levelbd; death confounds them all, x 
Then think not that we reptiles ſhare 

Such cates, ſuclr elegance of fare 

The only true and real good 

Of Nan was never vermin's food: 150 
»Tis ſeated in th' immortal mind; 

Virtue diſtinguiſhes mankind, 

And that (as yet ne'er harbour'd here) 
Mounts with the ſoul we know not where. 

So, Good- man Sexton, fnce the caſe 155 
Appears with ſuch a dubious face, 

To neither I the cauſe determine, 

For different taſtes pleaſe different vermin,” 
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AYE AND NO. 
A FABLE®, 


1 Fable all things hold diſceurſe, 
Then Words, no doubt, muſt talk of courſe, 
Once on a time near Cannon-row, 
Two hottile adverbs, Aye and No, | 
Werehaſtening to the field of fight, 5 
And front to front ſtood oppoſite; 15 
Before each general join'd the van, 
Aye, the more courteous knight, began. 
« Stop, peeviſh Particle! beware! 
Pm told you are not ſuch a bear, 10 
But ſometimes yield when offer'd fair. 
Suffer yon? folks awhile to tattle; | 
'Tis we who muſt decide the battle. 
Whene'er we war on yonder ſtage, 
With various fate and equal rage, 
The nation trembles at each blow _ 
That No gives Aye, and Aye gives Np;. 
Yet, in expenſive long contention, 
We gain nor office, grant, or peaſion. 
Why then ſhould kinsfolks quarrel thus? 
(For two of you make one of us,) 
To ſome wiſe ſtateſman let us go, 
Where each his proper ufe may know : 
He may admit two ſuch commanders, 
And make thoſe wait who ſerv'd in Flanders. 
Let's quarter on a great man's tongue, 
A treaſury lord, not Maiſter Young, 
Obſequious at his high command, 
Aye ſhall march forth to tax the land ; 
Impeachments No can beſt reſiſt, 
And Aye ſupport the Civil lift : 
Aye, quick as Cæſar, wins the day, 
And No, like Fabius, by delay. 
Sometimes in mutual ſly diſguiſe, 
Let Aye's ſeem No's, and No's ſeem Aye's 
Aye's be in courts denials meant, 
And No's in biſhops give conſent.” 
Thus Aye propos'd—and for reply, 
No, for the firſt time, anſwer'd Aye, 
They parted with a thouſand kifſes, 
And fight e*er ſince for pay, like Swiſſes. 
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DUKE UPON DUKEF. 
AN EXCELLENT NEW BALLAD. 
TO THE TUNE OF, CHEVY-CHACE. 


4 bby lordlings proud I tune my lay, 

Who feait in bower or hall: 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I ſay, 
That pride will have a fall, 


* Taken frirt the Miſcellanies publiſhed by Dr. 
Swift and Mr. Pope. 


— 


7 1 his humorous Ballad is aſcribed to Mr, Gay 
en conjecture only, It is among the Miſcellanies 


padiiſhed ty Dr. Swift ard Mr, Foper, is there 


— — 
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Now that this ſame it is right ſooth, 
Full plainly doth appear, 

From what befel John Duke of Guiſct, 
And Nic of Lancaſtere ||. 


When Richard Cœur-de-Lion reign'd, 
(Which means a lion's hearty 
Like him his barons rag'd and roar'd; 

Each play'd a lion's part. 


A word and blow was then enough: 
Such honour did them prick, 
If you but turn'd your cheek a cuff; 

And, if your a—ſe, a kick. 


Look in their face, they tweak'd your noſe, * 
At every turn fell to t:; a 
Come near, they trod upon your toes; 
They fought from head to foot. 


Of theſe the duke of Lancaſtere 
Stood paramount in pride; 

He kick'd and cuff'd, and tweak'd and trod 
His foes, and friends beſide. 


Firm on his front his beaver ſate; 
So broad, it hid his chin; 

For why ? he deem'd no man his mate, 
And fear'd to tan his ſkin. © 


| With Spaniſh wool he dy'd his cheek, 


With eſſence oibd his hair; 
No vixen civet-cat ſo ſweet, 
Nor could ſo ſcratch and tear. 


Right tall he made himſelf to ſhow, 
Though made full ſhort by God : 


| And, when all other dukes did bow, 


This duke did only nod. 


Yet courteous, blithe, and debonnair, 
To Guiſe's duke was he: 

Was ever ſuch a loving pair? 
How could they dil agree? 


Oh, thus it was: he lov'd him dear, 
And cait how to requite him; 

And having no friend left but this, 
He dee m'd it meet to fight him. 


Forthwith he drench'd his deſperate quill, 
And thus he did indite: 1 

c This eve at whiſt ourſelt will play, 
« Sir Duke! be here to-night,” 


| « Ah no! ah no!” the guiteleſs Guiſe 


Demurely did reply; _ 
« I cannot go, nor yet can ſtand, 
«« So ſore the gout have 1% 


marked as not the Dean's; ind tas neger been con- 
fidered as Mr. Peet. N. : z 

} Sir Fohn Guiſe, N. 

ö Nicholas Lerd Techmere, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Laxcafler, N. 
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The duke in wrath call/d for his ſteeds, 
And » wry 4 drove them on ; 


Lord! lord! how rattled then thy ſtones, 
O kingly Kenſington * 


All in a trice he ruſh'd on Guiſe, 
Thruſt out his lady dear; 

He tweak'd his noſe, trod on his toes, 
And ſmote him on the ear. 


But mark, bow midſt of victory 
Fate plays her old dog-trick! 

Up leap*d duke John, and knock'd him down, 
And ſo down fell duke Nic. 


Alas, oh Nic! oh Nic, alas! 
Right did thy goſſip call thee ; 
As who ſhould ſay, alas the day 
When John of Guiſe ſhall 1 thee ! 


For on thee did he clap his chair, 

| And on that chair did ſit; 

Ard look'd as if he meant therein 
To do —— what was not fit. 


Up didſt thou look, oh woeful duke! 
Thy mouth yet durft not ope, 
Certes for fear of finding there 
A t—d inſtead of trope, 


& Lie there, thou caitiff vile “' quoth Guiſe, 
« No ſheet is here to ſave thee : 

ce The caſement it is ſhut likewiſe ; 
te Beneath my iect J have thee. 


cc If thou haft aught to ſpeak, {peak out,“? 
Then Lancaſtere did cry, 
& Know*ſt thou not me, nor yet thyſelf? 
Who thou, and who am 1]? 


e Know'ſt thou not me, who (God bl . 
cc Have brawId and quarrePd more, 

ce Than all the line of Lancaſtere, 
That battled heretofore ? 


« Tn ſenates fam'd for many a ſpeech, 
« And (what ſome awe muſt give ye, 
Though laid thus low beneath thy nn. 
ce Still of the council privy ; 


«6 Still of the dutchy chancellor : 
& Durante life J have it; 

66 And turn, as now thou doſt on me, 
« Mine a—e on them that gave it.“ 


But now the ſervants they ruſh'd in; 
And duke Nic. up leap'd he: 

ce I wil] not cope againſt ſuch odds, 
„ But, Guiſe! 1 1 fght with thee : 


* Lerd Lechmere Jived at Comal near 


Lienjirgton, N. 


« To-morrow with thee will I fight 
4 Under the greenawood tree.“ 
« No, not to-morrow, but to-night“ 
(Quoth Guiſe) « PN} fight with thee, 


And now the ſun declining low 
Beſtreak'd with blood the fi ies; 

When, with his ſword at — 
Rode forth the valiant Guiſe. 


Full gently paſs'd he oer the lawn, 
Oit* roll'd his eyes around, 


| And from the ſtirrup ttretch'd to find, 


Who was not to be fourd. 


Long brandiſt.*d he the blade in air, 
Long look'd the field all o%er : 

At ler. gth he ſpyꝰ d the merry- men brown, 
And eke the coach and tour, , 


From out the boot bold Nicholas 
Did wave his wand ſo white, 
As pointing out the gloomy glade 

Wherein he meant to fight, 


All in that dreadful hour ſo calm 
Was Lancaſtere to ſee, 


As if he meant to take the air, 


Cr only take a fee: 


And ſo he did—for to New Court 
His rolling wheels did run: 

Not that he ſhunn'd the doubtful ftrife ; 
But bu/ineſs muſt be done, 


Back in the dark, by Brompton-park, 
He turn'd up through the Gore! 

So ſlunk to Camden-houſe ſo high, 
All in his coach and four, 


Mean-wbile duke Guiſe did fret and fume, 
A ſight it was to lee, 

Benumb' d beneath the ever ing dew 
Under the green- wood tree. 


Then, wet, and weary, home he far'd, 
Sore muttering all the way, 

The day I meet him, Nic ſhall rue 
« The cudgel of that day. 


« Mean time on every piſſing-poſt 
&« Paſte we this recreant's name, 

c So that each piſſer-by Nall read 
« And piſs againſt the ſame.” 


| Now God preſerve our gracious king, 


And grant his nobles all 
May learn this leſſon from duke Nic. 
That pride wo1ill hase a fell! | 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MEN, 


EvAxDER under the name of Lycipas, 
CLEANTUES, | 
Shepherds, 


WOMEN. 


Droxe under the name of ALtx ts. 
PARTUE NIA. 
Lavza. 
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ACT L SCENE 1, 
A Plain, at the Foot ef a ſieep craggy Aiunbai n. 
DION E. LAURA. 


LAURA. 


JH doſt thou fly me? Stay, unhappy fair, 
Seek not theſe horrid caverns of deſpair 

To trace thy ſteps, the midnight air I bore, 
Trod the brown defert, and unſhelter'd moor: 
Three times the lark has ſung his matin lay, 
And roſe on dewy wing to meet the day, 
Since firſt I found thee, ſtreteh'd in peniwe mood, 
Where laurels border Ladon's ſilver food, ' 


DIONE. 


O let my ſoul with grateful thanks o'erflow! 

"Irs to thy band my duly life I owe. 

Like the weak lamb, you rais'd me from the 
plain, 


Too faint to bear bleak winds and beating rain; 


Each day I ſhare thy bowl and clean repa't, 
Fach night thy root defends the chilly blait, 
But vain is all thy friendihip, vain thy care; 
Forget a wretch abandon'd to deſpair, 


LAURA. 


Deſpair will fly thee, when thou ſhalt impart 

The fatal ſecret that torments «hy heart; 

Diſeloſe thy forrows to my faithful ear, 

Inftrutt theſe eyes to give thee tear for tear. 

Love, love's the cauſe 3 our foreſts ſpeak thy 
fame, 


The rocks have learnt to Ggh Evander's name. 


I 
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Tf faultering ſhame thy baſkful tongue reſtrain, 
If thou hatt look'd, and bluſh'd, and fightd in 
' vain 3 
Say, in what grove thy lovely ſhepherd ſtrays, 
Tell me what mountains warble with his lays 
Thither I'll ſpeed me, and with moving art 
Draw ſoft confeſſions from his melting heart. 


DIONE, 


Thy generous care has touch*d my ſecret woe, 
Love bids theſe ſcalding tears ince ſlant flow. 
Ill-fated love! O ſay, ye ſylvan maids, 

Who range wide foreits and ſequeſter'd ſhades, 
Say where Evander bled, point out the ground 
That yet is purple with the ſavage wound, 
Vonder he lies; I hear the bird of prey 

High o' er thoſe clif's the raven wings his way 
Hark how he croaks ! he ſcents the murder near. 
O may no greedy beak his viſage tear! 

Shield him, ye Cupids; ftrip the Paphian grove, 
And ſtrow unfading myrtle oer my love! 
Down, keaving heart. t 


LAURA. 
The mournful tale diſcloſe, - 
DIOXNE, 


Let not my tears intrude on thy repoſe. 
Yet if thy friendſhip till the cauſe requeſt; 

PI ſpeak, though ſorrow rend my labouring breaſt, 
Know then, fair ſhepherdeſs, no honeſt ſwain 
Taught me the duties of the peaceful plain; 
Unus'd to ſwee* content, no flocks I keep, 
Nor browzing goats that overhang the ſteep. 
Born where Orchomenos? proud turrets ſhine, 
trace my birth from long illuſtrious line, 

Why was I train'd amidſt Arcadia's court? 

Love ever revels in that gay reſort, 

Whene*er Evander paſt, my ſmitten heart 

Heav'd frequent ſighs, and felt unuſual ſmart. . 

Ah! hadi thou ſeen with what ſweet. grace he 
mov'd ! 8 | 

Yet why that with? for Laura then had lov'd. 

LAURA, | 
Diſtruſt me not; thy ſecret wrongs impart, 


DIONE, 


Forgive the fallies of a breaking heart, 

Evander's ſighs his mutual flame confeſt, 

The growing paſſion labour'd in his breaſt 3 

To me he came; my heart with rapture ſprung, 
To ſee the bluthes, when his faultering tongue 
Firſt ſaid, I love. My eyes conſent reveal, 


And plighted vows our faithful paſſion ſeal : 


Where's now the lovely youth; he's loſt, he's 
Nain, ; . 


And the pale eorfe lies breathleſs on the plain ! 


LAURA. 
Are thus the hopes of conſtant lovers paid? 


If thus—ye Powers, from love defend the maid! 


DIONE, 


Now have twelve. mornings warm'd the purple 
eaſt, 


Since my dear hunter rouz'd the tuſky beaſt ; 
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Swift few the foaming monſter through the wood, 
Swilt as the wind, his eager ſteps purſued; |! 
was then the ſavage turn'd; then fell the youth, 
And his dear blood diitain'd the barbarous tooth. 


LAURA. 


i / 5 
Was there none near ? no reatly ſuccour found ? 
Tor healing herb to ſtaunch the ſpouting wound? 


DIONE., 


Tn vain tlirough pathleſs woods the hunters croſt, 
And fought with anxious eye their maſter loft ; 
In vain their frequent hallows echo'd firill, 
And his loved name was ſent from hill to hill; 
Evander hears you not. He's loſt, he's ſlain, 
And the pale corſe lies breathleſs on the plain. 


LAURA. 


Has yet noclown (who, wandering from the way, 
Beaits every buſn to raiſe the lamb aſtray). 
Obferv'd the fatal ſpot ? 


DIONE, . | : 
| — O, if ye paſs 
Where purple murder dyes the wither'd graſs, 
With pious finger-gently cloſe his eyes, 


POEMS. 


M tere my calm ſoul may ſettled ſorrow know, 
And no Cleanthes interrupt my woe 
With importunipg love — 
[Melanehely Muſic is heard at a Gillan. 
| On yonder plain 
Advances flow a melancholy train 


| | LAURA, | 
Alas! Menalcas to his grave is borne. 
Behold the victim of Parthenia's pride! 


He wo has figh'd, he lowd, was ſcorn'd, and 
y'd. | 


| DIONE, 
Where dwells this beauteous tyrant of the plains? 


| Where may I ſee her ? 


LAURA, 


——- Aſk the ſighing ſwains, 
They be can ſpeak the conqueſts of her eyes; 
Whgever ſees her, loves; who loves her, dies. 


DJONE. 


Perhaps untimely fate her flame hath croſgd, 
And ſhe, like me, hath her Evander loſt. 


And let his grave witn decent verdure riſe, ¶ N ec po. 
| = 7.7 * 1 

Rehold the turtle who has loſt her mate; 

A while with drooping wing ſhe mourns his fate; 

Sullen, a while ſhe ſeeks the darkeſt grove, 

And cooing medlitates the murder'd dove 

But time the rueful image wears away, 

Again ſhe's chear'd, again ſhe ſee ks the day. 

Spare then thy beauty, and no longer pine. 


DIONE. 


Yet ſure ſome turtles love has equaPd mine, 
Who, when the hawk has ſnateb'd her mate away, 
Eath never known the glad return of day. 

When my fond father ſaw my faded eye, 
And on my l1ivid cheek the roſes die; 
When catching ſghe my waſted boſom mov d, 
Hy looks, my fghs, confirm'd him that I lov'd, 
He knew not that Evander was my flame, 
Evander dead! my paſſion ſtill the fame ! 
He came, he threaten d; with paternal ſway, 
Cleanthes nam'd, and fix'd the nuptial day: 
O eruel kindneſs ! too ſeverely preſt! 
I ſcorn his honours, and his wealth deteſt. 


LAURA. 

. 7 ge A 5 41 · 

How vain is force! Love ne'er can be compell'd 
DIONE. 


bound wy duty, yet my heart rebelPd. 
Faiz: boy ENG Gees hail huft. ch all buſy ſpies, 
And the pale moon had journey 'd half the ſkies, 
softly I roſe and Creſs'd; with ſdent tread, _ 
Or ibirr'd the gates, and to theſe mountains fled. 
Here let me ſooth the melancholy hours! 


How my ſoul pities her! | 


LAURA, 


| If pity move 
Your generous boſom, pity thoſe who love. 
There late arriv'd among our ſylvan race 
A ſtranger ſkepherd, who with lonely pace 
Viſits thoſe mountain-pines at dawn of day, 
Where oft* Parthenia takes her early way 
To rouze the chace; mad with his amorous pain, 
He ſtops and raves ; then ſullen walks again. 
 Parthenia's name is borne hy paſſing gales, 
| And talking hills repeat it to the dales, 
Come, let us from this vale of ſorrow go, 
Nor let the mournful ſcene prolong thy woe. 

| Eh hs g [Exeunt. 
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SCENE u. 
Sze ger de ard Shepherdeſſes (crowned <8ith gar land: 
of cypreſs and yew) bearing the body of Menalcas, 


, . T1 SHEPHERD, 


| 


Here gently reſt the corſe— With faulteriog 


breath 


Thus ſpake Menalcas on the verge of death. 


«© Belov?d Pale mon, hear a dying friend; 

« See-where yon hills with craggy brows aſcend, 
«© Low in the valley where the mountain grows, 
«© There fir{t I faw her, there began my woes. 

« When I am cold, may there this clay be laid : 
6 There often ſtrays the dear, the cruel maid; 
here as ſhe walks, perhaps you'll hear her ſay, 
« (While a kind g:-(bing tear ſhall force its way) 
«© How could my ſtubborn heart relentleſs prove? 
« Ah, poor Menalcas—all thy fault was love!“ 


* This ond the fellewwing ſeene are fermed upen 


Cloſerae, ye woods, within your twilight bowers! 


the novel of Marcella in Don Quixote, 


Black cypreſs boughs their drooping heads adorn, 


Te 


Dr tame her heart. —ſo ſpare the ſhepherd race. 


As fade the flowers which on the grave I caſt; 


G Av s 


2 $HEPUERD, 
When pitying lions ober a carcaſe groan, 
And hungry tigers bleeding kids. bemoan 3 


When the lean wolf laments the mangled ſheep ; 


Then ſhall Parthenia o'er Menalcas weep. 
1 'SHEPHERD. 


When famiſh*d panthers ſeek their morning food, 
And monſters roar along the deſert wood; 
When hiſſing vipers ruſtle through the brake, 
Or in the path- way rears the ſpeckled ſnake: 

The wary ſwain th' approaching peril ſpies, 

And through ſome diſtant road ſecurely flies. 

Fly then, ve ſwains, from beauty's ſurer wound, 
Such was the fate our poor Menalcas found! 


2 EHEPHERD. 


What ſhepherd does not mourn Menalcas ſlain! 
Kill'd by a barbarous woman's proud diſdain ! 
Whoe'er attempts to bend her ſcornful mind, 


. Cries to the deſerts, and purſues the wind, 


1 SHEPHERD... 


With every grace Menalcas was endow'd, 

His, merits dazzled all the ſylvan croud, : 

If you would know kis pipe's melodious ſound, 
Aſk all the echoes of theſe hills around, 

For they have learat his ſtrains; who ſhall re- 
hearſe KY 
The ſtrength, the cadence of his tuneful verſe ? 
Go, read thoſe lofty poplars; there you'll find 
Some tender ſonnet grow on every rind, 


3 


2 SHEPHERD, 


Yet what avails his kill? Parthe nia flies. 
Can merit hope ſucceſs in woman's. eyes? 


1 SHEPHERD. | 
Why was Parthenia form'd of ſofteſt mould ? 


Why does her heart ſuch ſavage nature hold: 
Oye kind gods ! or all her charms efface, 


2 SHEPHERD. ; | 


do may Parthenia's tranſient beauty waſte ! 
1 SHEPHERD, 


What woman ever counts the fleeting years, 

Or ſees the wrinkle which her forehead wears? 
Thinking her features never ſhall decay, 
This ſwain ſhe ſcorns, from that ſhe turns away. 
But know, as when the roſe her bud unfolds, 


A while each breaſt the ſhort-liv'd fragrance holds: 


When the dry ſtalk lets drop her ſarivePd pride, 
The lovely ruin's ever thrown aſ. de. | 
So ſrall Parthenia be. | 


2 SHEPHERD, 


— 


— See, ſhe appears, 
To boaſt her ſpoils, and triumph in our tears, 


> 


POEMS. 


_$CENEG. i 
© Parthenis appears from the maunt ain. | 
Pa RTHENIA. SHEPHERDS. 


I SHEPHERD. *. 
Why this way doſt thou turn thy baneful eyes, 
Pernicious Baklitk-? Lo! there he lies: 
There lies the youth thy curſed beauty flew 3 
See, at thy preſence, how he bleeds anew ! 


| Look down, enjoy thy murder. 


PARTHENTA, | 
Spare my fame; 
I come to clear a virgin's injur d name. 
If Pm a Bailliſl:, the danger fly, 
Sbun the ſwift glances of my venom'd eye: 


If Pma murderer, why approach ye near, 


And to the dagger lay your boſom bare 2 


I SHEPHERD, 


What heart is proof againſt that face divine? 
Love is not in our power. 


PARTHENIA, 
Is love in mine? 
If e'er I trifled with a ſhepherd's pain, 
Or with falſe hope his paſſion ſtrove to gain; 
Then might you juſtly curſe my ſavage mind, 


| Then might you rank me with the ſerpent kind: 


But I ner trified with a ſhepherds pain, 
Nor with falſe hope his paſſion ſtrove to gain: 


Tis to his raſh purſuit he owes his fate; 


I was not cruel; he was obſtinate. 


I SHEPHERD. 
Hear this, ye ſighing ſhepherds, and deſpair. 


| Unhappy Lycidas, thy hour is near! 


Since the ſame barbarous hand hath ſign'd thy 
doom, | g 
We'll lay thee in our lov'd Menalcas? tomb. 


PARTHEXNIA, 


| Why will intruding man my peace deſtroy ? 


Let me content and ſolitude enjoy; | 
Free was I born; my freedom to maintain, 


4 Early I ſought the unambitious plain. 


Mott women's weak refolves, like reeds, will ply, 


| Shake with cach breath, and bend with every 


ſigh 3 


| Mine, like an oak, whoſe frm roots deep defend. 


Nor breath of love can ſhake, nor ſigh can bei. 


| If ye uahappy Lyeidas would fave ; 


Go ſeek him, lead him to Menalcas? grave; 
Forbid his eyes with Howing grief to rain, 
Like him Menalcas wept,” but wept in vain : 
Bid him his heart-coaſuming groans give Oer: 
Tell Lim, I heard ſuch piercing groens before, 
Ard heard unmor'd. G Lycidas, be wiſe, 


4 Prevent thy fate.— LO! there Menalcas liss, 


1 SBEPHERD. 
Now all the melancholy rites are paid, 
Ard ver his grave the weeping marble laid; 
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Let 's ſeek our charge; the focks, difperſing 
wide, : 


Whiten with moving fleece the mountain's fide, | 


Truſt not. ye Twains, the lightning of her eye, 
Left ye, like him, ſhould Jove, deſpair and die, 


ſExeunt Shepherds, &c. Parthenia remain- in a 
melancholy peſiure, looking on the grave of Menal- 
Cas. 


Euter LyciDas. 
SCENE IV, 


Lycip As, PARTRHENIA. 


LYCIDAS, 


When ſhall my ſteps have reſt? through all the 
wood, N | 

And by the winding banks of Laden's flood, 

J ſought my love. O ſay, ye ſkipping fawns 

(Who range entangled ſhades and daiſy'd lawns), 

If ye have ſeen her! ſay, ye warbling race 

(Who meaſure on ſwift wing th? aerial ſpace, 

And view below hills, dales, and diſtant ſhores), 

Where ſhall T find her whom my ſoul adores! 


SCENE V. 
| LycrDAs, PARTHENIA, Diont, Lava, 
[Dione and Laura at a di/lance- 


LYCIDAS. 


What do I ſee? no. Fancy mocks my eyes, 
And bids the dear deluding vi ſon riſe. 
*Tis ſhe. My ſpringing heart her preſence feels. 
Sce, proſtrate Lycidas before thee kneels. 

| [Kneelirg to Parthenia. 
Why will Parthenia turn her face away ? 


PARTHENIA, 


Who calls Parthenia? hab! 
[She flarts from her melancholy; and, ſeeing Lyci- 
das, flies into the weed, a 


* LYCIDAS, 
— Stay, virgin, Ray, 
© wing my feet, kind Love. See, ſee, ſhe bounds, 
Fleet as the mountain roe, when preſt by hounds. 
[He purſues her, Dione faints in the arms of 
Laura. . 


LAURA. 


What means this trembling ? All her colour flies, 
And life is quite unſtrung. Ah! lift thy eyes, 
And anſwer me; ſpeak, ſpeak, *tis Laura calls. 
Speech has forſook her lips, —She faints, ſne falls. 
Fan her, ye zephyrs, with your balmy breath, 
And bring her quickly from the ſſ ades of death: 
- Blow, ye cool gales. See, fee, the foreſt ſhakes 
With coming winds! the breathes, ſte moves, 
' ſhe wakes, 


— 


POEMS. 


| DIONE, 
Ah, falſe Evander ! 


* Calm thy ſobbing breaſt. 
Say, what new ſorrow has thy heart oppreit! 


=y 


DIONE, 


Did thou not hear his ſighs and ſuppliant tone? 


Didſt thou not hear the pitying mountain groaz 


Didſt thou not ſee him bend the ſuppliant knee? 
| Thus in my happy days he knelt to me, 


And pour'd forth all his ſoul! See how he ſtraius, 
And leſſens to the ſight o%er yonder plains, 
To keep the fair in view ! Rnn, virgin, run, 
Hear not his vows ; I heard, and was undone | 


LAY RA. 


Let not imaginary terrors fright. 
Some dark deluſion ſwims before thy Gght, 

1 ſaw Parthenia from the mountains brow, 
And Lycidas with proſtrate duty bow: 

Swift, as the falcon's wing, I ſaw her fly, 

And heard the cavern to his groans reply. 
Why ſtream thy tears for ſorrows not thy own? 


i DIONE, 


Oh! where are honour, faith, and juſtice flown? 


Per jur'd Evander!. 
LAURA. 


— Death has laid him low. 
Touch not the mournful ſtring that wakes thy 
woe. De 


DIONE, 


That amorous ſwain, whom Lycidas you name, 
(Whoſe faithlefs boſom feels another flame) 

Is my once kind Evander—yes—twas he. 

He liv:s—but lives, alas! no more for me. 


LAURA. 
Let not thy frantie words confeſs deſpair. 
DIONE, 


What, know I not his voice, his mien, his air? | 
Yes, I that treacherous voice with joy believ'd, 


That voice, that mien, that air, my ſoul deceiv'd, 


If my dear ſyepherd love the lawns, and glades, 

With him I'll range the lawns, and ſeek the 
ſhades,” | | OS 

With him through ſolitary deſerts rove, 

But could he leave me for another love? 


O baſe ingratitude ! 


LAURA., | 
Suſpend thy grief, 


| And let thy friendly counſel bring relief 


To thy deſponding ſoul. Parthenia's ear 

Is barr'd for ever to the lover's prayer; 
Evander courts diſdain, he follows ſcorn, 
And in the paſting winds his-vows are borne. 


2 


hy 


With the bold manly ſtep a ſwain appear; 


To the long parching thirſt of drooping flowers; 


GAY'S POEMS.- 


Soon will he find that all in vain he ſtrove | 
To tame her boſom; then his former love 
Shall wake his ſoul 3 then will he fighing blame 
His heart inconſtant, and his perjur'd flame: 

Then ſhall he at Dione's feet implore, 
Lament his broken faith, and change no more. 


DIONE. 


Perhaps this cruel nymph well knows to feiggn 
Forbidding ſpeech, coy looks, and cold diſdain, | 
To raiſe his paſſion. Such are female arts, 
To hold ia ſafer ſnares inconſtant hearts ! 


LAURA. 


, 


Parthenia's breaſt is ſteel'd with real ſcorn, 


| DIONE, We 
and doſt thou think Evander will return: 


LAURA. 


Forego thy ſex, lay all thy robes aſide, 
Strip off theſe ornaments of female pride; 
The ſhepherd's veſt muſt hide thy graceful air, . 


Then with Evander may*ft thou rove unknown, 
Then let thy tender elegance be ſhown; 
Then the new fury of his heart control, 
And with Dione's ſufferings touch his ſoul. 


4 


DIONE. 
Sweet as refreſhing dews, or ſummer ſhowers, 


Grateful as fanning gales to fainting ſwains, 
And ſoft as trickling balm to bleeding pains; 
Such are thy words, The ſex ſhall be re ſign'd, 
No more ſhall braided gold theſe treſſes bind; 
The ſhepherd's garb the woman ſhall diſguiſe, 
If he has loſt all love, may friendſhip's tyes 

Unite me to his heart! | 


LAV RA. 


Oo proſperous maid, 

May ſmiling love thy faithful wiſhes aid! 

Be now Alexis call'd. With thee PII rove, 

And watch thy wanderer through the mazy 
grove : : 

Let me be honour'd with a ſiſter's name; 

For thee I feel a more than fſter's flame. 


 DIONE, 


Perhaps my ſhepherd has outſtript her baſte, 
Te. thou, when out of fight, 'ſhe flew fo 
faſt? © fs | 
One ſudden glance might turn her ſavage mind; 
May the like Daphne fly, nor look behind, 
Maintain her ſcorn, his eager flame deſpiſe, 


1 
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r 
Lycidas lying en the grave of Menalcas, 


LYCIDAS, 


YEN dn theſe fealding fountains ezaſe to 


flow ? | 

How long will life ſuſtain this load of woe ? 

a the morn? Roll back, thou ſource of 
jeht, | 

And feed my ſorrows with eternal night, 

Come, ſable: Death! give, give the welcome ſtrokez 


The raven calls thee from yon? blaſted oak. 


What pious care my ghaſtful lid ſhall cloſe ? 
What decent hand my frozen limbs compoſe ? 
O happy ſhepherd, free from anxious pains, - 
Who now art wandering in the fighing plains 
Of bleſt Elyſium; where in myrtle groves 
Enamour'd ghoſts bemoan their former loves. 
Open, thou filent grave; for lo! I come 

To meet Menalcas in the fragrant gloom ; 


There ſhall my boſom, burn with friendſhip's 


flame, 0 : 
The ſame our paſſion, and our fate the ſame 3 
Tl 11 two nightingales on neighbouring 
ug Sy | 
Alternate ſtrains ſhall mourn our fruſtrate vows, 
But if cold death ſhould cloſe Parthenia's eye, 
And ſhould her beauteous form come gliding by; 


1 would ſoon in jealous fear be loſt, 


And kindling hate purſue thy rival ghoſt. 


. ä ee 


SCENE Il. 
LrciDas, Dio ina Shepherd's Hubi. 


Lye ip 4s. 


wiſe; ; 
Truſt not thy ſafety to Parthenia's eyes. 
As from the bearing falcon flies the dove, 
So, wing'd with fear, Parthenia flies from love, 


DIONE, 


| Tf in theſe vales the fatal beauty ſtray, 


From the cold marble riſe ;-let's haſte away. 
Why lie you panting, like the ſmitten deer ? 
Truſt not the dangers which you bid me fear, 


Lee 
Bid the lur'd lark, whom tangling nets ſurprize, 
On ſoaring pinion rove the ſpacious ſkies; 
Bid the cag'd linnet range the leafy grove 


Nor view Evander with Dione's eyes! 
Vor. VII. . 


| Then bid my captive. heart get lodſe from love. 
3 
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> : 5 
The ſnares of death are oer me. Hence! beware ; |. 


Leſt you ſhould ſee her, and like me deſpair, , 


ILY DIONE. 


No. Let her come; and ſeek this vale's receſs, . = 

In all the beauteous negligence of dreſs ; 

Though Cupid ſend a ſhaft iu every glance, 

Though all the Graces in her ſtep advance, 

My heart can ſtand it all. Be firm my breaſt ; 

Thy? enſnaring oath, the broken vow deteſt : 

That flame, which other charms have power to 

move, Ju ; : 

O give it not the ſacred name of love! 

Tis perjury, fraud, and meditated lyes. 

Love's ſeated in the ſoul, and never dies. NN 

What then avail her charms'? My conſtant heart 
Shall gaze fecure, and mock a Tecond dart, 


LYCIDAS. 


But you perhaps a happier fate have found, 
And the fame hand that gave, now heals the 

7 wound. | 

Cr art thou left abandon'd and fortorn, 0 

A wretch, like me, the ſport of pride and ſcorn ? 


bonn. 
O tell me, ſhepherd, hath thy faithleſs maid, 
Falſe to her vow, thy flatter*d hope betray*d ? 
Did her ſmooth tongue engage thee to believe ? 


Did ſhe proteſt and ſwear, and then deceive ? .. 


Such are the pangs I feel ! 
85 " LYCIDAS, 


Conte mus my ſufferings, and diſdains to hear. 
Let meaner Beauties, learn'd in female ſnares, 
Entice the ſwain with half-conſenting airs ; 
Such vulgar arts ne'er aid her conquering eyes, 
And yet, where'er the turns, a lover ſighs, 
Vain is the ſteady conſtancy you boaſt ; 

All other love at fight of her is- loſt. 


DIONE. 


True conſtancy no time, no power, can move. 


He that hath known to ehange, ne%cr knew to 


love. 1 . 
Though the dear author of my hapleſs flame 
Purſue another; till my heart's the ſame. 

Am I for ever left? (excuſe theſe tears) 
May your kind friendſhip ſoften all my cares! 


LYCIDAS, 
What comfort can a wretch, like me, beſtow ? 
; DIONE, 2 
He beſt can pity who hath felt the woe. | 
Lycip As. 
Since different obſects have our ſouls poſſeſt, 
No rival fears our friendſhip ſhall moleſt, bud 


* 


* 


POEMS. 
: 5 DIONE, 


Come, let us leave the ſhade of theſe brown hills, 
And drive our flocks beſide the ſtreaming rills. 
Should the fair tyrant. to theſe vales return, 
How would thy breaſt with double fury burn! 
Go hence, and feek thy peice, | 


—_ ——— — 


SCENE III. 

Lycip as, Dioxe, Laura. 
LAURA. | 

.  —— Fly, fly this place; 
Beware of love; the proudeſt of her race 4 
This way approaches: from among the pines, 
Where from the fteep the winding path declines, 
I faw the nymph deſcend, | 


LYCIDAS, 


ü She comes, ſhe comes; 
From her the paſſing Zephyrs ſteal perfumes, 
As from the violets bank with odours ſweet 
Breathes every gale; ſpring blooms beneath her 


feet, 


Les, 'tis my faireſt ; here ſhe's wont to rove. 


LAURA. 


| Say, by what ſgns I might have known thy Love? 


LYCIDAS. 


| My Love 3s fairer than the ſnowy breaſt 

Of the tall ſwan, whoſe proudly ſwelling cheſt 
Divides the wave; her treſſgs, looſe behind, 
Play on her.neck, and wanton in the wind; 
The rifing bluſhes, which her cheek oferſpread, 
Are opening roſes in the lily's bed, 

Know'ſt thou Parthcnia? 


LAURA. 


& | — Wretched is the ſlave 
Who ſerves ſuch pride! Behold Menalca? grave! 
Vet if Alexis and this Gghing ſwain 
Wiſh to behold the Tyrant of the plain, 

Let us behind theſe myrtles twining arms 

| Retire unſeen ; from thence ſurvey, her charms. 
Wild as the chaunting thruſh upon the ſpray, 
At man's approach ſhe ſwittly flies away. 
Like the young hare, Pve ſeen the panting maid 


— 


l ö Stop, liſten, run; of every wind afraid. 


1 —A ne 
And wilt thou never from thy vows depart? 
Shepherd, beware — now fortify thy heart. 
R 8 Y 8 fTo Dione. 
{ [Lycidas, Dione, and Laura, retire belind thc 
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id 


; 
* 


the 


We 


. Calld the not Lycidas ?—T come, my fair; 


Unhand me; looſe me. 


Hear me, Partkenia. 


ParTHENIA, LYciDas, Dioxt, Lauka. 
- PARTHENIA,. -- 


This melancholy ſcene demands a groan, 


- 
a - 


Hah ! what inſcription. marks the weeping ſtone ? 

« O power of beauty! here Menalcas lies, 

« Gaze not, ye ſhepherds, on Parthenia's eyes.“ 

Why did Heaven form me with ſuch ' poliſh*d 
care ? | 4 | 

Why caſt my features in a mould ſo fair ? 

f blooming beauty was a bleſſing meaut, 

Why are my ſighing hours deny'd content? 

The downy-peach, that'glows with ſunny dyes, 

Feeds the black ſnail, and lures voracious flies ; 

The juicy pear invites the feather'd kind, 


And pecking finches ſcoop the golden rind 


But beauty ſuffers more pernicious wrongs, 
Blaſted by envy, and cenſorious tongues. 
How happy lives the nymph whoſe comely face 
And pleaſing glances boaſt ſufficient grace 

To wound the ſwain ſne loves! No jealous fears 
Shall vex her nuptial ſtate with nightly tears; 
Nor amorous youths, to puſh their foul pretence, 
Infeſt her days with dull impertinence, _ 0 
But why talk I of love? My guarded heart 
Diſowns his power, and turns aſide the dart. 
Hark! from his hollow tomb Menalcas cries, 
« Gaze not, ye ſhepherds; on Parthenia's eyes.?“ 
Come, Lycidas, the mournful lay peruſe, 3 
Left thou, like him, Parthenia's eyes accuſe. 

She tands in a melancholy poſture, looking en the tomb. 


LYCIDAS, 


See generous pity melts into a tear, | 
And her heart ſoftens. Now ?s the tender hour 
Aſſiſt me, Love ! exert thy ſovereign power 

To tame the ſcornful maid, 


DIONE., 


Rath ſwain, be wiſe: 
'Tis not from thee or him; from Love the flies. 
Leave her, forget her. [ They hold Lycidas, 


LAURA. 
Wp this furious haſte 2 


LW ID As. | 


DIONE., | You 
——Sifter, hold him faſt. 


To follow her, is, to prolong deſpair, 
Shepherd, you mutt not go. 


C LY ID AS, N 


- 


| She hears me not- hen All my 


Sen 
SCENE I, 5 O00 NL TAS 


„  PARTRENIA. 


| tom behind de de 
Methought a voice ſome liſtening ſpy betray'd. 
Yes, Pm obſerv'd. | [She runs out, 


LYCIDAS, 


— Stay, nymph; thy * wa ſuſpend. 
ows end! 
As over-ſpent with toil, my heaving breaſt 
Beats quick, ?Tis death alone can give me reſt, 
[He remains in a fixt melancholy 


. 


. 


— 


ScENE v. . 
4 1 1 „ 


Lyccidas, Dione, LAURA.._ 


LAURA 


Recall thy ſcatter'd fenſe, bid reaſon- wake, 


—— * 


2 «59+ 


Subdue thy paſſion. 
„ LYCIDAS, 


ball J never ſpeak? 


she's gone, the's gone—Kind ſhepherd, let me 
re : v7 x 


My troubled head upon thy friendly breaſt; "py 
The foreſt ſeems to move O curſed ſtate! 


] 1 doomꝰ d to love, and ſhe:condemn'ld to hat! 


Tell me, Alexis, art thou ſtill the ſame ? 


| Did not her brighter eyes put out the flame 


Of thy firſt love? did not thy fluttering heart, 


5 lenz. . 


I own, the nymph is faireſt of her race, 
Yet I unmoy'd can on this beauty. gaze, IC 
Mindful of former promiſe ; all that's dear, 
My. 8 my dreams, my every wiſh is 
there. | | 


Since thea our hopes are loſt; 5 friend's 


Calm our diſtreſs, and ſlighted love ſupply ; © 


| Let us together drive our fleecy ſtore, 


And of ungrateful woman think no more, 


=» OS 25 

'Tis death alone can raſe her from my hreaſt. 
5 . * tho 5 85 | 1 4 

| LV RA. 1 7 i 
Why ſhines thy love ſo far above the.reſt? - 
Nature, "is true, in every outward grace, | 
Her niceſt band employ' d; her lovely face 
With beauteous feature ſtathpt ;. with roſy dyes 


IWarm'd her fair cheek; with ligttoing arm'd her 


eyes: . 0 


Where ſhall thy cheated ſoul a virtue ſindꝰ 
2 | | 
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Sure hell with cruelty her beaſt ſupply'd: : | 
How did ſhe glory when Menalcas dy'd! 

Pride in her bofom reigns; ſhe's falſe, ſhe's vain; 
She firſt entices, then inſults the ſwain. | 
Shall female cunning lead thy heart aſtray? 
Shepherd, be free; aud ſcorn for ſcorn repay. 


Rs Bye LYCIDAS, 
How woman talks of woman! 
DIONE, 


6 — Hence depart ; 
Let a long abſence cure thy love - ſick heart. 
To ſome far grove retire, her fight diſclaim, 
Nor with her charms awake the dying flame. 
Let not an hour thy happy flight ſuſpend 
But go not, Lycidas, without thy friend. 
Together let us ſeek the chearful plains, 
And lead the dance among the ſportive ſwains, 
De void of care. 1 


; LAURA. 


r elſe the groves diſdain, 
Nor with the ſylvan walk indulge thy pain. 
Haſte to the town; there (I have oft* been told). 
The courtly nymph her treſſes binds with gold, 
To captivate the youths ; the youths appear 
In fine array; in ringlets waves their hair 
Rich with ambroſial ſcents, the fair to move, 
And all the buſineſs of the day is love. 
There. from the gaudy train ſelect a dame, 
Her willing glance ſtall catch an equal flame. 


5 


LYCIDAS, 


Name not the Court. —The thought my ſoul con- 
founds, 185 
And with Dione's wrongs my boſom wounds. 
Heaven juſtly vindicates the faithful maid; 
And now are all my broken vows repaid. 
Perhaps ſhe now laments my fancy*d death 
With tears unfeign'd; and thinks my gaſping 
:\. (breath © e e 
Sigh'd forth her name. O guilt, no more up- 
J 3 
Ves. I fond innocence and truth betray'd, [4fide, 


' Dione and LavrA apart. 
| Dong. 
Far! how reflection hoe wr his conſcious heart, 


From my pale lids the trickling ſorrows ſtart. 
How ſhall my breaſt the ſwelling ſighs confine ! 


ABR... :- 5, 

O fe hy brow, conceal our juſt deſign : _ 

Be yer ell unknown, If gr alben ES 

And force a paſſago tlirough thy guſhing eyes, 

Quickly retirs, thy ſorrows to compoſe; ' 

Cy wih a look ſerene diſguiſe: thy woes, | 
Dione is going out; tire walks at a diſtance, 


POEM 8. 


LYCIBAS, 


Canſt thou, Alexis, leave me thus diſtreſts? - 
Where's now the boaſted friendſhip of thy breaſt? 


_ | Haſt thou not oft? ſurvey'd the dappled deer 
In ſocial herds o'erſpread the paſtures fair? 


When opening hounds the warmer ſcent purſue, 
And force the deſtin'd victim from the crew, 
Oft' he returns, and fain would join the band, 
While all their horns the panting wretch with. 
| llaud. d 


Such is thy friendſhip, thus might I confide. 


DBlONE, 


| Why wilt thou'cenſure what thou neꝰer haſt try'd? 
.] Sooner ſhall ſwallows leave their callow brood, 


Who with their plaintive chirpings cry for food; 


| Sooner thall hens expoſe their infant care, 


When the ſpread kite ſails wheeling in the air; 
Than I ſorſake thee when by danger preſt. 


Wrong not by jealous fears a faithful breaſt, 
i f 22 3 


LI ID AG. 


If thy fair - ſpoken tongue my boſom ſhows, 
There let the fecrets of my ſoul repoſe. 


PDloNxE. 


Far be ſuſpicion; in my truth confde. 


O let my heart thy load of cares divide! 
| | | LYCIDAS. 


Know then, Alexis, that in vain J ſtrove 

To break her chain, and free my ſoul from love: 
On the lim'd twig thus finches beat their wings, 
Still more entangled in their clammy ſtrings, 
The ſlow- pac'd days have witneſs*d my deſpair, 
Upon my weary couch ſits wakeful care 


| Down my fluſn'd cheek the flowing ſorrows run, 


As dews deſcend to weep the abſent ſun, 
O loſt Parthenia ! 


- 'DIONE, 


35 Theſe wild thoughts ſuſpend 
And in thy kind commands inftrud thy friend. 


LYCIDAS., 


| Whene'er my faultering tongue would urge my 


cauſe, . 


Deaf is her ear, and ſullen ſhe withdraws. 
Go then, Alexis; ſeek the ſcornful maid, 


In tender eloquence my ſufferings plead 3 


Of dlighted paſſion you the pangs have known; 
O judge my ſecret anguiſh by your o.] n! 


DIONE. 


Had I the fill inconſtant hearts to move, 
My longing ſoul had: never loſt my Love. 
My feeble tongue, in theſe ſoft arts untry'd, 


Can ill ſupport the thunder of her pride; 
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| To feed her pride, and gratify her hate? 


Vain are attempts my paſſion to control. 


( Lycidas, my life is wrapt in thine !) [Afide. 
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When lis ſhall bid me to thy bower repair, oy 
How ſhall my trembling lips her threats declare! 
How ſhall I tell thee that ſhe could behold, * 
With hrow ſerene, thy corſe all pale and cold 
Beat on the daſhing billow ? Should®ſt thou go 
Where the tall hill o*erhangs the rocks below, 
Near thee the tyrant could unpitying ſtand, = 
Nor call thee back, nor ſtretch a faving band. 

Wilt thou then {till perſiſt to tempt thy fate, 


LYCIDAS, 


Know, unexperienc'd youth, that woman's mind 
Of ſtifts her paſſions, like th' inconſtant wind; 
Sudden ſhe rages, like the troubled main, 
Now finks the ſtorm, and all is calm again. 
Watch the kind moment, then my wrongs im- 


„ "Part 3 | 
And the foft tale hall glide into her heart, 
DLONE, | | 


No. Let her wander in the lonely grove, 

And never hear the tender voice of love. 

Let her awhile, negleded by the ſwain 
Paſs by, nor ſighis moleſt the chearful plain: 
Thus fhall the fury of her pride be laid; 
Thus humble into love the haughty maid, ' 


LYCIDAS, 
s this the balm to cure my fainting ſoul? 


DIONE, 


Deep then among the green- wood ſhades Ill 
rove A | | 

And ſeek with weary?d pace thy wander'd Love; 

Proftrate I I fall, and with inceſſant prayers 

Hang on her knees, and bathe her feet with tears, 

If ſighs of pity can her ear incline, : 


I'll charge her from thy voice to hear the tale, 
Thy voice more ſweet than notes along the vale 
Breath'd from the warbling pipe: the moving 
ſtrain 1 | 
Shall ay her flight, and conquer her diſdain, | 
Yet if ſhe hear, ſhould Love the meſſage ſpeed, 
Then dies all hope; then muſt Dione bleed. 


LYCIDAS, 


Haſte then, dear faithful ſwain. Beneath thoſe 


ves, i 
Whoſe ſable arms the browneſt ſhades diffuſe, 
Where all around, to ſhun the fervent ſky, 
The panting flocks in ferny thickets lie; 

There with impatience ſhall I wait my friend, 
Oer the wide proſpect frequent glances ſend 
To ſpy thy wiſh'd return. As thou ſhalt find 


[Ajide, | 


A tender welcome, may thy love be kind! | 


[Exit Lycidas, * 


SCENE VI. 
Drone, Lau RA. 
DIOR. 


Methinks I'm now ſurrounded by deſpair, 
And all my withering hopes are Ioſt in air. 
Thus the young linnet on the rocking bough 


Hears through long woods autumnal tempeſt - 


blow, 


| With hallow blaſts the claſhing branches bend ;, 


She ſees the friendly ſhelter from her ff, 
Nor dare her little pinions truſt the ſx yx; 


And. yellow ſhowers of ruſtling leaves deſcend; 


But on the naked fpray in wintery air, 


All ſhivering, hopeleſs, mourns the dying year. 
What have I promis'd? raſh, unthinking maid! 
By thy own tongue thy wiſhes are betray*d! © © 
| - _* [Laura advances, 
LAURA, ' | © OT 


| Why w alk thou thus diſturb'd with frantic air? 
Why roll thy eyes with madneſs and deſpair? 


' DIONE, [Mufng 
How wilt thou bear to ſce her pride give way ? 77 
When thus the yielding nymph ſhall bid thee ſay, 
« Let not the ſhepherd ſeek the filent grave, 
« Say, that I bid him live—if lope can fave ?? _ 


$7 LAURA. a 


| Hath he diſcern'd thee through the ſwain's dit” 
guiſe | 
And now alike thy love and friendſhip flies? 


DIONE, 


| Yes, Firm and faithful to the promiſe made, 


I' range each ſunny hill, each lawn and glade. 


* RA. 5 
5 | | Fry 
Tis Laura ſpeaks. O calm your troubled mind, 


DIONE, 


Where ſhall my ſearch this envy'd Beauty find? 
I ll go, my faithleſs ſhepherd?s cauſe to plead, . 


And with my tears accuſe the rival maid. ; 
Yet, ſhould her ſoften'd heart to love incline ! 


LAU RA, 
If thoſe are all thy fears, Evander's thine, 
DIonE, 


Why ſhould we both in ſorrow waſte our days ? 

If love unfeign'd my conſtant boſom ſways, 

His happineſs alone is all I prize, 

And that is center'd in Parthenia's eyes. 

Haſte then, with earneſt zeal her love implore, 

To blefs his hours—when thou ſhalt breathe ns 
more, 
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442 , 
III. 
SCENE I. 


Dione Hing en the greund by the ſte of @ Fountain, | 


X 'D1ORE, 
Hat let me reſt ; and in the liquid glaſs * 
View with impartial look my fading face. 
Why are Partheniv's ſtriking beauties priz'd ? 
And why Dione's weaker glance deſpis'd ? 
Nature in various moulds has beauty caft, 
And forno d the feature for each different taſte ; 
This £ghs for golden locks and azure eyes; 
That, for the gloſs of fable treſſes, dies. 
Let all mankind theſe locks, thele eyes deteſt, 
So I were lovely in Evander's breaſt ! 
When over the garden's knot we caſt our view, 
White ſummer paints the ground with various 
hue ; h Es 
Some praiſe the gaudy tulip's ftreaky red, 
And ſome the ſilver Lily's bending head; 
Some the jonquil in ſhining yellow dreſt,, 
And ſome the fring'd carnation?s varied veſt; 
'Some love the ſober viokt's purple dyes, 
Thus beauty fares in different lovers? eyes. 
But bright Parthenia like the roſe appears, 
She in all eyes ſuperior luſtre bears, 


Kü 
ha 


SCENE II. : 
'Diowe, Livna, 
LAURA. 


Why thus beneath the filver willow laid, 
Weeps fair Dione in the penfive ſhade ? 
Haſt thou yet found the over-arching bower, 


Which guards Parthenia from the fultry hour? 


DIONE, 


With weary ſtep in paths unknown I ſtray'd, 
And ſought in vain the folitary maid, 


8 LAURA. 


geeſt thou the waving tops of yonder woods, 
Whoſe aged arms imbrown the cooling floods? 
The cooling floods o%cr breaking pebbles flow, 
And waſh the ſoil from the big roots below; 
From the tall rock the dafhing waters bound. 
Hark, o'er the fields the ruſt.ing billows ſound ! 
There, loſt in tkought, and leaning on her 
crook, : 
Stood tbe fad nymph, nor rais'd her penſwe look; 
Witn ſettled eye the bubbling waves ſurvey'd, 
And watch'd the whirling eddies as they play'd. 
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DIONE, 


Thither to know my certain doom I peed, 


For by this featence life or death's decreed. 
e — 5 [Exit, 


—_— 


— — 


8c EN E I. 
Lav TW CLEANTHES, 
LAURA. 


But ſee ! ſome haſty ſtranger bends this way; 
His broider'd veſt reflects the ſunny ray; 


| Now through the thinner boughs I mark his 


mien, 8 
Now veiPd, in thieker ſhades he moves unſeen, 
Hither he turns; I hear a muttering ſound; 
Behind this reverend oak with ivy bound 
Quick I II retire; with buſy thought poſſeſt, 
His tongue betrays the ſecrets of his breaſt, 
| ; [She hides herſelf, 


CLEANTHES, 


The ſæilful hunter with experienc'd care 

Traces the doubles of the circling hare; 

| The ſubtle fox (who breathes the weary hound 
Over hills and plains) in diſtant brakes is found ; 
With eaſe we track ſwift hinds and ſkipping roes, 


But who th' inconſtant ways of woman knows? 


They ſay, the wanders with the ſylvan train, 
And courts the native freedoms of the plain ; 
Shepherds explain their wiſh without offence, 
Nor bluſh the nymphs ;—for Love is innocence, 
O lead me where the rural youth retreat, 
Where the ſlope hills the warbling voice repeat. 


] Perhaps on daify?d turf reclines the maid, 


And near her fide ſome rival clown is laid. 
Yet, yet I love her. loſt nymph return, 


Let not thy fire with tears inceſſant mourn; 


Return, loſt nymph; bid ſorrow ceaſe to flow, 
And let Dione glad the houſe of wee, 


LAURA. 


Cal d he not 1oſt Dione ? hence I fiart, | 
Croſs his ſiow ſteps, and ſift his opening * 
| pes i 8 5 LAlde. 


 CLEANTHES, 


Tell me, fair nymph, direct my wandering way; 
Where, in cloſe bowers, to ſhun the ſultry ray, 
Repoſe the ſwains ; whoſe flocks with bleating fill 
The bordering foreſt and the thymy hill. 

But if: thou frequent join thoſe ſylvan bands, 
Thyfel can anſwer what my ſoul demands. 


Bo LAURA. 


— 


Seven years I trod theſe fields, theſe bowers, and 


zlades, 


And by the leſſening and the lengthening ſhades 
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Have mark'd the hours; what time my flock to | 


To ſhare the paſtime of the jovial plains ; 


Where not one nymph is bred of vulgar race $ 


And with thick blows his hollow boſom rung; 
Then up he ſtarted, and with fixt ſurprize, 


% Did not her foul abhor the nuptial bands?“ 


GAY'S P 


kad. \-. : | 
To ſunny mountains, or the watery mead: 
Train'd in the labours of the ſylvan crew, - 
Their ſports, retreats, their cares and loves I 


CLEANTRES. 


Inſtruct me then, if late among your race, 

A ſtranger nymph is found, of noble grace, 

In rural arts un{kild, no eharge the tends; 

Nor when the morn and evening dew deſcends 
Milks the big-udder*d ewe. Her mien and dreſs 
The poliſh*d manners of the Court confeſs. 


LAURA. 


Each day arrive the neighbouring nymphs and 


ſwains, 


How can I there thy roving beauty trace, 


CLEANTHES, 


If yet the breathe, what tortures muſt ſhe find! 
The curſe of diſobedience tears her mind. 

If &er your breaſt with filial duty burn'd, 

It e'er you ſerrow?d when a parent mourn?d 3 
Tell her, I cbarge you, with inceſſant groans 
Her drooping tire his abſent child be moans. 


1 


| LAURA»s 
Unhappy man ! 


CLEANTHES, 


With ſtorms of paſſion toſt, 
When firſt he learnt his vagrant child was loſt, 
On the cold floor his trembling limbs he flung, 


Upon her picture threw his frantick eyes, 

While thus he cry?d : In her my life was bound, 
« Warm in each feature is her mother found! 
« Perhaps deſpair has been her fatal guide, 
And now ſhe floats upon the weeping tide; 
«© Or on the willow hung, with head reclin'd, | 
ce All pale and cold ſhe wavers in the wind. 
tc Did I not force her hence by raſh commands? 


_ 
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LAURA. 
P? f 
Teach not, ye fires, your daughters to rebel. 
By counſel rein their wills, bit ne'er compel, 
CLEANTHES: 


Ye duteous daughters, truſt theſe tender guides? 
Nor think a parent's breaſt the tyrant hides, 


LAURA. 
From either lid the ſcalding ſorrows roll; 


And pebbled brook that winds along the dale. 
Search each ſequeſter'd dell to find the fair; 


Nor ſtall his force Diene's love prevent. 


And conſcious pleaſure dimples on her face. 


| Nor rais'd the from the ſtream her ſettled look, | 


| Did not thy words her thoughtful ſoul ſurprize, 


Thus ſhe reply'd, with rage and ſcorn poſſeſt. 
Will importuning love ne'er give me reſt ? 
„ Why am I thus in deſerts wild purſu'd, 


The moving tale runs thrilling to wy ſoul. 


— — 
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| CLEANTHEES, 


Perhaps ſhe wanders in the lonely woods, 
Or on the ſedgy borders of the floods; s 
Thou know ſt each cottage, fore ſt, hill, and vale, 


And juſt reward ſhall gratify thy care, 


LAURA, 


O ye kind houghs, protect the virgin's flight, 
And guard Dione from his prying ſight! [4fige, 


CLEANTHES, 


Mean while, I III ſeek the ſhepherd's cool abodes? 
Point me, fair nymph, along thete doubtiul roads“ 


LAURA. 


Secſt thou yon? mountain rear his ſhaggy brow? 
In the green valley graze the flocks below : :- 
There every gale with warbling mukic floats, 
Shade anſwers ſhade, and breathes alternate 
notes. h [Exit Cleanthes. 
He 's gone; and to the diſtant vale is ſent, 


But ſee, ſhe comes again with haſty pace, 


ü-» cc 


SCENE Iy. 
1 Drons. 
. 
I found her laid beſide the cryſtal brook, 


Till near her ſide I ſtood; her head ſhe rears, 
Starts ſudden, and her ſhrieks confeſs her fears. 


| LAURA, 


And kindle ſparkling anger in her eyes? 


DIONE, 


„ Like guilty conſciences when ſtain'd with 
blood? | 

« Sure boding ravens, from the blaſted oak, 

« Shall learn the name of Lycidas to croak, 

« To ſound it in my ears! As ſwains paſs by, 

« With looks aſkance, they ſhake their heads and 


crys | | 
« Lo! this is ſhe for whom the ſhepherd dy'd! 
« Soon Lycidas, a victim to her pride, 


444 g 
66 297 + by the grave; and in the glimmering 
' _. glade 

« With look all pale, ſhall glide the reſtleſs thade © 
, Of the poor ſwain; while we with haggard eye 
«& And briftled hair the fleeting phantom fly.“ 
Still let their curſes innocence. upbraid : 
Heaven never will forſake the virtuous maid. 


LAURA, 
Didſt thou perſiſt to touch her hav ghty breaſt ? 
| pron, © - 


She ſtill the more diſdain'd, the more I preſt, 
N | 


Lua. 


When you were gone, theſe walks a ſtranger croſt, 
Fe turn'd through every path, and wander'd loft ; 


To me he came; with courteous ſpeech demands. 


Beneath what bowersrepos'd the ſhepherd bands; 
Then further aſks me, if among that race 
A ſhepherdeſs was found of courtly grace; 


oy proffer*d bribes my faithful tongue eſſays ; 


ut for no bribe the faithful tongue betrays, 
In me Dione's ſafe. ' Far hence he ſpeeds, 
Where other hills reſound with other reeds. 


- DIONE, 


Should he come back; Suſpicion's jealous eyes 

Might trace my feature through the ſwain's diſ- 
guiſe, 

Now every noiſe and whiſtling wind I dread, 

And in each ſound approaches human tread. 


LAOS 


He faid, he left your houſe involv'd in cares, 
Sighs ſwelPd each breaſt, each eye oerflow?d with 
tears; . : | , 

For his loſt child thy penfive father mourns, © 
And funk in ſorrow to the duſt returns. ; 
Go back, obedient daughter; hence depart, 
And ſtill the Gghs that tear his anxious heart, 
Soon ſhall Evander, wearied with diſdain, 
Forego theſe fields, and ſeek the town again, 


DION E. 


Think, Laura, what thy baſty thoughts perſuade. 


If I return, to Love a victim made, 
My wrathful fire will force his harſh command, 
And with Cleanthes join my trembling hand, 


— 


LAURA. 
Truſt a fond father; raiſe him from deſpair. 


DIONR, 


— 


1 fly not him; I fly a lite of care. 
On the high nuptials of the Court look round; 
here ſhall, alas, one happy pair be found! 


2 
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There marriage is for ſervile intereft ſought ; 


Tis hence domeſtie jars their peace deſtroy, 
And looſe adultery ſteals the ſhameful joy. 
But ſearch we wide Oer all the diftant plains, 
Where love alone, devoid of intereſt, reigns. 
What concord in each happy pair appears! 
How fondneſs ſtrengthens with the rolling years ! 
Superior power ne'er thwarts their ſoft delights, 
Nor jealous accuſations wake their nights, 


5 „an 


May all thoſe bleſſings on Dione fall, 


DIONE, 


Grant me Evander, and I ſhare them all, 
Shall a fond parent give perpetual ſtrife, 
And doom his child to be a wretch for life? 
Though he bequeath'd me all theſe ' woods and 
plains, / BF . 
And all the flocks the ruſſet down contains: 
With all the golden harveſts of the year, 
Far as where yonder purple mountains rear; 
Can theſe the broils of nuptial life prevent? 
Can theſe, without Evander, give content? 
But ſee, he comes, 


| LAURA, 

| -I l to the vales repair, 
Where wanders by the ſtream my fleecy care. 
Mayſt thou the rage of this new flame control, 


And wake Dione in his tender ſoul! [Exit Laura. 


| SCENE u. 
| Dio E, Lycip As. 
q LYCIDAS, 


Say, my Alexis, can thy words impart 

Kind rays of hope to chear a douhtful heart? 
How didft thou firſt my pangs of love diſcloſe? 
Did her diſdainful brow confirm my woes? 

Or did foft pity in her boſom riſe, 

Heave on her breaſt, and languith in her eyes? 


DIONE, 


How ſhall my tongue the faultering tale explain! 
My heart drops blood to give the ſhepherd pain. 


LYCIDAS.. 

Pronounce her utmoſt ſcorn ; I come-prepar'd + 

To meet my doom, Say, is my death declar'd? 
DIONE. 


Why ſhould thy fate depends on woman's will! 
Forget this tyrant, and be happy ſtill. 


LYOIDAS, 


| | Didſt chou beſeech her not to ſpecd her fight, 


Nor ſhun with wrathful glance my bated bght ? 


Is love for wealth or power or title bought ? 1 
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will ne conſent my ſighing plaint to hear, 

Nor let my piercing eries be loſt in air? 
DIONE, : 

Can mariners appeaſe the toſſing ſtorm, 


When foming waves the yawning deep deform? 


When o'er the ſable cloud the thunder flies, 

Say, who ſhall calm the terror of the ſkies ? 

Who ſhall the lion's famiſh'd roar aſſuage? 

And can we ftill-proud woman's ſtronger rage? 

Soon as my faithſul tongue pronounc'd thy name, 

Sudden her glances ſhot reſentful flame: 

Be dumb, ſhe cries, this whiniag love give o'er, 

And vex me with the teazing theme no more. 
LYCIDAS, : 

'Tis pride alone that keeps alive her ſcorn. 

Can the mean ſwain, in humble cottage born, 

Can Poverty that haug hty heart obtain, 

Where avarice and ſtrong ambition reign? * 

Ii Poverty paſs by in tatter'd coat, 

Cursvex his heels and ſtretchtheir barking throat; 

If chance he. mivgle in the female croud, 

Pride toſſes high her head, Scorn laughs aloud 

Each ny mph turns from bim to her gay gallant, 

And wonders at the impudence of Want, 

Tis vanity that rules all woman-kind, 

Love is the weakeſt paſſion of their mind, 


DIONE, 


Though one is by thoſe ſervile views poſſeſt, 
O Lycidas condemn not all the reſt. | 


LYCIDAS 


Though I were bent beneath a load of years, 

Aud teventy winters thin'd my hoary hairs; 

Yet, if my ol ve branches dropt with oil, 

And crooked ſhares were brighten'd in my ſoil, 
Ii lowing herds my fattening meads poſſeſt, 

And my white fleece the tawny mountain dreſt; 
Then would ſhe lure me with love-darting glance, 
Then with ſond mercenary ſmiles advance. 
Though hel with every vice my ſoul had ſtain'd, 
And iroward anger in my boſom reign'd, 
Though avarice my coffers eloath'd in ruſt, 

And my joints trembled with enfeebled luſt ; 

Yet, were my ancient name with titles great, 
How would ſhe languiſh ſor the gaudy bait? ' 

It to her love all-tempting wealth pretend, 


What virtuous woman can her heart defend? 


DIONE. 


Conqueſts, thus meauly bought, men ſoon de- 
. 


And juſtly flight the mercenary prize. 


LYCIDAS, 


I know theſe frailties in her breaſt refide. | 

Direct her glance, and every action guide. 

Still let Alexis? faithful friendſhip aid; 

Once more attempt to bend the ſtubborn maid. 
Tell her no baſe- born ſwain provokes her ſcorn, 
No clown, beneath the ſedgy cottage born; 

Tell her, for her the ſylvan dreſs I took, 

For her my name and pomp of Courts forſook; 
My lofty roofs with golden ſculpture ſhine, 


And my high birth deſcends from ancient line. 
Vol. VII. 


The noble youth to quit the ſylvan maid! 


Look round on all the beauties of the Court; 
And ſhould the ruſtie beauty ſtoop to gain; 


Then thy raſh folly thou too late ſhall chide, 
To poverty and bafe- born blood ally'd'; 


The treacherous lover proves as falſe a friend. 


DIONE, 


Love is a ſacred voluntary fire, _ 
Gold never bought that pure, that chaſte deſire. 
Who thinks true love for lucre to poſſeſs, b 
Shall graſp falſe flattery and the feign'd careſs; 
Can we believe that mean, that ſervile wife, 
Who vilely ſells her dear-bought love for life, 
Would not her virtue for an hour rengn, 

If in her fight the proffer'd treaſure ſhine, 


LYCIDAS, | 
Car. reaſon (when by winds ſwift fires are borne 
O'er waving harveſts of Autumnal corn) 
The driving fury of the flame reprove ? 
Who then ſhall reaſon with a heart in love? 
DIONE, NN 
Yet let me ſpeak; O may my words perſuade 
Reſign thy crook, no more to plains reſort, | 
There ſhall thy merit find a worthy flame, 
Some ny mph of equal wealth and equal name. 
Think, if theſe offers ſhould thy wiſh obtain, 
Thy heart could ne%er prolong th? unequal fire, 


The ſuddeu blaze would in one year expire 


Her vulgar tongue ſhall animate the ſtrife, 


And hourly diſcord vex thy future life, © a 


LYCIDAS, 
Such is the force thy faithful words impart, 


That like the galling goad they pierce my heart, | 


You think fair virtue in my breaſt reſides, 
That honeſt truth my lips and actions guides, 
Deluded ſhepherd, could you view my ſoul, 
You *d ſee it with deceit and treachery foul z 
I'm baſe, perfidious. Ere from Court I came, 
Love ſingled from the train a beauteous dame; 
The tender maid my fervent vows believ'd, 
My fervent vqws the tender maid deceiv*d, 
Why doſt thou tremble ?—why thus heave thy 
fſighs? 
Why ſteal thy ſilent ſorrows from thy eyes? 
DIONE, 


Sure the ſoft lamb hides rage within his breaft, 
And cooing turtles are with hate poſſeſt; 
When from ſo ſweet a tongue flow fraud and lies, 
And thoſe meek looks a per jur'd heart diſguiſe, 
Ah! who ſhall now on faithleſs man depend? 


LYCTDAS”\ 
When with Dione's love my boſom glow'd, 
Firm conftancy and truth fincere I vow'd 3 
But ſince Parthenia's brighter charms were known, 
My love, my conſtancy and truth are flown, 


DIONE, 


Are not thy hours with conſcious anguiſh ſtung ? 
Swift vengeance muſt o'ertake the perjur'd 
tongue, | 
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The Gods the eauſe of injur'd love aſſert, 
And arm with ſtubborn pride Parthenia's heart. 

5 LYCIDAS. | 5 
Go, try her; tempt her with my birth and ſtate, 
Stronger ambition will ſubdue her hate. 


DIONE. , 


© rather turn thy thoughts on that loſt maid, 
Whoſe hourly fghs thy faithl-fs oath upbraid! 
Think you behold her at the dead of night, 
Plac'd by the glimmering taper's paly light, 
With all your letters ſpread before her view, 
While trickling tears the tender lines bedew 3 
Sobbing ſhe reads the perjuries o'er and over, 
And her long nights know peaceful ſteep no 
more, | 


[ LYCIDAS. 
Let me forget her. 

DIONE. ' 

5 8 O falſe youth, relent; 
Think ſhovId Parthenia to thy hopes conſent; 
When Hymen joins your hands, aud muſcks 

Voce Th | : f 
Makes the glad echnes of thy domes rejoice, | 
Then ſtall Dione force the crouded hall. 

Kneel at thy feet, and loud for juftice call: 
Could you behold her weltering on the ground, 
The purple dagger reeking from the wound; 
Could you, unmov'd, this dreadful ſight ſurvey? 
Such fatal ſcenes ſtall tain thy bridal day. 


8 
SCENE I. 
Lycip As, Pan TURERN IA, aſleep in a Power, 


LYC!DAS, 


M*Y no rude wind the ruſtling branehes 
move; I Love. 
Breathe ſoft, ye lent gales, nor wake my 
Ye Shepherds, piping homeward on the way, 
Let not the diſtant echoes learn your lay; 
Strain not, ye nightingales, your warbling throat, 
May no loud ſhatze prolong the ſbriller note, 
Left fre awake; O Sleep, ſecure her eyes, 
That J may gaze; for, it ſhe wake, ſhe flies. 
While eafy dreams compoſe her peaceful ſoul, 
What anxious cares within my boſom roll! 
If tir'd with fghs beneath the beech Ihe, 


And hnguid Number cloſe my weeping eye, 


Her lovely vil on riſes to my vic w, ä 
Swift flies the nymph, and ſwift would I purſue; 
I ttrive to call, my tongue has loſt its ſound; 
Like rooted oaks, my feet benumb'd are bound; 
Struggling 1 wake. Again my ſorrows fow, 
And not one ſlattering dream deludes my woe, 
What innocence ! how meek is every grace! 
How ſweet the ſmile that dimples on her face! 
Calm as the ſleepirg ſeas ! but ſhould my fighs 


rife! 


Though the fair roſe with beauteons bluſh is 
crown'd, 


LYCIDAS, 


The horrid thought ſinks deep into my ſoul, 
And down my cheek unwilling ſorrows roll. 


"Oh DIONE, 


From this new flame you may as yet recede, 
Cr have you doonrd that guilileſs maid ſhall 
bleed? - 


LYCIDAS. 
Name her no more.—Haſte, ſeek the ſylvan Fair. 
DLIOKE, 


Should the rich proffer tempt her liſtening ear, 
Bid all your peace adieu. O bar barous youth, 
Can you forego your honour, love, and truth: 
Yet ſhould Partnen ia wea'th and title flight, 
Would juſtice then reitore Dione? ri gi? 
Would you then dry her ever-falling tears; 
Ard bleſs with honeſt love your future years ? 


LYCiD AS, 


IM in yor*-ſhade thy wich'd return attend; 

Come, quickly come, and eheer thy ſighing 
friend. [Exit Lycides, 

DIONE, 

Should her proud ſoul re ſiſt the tempting bait, 

Sbould ſhe contemn his prober'd wealth and 
ſtate 

Then 1 once more his perjur'd heart may move, 

And in his boſom wake the dying love. 

A the pal=-wretch ir volv'd in dœurbts and fears, 

All- tre mbling in the judgment- hall appears ; 

% all 1 ftand before Parthenia's eyes, 


Beneath her fragrant leaves the thorn is found; 
The peach that with inviting erimſon blooms, 
Deep at the heart the caukering worm conſumes; 
"Tis thus, alas! thoſe lovely features hide 
Diſdain and anger and reſentful pride, 


—k__—— — —— 


| SCENE I. 
Lycip As, Dioxs, PARTRENIA. 


i ee AD. 

Hath proffer'd greatneſs yet oercome her hate? 
And does ſne languiſh for the glittering hait? 
Againit the ſwain ine might her pride ſupport, 
Can ſhe ſubdue her fex, and ſcorn a Court? 
Perhaps in dreams the mhiuing viſion charms, 
And the rich bracelet ſparkles on her arms; 

In fancy*d heaps the golden treaſure glows : 
Parthenia, wake; all this thy ſwain beftows, 


x D I 0 N E . 
Siceps the in theſe cloſe bowers ? 


CCD AL 
Lo! there ſhe lies. 


DIONE, | 
O raay-no tartling found unſeal her eyes, 
And drive her hence away. Till now, in vain 
T trod the winding wood and weary plain. 
Hence, Lycidas; beyond thoſe ſhades repoſe, 
While I] thy fortune and thy birth diſcloſe. 
LYCIDAS. 


| May I Tarthe nia to the ſriendſhip owe? 


DIO NE. 


For as ſhe dooms, Dione lives or dies. 


O rather think on loſt Dione's woe! 


Too rudely breathe, what angry. ſtor ms would 


Muſt 
And 


Upb 
And 
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Muſt fe thy broken faith for ever moura, 
And will that juſter paſſion ne'er return? 


Lr clip as. 


Upbraid me not; but go. Her ſlumbers chace; 
And in her view the bright teinptation place. 
[Exit Lychlas. 


— 


— 


SCENE UI, 


DLIOMNE, PARTHENIA, 


DIONE, 


Now flames the weftera {ky with golden beams, 

And the ray kindles on the quiveriug itreams; 

Long flights of crows, high-croaking from their 
tood, | 

Now ſeek the nightly covert of the wood; 

The tender graſs with dewy cryſtal bends, 

And gathering vapour from the heath aſcen ds. 

Shake off this downy reſt 3 wake, gentle maid 

Truſt not thy charms beneath the noxious ſhade, 

Partbenia, riſe, 


PARTHENIA, 


What voice alarms my ear? 
Away. Approach not, Hah! Alexis there! 
Let us together to the vales deſcend, 
And to the folds our bleating charge attend; 
But let me hear no more that ſhepherd's name, 
Vex not my quiet with his hate ful flame, ' 


DIONE. 


Can I behold him gaſping on the ground, 

And ſeek no healing herb to ſtaunch the wound? 
For thee continual lighs conſume bis heart, 

is you alone can cure the bleeding ſmart. 

Once more I come the moving cauſe to plead, 
If fill his ſufferings cannot interced?, 

Yet let my friendſhip do his paſſion right, 

Aud ſhow thy lover in lis native ligat. 


 PARTHENIA. 
Why in dark myſtery are thy words involv'd? 
It Lycidas you mean; know, Pm reſolv'd. 


DIONE, 


Let not thy kindling rage my words reſtrain. 
Know then, Partheaia {lights no vulgar fwain, 
For thee hie bears the ſerip u 1d ſyiv1a crook, 
For thee the glories of a Court foriook. 

May not thy heart the wealthy flame declin ! 
His honours, his poſſeflions, all are thine, 


PARTHENIA, 


If he's a Courtier, O ye nymphs, beware; 

Thote who moſt promiſe are the leatt ſiucere. 
Tue quick-ey%d hawk ſhoots headlong from above, 
And in his pounces bears the trembling dove, 
The pilfering wolf o'erleaps the fold's defence. 
But the falſe Courtier preys on innocence. 

Ir he 's a Courtier, O ye Nymphs, beware: 
Tivic who moſt promiſe are the leaſt ſincere, 


* 


- 
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DIONE, 


Alas! thou ne%er haſt provid the ſweets of State“ 
Nor known that fe nale pleaſure to be great. 
*Tis for the town ripe eluſters load the poles, 
And all our Autumn crowns the Courtier* bowls; 
For him eur woods the red-ey'd pheaſant breed, 
And annual coveys in our harveſt feed; 

For bim with fruit the hending branch is ſtor'd, 
Plenty pours all her bleſſings on his board, 

Ir (when the market to the city calls) 

We chance to paſs beſide his palace-walls, 
Does not his hall with mufick's voice roſound, 
And the floor tremble with the dancer's bound? 
Such are the pleaſures Lycidas ſhall give, 

When thy relentipg boſom bids him live, 


PARTHENTA, 
See yon gay goldfinch hop from {pray to ſpray, 
Who 6ngs a farewel to the parting day; 
At large he flies o'er hill and dale and down; 
Is not each buth, each ſpreading tree his own ?' 
And canſt thou think hell quit his native brier, 
For the bright cage o'er-arch'd with golden wire? 
What then are honours pomp and gold to me? 
Are thoſe a price to purchaſe liberty? 


© DIONE, 


Think, when the Hymeneal torch ſhall blaze, 

And on the ſolemn rites the virgins gaze; 

When thy fair locks with glittering gems are 
grac*d, . 

And the briglit zone ſhall ſparkle round thy waiſt; 

How will their hearts with envious ſorrow pine, 

When Lycidas ſhall join his hand to thine | 


PARTHENIA, 


And yet, Alexis, all that pomp and ſhow 

Are oft? the varnith of internal woe. 

When the chaſte lamb is from her fitters led, 
And interwoven garlands paint her head; 

The gazing Hock all envious of her pride, 

| Behold her (cipping by the Prieſteſs? fide ; 

Each hopes the ilowery wreath with longing eyes; 
While the, alas! is led to facrifice ! . 
Thus walks the bride in all her ftate array*d, 

Ihe gaze and eavy of each tnoughtleſs maid, 


DIONE, 


As yet her tongue relifls the tempting ſnare, : 
And guards my parting boſom from deſpair. [4/ae, 
Can tay ſtrong ſoul this noble flame forego ? 

Mull ſuch a lover waſte his life in woe? 


PARTHENIA, 


Tell him, his gifts 1 ſ2orn; not all his art, 

Not all his flattery mall ſeduces my heart, 
Courticrs, I know, are diſeiplin'd to cheat, 
Their infant lips are taught to Jup deseit; 

To prey ou eaſy ny:apns thy range the ſhad2, 
And vainly boat or innocence betray*d; 
Chatte hearts, unleuri'd in falſehood they aftail, 
And thiak our car will drink the grateful tale. 
No. Lycidas hall ne%er my peace deſtroy, 
I'll guard my virtue, aud content enjoy. 


| 3Q 3 
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| DIONE, 
So ſtrong a paſſion in my boſom burns, 
Whene'er his ſoul is grier d, Alexis mourns! 
Canſt thou this importuning ardor blame? 
Would not thy tongue for. friendihip urge the 
ſame ? "4 


PARTHENIA, 


Yes, blooming ſwain. You ſhow an honeſt mind; 


J fee it, with the pureft flame re fin d. : 
Who ſhall compare love's mean and groſs deſire 
To the chaſte zeal of friendſhip*s ſacred fire? 
By whining love our weaknels is confeſt 

- But ftronger friendſhip ſhows a virtuous breaſt, 
In Folly's heart the ſhort-liv'd blaze may glow, 
Wiſdom alone can purer iriendGip know, 
Love is a ſudden blaze which ſoon decays, 
Friendſhip is like the ſun's eternal rays 3 
Not daily benefits exhauſt the fame, 
It ſtill is giving, and ſtill burns the fame 3 
And could Alexis from his ſoul remove 
All the low images of groſſer love; 
Such mild, ſuch gentle looks thy heart declare, 


Fain would my breaſt thy faithful friendſhip ſtare, 


'DIONE, 


How dare you in the different ſex confide ? 

And ſeek a friendſhip which you neꝰer have try*d? 
” | PARTHENIA. | 
Yes, I to thee could give up all my heart. 
From thy chaſte eye no wanton glapces dart, 
Thy modeft lips convey no thought impure, 
With thee may ſtricteſt virtue walk ſecure, 


DIONE. 


Vet can J ſafely on the nymph depend, 
Whole unrelenting ſcorn can kill my friend} 


PARTHENIA, 


Accuſe me not, who att a generous part; 

Had J, like city maids, a fraudful heart, 

Then had hjs proffers taught my foul to feign, 
Then tad I vilely ſtoopt to ſordid gain, 

Then had I Gglyd for 1 pomp and gold, 
And fer unhappy chains my freedom ſold, 

If you would fave him, bid him leave the plain, 
And to his native city turn again; 

Thiere, ſhall his paſſion find a ready cure, 
There not one dame reſts the glittering lure, 


DIONE, 7 
All this I frequent urg'd, but urg'd in vain, 
Alas thou only canſt aſſuage his pain. 


— — 


SCENE IV. 


D1oxe, PAR THE NIA, Lrycipas, 
LYCIDAS, [Liftening, 
Why ftays Alexis? can my boſom hear 
Thus long alternate ſtorms of hope and fear? 


0 — 


\ Yonder they walk; no frowns her brow diſguiſe, 


But love conſenting ſparkles in her eyes; 
Here will I liſten, here impatient wait, a 


Spare me, Parthenia, and reſign thy hate. [Ajide, 


_ PARTHENIA, 


When Lycidas ſhall to the Court repair, 


Still let Alexis love his fleecy care; | 
Still let him chuſe cool grots and ſylvan bowers, 
And let Parthenia ſhare h's peaceful hours, 


LYCIlDAS. 


What do I hear? my friendihip is betray'd ; 
The treacherous rival has ſeduc*d the maid, [4/ide, 


PARTHENIA, 


With thee, where hearded goats deſcend the ſteep, 


Or where like winter's ſnow, the nibbling ſheep 


| Cloath the lope hills; VII paſs the chearful day, 


And from thy reed my voice ſhall catch the lay. 
But fee, ſtill Evening ſpreads her duſky wings; 
The flock, flow-moving from the miſty ſprings, 


Now ſeek their fold. Come, ſhepherd, It's 


away, i 
To cloſe the lateſt labours of the day. 
| [Exeunt hard in hand, 
SCENE V, 
LYCIDAS, 


My troubled heart what dire diſaſters rend? 

A ſcornful miſtreſs, and a treacherous friend! 
Would ye be cozen'd more than woman can, 
Unlock your boſom to perfidious man. 

One faithful woman have theſe eyes beheld, 
And againſt her this perjur*d heart rebelbd: 
But ſearch as far as earth's wide bounds extend, 
Where ſhall the wretched find one faithful friend? 


SCENE Vl. 
LycIp AS, Dioxte, 


LYCIDAS, 


Why ſtarts the ſwain ? why turn his eyes away, 


As if amidſt his path the viper lay? 

Did I not o thy charge my heart conf de? 
Did I not truſt thee near Parthenia's ſicle, 
As here ſhe flept ? | 


DIONE, 


She ſtraight my eall obey'd, 
And dawny ſlumber left the lovely maid; 

As in the morn awakes the folded roſe, 

And all around her breathing odour throws; 
So wak*d Parthenia. 2 cr ns 


LYCIDAS, 


Could thy guarded heart, 
When her full beauty glow?d, put by the dart? 
Yet on Alexis let my ſoul depend 3 
*Tis moſt ungenerous to ſuſpect a friend. 


And thou, I hope, haſt well that name profeſt. 


© co 
Coul 
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Say, 
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DIONE, 


© could thy piercing eye diſcern my breaſt ! 
Could'ſt thou the ſecrets of my boſom ſee, 
There every thought is filbd with cares for thee, 


.LYCIDAS, 


I; there, againſt hypocriſy, defence? | 
Who cloaths her words and looks with innocence | 
: | | [4/ide. 
Say, ſhepherd, when you proffer'd wealth and 
ſtate, N 


Did not her ſcorn and ſuppled pride abate ? 
| DIONE. 


As ſparkling diamonds to the feather'd train, 
Who ſcrape the winnow?d chaff in ſearch of grain; 
Such to the ſhepherdeſs the Court appears: 
Content ſhe ſeeks, and ſpurns thoſe glittering 
cares, | 


LYCIDAS, 


Tis not in woman grande ur to deſpiſe, | 

Tis not from Courts, from me alone ſhe flies. 
Did not my paſſion ſuffer like diſgrace, 

While the believ'd me born of ſylvan race? 
Doſt thou not think, this proudeſt of her kind 
Has to ſome rival ſwain her heart reſign'd? 


DIONE, 


No rival ſhepherd her diſdain can move 3 
Her frozen boſom is averſe to love. 


LYCIDAS, 


Say, art thou ſure, that this ungrateful fair 
Scorns all alike, bids all alike deſpair? 


DIORE. 
How can I know the ſecrete of her heart? 


LYCIDAS. 


Anſwer ſincere, nor from the queſtion ſtart, 
Say, in her glance was never love confeſt, 
And is no ſwain diſtinguiſn'd from the reſt ? 


DIONE, 


O Lycidas, bid all thy troubles ceaſe ; 

Let not a thought on her difturb thy peace. 
May juſtice bid thy former paſſion wake; 
Think how Dione ſuffers for thy ſake : 
Let not a broken oath thy honour ftain, 
Recall thy vows, and ſeek the town again, 


LYCIDAS, 

What means Alexis? where's thy friendſhip flown? 

Why am I baniſh'd to the hateful town? 

Hath ſome new ſhepherd warm'd Parthenia's 
breaſt ? 

And does my love his amorous hours moleſt 2 

Is it for this thou bid'ſt me quit the plain? 

Yes, yes, thou fondly lov'ſt this rival ſwain. 

When firſt my cheated ſoul thy friendſhip wood, 


To my warm heart I took the viperous brood, 
© falſe Alexis! 


DIONE, 


by am I accus'd ? 
Thy jealous mind is by weak fears abus d- 


Did not thy treacherous hand conduct her hence? 


No. 
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.  _ LYC1DAS, 
Was not thy boſom fraught with falſe deſign ? 
Didſt thou not plead his cauſe, and give up mine? 
Let not thy tongue evaſive anſwer ſeek _ 

The conſcious crimſon riſes on thy cheek : 
Thy coward conſcience, by thy guilt diſmay'd, | 
Shakes in each joint, and owns that Pm betray'd. 


* 
N 


| DIONE. 
How my poor heart is wrong*d! O ſpare thy friend! 
LYCIDAS. 


Seek not detected falſehood to defend. 


DIONE, 


Beware, left blind ſuſpicion raſhly blame, 


LYCIDAS, 

Own thyſelf then the rival of my flame, 

It this be ſhe for whom Alexis pin'd, 

She now no more is tothy vows unkind. 
Behind the thicket's twiſted verdure laid, 
I witneſs'd every tender thing the ſaid; 

I ſaw bright pleaſure kindle in her eyes, 
Love warm'd each feature at thy ſoft replies. 


| DIONE, 
Yet hear me ſpeak, 


LYCIDAS, , 


In vain is all defence. 


Haſte, from my fight. Rage burns in every vein; 
Never approach my uſt revenge again, 


DIONE, 


O ſearch my heart there injur'd truth thowlt find, 
8 ; | 
LYCIDAS, 


Talk not of Truth; Jong ſince ſhe left mankind, 

So ſmooth a tongue ! and yet ſo falſe a heart ! 

Sure Courts firſt taught thee fawning friendſhips 
"att 

Thou art falſe by nature, 


DIONE;, 


Let me clear 
This heavy charge, and prove my truſt ſincere. 


LYCIDAS. 


Boaſt then her favours ; ſay what happy hour 


Next calls to meet her in the appointed bower; 
Say, when and where you met, 


DIONE. 


Be rage fuppreſt. 

In ſtabbing mine, you wound Parthenia's breaſt, 
She ſaid, the ſtill defy*d Love's keeneſt dart; 

Yet purer friendſhip might divide her heart, 
Friendſhip's ſincerer bands ſhe wiſt?d to prove, 
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LYCID AS, - 


A woman's friendſhip ever ends in love. 
Think not theſe ſooliſu tales my faith command; 
Did not I ſee thee preſs her ſnowy hand? ; 
O way her paſſion like thy friendſhip laſt! 
May ſhe hetray thee ere a day be paſt ! | 
Hence then. Away. Thou'rt hateful to my fight, 
And thus I ſpurn the ſawaing hypocrite, 

7 [Exit Lycidas, 


SCENE VII. 


| DIONE, 

Was ever grief like mine! O wretched maid ! 
My friendſhip wrong*d! my conftant love b-tray*d! 
Misfortune haunts my ſteps where/er Igo, 
And all my days are overcaſt with woe. 
Long have I ftrove th' increafng load to bear, 
Now faints my ſoul, and finks into deſpair. 
O lead me to the hanging mountain's cell, 
In whoſe brown cliffs the fowls of darkneſs dwell; 
Where waters, trickling down the rifted wall, 
Shall lu} my ſorrows with the tinkling fall. | 
There ſeek thy grave. How canſt thou bear the 

light, | 
When baniſt/d ever from Evandzr's ſight ! 


SCENE VIII. 
Drone, LAu RNA. 
LAURA. 


Why hangs a cloud of grief upon thy brows? 
Does the proud nymph accept Evander's vows ? 


DIONE, 


Can I bear life with theſe new pangs oppreſt! 
Again he tears me from his faithleſs breaſt : 

A perjur'd Lover firſt he ſought theſe plains, 
And now my friendſhip hke my love diſdains. 
As I new otiers to Parthenia made, 

Couccai'd he ſtood behind the woodbine ſhade, 
He fays, my treacherous tongue his heart betray'd, 
That my falſe ſpeeches have milled the maid; 
With grouadleſs fear he thus his ſoul deceives 
What trenzied dictates jealouly believes! 


LAURA. 


Re! gn thy croo%, put off this manly veſt, 

And let the wroag*d Dione ſtand confeft ; 

When he ſhalt learn what ſorrows thou haft borne, 
And find that nought relents Parthenia's ſcorn, 
Sure he will pity thee, | 


. . DIONE. 


| 7 | No, Laura, no. 
Should I, alas! The fytvan dreſs forego, 

Then might he think that I her pride foment, 

That injurxl love inftrufts me to reſent; 

Gur ſecret enterprize might fatal prove : 

Man flics the plague of perſecuting love. 


(| 
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LAURA, 


Avoid Parthenia leſt his rage grow warm, 
And jealouſy reſolve ſome fatal harin, 


DIONE, 


O Laura, if thou chance the youth to find, 
Tell him what torments vex my anxious mind; 
Should I once more his awful preſence ſeek, 
The f:lent tears would bathe my glowing cheek 
By riſing ſghs my faultering voice be ſtay'd, 
And trembling fear too ſoon confeſs the inaid. 
Haſte, Laura, then; his vengeful ſoul aſſuage, 
Tell him, Pm guiltleſs ; cool his blinded rage; 
Tell him that truth ſincere my trixnd(t.ip brought, 
Let him not cheriſh one ſuſpicious thought. 
Then, to convince him his diſtruſt was vain, 


| Il never, never ſee that nymph again, 
To . 
This way h. went. 


LAURA, 

—— See, at the call of night, 
The ſtar of evening ſheds his filver light 
High o'er yon? weſtern hill: the cooling gales 
Freſh odours breathe along the winding dales 
Far from their home as yet our ſhepherds ſtray, 
To cloſe with chearful walk the ſultry day. 
Methinks from far I hear the piping ſwain ; 
Hark, in tbe breeze now ſwells, now ſinks the 

ſtrain ! 


Thither VI ſeek him. 
DIONE, 


—— — While: this length of glade 
Shall lead me penſive through the ſable ſhade ; 
Where on the branches murmur ruſhing winds, 
Grateful as falling floods to love- ſick minds; 
O may this path to Death's dark vale deſcend! 
There only can the wretched hope a friend. 


[Ex. ſeverally. 
. 
SCENE I. 
A MNed. 


Drone, CLrAnTRHES * lies epvounTed in 4 
dijtart part of the flage) 
DIOKE, 


BE moon ſerene now climbs tl? aerial way; 
See, at her ſight ten thouſand ſtars decay: 
With trembling gleam ſhe tips the ſilent grove, 
While all beneath the chequer'd ſhadows move. 
Turn back thy tilver axles, Cownward roll, 
Darknets beſt fits the horrors of my ſoul. 
Riſe, riſe, ye clouds; the face of heaven de- 
form, : 
Veil the bright Goddeſs in a ſable ſtorm : 
O look not down upon a wretched raid. 
Let thy bright torch the happy lover aid, 
And light his wandering footſteps to the bower 
I the kind nymph attends th? appointed 
our. | 


Yet thou haſt ſeen unhappy love, like mine; 


Did not thy lamp in heaven's blue forehe ad ſhin% 


Ax s 


When Thiſbe ſought her love along the glade ? 
Didſt thou not then behold the gleaming blade, 
And gild the fatal point that ſtabb'd her breaſt 
Soon I, like her, ſhull ſeek the realms of reſt. 
Let groves of mournful yew a wretch furround! 
O ſooth my ear with melancholy found! 

The village-curs now ſtretch their yelling throat, 
And dogs from diſtant cots return the note; 

The ravenous wolf along the valley prowls, 

And with his famiſh*d cries the mountain howbk. 
But hark! what ſudden noiſe advances near ? 
Rzpeated groans alarm my frighted ear! 


CLEANTHES, 


Shepherd, approach; ah! fly not through the 
glade. 
A wretch all dy'd with wounds invokes thy aid. 


DIONE, 


Say then, unbappy ſtranger, how you bled 
Collect thy ſpirits, raiſe thy drooping head. 
[Cleantnes raiſes aimſe!f on his arm. 
O horrid ſght ! Cleanthes gaſping lies; | 
And Deaths black ſradows float before his eyes, 
Unknown in this diſguiſe, I II check my woe, 


And learn what bloody hand has ſtruck the blow, | 


| [Afee, 

Say, youth, ere Fate thy fceble voice confounds, 

What led thee hither? whence theſe purple 

wounds ? | : 
CLEANTHES, 


Stay, fleeting life; may ſtrength a-wlüle pravail. 

Leit my clos'd lips confine the imperfect tale, 

Fre the ſtreal'd Eaſt grew warm with amber ray, 

I from the city took my doubtful way; 

Fur o'er the plains J ſought a beauteous maid, 

Who, from the Court, in theſe wide foreſts 
ſtray'd, 2 

Wanders unknown; as I, with weary pain, 

Try'd every path, and opening glade, in vain; 

E band of thieves, forth-ruſhing from the wood, 

Unſheath'd their daggers warm with daily blood 

Deep in my breaſt the barbarous ſteel is dy'd, 

And purple hands the golden prey divide. 

Hence are thele mangling wounds. Say, gentle 
ſwain, ä 

If thou haſt known among the ſy lvan train 


The vagraut nymph ! ſeek? 


DIONF, 


What mov*d thy care, 
Thus, in theſe pathleſs wilde, to ſearch the fair? 


CLEANTHES, 


I charge you, O ye daughters of the grove, 

Le Naiads, who the moſſy fountains Jove, 

Le happy fwains, who range the paſtures wide, 
Ve tender nymphs, who fecd your flocks beſide; 
It my laſt gaſping breath can pity move, 

It &er ye knew the pangs of flighted love, 

Show her, I charge you, where (leunthes dy'd; 
The graſs yet reeking with the ſanguine tide, 

A fathzr's power to me the virgin gave, 

But me diſdain'd to live a nuptial flave ; 

do ted her native hone, 
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DIONET, 


| *Tis then from thee 
Springs the foul ſource of all her mifery. 
Could'd thou, thy ſelfiſh appetite to pleaſe, 
Condemn to endleſs woes another's peace? 


CLEANTHES, 


O ſpare me ; nor my hapleſs love upbraid, 
While on my heart Death's frozen hand is laid ! 
Go, ſeek her, guide her where Cleanthes bled z 
When ihe turveys her lover pale and dead, 
Tell her, that, ſmce ſhe fled my hateful Gght, 
Without remorſe 1 ſought the realms of night, 
Methinks I ſee ber view theſe poor remains, 
And on her cheek indecent gladneſs reigns ! 
Full in her preſence cold Cleanthes lies, 

And not one tar ſtauds trembling in her eyes! 
O let a ſigh my hapleſs fate deplore! 

Cleanthes now coiurols thy love no more. 


| 


| DIONR. 
| 


* 


How ſhall my lids confine theſe riſing Woes? 

| : Z [A ici. 
| CLEANTHES, 

O © might I ſee her, ere Death's finger cloſe * 
| Theſe eyes for ever! might her ſoften'd breaſt 
Forgive my love with too much ardor preſt! 
Then I with peace could yield my lateſt breath. 
| 


Dione. 


Shail I not calm the fable hour of death, 

And ſhew myſelf before him !-—Ha ! he dies. 

Sce from his treinbling lip the ſpirit flies | [A. 
Stay yet awhile, Dione ſtands conſeſt 

He knows me not; He faints, he ſinks to ref, 


CIEANTHES, 


Tell her, ſince all my hopes in her were loft, 
That death was welcome (Drier, 


„ 


DIONE, 


* 


What ſudden guſts of grief my boſom rend! 

A parentꝰs curſes o'er my head impend, 

For ditobedient vows 3 O wretched maid, 

Thoſe very. vows Evander hath betray'd, «+ 

See, at thy fcet Cleauthes bath'd in blood! 

For love of thee he trod this lonely wacd ; 

Thou art the cruel authoreſs of his fate 

He falls by thine 3 thou, by Evander's hate, 

When { all my ſou] know reſt? Cleanthes ſlain 

No longer ſighs and weeps for thy diſdain, 

Thou fill art "curſt with love, Bleed, virgin 
bleed, | 

How ſhall a wretch from anxious life be freed ! 

My troubled brain with ſudden phrenzy burns, 

And ſhatter'd thought now this, now that way 
turns. 

What do I ſee thus glittering on the plains? 

Ha ! the dread ſword yet warm with crimſon 
Rains ! 
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SCENE II. 


Drone, PARTHENIA, 


5 PARTHENIA, 


Sweet is the walk when night has cool'd the hour. 
This path direQs me to my ſylvan bower. [4/ide. 


DIONE. 


Why is my ſoul with ſudden fear diſmay'd? 
Why drops my trembling hand the pointed 


blade? 
O ſtring my arm with force; LAlde. 


PARTHENIA, 


—— - Methought a noiſe 
Broke through the ſilent air, like human voice. 


[A4/ide. 


DIONE, 


One well- aim'd blow ſhall all my pangs remove, 
© Graſp firm the fatal ſteel, and ceaſe to love, [4/ide. 


PARTHENIA, 


Sure *twas Alexis. Ha! a ſword diſplay*d ! 


The ſtreaming luſtre darts acroſs the ſhade. A .de. 


DIONE. . — 


May Heaven new vigour to my ſoul impart, 
And guide the deſperate weapon to my heart! 


[4juge, 
; PARTHENIA 
May I the meditated death arreſt ! 
[ Holds Dione?s hand. 


Strike not, raſh ſhepherd ; ſpare thy guiltleſs 


breaſt. 
O give me ſtrength to ſtay the threatenꝰd harm, 
And wrench the dagger from his lifted arm! 


* DIONE, 


What cruel] hand with-holds the welcome blow: 
In giving life, you but prolong my woe. | 
O may not thus th? expected ſtroke impend ! 
Vnlooſe thy graſp, and let ſwift death deſcend, 
But if yon? murder thy red hands hath dy*d ; 
Here. Pierce me deep; let forth the vital tide, 


POEMS. 


Through dazling floods of tears? Ungenerous 
maid, Z 

The friendly ſtroke is by thy hand delay?d ; 

Call it not mercy to prolong my breath; 

Tis but to torture me with lingering death, 


| PARTHENIA, 


What moves thy hand to a& this bloody part? 
Whence are theſe gnawing pangs that tear thy 
heart ? | 

Is that thy friend who lies before thee lain ? 
Is it his wound that reeks upon the plain ? 
Is 't Lycidas ? : 


DION E. 


——- No. I the ſtranger found, 
Ere chilly death his frozen tongue had bound, 
He ſaid; « As at the roſy dawn of day, 

He froin the city took his vagrant way, 

A murdering band pour'd on him from the wood, 


blood,” 5 
| PARTHENIA, 


You, who'e ambition labours to be great, 
Think on the perils which on riches wait, 


| [Safe are the Shepherd's paths; when ſober Even 
Streaks with pale light the bending archof Heaven, 


From danger free, through deſerts wild he hies, 
The rifing ſmoke far o'er the mountain ſpies, 
Which marks his diftant cottage z on he fares. 
For him no murderers lay their nightly ſnares; 
They paſs him by, they turn their ſteps away : 
Safe Poverty was ne'er the villain's prey. 

At home he lies ſecure in e ſy ſleep, 

No bars his ivy-mantled cottage keep ; 

No thieves in dreams the fancy'd dagger hold, 
And drag him to detect the buried gold; 

Nor ſtarts he from his couch aghaſt and pale, 
When the door murmurs with the hollow gale. 
While he, whoſe iron coffers ruſt with wealth, 
Harbours beneath his roof Deceit and Stealth ; 
Treachery with lurking pace frequents his walks, 
And cloſe behind him horrid Murder ſtalks. 
"Tis tempting lucre makes the villain bold: 
There lies a bleeding ſacrifice to gold. 


DIONE, 


To live, is but to wake to daily cares, 
And journey through a tedious vale of tears, 


[Dione ite the dagger. Had you not ruſh'd between, my life had flown 3 


PARTHENIA, 


Wait not thy fate; but this way turn thy eyes: 
My virgin band no purple murder dyes, 
Turn then, Alexis ; and Parthenia know, 

Tis ſhe protects thee from the fatal blow. 


DIORKNE, - 


Muſt the night-watches by my ſighs be told? 
And muſt theſe eyes another morn behold 


And I, like him, no more had ſorrow known. 
 PARTHENIA, 


When anguiſh in the gloomy boſom dwells, 
The counſel of a friend the cloud diſpels. 
Give thy breaſt vent, the ſecret grief imparts 
And ſay what woe lies heavy at thy heart. 

To fave thy life, kind Heaven has ſuccour ſent, 
The Gods by me thy thre aten'd fate prevent. 


« * x * 
8 
\s * 
1 
* 4 
; * 


Firſt ſeiz'd his gold, then bath'd their ſwords in 


6 


| At calm thy grief ? 
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| Þ1ONE, 
No. To prevent it, is beyond thy power; 
'T}.»u only canſt defer the welcome hour. 
When you the lifted dagger turn'd aſide, 
Only one road to death thy force deny'd; 
Still fate is in my reach, From mountains high, 
Deep in whoſe ſhadow craggy ruins lie, - 
Can I not headlong fling this weight of woes” 
And dath out life againſt the flints below ? 
Are there not ftreams, and lakes, and rivers wide, 
Where my laſt breath may bubble on the tide ? 
No, Life ſhall never flatter me again, 
Not hall to-morrow bring new ſighs and pain, 
8 PAR-THENIA. 
cis burthen of my ſoul relieve, 


DIONE, 
If thou will comfort give, 
Plight me thy word, and to that word be jutt ; 
When poor Alexis ſhall be laid in duſt, 

That pride no longer ſhall command thy mind, 
That thou wilt ſpare the friend I leave behind, 
I know his virtue worthy of thy breaſt. 

Long in thy love may Lycidas be bleſt ! 

F PAR THENIA. 

That ſwain (who would my liberty control, 

To pleaſe ſome m̃urt- liv'd cranſport of his ſoul) 
Shows, while his importuning flame he moves, 
That 'tis not me, himſelf alone he loves. 

O live, nor leave him by misforttune preſt ; 

"Tis ſhameful ts deſert a friend diſtreſt. 

| DIONE, : 
Alas! a wretch like me no loſs would prove, 
Would kind Parthenia liften to his love. 
PARTHENIA, 
Why hides thy boſom this myſterious grief? 
Eaſe thy o'erourthen'd heart, and hope relief. 
DIONE, 

What profits it to touch thy tender breaſt, —_ 
With wrongs, like mine, which ne'er can be redreſt? 
Let in my heart the fatal ſecret die, 

Nor call up forrow in another's eye | 


SCENE . 
Drox E, PaRTRENIA, Lycipas. 


5 LYCIDAS. 
If Laura right direct the darkiome ways, 
Along theſe paths the penfive ſhepherd ſtrays. [ Afde. 
DIONE, 
Let not a tear for me roll down thy cheek. 
U would my throbbing fighs my heart-ftrings break | 
Why was my breaft the lifted ftroke deny d? | 
Muit then again the deathful deed be try'd ? 
Yes, *Tis refolv'd. 2 
[ Sratches the dagger from Parthenia, 
. PAR THENIA. 
Ah, hold; forbear, forbear ! 
| LYCIDAS. 
Methought Diſtreſs with ſhrieks alarni'd my ear. 
PAR THENIA, 4 
Strike not. Ve Gods, defend him from the wound! 
: LYCIDAS. | 
Yes. Tis Pat thenia's voice, I know the ſound. 
ver. VII. ; 9 8 


4 


i 
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Some ſylvan raviſher would force the Mad, 

And Laura fent me to her virtue's aid, 

Cie, villain, die; and ſeek the ſhades below. 
 [Lycidas ſna: ches the dagger from Dione, ana 


* 


ſtabs her. 
* DIONE. , 1 
Whoe'er thou art, I bleſs thee for the blow. 
LYCIDAS. 


| Since Heaven ordain'd this arm thy life ſhould guard, 


O hear my vuws/! be love the juſt reward. 
PARTHENIA. 
Rather let vengeance, with her ſwiſteſt ſpeed, 
O'ertake thy flight, and recompence the deed ! 
Why ſtays the thunder in the upper ſky? 
Gather, 'ye clouds; ye forky lightnings, fly : 
On tnee may all the wrath of Heaven deſcend, 
Whoſe barbarous hand hath lain a faithful friend. 
Bekold Alexis | 
. T.YCIDAS. | 
Would that treacherous boy 
Have forc*d thy virtue to his brutal joy? 
What rouz'd his paſſion to this bold advance? 
Did e'er thy eyes confeſs one willing glance ? 
I know, the faithleſs youth his tiuſt betray d; 
And well the dagger hath my wrongs repaid. 
pionNE | Raifing herſelf on her arm. 
Breaks hot Evander's voice along the glade ? 
Ha! is it he who holds the reeking blade ! 
here needed not or poiſon, ſword, or dart; 
Thy faichlels vows, alas! had broke my heart. 
[ Aides 


PAR THENIA. 
O tremble, ſhepherd, for thy raſh offence, 
The ſword is dy'4 with murder'd innocence ! 
His gentle ſoul no brutal paſſion ſeiz'd, 


Nor at my boſom was the dagger rais'd ; 


Self-murder was his aim ; the youth I found 
Whelm'd in deſpair, and ſtay'd the falling woun 
9 DIONE. £ . 
Into what miſchiefs i; the lover led, 
Who calls down vengeance on his perjur'd head! 
O may he ne er bewail his deſperate deed, 
And may, unknown, unwep!, Dione bleed! [ Aſides 
LYCIDAS. K 
What horrors on the guilty mind attend! 
His conſcience had 7:veng*d an injur'd friend, ; 
Hadft thou not heli the ſtroke. In death he ſought 
To loſe the heart-conſuming pain of thought. 
Did not the ſmoorh-tungu'd boy perfidious prove, 
Plead his own paſlion, and betray my love ? 
Dioxe. 85 
O let him ne'er this bleeding victim know; 
Left his raſn tranſport, to revenge the blow, 
Should in his dearer heart the dagger ſtain! 
That wound would pierce my ſoul with double pain. 


[ 4/ides 
PARTHENIA, ö 


How did his faithful lips (now pale and cold) 
With moving eloquence thy griefs unfold! - 
| LYCIDAS, Wy 

Was he thus faithful ? thus, to friendſhip true ? 
Fhen I'm a wretch, All peace of mind, adieu! 
if ebbing life yet beat within thy vein, 
Alexis, ou 5 uncloſe thoſe lids again. 5 

ings Himſeif ou the ground near Di 
See at thy feet the ws lh villa kneel! 8 


| 'Tis Lycidas _ graſps the bloody ſteel 
35D 


| LAURA. . : PARTHENIA. 
LC Alexis flain! Come, Laura, let us leave this horrid , 
LYCIDAS — Where ſtreams the purple graſs wich lovers blood; 
. Yes. "Twas I did it. See this crimſon tain} Come to my bower. And, as we ſorrowing go, 
-— My hands with blood of innocence are dy'd. Let poor Dione's ſtory feed my woe 
O may the e ſilver beauty hide | With heart-relieving tears.— 
In rolling clouds} my foul athors the lightz -+ 1 "Woo 
Shade, ſhade the murderer in eternal night ] " 1 v. __ 
; |  LAURA. {| Hadf® thou a parent's juſt command obey*d 
No rival ſhepherd is before thee laid; 0 e de 
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ice-lov'd fri vet, 0 ione? With wan care 
Thy. once- low d friend. Vet, ere I ceaſe to live, Of thy once dear Dione? With \ | 
| Cant thou a wretched penitent forgive? - Sunkæ are thoſe eyes, and livid with deſpair { 


DIONE. 4 YCIDAS. 
When low beneath the ſable mould I reſt, 


May a fincerer friendſhip ſhare thy breaft ! | LAURA., 5 
Why are thoſe heaving ee ? ah | ceaſe to weep !) ———— There pure conſtancy lies det ! 
May my loſt name in dark oblivion ſleep; LYCIDAS. 

Let this ſad tale no ſpeaking ſtone declare, 

From future eyes to draw a pitying tear. I | As the dry branch that withers on the ground, 
Let o'er my grave the levelling plough-ſhare paſs, | So, blaſted be the hand that gave the wound! 
Mark not the ſpot ; forget that e er I was. . ff; hold me not. This heart deſerves the ſtroke; 
Then may ſt thou with Parthenia's love be bleſt, Tis black with treachery, Ves: the vows are 
And not one thought on me thy joys molett ! 


Dione l 


| broke [ Stabs 5 
My ſwimming eyes are overpower'd with light, ] Which I ſo often ſwore. 1 


Vain world adieu! 
And darkening ſhadows fleet before my ſight: 


May'ſt thou be happy! ah]! my ſoul is free. [ Dies. 


LAURA. 
O cruel ſhepherdeſs, for love of thee [To Parthenia. | To-morrow ſhall the funeral rites be paid, 
This fatal deed was done. And theſe Love-viCtims in one grave be laid. 


PARTHENIA., 


| | There ſhall the yew her ſable branches ſpread, 
nini THE-LAS I, And mournful cypreſs rear her fringed head. 
- LAURA. | 
EYCIDAS, PAR THENIA, LAURAs 


From thence ſhall thymaand myrtle ſend perfume 
And laurel ever-green o erſhade the tomb. 


Thou yet hadſt liv'd.— But who ſhall Love adviſc? 
There bled the chaſteſt, the ſincereſt maid Love ſcorns command, and breaks all other ties. 
That ever ſigh'd for love, On her pale face) Henceforth, ye ſwains, be true to vows profeR ; 
Cannot thy weeping eyes the Mature trace | For certain vengeance ſtrikes the perjur'd breaſt. 


1 


Exb er THY SEVENTH Volu . 


May Heaven ſhower vengeance on this perjur'd head} | 


Tho' I was falſe in life, in death I'm true. | 4 3 


ſe? 
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XV. The Philoſopher and the Phea- 


ſants ' 
XVI. The Pin and the Needle 
XVII. The Shepherd's Dog and the 
Wolf 


: XVIII. The Painter who PRs no- 


hody and every body 

XIX. The Lion and the Cub 

Xx. The old Hen and the Cock 

XXI. The Rat- catcher and Cats 

XXII. The Goat without a Beard 
XXIII. The Old Woman and her Cats 

XXIV. The Butterfly and the Snail 

XXV. The Scold and the Parrot 

XXVI. The Cur and the Maſtiff 


XXVII. The Sick Man and the Angel. 


XXVIII. The Perſian, the Sun, and mm 
Cloud - 

XXIX. The Fox at the Point of Death 

XXX. The Setting Dos and the Par- 
tridge yp 

XXXI. TheUniverſal Apparition 

XXXII. The two Owls and the Sparrow 

XXXIJLII. The Courtier and Proteus 
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Page XXXIV. The Maſtifs = Page ib, 
IXXXV. The Barley-Mow and, the | 
Dunghill 406 
391 | XXXVI. Pythagoras and the Countryman ib. 
XXXVII. The Farmer's Wife and the 
Raven jb. 
392 XXXVIII. The Turkey and the Ant 407 
ib. XXXIX. The Father and Jupiter ib. 
a XL. The Two Monkeys 408 
$393 | XLI. The Owl and the Farmer ib. 
: XLII. The Jugglers ib. 
ib. XLIII. The Council of Horſes 409 
394 | XLIV. The Hound and the Huntſman ib 
ib. | XLV. The Poet and thę Roſe 419) 
XLVI. The Cur, the Horſe, and the 2 
ib. | Shepherd's Dog ib. 
395 | XLII. The Court of Death ibs 
ib. | XLVIII. The Gardezer and the Hog 411 
XLIX. The Man and the Flea ib. 
ib. | L. The Hare and may F. iends 412 
PART II. 
396 | 1. The Dog and the Fox ib. 
ib. | II. The Vulture, the Sparrow, and other 
397 | Birds. Toa Friend in the Country 4413 
III. The Baboon and the Poultry 414 
ib. IV. The Ant ir Office. To a Friend 413 : 
V. The Fear in a Boat. Toa Coxcomb 417 
398 VI. The Squire and his Cur . 418 
ib. | VII. The Countryman and Jupiter. To 
Myſelf 419 
399 VIII. The Man, the Cat, the Dog, and the 
Fly. To my native Country 420 
ib. | IX. The Jackall, Leopard, and other Beaſts, 
ib. To a modern Politician 422 
400 | X. The Degenerate Bees. To the hes, 
ib. Nr. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's 423 
401 | XI. The Pack- horſe and the Carrier. To 4 
ib. ] a young Nohter..n ib. 
402 XII. Pan and Fortune. To a young Heir 424 
zb. | XiI}. Plutus, Cupid, and Time 425 
ib. | XIV. The Ow), the Swan, the cock, the 
403] Spider, the Als, and the Farmer, A 
8 a Mother 427 
ib. XV. The Cook-maid, the Turnſpit, and 2 
ib. we Ox. To a poor Man 423 
XVI. The r the Sexton, and the Eartñ- 
© worm, 1o Laura 9 
* Aye and No. A Fable 21 
405 | Duke upon Duke; an excellent new Ballad ib. 
ib. Dione; a Paſtoral T ragedy 433 
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